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MINISTERIAL  VIRILITY— AND  A  SUGGESTION. 


Why  do  not  young  men  go  to  church  ?    There  are  a  hundred 

reasons,  most  of  them  as  senseless  as  they  are  resultful,  but  we 

venture  to  specify  one  :    Young  men  do  not  go  to 

Ministerial        church  because  the  minister  is  not  virile.     But  how 
Virility—  ....  ,       ,        .  .,      t^      , 

What  Is  It?  ^^^  ^  "^^"  &^^"  virility  who  has  it  not  .r  by  devo- 
tion to  athletics  ?  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  the 
minister  should  not  be  in  sympathy  with  such  things,  but  the 
athletic  preacher  must  remember  that  he  is  not  a  preacher 
because  he  is  an  athlete.  Muscularity  is  not  spirituality.  Chris- 
tian virility  is  to  be  most  surely  attained,  not  by  turning  one's 
self  into  an  amateur  athlete,  but  by  thinking  manfully,  by  con- 
versing manfully,  by  doing  a  man's  work. 

The  great  preacher  is  virile,  not  because  he  is  a  golf 
enthusiast,  but  because  he  is   devoting  his  entire  energy  to  a 

legitimate  work ;  because  in  making  men  more 
Not  Athletics    Christlike  he  has  a  man's  task  before  him  ;  because 

in  the  great  truths  of  his  Master  he  has  the  means 
of  making,  not  only  himself,  but  all  men  stronger  and  more 
manlike. 

Nor  is  ministerial  virility  the  same  thing  as  pulpit  oratory. 
To  tell  the  truth,  oratory  is  a  rare  and  dangerous  gift.  It  not  only 
exposes  its  possessor  to  some  of  the  most  subtle  temptations 
to  which  successful  men  can  be  exposed,  but  its  results  are  too 
often  ephemeral.    The  man  who  goes  to  church  to  hear  a  minister 

?. 
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because  he  is  an  orator  will  not  go  to  hear  his  successor  because 
he  is  not  an  orator.     Now,  the  church  is  something  more  than  a 

perennial  theological  lyceum.  Sensible  instruction 
Not  ORATORy      on  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  worth  all  sorts  of  oratory. 

We  venture  to  say  that,  taking  the  country  over, 
the  most  successful  churches  are  more  likely  to  have  been  built 
up  by  poor  speakers  than  by  good  speakers.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  those  churches  whose  influence  has  been  the  most  perma- 
nent, whose  congregations  have  been  the  least  migratory,  which 
have  best  shown  their  faith  by  their  gifts,  have  been  those 
whose  pastors  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  education  rather 
than  to  the  entertainment,  or  even  the  moving,  of  their  hearers  ? 
Of  course,  if  a  preacher  can  be  both  an  educator  and  an  orator, 
he  should  thank  God  and  grow  humble ;  but  if  he  can  be  only 
one,  he  should  seek  after  the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  for  prophecy  edi- 
fieth ;  and  just  at  present  we  need  church-building  rather  than 
church  ornamentation. 

Religious  virility,  in  a  minister  at  least,  implies  a  virile  intel- 
lectual  life.     To  be  a  strong  minister   a  man  inust  have  honest 
thoughts.       He    must    never   be    a    coward    in    his 

INTELLECTUAL  thinking.  What  influence  other  than  bad  can  a 
Virility  ° 

religious  teacher  have  who  refuses  to   investigate 

any  doctrine  for  fear  his  theological  system  may  collapse  ?  Is 
a  theological  system  the  end  of  faith  ?  To  be  intellectually 
virile  a  religious  teacher  must  give  up  feeding  upon  homiletic 
aids  —  classified  anecdotes,  outlines  of  sermons,  ready-made 
"applications."  Let  him  feed  upon  the  bread  of  life — the 
teaching  of  his  Lord.  No  man  can  even  try  to  think  the 
thoughts  of  the  Bible  just  as  they  stand,  untouched  by  other 
men,  without  intellectual  growth.  To  be  virile,  too,  a  preacher 
must  stop  aiming  at  entertaining  his  audience.  His  function  is 
not  that  of  a  religious  lecturer  with  a  stereopticon  attachment, 
but  that  of  a  prophet,  bringing  God  to  man.  Earnestness,  bibli- 
cal study,  and  expository  preaching  will  go  far,  not  only  toward 
making  the  preacher  himself  manly,  but  toward  winning  men's 
respect  for  himself,  the  church,  and  Christian  truth. 
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We  frequently  hear  a  pastor  congratulating  himself  that  he 
has  been  relieved  of  work  in  the  Sunday  school.     The  church, 

he  declares,  has  judged  it  wise  to  let  him  center  his 
Need  of  attention  upon  two  sermons  a  Sunday  ;  and  really 

IN  THE  Sunday  (^^  ^^  thinks)  this  is  quite  enough!  There  will 
School  be   exceptions  to   any   general   statement,   but    we 

venture  to  admonish  any  pastor  that  instead  of 
being  relieved  of  the  Sunday  school  he  should  put  his  best 
efforts  into  the  Sunday  school.  Not  that  he  should  be  super- 
intendent, but  that  he  should  know  its  weaknesses  and  its  pos- 
sibilities ;  that  above  all  he  should  use  every  influence  which 
he  possesses  in  his  church  to  make  the  Sunday  school  a  genuine 
school  for  Christian  education.  The  great  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  churches  have  entered  as  children.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  them  ?  Are  they  to  be  allowed  to  think  that  earnest 
Christian  life  consists  in  exhorting  one  another  to  do  some- 
thing? If  so,  what  are  they  to  do?  Exhort  other  people  to 
do  something?  Should  not  these  boys  and  girls  who  consti- 
tute nearly  three-quarters  of  all  the  additions  to  our  churches 
be  educated  into  Christian  maturity  ?  Public  morality  cannot 
long  endure  unless  some  sort  of  moral  education  is  given  the 
young.  Figs  do  not  grow  from  thistles.  If  a  pastor  once  real- 
izes the  importance  of  this  matter,  he  will  undertake  at  once  the 
organization  of  a  Bible  class  in  which  the  young  men  and  women 
shall  be  educated  in  the  principles  of  Christianity. 

It  is  such  considerations  as  these  that  suggest  a  word  of 
advice  born  of  experience   and  observation :  Let   every  pastor 

see  that  there  is  organized  in  his  church  a  young 
A  Suggestion     men's  league   for  Bible  study.     It  takes  but  little 

effort  to  make  such  a  league  a  success,  and  any  suc- 
cess it  attains  is  sure  to  be  permanent,  for  it  rests  not  upon 
excitement,  but,  if  properly  taught,  upon  a  genuine  interest  in 
the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures. 


THE  NEWLY  DISCOVERED  "HIGH  PLACE"  AT 
PETRA  IN  EDOM. 


By  Professor  George  L.  Robinson,  Ph.D., 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago. 


The  regions  east  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  have  been  the 
last  portions  of  Palestine  to  be  explored.  Among  the  few  who 
have  ventured  as  far  south  as  Petra  are  Burckhardt  in  1812,  Irby 
and  Mangles  in  18 18,  Laborde  in  1830,  Robinson  in  1838,  Palmer 
in  1870,  E.  L.  Wilson  in  1882,  Briinnow  in  1896,  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  in  1898,  and  an  occasional  missionary  of  late.  Travel  in 
these  parts  has  hitherto  been  difficult  and  unsafe,  owing  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  opposition  of  the  Turkish  government,  which 
does  not  favor  foreigners'  running  so  great  a  risk,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  wild  Bedouin  themselves,  who  usually  plunder  those 
who  undertake  to  make  the  expedition.  Accordingly  Moab, 
especially  Edom  and  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  still  awaits  careful  exploration ;  but  now,  inasmuch  as 
the  sultan  has  firmly  established  himself  at  Kerak,  Tafile,Shobek, 
and  Ma'an,  the  danger  has  much  decreased. 

It  had  been  the  writer's  earnest  wish  for  several  years  to  visit 
Petra,  the  ancient  capital  of  Edom.  On  arriving  in  Cairo,  how- 
ever, he  sought  in  vain  for  a  dragoman  who  was  willing  to  venture 
thither  from  the  south.  In  Jerusalem  also  no  native  guide  had 
the  courage  necessary  to  make  the  attempt.  At  length  an  Eng- 
lishman was  recommended,  who,  having  been  seven  years  a 
missionary  in  Kerak,  Moab,  consented  to  do  so,  on  condition 
that  tents,  equipment,  and  all  luxury  of  every  sort  should  be  left 
behind.  His  stipulations  were  accepted,  and  on  April  24,  1900, 
the  Petra  party,  consisting  of  Rev.  A.  Forder,  the  writer,  and 
three  Moabite  servants,  set  out  from  Jerusalem  for  Jericho. 
Crossing  the  Jordan  bridge  and  climbing  the  Pisgah  range,  the 
second  evening  found  us  at  Medeba,  not  far  southeast  of  Mount 
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Nebo.  There  we  saw  the  famous  mosaic  map  recently  discov- 
ered and  dating  probably  from  the  fifth  century  A.  D.  The 
next  day  we  struck  east  across  the  Hajj  xodA  and  visited  Mashita, 
where  we  saw  an  unfinished  khan,  or  palace,  probably  built  by 
the  Sassanian  dynasty  of  Persian  kings,  ca.  614  A.  D,'  The 
architecture  is  unique.  Returning,  we  succeeded  in  photograph- 
ing en  route  an  immense  flock  of  storks  in  the  act  of  devouring 
the  locusts,  which  were  at  that  time  plaguing  the  Fellahin. 
Proceeding  southwardly  from  Medeba,  we  slept  the  first  night 
by  a  huge  rock  on  the  bank  of  the  picturesque  Arnon,  and 
reached  Kerak  the  following  evening.  Here  we  obtained  a  mili- 
tary escort  to  Petra,  and  after  three  days'  riding  over  the  fertile 
tablelands  of  Moab  and  Edom,  gradually  ascending  as  we  went 
farther  south,  we  arrived  eventually  at  Petra,  the  goal  of  our 
ambition.  The  whole  country  was  intensely  interesting,  espe- 
cially from  Bosra  to  Shobek  and  Petra. 

The  valley  of  Petra  is  now  called  Wddi  MUsd.  A  little  stream 
of  clear,  sweet  water  flows  down  through  the  valley.  The  city 
itself  is  situated  deep  down  among  the  mountains  in  a  great 
depression.  This  depression  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
long  from  north  to  south  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  from  east 
to  west,  and  is  bounded  on  every  side  by  nearly  perpendicular 
rocks  of  red  or  pink  sandstone  towering  from  two  to  six  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  valley.  The  whole  basin  was  probably  at  one 
time  a  lake,  the  water  having  worn  deep  passages  for  itself  among 
the  rocks.  The  Sik,  or  gorge,  through  which  the  Wadi  Mus^ 
brook  flows,  is  the  most  remarkable  natural  feature  of  the  place. 
It  is  over  a  mile  long,  at  certain  points  being  scarcely  more  than 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  bounded  symmetrically  on  both  sides  by 
perpendicular  rocks  of  most  exquisite  coloring,  from  one  to  two 
hundred  feet  high.  This  gorge  provides  the  only  approach  to  Petra. 
Twenty-two  minutes,  according  to  the  watch,  were  required  by  our 
animals  to  pass  through.  On  coming  out  into  the  opening  the 
first  object  to  greet  our  eye  was  the  famous  Khuznah,  or  temple 
of  the  Muses,  which  is  cut  out  of  the  deep  rose-  and  chocolate- 
colored  rocks,  and  stands  at  least  seventy-five  feet  high  from  the 

» Cf.  Tristram,  The  Land  of  Moab,  pp.  195  f. 
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ground  to  the  urn  which  adorns  its  apex.  A  little  farther  down 
the  Wadi,  after  passing  many  curiously  carved  porticos  to  tomb- 
like caverns,  we  came  to  an  immense  theater  with  thirty-three 
tiers  of  seats  and  capable  of  accommodating  at  least  three  thou- 
sand 'spectators.     Going  on  still  farther  down  the  valley,  there 


ONE  OF  THE  TWO  MAZZEBAHS,  OR  PILLARS 

were  numerous  other  tombs  and  temples  on  right  anfi  left,  some 
three  stories  high,  and  dwellings  of  various  sizes  and  designs  all 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Going  on  to  where  the  valley 
widens  still  more,  we  saw  a  few  scattered  ruins  of  an  ancient 
palace,  a  church,  abridge,  and  a  triumphal  arch.  One  mile  north- 
west of  these,  situated  considerably  higher  up,  we  visited  the 
monastery,  or  Deir,  from  the  roof  of  which  we  obtained  a  view 
of  Mount  jHor  in  the  southwest.  The  entire  place  was  strangely 
weird,  yet  fascinating;  for  here  once  lived  the  Troglodites  or 
cave-dwellers  of  Edom,  the  sons  of  Esau,  against  whom  Isaiah, 
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Jeremiah,  and  Obadiah   directed   their   prophetic  warnings 
Hebrew  the  city  was  called  Sela',  or  "the  rock."^ 

On  May  3  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  make  what  seems  to  be 
a  most  valuable  discovery ;  not  that  the  place  had  never  been 
seen  before,  for  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson,^  as  we  have  since  learned,  saw 


THE  FORTRESS,  OR  WATCHTOWER 

it  in  1882,  but  that  it  was  quite  unknown  to  the  scientific  world 
and  to  us,  until  we  discovered  it.  If  we  mistake  not,  we  have 
found  nothing  less  than  the  principal  "high  place,"  or  sanctuary, 
of  the  sons  of  Esau,  which  henceforth  will  throw  valuable  light 
upon  the  religion  of  the  Edomites  (about  which  we  know  so  little 
at  present),  and  illumine  the  whole  question  of  worship  in  "high 
places"  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament. 

^Cf.2  Kings  14  :7. 

'In  Mr.  Wilson's  party  were  Rev.  Douglas  Putnam  Bimie,  of  Rye,  N.  Y. ;  Mr. 
W.  B.  Ogden,  of  Chicago ;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Rau,  of  Philadelphia. 
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Climbing  with  considerable  difficulty  one  of  the  many 
little  valleys  leading  up  the  mountain  sides  which  bound  the 
depression  of  Petra,  we  eventually  reached  the  lower  portion 
of  the  summit  of  a  mountain  peak  not  far  southeast  of  the 
theater,  and   found,  cut    out   of  the  solid  rock,  two  pyramidal 


THE  ROCK- CUT  COURT 


columns,  about  one  hundred  feet  apart  and  about  twenty  feet 
high,  having  the  appearance  of  ancient  mazzebahs,  or  pillars  of 
worship  [cf.  Deut.  12:2,  3).  For  many  yards  about  the  rock 
had  been  cut  away,  leaving  these  obelisk-like  columns  unde- 
tached ;  the  columns  themselves  suggested  that  there  was 
probably  a  noted  place  of  worship  in  the  near  vicinity. 

North  of  these  monoliths,  a  little  higher  up,  were  the  ruins 
of  a  fortress  comparatively  modern  and  of  little  importance 
apparently,  but  which  doubtless  served  as  a  fortification  and 
watchtower  for  the  city.     These  ruins  invited  me  to  the  actual 
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summit  of  the  peak,  and  to  my  great  delight,  when  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  rather  steep  ascent,  I  saw  before  me  on 
the  flat  surface  of  the  mountain  top  a  large  court  (47  X  20  feet), 
with  an  undetached  slab  slightly  elevated  near  the  center  of 
it    for    priestly  purposes,   perhaps  —  or    possibly,   as    Professor 


THE  MAIN  APPROACH 

Mathews  suggests,  for  the  altar  of  incense  —  the  whole  being 
hewn  down  some  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  the  solid  rock. 
This  court,  as  my  compass  indicated,  lay  almost  exactly  north 
and  south. 

Just  north  of  the  court  was  a  shallow  cutting  running  east  and 
west,  and  intended  possibly  as  a  place  for  worshipers  as  they  waited 
to  offer  sacrifice.  From  the  northwest  corner  a  flight  of  eight 
well-cut  steps  led  down  to  the  brow  of  a  crest  overlooking  the 
most  populous  portion  of  the  city. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  court  were  two  large  altars,  three 
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feet  high,  one  rectangular  (9X6  feet),  with  a  passageway  three 
feet  deep  and  thirty-two  inches  wide  running  round  it  on  three 
sides ;  the  other  with  two  circular  depressions  in  its  upper  sur- 
face, the  inner  one  being  the  deeper  of  the  two,  and  a  drain, 


THE  TWO  ALTARS 


drilled  through  the  rock  rim  of  the  outer  depression,  evidently 
intended  for  the  blood  to  escape  into  a  small  pool  prepared  to 
receive  it,  in  the  side  of  the  altar ;  each  altar  being  approached 
by  a  short  flight  of  steps  and  facing  the  rising  sun. 

About  thirty  feet  south  of  the  court  was  a  pool  or  cistern 
(10  X  8  X3  feet) containing  water.  The  surrounding  rocks  were 
generally  smooth,  dipping  somewhat  toward  the  south,  having 
been  leveled  probably  in  certain  places  to  accommodate  the  wor- 
shipers. The  entire  area  of  the  mountain  top  was  about  three 
hundred  feet  long  from  north  to  south  by  one  hundred  wide 
from  east  to  west. 
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I  at  once  looked  upon  my  discovery  as  of  great  value,  and,  as 
soon  as  I  arrived,  began  shouting  to  my  companion,  Mr.  Forder, 
who  with  the  guides  had  lingered  by  the  pillars  below,  to  come 
up  and  assist  me  in  taking  careful  measurements,  which,  after 


THE  POOL,  OR  LAVER  OF  PURIFICATION,  WITH  THE  COURT 
IN  THE  BACKGROUND 


some  hesitation,  he  very  kindly  did.     These  may  be  seen  more 
fully  in  the  accompanying  plan. 

But  how,  now,  are  we  to  interpret  it?  Here  we  have  by  far 
the  most  complete  "  high  place  "  as  yet  discovered,  situated  on 
one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  capital  of 
Edom,  with  two  "pillars,"  a  large  court,  a  slab-like  platform 
near  its  north  end,  a  rock-cut  approach  from  the  northwest,  two 
altars  —  one  rectangular  with  steps,  and  a  trench  or  passageway 
about  it  on  three  sides,  a  hollow  in  its  surface,  and  three  of  its 
corners  cut  down  with  mathematical  exactness  ;  the  other  altar. 
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round,  provided  with  steps  also,  having  two  depressed  concen- 
tric rings  on  its  surface,  a  blood  pool  at  one  side,  and  a  tomb- 
like cavity  on  another ;  both  altars  facing  the  east,  and  without 
inscription  or  ornamentation  ;  also  a  pool  for  water  not  far  away, 
and   every  part  standing  on  the  points  of  the  compass.      What 


THE  SQUARE  ALTAR 

does  all  this  mean  ?  Is  it  ancient,  or  comparatively  modern  ? 
What  light  can  it  possibly  throw  on  the  religion  of  Edom? 
Probably  more  light  than  specialists  will  at  first  imagine.  For 
we  must  remember  that,  though  it  may  not  date  from  the  remote 
period  of  Moses,  or  Solomon,  yet  it  may  still  be  of  greatest 
assistance  in  defining  the  religion  which  was  practiced  long  before 
it  was  actually  made.  In  other  words,  a  carefully  constructed 
"high  place"  like  this  may  stand  as  the  exponent  of  religious 
rites  practiced  long  prior  in  a  cruder  form.  Just  as  Solomon's 
temple  was  the  outward  expression  of  a  religion  which  Israel  had 
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believed  and  practiced  with  greater  or  less  fidelity  for  centuries 
previous,  so  the  high  place  at  Petra  may  have  been  the  material 
expression  of  a  religion  much  older  than  the  high  place  itself. 
The  following  observations  commend  themselves  to  the 
writer : 


THE  ROUND  ALTAR 


1.  That  this  "high  place"  was  probably  the  chief  one  of  Edom. 
It  is  situated  close  to  the  most  populous  portion  of  the  capital. 

2.  That  in  it  we  have  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  Israel's 
sanctuary,  which  likewise  consisted  of  court,  laver,  altars,  etc. 
Hence  a  close  similarity  between  the  sanctuaries  of  the  sons  of 
Esau  and  the  children  of  Jacob. 

3.  That  it  is  comparatively  ancient,  being  entirely  devoid  of 
inscription  and  ornamentation,  and  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

4.  That  it  was  the  scene  of  bloody  sacrifices  because  of  the 
concentric  depressions  or  pans  which  are  sunken  into  the  surface 
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of  the  round  altar,  and  because  of  the  hollow  in  the  top  of  the 
square  altar  which  may  have  been  intended  for  libations,  or 
burnt-offerings. 

5.  And,  finally,  that  more  than  one  god  was  probably  wor- 
shiped at  this  sanctuary.  For  there  are  two  "pillars"  and  at 
least  two  altars;  and  we  know  from  certain  Arabian  historians 
that  the  goddess  Al  Lat  (fern,  of  Allah)  was  worshiped  by  the 
Nabathaeans  as  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  also  her  son  Dusares, 
the  great  Nabathaean  male  god.-^  That  this  was  the  later,  or 
Nabathaean,  form  of  worship  does  not  alter  matters  ;  for  very 
probably  these  invading  Arabs  only  modified  the  religion  which 
they  already  found  in  Edom.  This  being  so,  we  have  a  con- 
firmation of  the  two  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  it 
is  implied  that  Edom  worshiped  more  than  one  god  {cf.  i  Kings 
II  :  I  and  2  Chron.  25  :  14,  15,  20),  and  possibly  an  explanation 
also  of  the  silence  of  the  Old  Testament  concerning  the  religion 
of  the  sons  of  Esau ;  viz.,  because  it  was  so  low,  so  sensual,  and 
so  degraded. 

4  Cf.  Robertson  Smith,  The  Religion  of  the  Semitics,  p.  56,  and  Kinship  and 
Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,  note  8,  p.  179. 


JESUS  AND  JOHN  :    A  SUGGESTION  TO  REFORMERS.' 

(matt,  j  :  I-I2,  13-17;    LUKE  3:1-18;    JOHN  3  122-30;    4:1-3; 
MATT.   II  :  2-1  I.) 


By  Shailer  Mathews, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


The  Jordan  valley  near  the  Dead  Sea  has  few  attractions 
beyond  its  awfulness.  Everywhere  the  ancient  terraces  formed 
by  the  lake  that  once  filled  the  valley  are  cut  by  the  torrents  of 
spring,  and  baked  by  the  suns  of  summer,  until  they  seem  parts 
of  natures's  skeleton.  Beyond  them  lies  the  Dead  Sea,  thirteen 
hundred  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  its  waters,  beautiful 
though  they  are,  the  source  of  death.  All  about  are  the  memo- 
ries of  tragedy  and  human  loss.  Here  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
were  annihilated  ;  here  Elijah  crossed  the  river  to  die  like  Moses 
somewhere  in  yonder  mountains ;  on  the  eastern  cliff  John  the 
Baptist  was  beheaded,  and  on  the  western  the  last  band  of 
Jewish  revolutionists  killed  one  another  rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Rome.  Not  even  the  gardens  of  Jericho  can  rid  the 
great  valley  of  these  memories. 

Somewhere  in  this  region  John  the  Baptist  appeared,  a  fit 
hero  for  his  surroundings.  His  years  in  the  wilderness  had 
bred  in  him  no  graces  of  person  or  graciousness  of  message. 
His  mission,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  to  call  a  people  from  their 
sins  by  the  threat  of  approaching  punishment.  Judgment  was 
on  the  way;  wrath  was  preparing.  Even  his  greater  message, 
which  to  men  of  a  later  day  has  meant  so  much  of  divine  love, 
was  one  of  terror.  The  Messiah  was  to  come.  He  himself  was 
indeed  his  herald,  but  the  Messiah  who  was  thus  heralded  was 
to  be  no  lowly  king  or  representative  of  God's  grace,  but  a 
mighty  judge,  whose  ax  was  ready  to  cut  down  the  unfruitful 
tree  and  whose  fire  was  to  burn  the  useless  chaff. 

'  This  sketch  is  intended  to  illustrate  a  possible  method  for  the  study  of  the 
gospels  in  a  prayer-meeting.  Let  the  passages  first  be  read  and  then  studied  in  the 
light  of  the  statements  here  made.     Reprints  may  be  obtained  if  desired. 
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The  very  fierceness  of  the  man's  call  to  righteousness  won 
him  hearers.  In  these  days  the  oppressed  Jews  were  on  tiptoe 
looking  for  a  deliverer,  and  for  a  new  Elijah  who  should  announce 
his  coming.  In  this  long-haired  man  in  his  coarse  tunic  and 
rude  girdle  they  suspected  that  their  Elijah,  or  even  the  Christ, 
had  appeared.  They  went  to  him  in  crowds — the  poor,  the 
learned,  the  soldiers,  the  very  tax  collectors.  He  had  a  message 
for  them  all,  appropriate,  but  not  gracious.  He  who  was  a  few 
weeks  later  to  rebuke  a  king's  adultery,  though  it  brought  him 
death,  was  not  likely  to  flatter  self-righteousness  in  any  form. 
The  learned  were  to  him  a  brood  of  snakes  ;  the  soldiers  were  to 
reform  by  giving  up  the  vices  of  soldiers ;  the  publicans,  by 
stopping  their  exactions ;  all  the  people,  by  confessing  their 
sins,  by  being  baptized  in  Jordan,  and  by  beginning  a  better  life. 
Only  on  those  conditions  could  he  promise  them  any  prospect 
of  escape  from  the  doom  that  was  close  upon  them.  And  even 
then  there  was  the  prospect  of  a  Messiah  who  would  cleanse 
with  fire  where  he  himself  had  cleansed  with  water.  It  was  not 
an  attractive  prospect,  but  the  crowds  took  him  at  his  word. 
He  was  their  preacher,  and  his  message  of  judgment,  if  indeed 
it  was  alarming,  was  at  least  no  respecter  of  persons.  The 
Pharisee  and  the  aristocracy,  quite  as  much  as  they,  were  subject 
to  its  conditions.  They  flocked  to  the  river  side,  and  there  they 
listened  and  repented  and  were  baptized.  The  Jordan  rushed 
along  through  its  muddy  banks  bordered  with  oleanders  and 
willows,  and  almost  swept  preacher  and  crowds  away.  The  sun 
beat  upon  them  as  it  beats  in  almost  no  other  spot  on  earth  ;  the 
hot,  close  air  of  the  valley  brought  faintness  and  depression  ;  but 
day  after  day  the  desert  preacher  thundered  his  messages  of 
judgment  and  repentance,  and  the  people  went  down  into  the 
river  confessing  their  sins. 

Although  John  did  not  know  it,  the  Messiah  whom  he  fore- 
told was  already  come.  Among  those  who  stood  by  the  river 
bank  there  was  a  young  man  of  perhaps  thirty  years — Jesus,  a 
carpenter  of  Nazareth.  Led  by  his  devotion  to  all  that  seemed 
of  God,  perhaps  being  in  attendance  upon  some  feast  at  Jerusa- 
lem, he  had   come   down   into   the  valley  and   asked  John    for 
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baptism.  It  was  less  a  consciousness  of  sin  that  moved  him 
than  a  determination  to  have  some  share  in  the  messianic 
movement  which  John  was  inaugurating.  Yet  John,  who  had  not 
hesitated  to  denounce  every  class  of  society  which  had  come  to 
him  for  baptism,  at  first  declined  to  receive  Jesus  on  the  ground 
that,  if  the  baptizer  should  be  the  better  man,  Jesus  should  baptize 
and  he  himself  repent.  On  what  opinion  this  was  based  we  can- 
not tell.  It  may  be  the  young  men  knew  each  other ;  it  may  be 
that  the  keen  eye  of  the  prophet  read  the  soul  of  the  newcomer. 
But  whatever  the  cause  of  his  hesitation,  the  words  of  Jesus 
convinced  him,  and  that  "all  righteousness  might  be  fulfilled," 
and  that  God  might  be  justified,  the  two  walked  in  silence  to 
the  deeper  water,  and  John  baptized  Jesus. 

Not  the  remarkable  change  this  act  of  consecration  occa- 
sioned in  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  the  significance  of  the  act  so  far 
as  it  concerned  his  relations  with  the  mission  of  John,  con- 
cerns us.  No  conception  of  life  and  righteousness  could  be 
more  unlike  John's  than  his.  If  he,  too,  lived  by  Jordan,  it  was 
by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  with  its  wealth  of  life.  He  was  no  ascetic, 
and  his  God  was  a  God  of  love.  Social  life  was  to  him  as 
righteous  as  natural,  and  to  be  a  lover  of  God  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  wear  rough  clothes  or  shun  the  abode  of  men.  He  did 
not  hesitate  later  to  call  attention  to  the  insufficiency  of  John's 
teaching  when  compared  with  the  privileges  of  his  own  disciples. 
So  far,  indeed,  did  his  whole  manner  of  life  differ  from  that  of 
John  that,  while  their  enemies  refused  to  accept  the  one  as  a 
fanatical  ascetic,  with  equal  exaggeration  they  branded  the  other 
as  a  tippler  and  a  glutton.  And  yet  Jesus  enrolled  himself  as  a 
follower  of  John.  Beneath  the  prophet's  severity  and  asceticism 
and  fierce  wrath  at  sin  Jesus  saw  a  passion  for  righteousness,  a 
faith  in  a  new  social  order  that  God  himself  must  have  inspired 
To  hold  aloof  from  such  a  reformer  because  of  his  dress  or  his 
food  or  his  imperfect  program  would  have  made  him  untrue  to 
his  own  deepest  convictions  and  self-respect ;  it  would  have  allied 
him  with  the  enemies  of  reform.  With  the  Jewish  people  grow- 
ing desperate  under  oppression  and  losing  their  fine  sense  of 
righteousness  under  a  scholastic  theology,  there  was  no  time  for 
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those  who  really  were  in  earnest  for  reform  to  quarrel  over 
details.  Even  a  carpenter  of  Nazareth  had  a  duty  to  perform. 
And  therefore,  although  he  rejected  the  peculiarities  of  the 
fanatic,  he  threw  himself  into  the  cause  of  the  reformer. 

This  unwillingness  to  interfere  with  an  honest  fellow-worker 
for  human  betterment,  even  when  he  was  not  wholly  in  sympathy 
with  his  methods,  marked  the  entire  life  of  Jesus.  The  disciples 
might  want  to  burn  down  inhospitable  villages  and  discourage  any 
teacher  who  did  not  belong  to  their  company.  The  times  in 
Palestine  were  not  conducive  to  any  great  gentleness  of  life  or 
sweetness  in  theology.  Everything  was  rushing  to  the  great 
cataract  of  revolution.  But  Jesus  was  as  catholic  in  thought  as 
he  was  penetrating  in  foresight.  He  who  was  not  against  him, 
he  declared,  was  for  him.  Nor  would  he  be  exclusive  in  reform, 
however  he  might  be  convinced  as  to  the  superiority  of  his  own 
program.  Not  so  very  long  after  his  baptism  a  few  of  John's 
disciples  had  gone  over  to  him,  and  the  over-zealous  friends  of 
the  Baptist  endeavored  to  create  friction  between  the  two  men. 
But  in  the  case  of  each  they  reckoned  without  their  men.  John 
admitted  the  superiority  of  his  former  disciple,  and  Jesus  stopped 
his  work  in  Judea,  returned  to  Galilee,  and  waited  for  a  more 
favorable  opportunity.  A  reform,  however  partial,  if  only  it 
were  clearly  of  God's  planning,  was  not  to  be  hindered  by  the 
efforts  of  its  friends  —  even  by  those  whose  methods  were  less 
pronounced,  and  whose  teachings  were  more  in  accord  with 
God's  true  nature.  Nor  did  Jesus  withhold  praise  for  the  man 
whose  work  he  continued.  After  John  was  imprisoned,  and 
about  to  die  a  martyr  to  his  role  of  censor  of  royal  morals,  he 
seems  to  have  grown  doubtful,  if  not  impatient.  Jesus  was  not 
acting  as  John  had  hoped  he  would  act,  and  he  had  sent  to 
recall  his  former  followers  to  what  he  supposed  was  the  Mes- 
siah's duty.  Such  interference  was  ill-timed,  and  calculated  to 
injure  both  John  and  the  cause  he  had  championed.  But  Jesus 
was  not  to  be  irritated  into  criticism.  After  he  had  sent  a  reply 
to  the  imprisoned  man's  questions,  that  was  but  a  summons  to 
faith  in  the  Scriptures  both  revered,  he  turned  to  the  crowds 
that  were  then  following  him  and  recalled  them  to  a  sense  of 
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r  their  obligation  to  his  herald.    But  again  he  discriminated.    Not 

^  the    fanatic    but    the    reformer,    not    his    friend's    fierceness    or 

asceticism,  received  his  praise.  The  least  of  his  own  followers  was 
nearer  absolute  truth  than  John.  But  his  words  were  as  gener- 
ous as  they  were  true ;  with  all  his  deficiencies  John  was  the 
greatest  of  men  outside  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  later,  when 
alone  with  his  disciples,  he  said :  "  If  ye  can  receive  it,  this  is 
Elijah  that  should  come." 

And  the  work  of  John,  thanks  to  the  devotion  of  Jesus,  outgrew 
the  exaggeration  of  its  first  leader  to  become  in  the  hands  of  Jesus 
a  synonym  of  all  that  is  sane  and  lovable.  John's  real  work  lived. 
His  peculiarities  vanished,  but  had  Jesus  acted  otherwise,  had  he 
attempted  to  correct  the  details  without  championing  the  essen- 
tials, he  would  have  destroyed  the  influence,  not  alone  of  John, 
but,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  of  himself. 

He  is  truly  the  friend  of  reform  who  can  overlook  the  eccen- 
tricities and  the  exaggerations  of  his  fellow-reformers,  and,  like 
Jesus  as  he  took  up  the  work  of  John,  waiving  discussion  over 
details  and  unessentials,  be  they  never  so  unacceptable,  join 
hands  and  heart  with  every  man  who  is  seeking  to  prepare  for 
God's  kingdom. 


ATONEMENT  IN  NON-CHRISTIAN  RELIGIONS. 


By  George  S.  Goodspeed, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


I.    THE    ATONEMENT    OF    FEAR. 

1.  In  writing  of  atonement  in  non- Christian  religions  one 
may  be  permitted  to  use  the  word  in  the  most  general  sense 
implied  by  its  etymology — the  making  of  man  "at  one"  with 
the  supreme  power  or  powers  by  which  he  believes  his  life  to  be 
directed,  the  bringing  of  the  two  into  harmony.  If  it  be 
regarded  as  synonymous  with  "reconciliation,"  the  latter  should 
be  recognized  as  not  necessarily  involving  "estrangement"  as 
its  precedent.  Only  thus  is  it  possible  to  lay  bare  those  funda- 
mental notions  on  which  were  built  the  ideas  of  atonement 
understood  "in  its  technical  signification  to  denote  the  satisfac- 
tion of  divine  justice  for  the  sin  of  man."^ 

I. 

2.  The  various  attitudes  exhibited  by  man  toward  the 
higher  powers  throughout  human  religious  history  can  be 
traced  back  to  a  few  simple  relations  based  upon  elemental 
feelings.  One  of  these  primal  feelings,  as  important  and  as 
persistent  as  any  other,  is  that  of  fear.  The  external  world 
revealed  itself  to  the  primitive  man  in  many  wild  and  terrible 
aspects  —  in  the  storm  of  wind,  rain,  and  lightning,  in  the  attack 
of  savage  beasts,  in  the  overwhelming  grandeur  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, in  the  fierce  glare  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  in  phenomena 
which,  being  incomprehensible  to  him,  were  therefore  mysteri- 
ous and  tended  to  produce  awe  if  not  terror,  such  as  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  rustling  of  the  wind  through 
the  forest,  the  immensity  of  the   seas,  or  the  ebb  and   flow   of 

'Shedd,  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Vol.  II,  p.  204;  see  also  Century  Diction- 
ary, s.  V,  "  Atonement." 
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their  waters.  Similar  feelings  were  aroused  by  the  phenomena 
of  sleep  and  death  —  the  dreams  in  which  one  saw  distant  scenes, 
the  visions  of  friends  far  separated,  some  even  already  dead,  the 
sudden  cessation  of  activity  observable  in  the  case  of  the  death 
of  companions,  the  changes  coming  over  the  body  after  dissolu- 
tion, and  the  problems  of  the  soul  separated  from  the  body.^ 
In  time,  no  doubt,  many  of  these  things  lost  their  mystery  or 
awfulness  and  became  matters  of  course.  But  this  was  not  true 
of  all  these  experiences,  and  the  process  of  escaping  from  fear 
had  left  human  nature  susceptible  to  its  influence  and  easily  on 
occasion  subject  to  its  recurring  domination. 

3.  It  was  impossible  that  fear  should  not  connect  itself  very 
early  with  religion.  The  phenomena  of  the  external  world  and 
the  experiences  connected  with  sleep  and  death,  already  men- 
tioned, take  a  large  place  among  the  elements  of  primitive  reli- 
gious belief  and  practice.  The  theories  of  the  origin  of  religion 
connect  themselves  with  these,  whether  (i)  that  which  makes 
religion  take  its  rise  from  man's  contemplation  of,  or  relation 
to,  nature  in  its  various  manifestations,^  or  (2)  that  which  asso- 
ciates its  appearance  with  the  attitude  toward  the  dead*  taken 
by  primitive  man.  Whatever  may  be  the  verdict  of  science  in 
the  future  on  these  theories,  the  fact  must  remain  true  that  in 
these  relations  to  the  world  around  him,  even  in  the  association 
of   religion  with  them,  man  could   not  escape  being  moved  by 

*For  the  attitude  of  the  savage  toward  the  souls  of  the  dead  seeTvLOR,  Primitive 
Culture,  third  edition,  Vol.  II,  pp.  inf.;  and  on  the  presence  of  fear  in  primitive  life 
see  Wood,  Survivals  in  Christianity,  p.  148 ;  Scott,  Sacrifice,  Its  Prophecy  and  Ful- 
filment, pp.  63!.  For  a  somewhat  differing  judgment  illustrating  the  view  of  anthro- 
pological experts  I  am  permitted  to  quote  from  a  private  letter  of  Professor  Frederick 
Starr,  to  whom  the  writer  of  this  article  is  indebted  for  a  careful  criticism  of  its  posi- 
tions :  "Personally  I  cannot  believe  that  primitive  man  was  so  terrorized  as  is  often 
assumed.  The  storm  was  always  dreaded,  and  at  times  animals  were  dangerous.  But 
animals  generally,  the  lofty  mountains,  the  glare  of  the  sun,  movements  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  immensity  of  the  seas,  ebb  and  flow  of  their  waters,  were  little  calculated 
to  instil  terror  or  awe.  The  feeling  of  awe  connected  with  these  is  certainly  charac- 
teristic of  man  far  from  primitive.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  were  'matters  of  course ' 
before  they  were  mysteries." 

3  This  was  the  point  of  view  of  the  late  Professor  F.  Max  Miiller. 

*This  is  the  theory  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  many  others. 
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fear. 5  This  is  not  to  assert  that  fear  was  the  primal  emotion. 
Primus  in  orbe  deos  fecit  timor,  a  thesis  which  has  had  many  advo- 
cates, is  just  now  rejected  scornfully  by  the  prevailing  school  of 
investigators,^  and  perhaps  with  reason.  They  distinguish 
between  magic  and  religion,  and  assign  to  the  former  the 
monopoly  of  this  sentiment.^  Without  entering  upon  a  discus- 
sion of  this  point,  waiving  it  as  unessential  in  our  investigation, 
we  may  safely  maintain  the  position  that,  even  if  secondary 
and  not  fundamental,  fear  has  played  a  real  part  in  the  religious 
life  of  mankind  from  the  beginning  until  now. 

4.  So  far  as  the  higher  powers  produce  terror  or  awe  in  their 
worshipers,  there  arises  naturally  a  desire  to  propitiate  them. 
"  Man's  first  feeling  toward  the  gods  was  that  of  fear.  They 
ruled  over  all  things,  life  and  death  were  in  their  hands,  and 
therefore  it  seemed  needful  to  offer  them  something  to  win  their 
favor."  These  words  of  Clodd,^  if  the  mooted  question  sug- 
gested by  the  word  "first"  be  dismissed,  fairly  express  the  fact, 
which  appears  in  all  religions  and  is  a  germ  of  atonement  ideas 
and  practices.  To  approach  these  dreaded  powers  with  a  gift  to 
appease  their  wrath,  to  do  them  homage,  to  gain  their  favor,  to 
render  them  complacent  —  this  act  of  worship  is  the  commonest 
in  all  ancient  religions.^  It  may  not  be  the  earliest  religious 
ceremonial — of  that  something  may  be  said  later  —  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  prominent  in  the  rituals  of  which  we  have  any- 
thing like  satisfactory  knowledge. 

5.  The  forms  taken  by  the  propitiatory  or  atoning  gift  are 
bewildering  in  their  variety.  They  may  be  regarded,  however, 
as  ranging  themselves  under  two  heads  according  as   the  giver 

s  See,  e.  g.,  for  the  gods  of  thunder  in  savage  religions,  Brinton,  Religions  of 
Primitive  Peoples,  p.  81  and  note.  Cf.  also  the  judicious  statement  of  D'Alviella, 
Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Conception  of  God,  Hibbert  Lectures,  1 89 1,  pp.  68  f. 

*So  W.  R.  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites,  second  edition,  pp.  54  f.;  Brinton, 
Rel.  Prim.  Peop.,  p.  45 ;  Jevons,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion,  Index,  s.  v. 
"  Fear,"  Cf  the  sane  and  comprehensive  discussion  of  TiELE,  Elements  of  the 
Science  of  Religion,  Vol.  II,  pp.  135,  144  ff. 

7  Not  all  scholars  who  deny  the  primacy  of  fear  in  the  beginnings  of  religion  hold 
that  magic  and  religion  are  fundamentally  distinct. 

^E.  Clodd,  The  Childhood  of  Religion,  p.  91. 

'See  Alexander,  System  of  Biblical  Theology,  Vol.  I,  pp.  463-5,  471. 
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is  moved  by  the  consideration  either  ( i )  of  what  the  god  may 
be  supposed  to  want,  or  (2)  of  what  he  himself  as  worshiper  and 
suppliant  ought  to  give.  In  the  one  case  he  may  be  said  objec- 
tively to  take  into  consideration  the  higher  powers  only,  their 
attributes,  character,  requirements ;  in  the  other  he  looks  pri- 
marily within  himself,  contemplates  his  own  character,  and  acts 
upon  his  sense  of  obligation.  While  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
separate  these  two  motives — the  distinction  is  largely  one  of 
emphasis  —  it  is  possible  roughly  to  arrange  the  great  mass  of 
gifts  under  the  one  or  the  other  of  them. 

II. 

6.  In  the  first  instance,  the  worshiper  sought  most  com- 
monly to  give  the  gods  what  they  liked  to  eat.  This 
appears  evident  when  the  materials  of  sacrifice  all  the  world  over 
are  analyzed.  What  Professor  W.  Robertson  Smith  says  of 
Semitic  sacrifices  is  true  of  many  others :  [They]  "are  drawn 
from  edible  substances,  and  indeed  from  such  substances  as  form 
the  ordinary  staple  of  human  food."*°  He  adds:  "AH  sacrifices 
....  were  taken  by  the  ancients  as  being  literally  the  food  of 
the  gods.""  These  gifts  might  therefore  be  either  vegetable  or 
animal,  grain  or  flesh.  The  latter  were  most  common,  because 
flesh,  regarded  as  the  most  desirable  human  food,  would  natu- 
rally be  most  agreeable  to  the  higher  powers.  Indeed,  Professor 
Simon  goes  so  far  as  to  derive  the  custom  of  animal  sacrifice 
from  this  root  when  he  says  :  "The  primary  occasion  of  animal 
sacrifices,  and  others  rooted  in  them,  was  probably  the  desire  to 
gratify  the  gods  with  the  best  that  man  himself  enjoys."" 
Where  other  foods  are  more  highly  relished,  these  are  with  the 
like  motive  given  to  the  deity. '3  A  natural  variation  of  this  con- 
ception, and  possibly  derived  from  it,  was  the  view  that  the  gods 
needed  this  food  and  that  the  worshiper  was  providing  for  their 
wants  in  his  offering.     The  striking  example  of  this  given  in  the 

^°Rel.  ofthe  Sem?,  p.  218. 

"Ibid.,  p.  224. 

"  The  Redemption  of  Man,  p.  162. 

^^  Primitive  Culture,  II,  p.  377;  D'Alviella,  Conception  of  God,  pp.  85  t. 
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Assyrian  epic^*  is  familiar.  When  the  sacrifice  was  offered  by 
Tsitnapishtim,  who  had  escaped  the  deluge,  "the  gods  inhaled 
the  sweet  odor,  the  gods  gathered  like  flies  about  the  sacrificer." 
F.  A.  Wolf  dogmatically  declared  the  origin  of  sacrifice  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  the  gods  were  hungry  and  wanted  to  eat.'s 

7.  But  the  powers  on  high  not  only  like  something  to  eat, 
they  are  pleased  with  the  recognition  of  their  power  which  the 
gift  demonstrates.  Hence  the  element  of  paying  tribute,  of 
doing  homage  to  the  god,  with  the  propitiatory  motive  is  illus- 
trated in  many  offerings.'^  God  is  the  chief,  the  king,  to  be 
feared  and  to  be  approached  by  the  subject  with  a  present  "to 
smooth  his  face."  Thus  first-fruits  of  the  ground  were  claimed 
by  agricultural  deities  as  a  tribute  due  them.^^  Tylor  would 
make  this  notion  in  its  simplest  form  the  origin  of  sacrifice. 
"The  suppliant  who  bows  before  his  chief,  laying  a  gift  at  his 
feet,  and  making  his  humble  petition,  displays  the  anthropo- 
morphic model  and  origin  at  once  of  sacrifice  and  prayer."'^ 

III. 

8.  The  desire  to  please  the  god,  while  it  falls,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  low  plane  of  regarding  him  as 
hungry  and  thirsty,  may  rise  in  the  scale  to  an  intensity  which 
returns  upon  the  worshiper  in  an  overwhelming  sense  of  his  own 
obligation  to  discover  a  satisfactory  means  of  propitiation. 
Herewith  the  second  motive  of  the  atoning  gift  is  uncovered. 
The  problem  in  this  instance  is  not  primarily,  What  does  God 
want  ?  but.  What  shall  I  do  to  make  atonement  between  us  ? 
Many  forms  of  sacrifice  rise  out  of  the  attempt  to  reply  to  this 
•question.  One  answer  to  it  was  made  throughout  the  whole 
ancient  world,  viz.,  Give  your  best .^"^ 

'*  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  503. 

'5  Quoted  in  Kleinert's  article  in  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1874,  p.  453. 

'^Kleinert,  in  the  article  just  referred  to  (pp.  453-9),  makes  homage  the 
^fundamental  idea  in  the  gift  of  food  to  the  deity,  in  contradistinction  to  the  notion 
that  the  food  is  primarily  given  because  the  god  likes  to  eat  it. 

'7  Rel.  of  the  Sent.",  pp.  240  f. 

^^  Prim.  Culture,  II,  p.  375;  this  is  also  Kleinert's  view,  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  p.  459. 

'9  See  TiELE,  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Religion,  Vol.  I,  p.  103,  176-8. 
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9.  This  answer  leads  directly  to  that  most  tremendous  and 
awful  phenomenon  of  religion,  human  sacrifice.  Our  purpose  is 
■not  to  discuss  the  very  complex  problems  of  its  origin  and  pri- 
mary meaning,  but  only  to  call  attention  to  the  character  and 
significance  of  the  atoning  element  in  it.  Archbishop  Magee 
has  collected  in  his  Dissertations  071  Ato?iement'^  an  array  of  facts 
showing  beyond  a  doubt  that  human  sacrifices  in  antiquity  were 
widely  regarded  as  the  most  potent  means  of  propitiating  an 
offended  deity.  The  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  gave  up  their 
children  because  these  were  their  dearest  treasures,  and  hence  the 
devoting  of  them  was  most  likely  to  secure  divine  favor."  Similar 
explanations  of  the  same  rite  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers  make 
it  clear  that  such  was  the  notion  held  in  classical  antiquity. 
■"An  exceptional  emergency  demanded  a  human  victim,"  because 
such  a  one  was  the  best  mankind  could  offer.  "The  ancient 
"Germans  laid  it  down,"  says  Brinton,"  "that  in  time  of  famine 
beasts  should  first  be  slain  and  offered  to  the  gods.  Did  these 
bring  no  relief,  then  men  must  be  slaughtered ;  and  if  still  there 
was  no  aid  from  on  high,  then  the  chieftain  of  the  tribe  himself 
must  mount  the  altar;  for  the  nobler  and  dearer  the  victim,  the 
more  pleased  were  the  gods ! "  And  accordingly  we  are  told 
that  when  in  Carthage  slave  boys  were  substituted  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  nobles  in  the  offerings  to  the  gods,  the  deities  were 
angry  and  brought  greater  woe  upon  the  state. 

10.  The  transfer  of  emphasis  from  what  God  wants  to  what 
-man  owes  to  God,  which  had  its  part  in  the  fostering  of  human 
sacrifice  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  supremest  obligation,  was  con- 
nected in  most  cases  with  exceptional  experiences  of  misfortune, 
■indeed    was    occasioned    by  these.     In    ordinary   times    it    was 

"°  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Sacri- 
fice, a  book  of  the  eighteenth-century  style,  full  of  solid  learning.  Appendix  V  (pp. 
96-139  of  the  Loftdon  edition  of  1832)  of  the  first  volume  is  a  very  full  collection  of 
materials  from  classical  literature  and  elsewhere  illustrating  human  sacrifice. 

"Besides  Magee,  /.  c,  see  Bollinger  in  The  Gentile  and  the  Jew,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
426,  488. 

""  Kel.  Prim.  Peop.,  p.  188;  see  also  Kleinert  in  the  article  referred  to  (pp. 
430-38),  who  gives  instances  of  the  atoning  element  in  the  human  sacrifice,  although 
lie  uses  the  word  "  atonement '"  in  a  narrower  sense  than  is  here  employed. 
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enough  to  keep  "at  one"  with  deity  by  satisfying  his  desires^ 
Suffering  was  the  sign  that  something  was  wrong ;  it  was  instantly 
given  religious  significance  ;  it  denoted  the  displeasure  of  the 
powers  above  with  the  sufferer,  and  called  upon  him  to  examine 
himself -and  take  measures  to  restore  the  broken  harmony.  The 
doctrine  that  suffering  was  the  sign  of  and  punishment  for  "sin" 
was  a  commonplace  of  ancient  religion.^3 

II.  But  a  striking  turn  was  given  to  this  doctrine  when  that 
which  was  the  penalty  came  also  to  be  regarded  as  the  means  of 
atonement.  Deity  is  appeased  by  the  endurance  or  exhibition 
of  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  worshiper  or  a  substitute  for  him. 
How  this  point  of  view  was  arrived  at  —  whether  by  arguing  that 
what  God  inflicted  upon  man  he  was  pleased  with  ;  or  by  con- 
cluding that  to  give  oneself  to  suffer  under  divine  punishment 
was  to  ^WQ.  one's  best  —  may  not  be  clear.  But  the  position 
once  taken  that  suffering  not  merely  implies  divine  displeasure, 
but  also  possesses  propitiatory  power,  a  great  body  of  atoning 
praxis  sprang  up  under  its  influence.  We  are  introduced  by  it 
to  that  broad  field  of  the  manifestations  of  pain  in  religious 
ritual.  Grant  atoning  efficacy  to  pain,  and  it  is  but  a  step  to 
regard  self-inflicted  suffering  as  parallel  in  its  reconciling  force 
to  that  divinely  inflicted.  The  habit  of  the  Friendly  Islanders, 
"when  afflicted  with  any  dangerous  disorder,  to  cut  off  their 
little  finger  as  an  offering  to  the  deity,"  ^'^  the  gashes  made  upon 
their  bodies  by  the  priests  of  Baal  when  summoning  their  god 
to  Mt.  Carmel,  and  all  the  other  self-mutilations  and  lacerations 
in  the  service  of  religion,  examples  of  which  are  furnished  in  all 
parts  of  the  world — testify  to  this  strange  and  remarkable 
belief.     Similarly,  the    subjection  of    victims  to  torture   before 

'3  The  classical  illustration  of  this  doctrine  in  ancient  religious  literature  is  found 
in  the  Babylonian  Penitential  Psalms ;  see  Jastrow,  Rel.  Bab.  and  Assyr.,  chap,  xviii. 
Of  course,  in  using  the  word  "  sin  "  of  ancient  religions  one  does  not  refer  to  the 
"  primitive  "  religions  in  which  moral  distinctions  were  undeveloped.  "The 'primi- 
tive '  man  rarely  considered  that  he  was  morally  culpable  in  the  long  list  of  things- 
which  brought  divine  displeasure  upon  him.  He  might  know  the  deity  would  be  dis- 
pleased ;  but  he  rarely  saw  any  real  wickedness  in  the  deed  itself."  (Private  com- 
munication from  Professor  Starr.) 

"♦Referred  to  in  Magee,  Dissertations,  I,  p.  117. 
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offering  them  to  the  deity,  "common"  says  Brinton,*^  "  in  Ameri- 
can religions,  formed  part  of  the  religious  value  of  the  ceremony" 
for  this  reason.  One  root  of  ascetic  practices  is  found  here. 
"The  wrath  of  the  gods  is  appeased,  and  they  are  made  more 
disposed  to  listen  to  prayer  when  man  fasts."  ^  We  shall  dis- 
cuss elsewhere  the  intimate  relation  of  substitutionary  practices 
to  this  atonement  by  suffering.'^ 

12.  Another  aspect  of  the  same  principle  is  observable  in  the 
efficacy  attributed  to  practices  in  which  the  worshiper  deprived 
himself  of  something  on  behalf  of  the  god.^^  The  atoning 
power  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  degree  of  deprivation.  Acceptable 
offerings  must  be  the  offerer's  own  property  and  the  best  of  it. 
The  loss  of  it  is  thereby  felt,^  and  there  is  a  distinct  religious 
value  in  this  feeling.  "  Hence,  too  ....  the  prodigality  in 
sacrifice  which  startles  us  at  times :  the  hecatombs  of  vic- 
tims, the  rivers  of  oil,  the  cattle  from  a  thousand  hills,"  3°  and 
the  holocaust  in  which  the  victim  was  conveyed  entirely  to  the 
deity ;  yes,  the  human  sacrifice,  if  of  a  child  or  one  beloved, 
appears  with  added  propitiatory  significance  in  the  light  of  its 
involving  the  worshiper  in  grief  and  loss.3^  The  most  extreme 
case  of  this  sort  would  be  the  giving  of  the  offerer's  own  life  to 
the  god ;  and  this,  too,  is  not  without  its  examples.  Self- 
immolation,  to  be  sure,  is  usually  found  as  a  substitutionary 
practice,  and  as  such  will  receive  treatment  later. 

IV. 

13.  As  one  looks  back  over  the  several  forms  of  religious 
practice  which  have  been  described,  it  is  evident  that  the  element 

*iRel.  Prim.  Peop.,  pp.  188  f. 

"* Baring-Gould,  Origin  and  Development  of  Religious  Belief,  Vol.  I,  p.  347. 
The  wider  significance  of  suffering  as  atonement  is  suggested  on  pp.  387  ff. 

"7  Cf.  the  modem  significance  of  the  word  "  sacrifice,"  and  Brinton,  The  Reli- 
gious Sentiment,  p.  218. 

^^See  Brinton,  The  Religious  Sentiment,  pp.  221  f. 

*9See  Simon,  Red.  of  Man,  pp.  159-67. 

^Tkkvcyi,  Christ  the  Desire  of  All  N^ations  (Hulsean  Lectures),  American  edi- 
tion, p.  185. 

^  See  some  remarks  in  Rel.  of  the  Sem.',  p.  394,  which  illustrate  this  point,  while 
taking  another  view  of  the  holocaust  and  human  sacrifice. 
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of  atoning  significance  in  them  varies  in  depth  and  power. 
It  is  feeble  and  superficial  in  those  cases  where  the  offerer  acts, 
as  it  were,  only  with  his  eye  on  the  god,  giving  him  the  tribute 
or  the  homage  due  him  as  a  powerful  lord,  or  supplying  him 
with  his  favorite  food  to  keep  him  in  good  humor.  The  recon- 
ciliation in  such  circumstances  is  merely  formal  and  outward.^* 
It  may  degenerate  into  a  relation  in  which  the  deity  becomes 
dependent  on  the  offerer  for  the  food  and  drink  required  to  save 
him  from  perishing.  In  this  way  the  priest  in  India  came  to  be 
the  superior  of  the  divinity  he  served.  But  this  was  an  extreme 
situation.  In  general,  the  atonement  wrought  by  the  gift  was 
adequate  for  the  ordinary  demands  of  early  religion.  It  provided 
for  a  harmonious  adjustment  of  heavenly  and  earthly  affairs. 
While  it  was  not  ethically  inspiring,  it  could  not  be  said  to  be 
demoralizing.  Man  and  god  got  on  well  together  in  a  definite 
arrangement  of  mutual  obligation  and  privilege.  The  funda- 
mental weakness  of  it  all  was  that  it  was  dominated  by  ideas  of 
property .33  The  tendency  was  to  conceive  of  the  reconciliation 
as  formal  and  to  be  estimated  in  material  terms.  This  element 
hindered  all  spiritual  expansion.  It  minimized  fear  before  the 
deity's  sudden  wrath,  and  secured  peace  at  the  expense  of  fervor 
and  inspiration.  The  panic  terror  of  primitive  ages  was  prefer- 
able to  this  lifeless  calm  without  fruitful  germ  of  moral  or  reli- 
gious growth. 

14.  Happily  it  was  always  possible  to  shake  the  religious 
comfort  of  this  easy  atonement  by  recurring  spasms  of  that 
earlier  fear.  Human  and  divine  relations,  even  when  what  might 
be  called  this  contract  theory  of  religion  just  mentioned  was 
prevalent,  were  not  so  well  established  as  not  to  give  sufficient 
occasion  for  unrest.  The  blessed  ministry  of  uncertainty  kept 
men  alive  to  the  need  of  a  better  and  more  thorough  under- 
standing with  the  powers  above  and  about  them,  and  thus,  as  we 
have  seen,  drove  them  from  time  to  time  to  regard  atonement 
more  in  the  light  of  their  own  obligation  than  in  that  of  the 
divine  pleasure.  The  value  and  reach  of  this  latter  form  of 
reconciliation  was  far  beyond  what  the  other  could  attain.     It 

3»D'Alviella,  Conception  of  God,  pp.  84  f.  ^'^  Kel.  of  the  Sem?,  pp.  395  f. 
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aroused  reflection,  demanded  submission,  and  required  self- 
surrender.  It  implied  a  much  closer  relation  to  the  deity,  a 
demand  on  him  presented  in  the  form  of  a  confession  of  weak- 
ness and  dependence.  Suffering,  the  weapon  of  punishment^ 
wrested  from  the  hand  of  an  offended  god  and  made  the  instru- 
ment of  reconciliation  —  what  a  step  forward  in  religious  life 
from  that  stage  in  which  satisfied  optimism  rests  upon  a  bargain 
made  with  a  good-natured  god ! 

15.  This  higher  type  of  the  atonement  of  fear  had,  however,, 
in  common  with  the  lower  form,  a  fundamental  defect.  It  could 
not  shake  itself  clear  from  its  claim  upon  God.  Its  property,, 
not  indeed  milk  or  flesh  which  the  deity  loved,  biit  worthier 
gifts  of  its  best,  the  hecatombs,  the  sons  and  daughters,  the 
offering  of  one's  own  life  —  these  were  its  to  give,  and  like  the 
others  constituted  a  demand  upon  the  powers  above.  Where  a 
right  was  thus  asserted  in  the  face  of  heaven,  the  true  humility 
which  is  basal  to  any  adequate  atonement  between  God  and  man 
could  not  be  found. 

16.  The  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  paper  to  discuss  a 
series  of  religious  practices,  chiefly  of  the  ancient  world,  which,, 
having  an  atoning  function,  seemed  distinctly  to  relate  them- 
selves to  the  sentiment  of  fear  before  the  higher  powers,  the 
term  "fear"  being  employed  in  a  wide,  and  possibly  a  loose,, 
sense. 3''  We  have  endeavored  also  to  sound  the  comparative 
depth  of  that  atoning  element  in  the  various  forms  of  its  mani- 
festation. The  next  paper  will  take  up  an  entirely  different 
principle  of  atonement,  and  not  only  will  view  some  of  the 
practices  already  discussed  in  the  light  of  it,  but  will  find  further 
illustrations  of  the  principle  in  a  series  of  facts  which  have  often 
escaped  the  attention  of  students  of  religious  institutions,  or 
have  received  from  them  a  very  different  interpretation. 

\To  be  continued^ 

3^  It  must  be  repeated  that  the  writer  has  steadfastly  avoided  asserting  the  rela^ 
tive  priority  or  preeminence  of  fear  in  early  religions  as  compared  with  other  emo- 
tions. He  has  merely  preferred  to  treat,  in  this  first  paper,  a  body  of  observances- 
which  in  ancient  religions  themselves  were  kept  up  out  of  fear  of  the  gods,  or  may 
legitimately  be  associated  with  that  feeling. 
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By  Julius  A.  Bewer, 
New  York  City. 


Jesus  is  made  by  many  critics  a  small  quarreler  about  words  in  this 
passage  by  emphasizing  the  difference  of  the  two  words  for  "  love," 
ayanav  and  (^lAeiv.  Has  he  ever  made  a  difference  in  /ove?  Was  not 
all  love  for  him  divine  ?  Would  he  on  this  solemn  occasion  insist  that 
Peter  should  use  the  term  ayairav  and  not  (^tAetv?  It  is  so  wholly 
unlike  Jesus.  The  text  itself  shows  that  no  difference  was  intended. 
Vs.  17  says  :  "  He  says  unto  him  to  rpirov  ....  ^lAeis  /xc."  The  Mrd 
time  ?  No,  it  is  not  the  tAir^/,  but  the  ^rsf  time  that  he  asks  ^iXcis  /ac  ; 
previously  he  had  asked  dyaTras  fxe.  Again,  what  is  called  condescend- 
ing love  on  the  part  of  Jesus  must  never  be  sought  where  a  lowering  of 
the  ideal  is  plainly  at  stake.  If  Jesus  meant  to  insist,  not  simply  on 
the  difference  of  the  words,  but  also  on  the  difference  of  the  underly- 
ing principle  of  love,  he  would  have  indicated  it  somehow.  If  he 
meant  to  say  that  Peter  ought  to  say  dyaTrw  o-e  and  not  simply  <^iAai  a-e, 
that  the  love  he  expected  from  Peter  was  deeper,  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  simple  <f>LXeiv,  then  he  suffered  a  defeat  because  he  had  to  make 
the  compromise,  be  content  with  the  love  which  Peter  could  give  him, 
and  expect  no  more.  That  a  lowering  of  a  moral  principle  is  involved 
is  usually  overlooked.  But  it  will  be  said  :  Peter  would  not  have  been 
honest  if  he  had  said  dyaTrw  o-e.  But  why  does  Peter  then  say:  "Yea, 
Lord  !  "  Why  does  he  not  answer:  "JVo,  Lord,  ovk  ayairw  o-e  aXXa  av 
oiSas  oTi  <f>i\G>  ae"  ?  And  not  once,  but  twice  !  He  evidently  did  not 
know  that  Jesus  could  quarrel  about  words.  Strangely  enough  his 
kinsman,  the  writer  of  the  Syrus  Sinaiticus,  did  not  understand  it 
■either.  He  uses  all  the  way  through  in  this  passage  one  Syriac  word, 
and  curiously  enough  the  word  with  which  we  should  translate  (^lAeiv, 
and,  still  more  curiously,  he  makes  Jesus  use  it  thrice  and  Peter  only 
once;  for  Peter  answers  the  first  and  second  time  simply:  "Yea, 
Lord"?  He  loses  thus  the  nice  distinction;  evidently  justly.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  distinction  might  be  made  in  the  Aramaic ; 
two  synonyms  corresponding  to  dyaTrav  and  ^iXciv  are  there.  But  the 
facts  that  we  find  no  other  trace  of  Jesus'  being  a  quarreler  about  words, 
that  Peter  did  not  see  the  distinction,  that  Jesus  would  have  failed  to 
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make  his  question  clear,  that  he  used  Peter's  expression  at  the  third 
time,  and  that  such  a  fine  Aramaic  translator  as  Syrus  Sinaiticus 
omitted  to  note  the  force  of  the  point  at  issue,  indicate  that  in  the 
original  words  of  Jesus  there  cannot  have  been  this  difference;  he 
must  have  used  one  word,  and  Peter  the  same  word.  That  does  not 
mean  that  the  original  Greek  text  of  John,  chap.  21,  had  only  one  term 
for  "love  ;"  on  the  contrary,  the  Greek  tradition  of  the  text  is  appar- 
ently unanimous  for  two  terms.  But  no  other  meaning  than  a  simple 
rhetorical  device  must  be  attributed  to  this. 

The  emphasis  has  been  shifted  from  the  difference  of  the  quality  to 
the  difference  of  the  degree  of  love.  The  thrice  repeated  question 
expresses  a  profound  searching.  But  it  expresses  also  a  progressive 
difference  in  the  degree  of  love.  In  the  present  text  ?  No.  There 
the  severest  test  question  is  put  at  once,  and  the  searching  grows  then 
less  severe.  That  this  is  not  the  true  order  is  indicated  by  the  text  itself. 
Jesus  asks,  "  Lovest  thou  me  more  than  these?  "  and  Peter  answers  in 
the  affirmative,  "  Yea,  Lord  ! "  adding :  "  Thou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee."  This  is  certainly  strange.  But  usually  it  is  said  that  he  modifies 
his  affirmation  by  the  next  sentence.  I  fail  to  see  how  an  aflRrmation 
followed  by  an  appeal  to  Jesus'  own  knowledge  of  Peter's  love  can  be 
a  practical  negation.  "  Yes,  Lord,  thou  knowest  my  love  for  thee." 
Certainly  a  bold  answer  for  a  man  who  had  denied  his  friend  thrice 
only  shortly  before.  Now  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  Syrus  Sinaiticus, 
together  with  abceff""  and  others  {cf.  Tischendorf),  omits  itXiov  rovratv 
and  has  simply,  "  .  .  .  .  lovest  thou  me  ?  "  "  Yea,  Lord  !  "  Whether 
or  not  the  (tv  o?8as  ort  i^iAcu  ae,  which  he  and  ae  also  omit,  be  original 
or  not,  matters  little  here.  But  that  irkiav  roinav  cannot  be  original 
here  seems  plain.  Nevertheless  it  appears  to  have  been  uttered  on 
this  occasion  by  Jesus,  only  not  in  this  place.  It  belongs  to  the  third 
question.  In  the  first  two  answers  Peter  says,  "  Yea,  Lord  !  "  strongly 
affirming  the  question.  But  in  the  third  answer  he  does  not  reply 
"  Yea,"  but  humbly  appeals  to  Jesus'  knowledge  of  his  love.  Why 
this,  if  he  could  so  well  answer,  "  Yea,  Lord ! "  to  the  question  : 
"  Lovest  thou  me  more  than  these  ?  "?  Does  the  fact  that  Jesus  repeats 
the  question  for  the  third  time  remind  him  of  his  threefold  denial  ? 
Yes,  that  is  the  reason  given  by  the  evangelist.  But  why  was  he  not 
reminded  by  the  words  "  more  than  these,"  which  must  have  recalled 
his  bold  assertion  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  both  combined  to  make  him 
more  careful  with  his  answer.  At  first  asked,  "  Lovest  thou  me  ?  " 
he  can  sincerely  reply:  "  Yea,  Lord  !  "  But  at  the  third  time  asked, 
"  Lovest  thou  me  more  than  these?''  he  cannot  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
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It  should  be  said  that  there  is  no  external  evidence  for  this  reading. 
But  the  "  more  than  these  "  is  out  of  place  in  the  first  question,  where 
it  must  be  omitted.  The  only  way  to  save  it  is  to  put  it  into  the  third 
question,  where  it  fits  excellently. 

Now,  what  was  the  second  question  of  Jesus  ?  The  Syrus  Sinaiticus 
has  here:  "  Lovest  thou  me  much?'"  If  we  accept  this  reading,  we 
should  have  :  (i)  "  Lovest  thou  me  ?  "  (2)  "  Lovest  thou  me  much?  " 
(3)"Lovest  thou  v[iq  more  than  these?";  which  gives  a  fine  progress 
in  thought  and  a  severe  test  every  time  a  new  question  is  put.  It 
seems  so  much  more  natural  that  Jesus  should  have  asked  in  this  man- 
ner. Either  in  this  manner,  or  simply  thrice  repeating,  "  Lovest  thou 
me  ?  "  without  the  "  much  "  and  the  "  more  than  these,"  and  with  no 
variation  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  love ;"  letting  the  question  grow 
keener  by  the  mere  repetition.  Either  reading  is  good;  both  preserve 
the  noble  simplicity  of  our  Master.  To  me  the  first  seems  more  tender. 
So  a  mother  asks  her  child ;  so,  I  think,  the  Master  asks  his  disciple. 

Should,  however,  the  second  reading  be  preferred,  then  the  cru 
oiSas  0T6  ^tAw  (Tc  should  be  omitted  in  the  first  answer,  with  Syrus  Sinai- 
ticus, a,  e,  because  it  has  no  good  reason  there.  To  the  straight  ques- 
tion he  gives  a  straight  answer.  But  when  the  same  question  is 
repeated,  Peter  becomes  uneasy  and  does  not  know  what  Jesus  intends, 
and  adds  therefore:  "Thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."  In  the  second 
question  it  should  not  be  omitted,  with  Syr.  Sin.  and  a.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  it  was  added  to  the  first  answer,  when  the  ttXcov  towwv  was  put 
into  the  first  question ;  because  it  seemed  impossible  that  Peter  could 
say  an  unqualified  yes  to  it.' 

In  the  first  reading  we  may  either  retain  or  omit  the  <tu  oiSas  on 
<f>L\S>  (T€  in  the  first  and  in  the  second  answer.  But  it  seems  perhaps 
best  to  omit  it.* 

We  have  then,  on  the  one  hand,  the  almost  relentless  searching  of 
Jesus  with  the  threefold  repetition  of  the  same  question,  and  the  frank 
answer  of  Peter  first,  then  his  bewilderment,  and  lastly  the  sad  remem- 
bering of  his  denial ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tender  questioning 
of  Jesus,  searching  like  a  mother  with  anxious  love  ever  deeper, 
Peter's  open  avowal  of  his  love,  and  his  humble  appeal. 

»"  Lovest  thou  me  ?  "  "Yea,  Lord!"  "  Lovest  thou  me  ?  "  "  Yea,  Lord  !  Thou 
knowest  that  I  love  thee."  "  Lovest  thou  me  ?  "  "  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things,  thou 
knowest  that  I  love  thee." 

'"  Lovest  thou  me  ?  "  "  Yea,  Lord  !  "  "  Lovest  thou  me  much?"  "  Yea,  Lord! 
[Thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.]  "  "Lovest  thou  me  more  than  these?"  "Lord, 
thou  knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee." 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  QUESTIONS  OF  A  SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL  CATECHISM. 

I.     THE    BIBLE  :     OLD    TESTAMENT.  II.     THE    BIBLE  :     NEW    TESTAMENT. 

111.     BIBLICAL    REVELATION. 


Prefatory  Note  :  In  September,  1900,  the  Biblical  World 
published  a  somewhat  lengthy  symposium  upon  the  advisability  of 
using  catechetical  instruction  in  the  Sunday  school.  Rather  unex- 
pectedly, the  consensus  of  opinion  favored  the  employment  of  such 
instruction,  and  one  of  the  writers  suggested  that  the  Biblical  World 
undertake  the  arrangement  of  a  suitable  catechism.  After  careful 
consideration,  the  editors  have  determined  to  attempt  the  task.  To  this 
end  twelve  general  topics  have  been  chosen  and  classified  into  the  fol- 
lowing groups  :  I,  The  Bible  :  (i)  Old  Testament ;  (2)  New  Testament ; 
(3)  Biblical  Revelation.  II,  (4)  God  ;  (5)  Jesus  Christ.  Ill,  (6)  Sin ; 
(7)  Forgiveness.  IV,  (8)  The  Kingdom  of  God ;  (9)  The  Future  Life. 
V,  (10)  The  Christian  Life:  Relation  with  God;  (11)  The  Christian 
Life:  Relation  with  Men;  (12)  The  Christian  Life:  Education. 

According  to  the  plan  adopted,  ten  or  more  representative  religious 
leaders  have  been  asked  to  prepare  upon  each  of  these  twelve  topics 
those  ten  questions  which,  if  properly  answered,  would,  in  their  esti- 
mation, be  most  helpful  in  giving  Christian  instruction  to  persons  of 
sixteen  to  twenty-one.  These  questions  will  be  published  monthly  in 
the  Biblical  World. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  such  a  distribution  of  ques- 
tions is  not  intended  to  fix  the  order  or  proportions  of  the  proposed 
catechism  itself,  but  has  been  adopted  as  the  most  practical  method  of 
obtaining  a  general  expression  of  opinion.  It  is  intended  that,  after 
this  preliminary  work  has  been  done,  a  catechism  shall  be  formulated 
and  submitted  to  criticism.  This  catechism  may  contain  more  or  less 
than  twelve  topics  and  120  questions. 

After  the  questions  have  thus  been  prepared,  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  proper  answers. 

I.     THE   BIBLE:    THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

1.  Into  what  four  parts  may  the  Old  Testament  be  subdivided  ? 

2.  What  truths  dominate  the  accounts  of  the  creation  and  the  fall  ? 

35 
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3.  What  is  the  chief  lesson  taught  by  the  sacrificial  system  ? 

4.  In  what  ways  are  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  useful  ? 

5.  How  was  the  fall  of  the  southern  kingdom  a  necessary  step  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  ? 

6.  How  was  it  a  necessary  preparation  for  a  universal  religion  and  for 
Christianity  ? 

7.  In  what  does  the  especial  value  of  the  Psalms  consist  ? 

8.  What  is  the  true  conception  of  prophecy  ? 

9.  How  did  the  prophets  prepare  the  way  for  Christ  ? 

10.   What  prophetic  utterances  are  favorable  to  foreign  missions  ? 

Samuel  Ives  Curtiss. 

1.  What  are  the  chief  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  (history,  law,  prophets, 
"wisdom"  literature)? 

2.  What  advantage  is  there  in  having  God's  revelation  in  the  various  forms 
of  history,  laws,  prophecy,  and  devotional  writings  ? 

3.  In  what  respects  does  the  divine  revelation  become  fuller  and  clearer 
throughout  the  Old  Testament  ? 

4.  What  does  the  Old  Testament  teach  respecting  God's  revelation  in 
nature  ? 

5.  What  proof  of  divine  revelation  appears  in  prophecy  ? 

6.  What  testimony  does  the  New  Testament  give  to  the  revelation  in  the 
Old  ?  H.  M.  Scott. 

J.  In  the  formative  period  of  Israel's  history,  from  the  call  of  Abram  to  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,,  what  were  the  distinctive  providential  develop- 
ments, and  who  were  the  leaders  ? 

2.  What  were  the  origins  of  Israel's  social  and  religious  institutions  ? 

3.  What  was  meant  by  the  covenant  with  Abraham  and  the  redemption  out 
of  Egypt  ? 

4.  What  was  the  primitive  and  what  the  ultimate  belief  in  Jehovah  as  the 
God  of  Israel  ? 

5.  What  effect  had  the  conquest,  life  under  agricultural  conditions,  and 
contact  with  Baal  worship  on  Israel's  religious  development  ? 

6.  Who  were  the  leaders,  and  what  the  providential  developments,  of  the 
period  from  the  conquest  to  the  exile  ? 

7.  What  effect  had  the  war  of  liberation  from  Philistia,  the  establishment 
of  the  Davidic  dynasty  and  national  seat  of  worship  in  Jerusalem,  the 
secession  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  reformation  of  Josiah  ? 

8.  What  was  the  work  of  the  pre-literary  and  literary  prophets  down  to 
the  exile  ? 

9.  What  effect  had  the  exile  and  restoration  on  Israel's  religious  develop- 
ment ? 

10.  Who  were  the  religious  and  national  leaders  of  the  exilic  and  post-exilic 
period,  and  what  were  their  aims  and  ideals?     Benjamin  W.  Bacon. 
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1 .  What  are  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ? 

2.  How  were  they  divided  by  the  Jews  ? 

3.  How  was  the  law  compiled  ? 

4.  How  were  the  books  of  the  prophets  written  ? 

5.  Why  have  we  a  uniform  text? 

6.  Are  there  any  errors  in  our  text  ? 

7.  What  are  the  three  best  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ? 

8.  What  are  the  three  most  doubtful  books  ? 

9.  What  are  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  ? 

ID.    Why  were  these  books  rejected  ?  y.    .    Havf<: 

1.  What  is  a  sacred  book;  and  what  nations  have  formed  collections  of 
sacred  books  ? 

2.  What  are  the  seven  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  ? 

3.  Into  what  three  groups  may  the  prophetic  writings  be  divided  ;  and  what 
are  their  characteristics  ? 

4.  What  are  the  divisions  of  the  historical  writings ;  and  what  is  their  his- 
torical value  ? 

5.  The  character  of  the  legal  writings  ? 

6.  The  liturgical  literature  ;  occasion  and  dates  of  the  Psalms  ? 

7.  The  wisdom  books  ;  their  point  of  view  ? 

8.  Apocalyptic  literature  ;  its  nature  and  origin  ;  date  of  Daniel  ? 

9.  The  romance  (Ruth,  Jonah,  Esther)  ? 

ID.    When  were  the  books  collected  into  a  canon  ?  C   H   Toy 

1.  What  are  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  m  what  language  were  they 
written  ;  and  into  what  classes  may  they  be  divided  ? 

2.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  "the  law,"  and  what  by  "the  prophets,"  of 
the  Old  Testament  ? 

3.  What  are  the  chief  religious  truths  which  have  been  imparted  to  human- 
ity through  the  people  of  Israel,  as  contained  in  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament  ? 

4.  How  shall  we  express  the  essential  truth  of  the  Old  Testament  "law;  " 
and  by  what  considerations  should  a  Christian  determine  his  obedience 
to  the  commandments  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ? 

5.  What  do  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  teach  respecting  the  coming 
of  Messiah  and  the  nature  of  his  kingdom  ? 

6.  What  did  our  Lord  teach  respecting  his  own  relations  to  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament  ? 

7.  In  what  sense  are  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  superseded,  and  in  what  ful- 
filled, by  Christianity  ? 

8.  How  did  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  come  to  be  regarded  as  "  Sacred 
Scripture  ; "  and  why  can  they  now  properly  be  so  esteemed  by  the  Chris- 
tian ? 
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g.    Why  do  we  accept  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  as  belonging  to 

the  "  Word  of  God  "  ? 
10.    How  may  we  best  use  the  Old  Testament  for  the  confirmation  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  for  edification  in  the  Christian  life  ? 

George  T.  Ladd, 

1.  What  is  the  Old  Testament  ? 

2.  What  are  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  order  in  the  English 
Bible  ? 

3.  When  and  by  whom  were  these  books  written  ? 

4.  How  may  these  books  be  divided  ? 

5.  What  is  the  contents  of  the  Hexateuch  ? 

6.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  laws  of  Israel,  and  how  may  they  be  generally 
classified  ? 

7.  What  is  the  contents  of  the  historical  books  ? 

8.  With  what  purpose  and  under  what  limitations  were  the  narratives  in 
both  the  Hexateuch  and  the  historical  books  written  ? 

g.    What  is  the  contents  of  the  poetical  books  ? 
10.    What  is  the  contents  of  the  prophetical  books  ?  EL    Curtis 

1.  Into  what  three  parts  was  the  Old  Testament  divided  in  the  Jewish 
church,  and  why  ? 

2.  Who  was  the  founder  of  the  law  or  Torah,  and  when  and  through  whose 
agency  did  this  Torah  receive  its  final  form  ? 

3.  What  is  the  substance  of  the  Torah  ? 

4.  What  are  the  former  prophets,  and  what  is  the  distinguishing  feature 
which  marks  them  as  prophetical  books  rather  than  history  in  the  modern 
sense  of  that  word  ? 

5.  Who  are  the  latter  prophets,  when  did  they  live,  and  what  was  their 
mission  ? 

6.  What  books  constitute  the  wisdom  literature,  and  what  are  their  charac- 
teristics ? 

7.  To  what  class  of  literature  do  Ruth,  Esther,  (and  Jonah)  belong,  and 
what  is  their  purpose  ? 

8.  When  were  the  Psalms  composed,  and  how  were  they  used  ? 

9.  What  was  the  object  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  what  important  doctrine 
is  first  taught  there  ? 

10.  What  other  books  among  the  writings,  and  what  is  their  character  ? 

J.  P.  Peters. 

n.     THE   BIBLE:    THE   NEW   TESTAMENT. 

1 .  What  is  the  relation  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old  ? 

2.  Into  what  main  parts  may  it  be  subdivided  ? 

3.  What  is  the  chief  object  of  the  synoptic  gospels  ? 
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4.  What  is  the  chief  object  of  the  fourth  gospel  ? 

5.  What  is  the  special  purpose  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ? 

6.  Which  is  the  most  important  of  Paul's  epistles  ? 

7.  What  great  doctrine  does  he  teach  in  that  epistle  ? 

8.  What  does  the  apostle  James  emphasize  in  his  epistle  ? 

9.  What  virtue  does  Paul  commend  as  most  important  in  the  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  ? 

CO.  What  are  set  forth  in  James  and  the  first  epistle  of  John  as  evidences  of 

true  religion  ? 

Samuel  Ives  Curtiss. 

1 .  What  do  the  prophets  of  the  advent  (Zechariah,  John  the  Baptist,  etc.) 
testify  respecting  the  divine  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  ? 

2.  What  did  Jesus  teach  about  the  Old  Testament  revelation  ? 

3.  Why  is  the  revelation  in  Christ  of  supreme  importance  ? 

4.  How  did  Jesus  connect  the  Holy  Spirit  with  divine  revelation  ? 

5.  What  authority  had   the  apostles  to  continue  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  ? 

€.    On  what  confession  of  the  apostles  was  the  church  built  ? 

7.    In  what  state  of  mind  and  heart  must  we  study  the  Scriptures  ? 

•8.    Why  is  the  last  book  of  the  Bible  called  the  revelation  ? 

H.  M.  Scott. 

s.    What  was    the    significance  of    the    movement    called    the  baptism  of 
John? 

2.  What  method  was  employed  by  Jesus  to  inaugurate  the  kingdom  ? 

3.  What  opposition  did  he  meet  from  synagogue  and  temple  authorities, 
and  how  did  they  compass  his  death  ? 

4.  With  what   principle  of  faith  did  Jesus  meet  and  interpret  this  seeming 
defeat  ? 

5.  How  were  his  followers  lifted  from  their  despair  and  led  to  look  upon 
the  course  of  events  as  providential  ? 

6.  What  was  the  earlier  and  later  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  as  "  the  Gift  of 
God"? 

7.  Through  what  events  and  arguments  was  the  church  led  to  accept  the 
extension  of  the  messianic  inheritance  to  the  gentiles  ? 

8.  What  were  Paul's  ideas  as  to  the  relation  of  the  death  of  Christ  to  the 
system  of  legal  religion  ? 

.9.    In  what   relation  stands  the  ultimate  New  Testament  representation  of 
Christ  as  the  Word  of  God  to  that  of  the  messianic  Redeemer  expected 
by  his  first  followers  ? 
10.    What  is    the   New  Testament    conception  of    the    "restoration   of    all 
things"  in  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the  City  of  God  ? 

B.  W.  Bacon. 
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1.  What  are  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  ? 

2.  Why  are  there  various  readings  ? 

3.  Why  are  our  twenty-seven  books  canonical  ? 

4.  What  are  the  characteristics  of   Matthew  ? 

5.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  Mark  ? 

6.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  Luke  ? 

7.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  John  ? 

8.  What  was  the  history  of  the  early  church  ?  (Acts.) 

9.  What  was  the  belief  of  the  early  church  ?  (Epistles.) 
10.  What  was  the  hope  of  the  early  church  ?  (Apocalypse.) 

D.  A.  Hayes. 

1.  During  what  period  were  the  New  Testament  books  composed  ? 

2.  Life  of  Paul  ? 

3.  Date  and  purpose  of  the  four  great  epistles  ? 

4.  Object  of  the  other  epistles  ascribed  to  Paul  ? 

5 .  Form  of  the  synoptic  gospels  ? 

6.  Form  of  the  fourth  gospel  ? 

7.  Contents  of  Acts  ? 

8.  The  catholic  and  the  pastoral  epistles  ? 

9.  The  Apocalypse — date  and  character  ? 

10.    When  were  the  New  Testament  books  collected  into  a  canon  ? 

C.  H.  Toy. 

1 .  What  are  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  in  what  language  were  they 
written  ;  and  into  what  classes  may  they  be  divided  ? 

2.  How  did  the  four  gospels  originate  ;  and  how  shall  we  understand  the 
different  lives  of  the  one  Christ  which  they  represent  ? 

3.  How  did  the  epistles  originate ;  and  how  can  their  instructions  and 
exhortations  for  the  early  Christians  be  binding  upon  us  ? 

4.  What  is  the  meanmg  of  the  book  of  Acts  ir^^the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  ? 

5.  How  do  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  consider  their  teachings  to  be 
related  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  ? 

6.  In  what  books  of  the  New  Testament  do  we  find  taught  the  central 
truths  of  our  holy  religion  ;  and  with  what  spirit  should  a  Christian  study 
these  books  ? 

7.  In  what  consists  the  superiority  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament 
to  those  of  the  Old  Testament  ? 

8.  How  shall  we  reconcile  the  different  views  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  work, 
which  appear  in  the  different  writings  of  the  New  Testament  ? 

9.  How  did  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  for  all  Christian  believers  ? 

10.    What  distinctions  among  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  were  made 
by  the  early  Christian  church?  George  T.   Ladd, 
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1.  What  principle  of  selection  controlled  in  making  the  collection  of  the 
books  known  as  the  New  Testament  ?  and  when  was  the  authority 
of  that  collection,  as  we  have  it,  definitely  recognized  ? 

2.  Is  the  authority  of  a  New  Testament  book  dependent  upon  apostolic 
authorship  ? 

3.  What  is  the  task,  and  what  has  been  the  result,  of  textual  criticism  of 
the  New  Testament  ? 

4 .  What  is  the  task  of  the  higher  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  ? 

5 .  Name  the  writings  attributed  to  Paul,  with  their  probable  dates. 

6.  Name  the  other  apostolic  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  with  their 
probable  authorship  and  dates. 

7.  What  is  the  synoptic  question  ?  Give  the  probable  dates  of  the  synoptic 
gospels. 

8.  What  two  books  are  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Luke,  and  what  are  their 
probable  dates  ? 

9.  What  is  the  Johannean  question  ?  Give  the  probable  dates  for  the  gospel 
and  epistles  of  John. 

10.  What  is  an  apocalypse,  and  what  principle  should  control  in  its  interpre- 
tation ?  Rush  Rhees. 

1.  What  is  the  New  Testament  ? 

2.  What  are  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  ? 

3.  •  When  and  by  whom  were  these  books  written  ? 

4.  How  may  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  be  divided  ? 

5.  What  is  the  contents  of  the  synoptic  gospels  ? 

6.  What  is  the  contents  of  the  gospel  of  John  ? 

7.  What  is  the  contents  of  the  book  of  Acts  ? 

8.  What  is  the  contents  of  the  Pauline  and  catholic  epistles  ? 
g.  What  is  the  contents  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ? 

10.    What  is  the  contents  of  the  book  of  Revelation  ?  £    l_  Curtis. 

1.  What  are  the  names  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  into  what 
four  divisions  do  they  fall  ? 

2.  What  are  the  synoptical  gospels,  and  what  are  their  characteristics  ? 

3.  What  are  the  Logia  or  sayings,  and  what  is  their  relation  to  our  present 
synoptical  gospels  ? 

4.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  and  wherein  does  it  differ 
from  the  synoptical  gospels  ? 

5.  What  are  the  contents  and  what  the  object  of  the  book  of  Acts  ? 

6.  Name  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  in  the  order  of  their  dates. 

7.  What  was  their  occasion  and  what  their  purpose  ? 

8.  What  are  the  catholic  epistles,  and  what  are  their  characteristics? 

9.  What  other  epistle  or  epistles,  by  whom  written,  and  for  what  purpose  ?' 
10.    What  is  the  object  of  the  book  of  Revelation  ?  j_  p_  Peters. 
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III.     BIBLICAL   REVELATION. 

1.  In  what  ways  has  God  made  revelations  to  man  ? 

2.  Why  is  a  record  of  revelation  necessary  ? 

3.  How  and  through  whom  were  the  revelations  given  ? 

4.  How  far  de  the  peculiarities  of  the  people  through  whom  and  to  whom 
they  were  given  affect  the  form  of  the  revelations  ? 

5.  Why  must  they  be  progressive  ? 

6.  Are  the  underlying  ideas  of  each  revelation  permanent? 

7.  What  is  the  ultimate  test  of  the  universal  need  of  a  given  revelation  ? 

8.  Through  whom  was  the  most  perfect  revelation  made  to  man  ? 

9.  What  is  the  greatest  and  most  comprehensive  truth  revealed  in  the  New 
Testament  ? 

I  o.    Why  do  we  first  have  in  the  New  Testament  a  revelation  of  the  future  life  ? 

Samuel  Ives  Curtiss. 

1 .  What  is  the  first  duty  of  man  ? 

2.  What  rule  has  God  given  us  to  guide  our  lives  in  the  way  of  his  pardon 
and  peace  ? 

3.  How  do  we  know  that  the  Scriptures  contain  a  revelation  from  God  ? 

4.  What  do  the  Scriptures  principally  teach  ? 

5.  What  is  revealed  to  us  by  the  account  of  the  disobedience  of  Adam  and 
Eve? 

6.  How  did  God  reveal  himself  in  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham  and 
his  household  ? 

7.  What  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation  were  abolished  by  Christ  ? 

8.  What  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  sacrifices  ordered  to  be  offered  in  the  Old 
Testament  ? 

9.  What  revelation  of  the  Messiah  was  made  in  the  Old  Testament  ? 

10.  What  special  revelation  of  God  did  Jesus  give? 

11.  What  was  the   gospel  which  Paul   declared  was  revealed  unto  him  by 
Christ  ? 

12.  What  is  the  place  of  God's  law  in  man's  religious  life  ? 

13.  What  is  the  prayer  which  Jesus  taught  his  disciples  ? 

14.  How  did  Jesus  sum  up  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  ? 

15.  How  are  our  religious  faith  and  knowledge  connected  with  God's  revela- 
tion in  the  Scriptures  ? 

16.  In  what  sense  does  God's  spirit  still  make  revelations  to  men  ? 

H.  M.  Scott. 

1.  If  God  grants  the  manifestation  of  himself  to  men  (i)  in  providential 
events  (revelation)  and  (2)  in  the  interpretation  of  these  events  by  men  of 
God  (inspiration),  what  title  have  the  Scripture  writings  to  the  unique 
reverence  of  Christians? 

2.  Does  the  authority  of  Scripture  extend  to  all  its  statements  and  implica- 
tions, or  only  to  the  didactic  intention  of  the  writer  ? 
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3.  What  is  known  as  to  the  date  and  origin  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  ?     Of  the  prophetic  and  other  books  ? 

4.  What  is  known  of  the  process  of  canonization  from  the  promulgation  of 
the  book  of  the  covenant  (2  Kings  23:3)  to  the  closing  of  the  collection 
of  Hebrew  sacred  literature  ? 

5.  To  what  do  the  teachings  of  Jesus  owe  their  authority  in  the  church  ? 

6.  What  relation  have  the  letters  of  Paul  and  apostolic  men,  the  gospels, 
and  other  New  Testament  writings  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  ? 

7.  What  is  known  as  to  the  date  and  origins  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
New  Testament  ?     Of  its  other  books  ? 

8.  What  is  the  general  outcome  of  study  into  the  history  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  biblical  writings  as  to  the  accuracy  of  their  text  ? 

9.  What  considerations  have  ultimately  controlled  in  the  inclusion  of  the 
canonical  books  and  the  exclusion  of  the  apocryphal  ? 

10.    What  constitutes  the  Bible  an  organic  unit  and  guarantees  the  adequacy 
of  the  present  Protestant  canon  ?  Benjamin  W.  Bacon. 

1.  What  are  the  revelations  of  Genesis  ? 

2.  What  are  the  revelations  of  Amos  ? 

3.  What  are  the  revelations  of  Isaiah  ? 

4.  What  are  the  revelations  of  the  synoptics  ? 

5.  What  are  the  revelations  of  Paul  ?' 

6.  What  are  the  revelations  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ? 

7.  What  are  the  revelations  of  John  ? 

8.  Is  the  biblical  revelation  progressive  ? 

9.  Is  the  biblical  revelation  consistent  with  error  ? 

10.    Is  the  biblical  revelation  final  and  complete  ?  t-v     »     Havf«; 

1.  The  central  religious  principle  of  the  pre-exilic  prophets. 

2.  Their  ethical  teaching  as  compared  with  the  popular  practice. 

3.  Comparison  with  religion  and  ethics  of  Egypt  and  Greece. 

4.  The  culture  and  ethics  of  the  later  lawbooks  and  prophets. 

5.  The  wisdom  books  :  ethics  of  Proverbs  —  pessimism  of  Ecclesiastes. 

6.  The  spiritual  element  in  the  Psalms. 

7.  The  religious  ideas  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

8.  Paul's  point  of  view. 

9.  Religious  conceptions  in  Colossians,  Ephesians,  Hebrews,  and  the  fourth 
gospel. 

10.    The  ethics  of  the  New  Testament.  ^    it    -p^^ 

1.  Why  does  the  Christian  church  claim  the  truths  of  the  Bible  to  be  given 
by  divine  revelation  ? 

2.  How  shall  we  describe  the  special,  most  essential  characteristics  of  the 
biblical  revelation  ? 
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3.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  ? 

4.  How  do  all   seeming  discrepancies  and  defects  in  the  biblical  writings 
affect  the  Christian  doctrine  of  biblical  revelation  and  inspiration  ? 

5.  In  what  relation  does  all  of  biblical  revelation  stand  to  the  person  and 
teachings  of  Christ  ? 

6.  How  should   the  Christian   use   the  Bible    as    his    "  rule  of   faith   and 
practice"  ? 

7.  In  what  relation  do  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  stand 
to  the  Christian  church,  and  to  its  work  of  evangelizing  the  world  ? 

8.  Whence  comes  that  authority  by  reason  of  which  the  biblical  writings 
are  called  "Holy  Scriptures"  and  "the  Word  of  God"? 

9.  How  should  Christians  regard  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  related  to  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  as  a  means  of  grace  ? 

10.    What  helps  may  a  Christian  most  profitably  employ  to  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  true  "  Word  of  God  "  ? 

George  T,  Ladd. 

1.  What  is  a  revelation  ? 

2.  In  what  sense  is  the  Bible  a  revelation  ? 

3.  What  evidences  establish  the  claim  that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation  ? 

4.  What  is  inspiration  ? 

5.  In  what  sense  is  the  Bible  an  inspired  revelation  ? 

6.  What  evidences  establish  the  claim  that  the  Bible  is  an  inspired  revela- 
tion ? 

7.  What  is  the  function  of  authority  in  religion  ? 

8.  In  what  sense  is  the  Bible  authoritative  ? 

9.  To  what  extent  is  the  authority  of  biblical   revelation  dependent  on  our 
knowledge  of  the  authorship  and  date  of  its  several  parts  ? 

10.    To  what  extent  is  the  authority  of  biblical  revelation  dependent  on  the 

scientific  and  historical  accuracy  of  the  Bible  ? 

Rush  Rhees. 

1.  Why  are  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  received  as  sacred  or 
of  divine  authority  ? 

2.  What  are  the  principal  subjects  of  divine  revelation  ? 

3.  How  is  God  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament  respecting  his  being  and 
character  ? 

4.  What  is  the  substance  of  the  divine  requirements  of  man  revealed  in 
the  Old  Testament  ? 

5.  Wherein  are  these  requirements  principally  expressed  ? 

6.  What  is  the  redemptive  purpose  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament  ? 

7.  Wherein  does  the  New  Testament  revelation  differ  from  that  of  the  Old 
Testament  ? 

8.  What  is  the  new  knowledge  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  respecting 
the  being  and  character  of  God  ? 
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9.    What  is  the  new  knowledge  revealed  in  the  Xew  Testament  respecting 
the  divine  requirements  of  man  ? 
10.  What  is  the  new   knowledge  revealed  in  the  Xew  Testament  respecting 
the  redemptive  purpose  ?  j.    ^   cuRTis. 

1.  Who  was  the  founder  of  the  religion  of   Israel,  and  what  was  the  nature 
of  his  revelation  ? 

2.  What  was  the  spiritual  effect  of  David  and  his  kingdom   in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  religions  life  of  Israel  ? 

3.  Who  were  the  prophets,  and  what  did  they  teach  ? 

4.  When  and  how  did  the  Jews  become  true  monotheists  ? 

5.  When  and  how  did  they  reach  the  doctrine  of  resurrection  and   future 
life  ? 

6.  What  was  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  ? 

7.  How  and  why  is  Jesus  called  Christ  ? 

'-  8.    What  was  the  essence  of  his  revelation  of  God  ? 

^9.    How  was  his  religion  founded  ? 

10.    How  and  bv  whom  was  it  made  a  universal  religion  ? 

J.  P.  Peters. 


1  n  r,     1  n.Mr  1  .-\  1  iw^>  .- 


CONSTRUCTIVE    STUDIES    IN    THE     PRIESTLY    ELE- 
MENT IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


By   William    R.    Harper, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


I.       ITS    GENERAL    SCOPE. 

The  subject  treated  in  this  series  of  studies  is  so  extensive 
and  the  number  of  topics  to  be  considered  is  so  great  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  is  impracticable  to  give  specific  references  to 
literature  in  connection  with  each  topic.  The  student  is  referred 
in  general  to  the  following  books  :  Smith's  Dictio?iary  of  the  Bible, 
1893;  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  of  which  three  volumes 
have,  thus  far  been  issued  ;  Encyclopcedia  Biblica,  edited  by  T.  K. 
Cheyne  and  J.  Sutherland  Black,  of  which  the  first  volume  only 
has  as  yet  appeared;  Nowack,  Lehrbuch  der  hebrdischen  Archd- 
ologie ;  Benzinger,  Hebrdische  Archdologie ;  W.  R.  Smith,  Lectures 
on  the  Religion  of  the  Semites  (second  edition,  1894);  Schultz, 
Old  Testament  Theology,  Vo\.  I,  pp.  174-220,  337-406;  Vol,  II, 
pp.  65-78;  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel,  pp. 
1-167  ;  Green,  The  Hebrew  Feasts,  etc.^ 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  it  seems  unwise,  and  in  view  of  the 
organization  of  the  material  it  is  unnecessary,  to  insert  questions 
and  suggestions  as  aids  to  study.  The  reader  should  study  care- 
fully in  connection  with  each  topic  the  passages  cited  in  the 
parallel  column,  which  furnish  the  basis  for  the  statements  made 
in  the  body  of  the  text. 

§1.  Three  Elements  Enter  into  Religion.  —  The  reli- 
gion of  an  individual  or  nation  depends  upon  the  promi- 
nence given  to  one  or  another  of  these  elements  : 
Ps.  103:1;  150.  (i)    ^tfrj';^/)>,  or,  more  technically,  <:;///,  a  word  which 

expresses  the  general  attitude  of  the  individual  or  group 
of   individuals   toward    that    outside    higher    world    of 

'  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  John  D.  Davis,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
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supernatural  or  divine  existence,  and  which  includes  the 
outward  acts  that  in  various  forms  symbolize  the  inward 
thought. 

(2)  Belief,  or,  more  technically,  creed,  a  word  which   ?®j?*'^=l' 
expresses  the  peculiar  intellectual  position  entertained 

by  an  individual  or  group  of  individuals  concerning  cer- 
tain facts  supposed  to  be  essential,  and  their  explanation. 

(3)  CJ?«^a^/,  or,  more  technically,  <?M/Vj,  which  includes   ?*^*^-^/|' 
all  the  acts  and  feelings  of  man  in  so  far  as  they  are  James i ray- 
related  to  his  duties  to  himself  and  to  his  fellows,  and 

to  the  fundamental  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 

§2.  Three  Great  Channels  of  Rerelation  are  found  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  through  these,  separately  and 
together,  there  has  come  down  to  us  a  wonderful  story 
of  the  interworking  of  God  and  man.     These  are : 

(i)  The  word  of   the  prophet,  including  the  utter-  j"-*^/'^' 
ances  through  centuries  of  that  unique  order  established 
to  give  to  the   Hebrew  nation   and  to   the  world    the 
"word"  of  God. 

(2)  The  counsel  of  the  sage,  including  the  wise  say-  ^o'y^i's'a 
ings  and  philosophical  teachings  (in  the  form  of  proverbs,      3°'  ^'-  '*• 
riddles,  essays,  dialogues,  etc.)  found,  for  example,  in  the 

books  of  Proverbs,  Job,  and  Ecclesiastes. 

(3)  The  instruction  (or  law)  of  the  priest,  which  forms  jer.  18:18; 
the  subject  of  consideration  in  this  and  the  following 
articles. 

§3.  The  Place  of  Worship  is  First  of  All  to  be  Noticed. 
—  In  ancient  times  because  it  seemed  to  men  that  certain 
places  were  more  favored  by  the  gods  than  others,  in 
modern  times  because  men  fancy  that  a  certain  environ- 
ment is  especially  conducive  to  the  spirit  of  worship,  the 
place  has  always  been  a  subject  of  greatest  importance. 
The  place  was  in  early  days  something  connected  with 
nature  : 

(i)  High  places,  or  hills,  were  especially  sought  as   i  Kings  14:23: 

1     •  1         ,1         r  ^     ■,  I  Chron.  31:29; 

being  the  abode  of  God.  Exod.  19:2,3,12. 

(2)  Treesoi  a  notable  character  are  frequently  referred  Gen.  12:6;  13:1$. 
to  as  connected  with  worship. 

(3)  Springs,  or  wells,  are  places  by  the  side  of  which  ®*°-  "^^'s,  14- 
angels  were  thought  to  dwell. 
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<jen.  31:44-54; 
•Oen.  a8: 18-23. 


Bxod.  30:34-36; 
I  Kings  7: 48; 
3  Kings  16:10-15; 
Ezod.  37:1-8; 
I  Kings  3: 28-30. 


Josh.  4:11; 

1  Sam.  4:3-6; 

2  Sam.  6:2-17; 
Exod.  35:10-21; 
Ezod.  25:22. 


3  Sam.  7:2-6; 
Exod.,  chap.  26; 
Exod.  33: 7-9; 
lTumb.17: 4,13,13. 


I  Kings  6:1,3,11- 

14.  37,  38; 
Ezek.  43:1-13; 
Hag.  1:4-14; 
Ezra  3: 12, 13; 

6:13-18. 


Bxod.  3:2-5; 
Ps.  137. 


(4)  Sacred  stones  are  mentioned  as  places  to  which 
the  god  came  to  meet  his  worshiper,  and  on  which  food 
is  placed  or  libations  of  oil  poured  out. 

In  each  of  these  places  Jehovah  has  shown  his  pres- 
ence, and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  hill  or  tree  or 
spring  or  stone  is  sacred.  (From  Numb.  22  :4i  it  is  to 
be  seen  that  this  idea  of  sacred  places  was  found  among 
other  nations;  cf.  also  Isa.  16:  12.) 

The  place  was  also  often  something  of  a  more  or  less 
artificial  c\\z.xz.c\.t.\ ,  as  is  seen  in  the  use  of — 

(5)  The  altar,  which  was  sometimes  only  of  loose 
earth  thrown  up  ;  at  others,  of  unhewn  stone  ;  at  still 
others,  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  This  altar  was  the 
refuge  and  asylum  of  him  who  fled  the  hand  of  ven- 
geance, the  witness  of  vows,  the  place  on  which  the  sac- 
rifice was  laid. 

(6)  The  ark,  or  chest,  a  sacred  box  in  which  certain 
sacred  things  were  deposited  ;  used  in  case  of  war, 
because  it  was  thought  to  afford  protection  ;  designated 
as  a  place  of  communion  with  God. 

(7)  The  tent,  or  tabernacle,  a  dwelling  in  which  the 
ark  is  preserved,  and  around  which  the  holiest  associa- 
tions cluster.  Moses  makes  most  practical  use  of  it,  and 
it  comes  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  Hebrew  thought 
and  tradition. 

(8)  The  temple,  which  with  the  progress  of  civilization 
(the  establishment  of  courts  and  the  building  of  palaces) 
takes  the  place  of  the  tent,  as  being  more  dignified  than 
a  tent.  There  was  {ci)  Solomon's  temple,  erected  at  a 
significant  period  of  national  development;  (^)  the  tem- 
ple of  Ezekiel's  vision,  which  was  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  Israel's  religious 
thought ;  and  {c)  the  second  temple,  erected  with  some 
disappointment,  after  the  return  from  exile. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  once  more,  that  communion  with 
God  is  sought  and  obtained  in  connection  with  natural 
places  (hills,  trees,  springs,  stones)  and  with  places 
constructed  by  man  (altars,  ark,  tent,  temple).  It  will 
be  at  a  later  time,  when  temples  are  destroyed,  men 
are  scattered,  groups   living  here  and  there,  when   the 
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realistic  conception  gives  place  to  the  idealistic,  and 
the  material  to  the  spiritual,  that  synagogues  and 
churches  will  spring  into  existence,  and,  thus  in  still 
another  form,  satisfy  the  inward  craving  of  humanity 
for  a  sacred  place,  in  which  to  offer  worship  to  the  unseen 
powers. 

§  4.  The  Priest,  or  Minister  of  worship,  was  the  second 
necessity  of  worship,  the  first  being  the  place.  It  is  the 
priest  who  conducts  the  worship. 

(i)  His  function  was  threefold:  to  carry  the  ark,  to  ?fi*!'°-^'    . 

^  -^  '  Judg.  17:7-13; 

minister  to  Jehovah,  to  bless  in  his  name.     In  the  earliest  jj^'i^^i^^ 
times  the  need  of  having  some  such  priest  was  felt,  his 
presence  being  thought  to  be  attended    with    peculiar 
blessing. 

(2)  The  priest-idea  became  so  strong  in  Israel  that  Deut.  14:2; 
the  nation  itself  was  understood  to  be  a  nation  of  priests,   Ezra  7:21,  25,  26. 
or  a  priestly  nation,   set  apart  to  minister  to  the  other 

nations  of  the  world.  After  the  exile,  kings  cease  to  sit 
on  Israel's  throne  ;  and  priests,  under  the  form  of  a 
hierarchy,  control  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  This  fact 
shows  how  great  a  role  the  priest  plays  in  Israelitish 
history. 

(3)  Besides  the  priests  and  prophets  who  served  and  i  Kings  18:1^-22; 
spoke  for  Jehovah,  there  were  at  many  times  in  Israel's  Ezek.  8:15,16. ' 
history  priests  and  prophets  whose  lives  were  devoted  to 

the  service  of  other  gods. 

§5.  Sacrifice  was  the  most  significant  act  of  worship 

in  ancient  times. 

(i)  At  first  this  was  a  social  meal,  a  banquet  in  which   Gen.  18: 1-8; 

^  I  Sam.  1:3-8; 

the  offerer  and  his  friends  participated  and  to  which  the     9:23-35; 

.       .      J        rr.,  I  Chron,  16: 1-3 

deity  was  invited.  There  are  frequent  references  to  such 
sacrificial  meals  in  which  the  members  of  a  family,  or  of 
a  clan,  or,  indeed,  of  a  whole  nation  take  part.  This  meal 
was  full  of  joy,  sometimes  boisterous.  Those  who  par- 
ticipated were  eating  and  drinking  with  the  deity  ;  it  was 
a  communion  of  the  worshiper  and  his  god. 

(2)  In  later  times  sacri^ce  becomes  more  formal,  and  fs.  51:18, 19; 
^   ^  -^  '  Isa.  i:  11-17; 

gradually  grows  into  an  exclusively  religious   act.     The   ^^■'  chaps.  1-7; 
prophets   strongly  denounce  sacrifice  in  which  the  true      ®*<^- 
spirit  of  worship  is  lacking,  or  which  in  itself,  without  a 
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Gen.  8:20; 
Lev.,  chaps.  4,9. 


Lev.  3: 1-6; 
Judg.  20:  26. 


Gen.  35: 14; 
Exod.  29:  40,  41; 
Numb.  28:  7. 

Exod.  30:1,  7-9; 
Numb.  4: 16. 


Lev.,  chaps.  5,  7, 
Numb.  6: 12. 


Lev.  4:24-34; 
Lev.,  chap.  16; 
Numb.,  chap.  7; 
15:27- 


Deut.  12:6-17; 
Numb.  15: 19-21; 
Numb.  18:8-29; 
Exod.  29:27,  28. 


Exod.  20:  24; 

29:40;  30:  i; 
Lev.  2: 1,  4,  13; 

7:12;  23:13. 


proper  life,  is  thought  to  gain  Jehovah's  favor.  The 
book  of  Leviticus  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  sacrifice^ 
viz.,  the  method,  the  kinds,  etc.,  etc.  This  more  formal 
and  exclusively  religious  conception  of  sacrifice  comes  ta 
prevail  universally  in  the  last  centuries  of  Israel's  history. 

(3)  Several  different  kinds  of  offerings  or  sacrifice 
were  distinguished,  according  as  each  expressed  a  par- 
ticular purpose,  or  was  presented  by  a  particular  method  ; 
among  these  were  : 

{a)  The  burnt-offering,  which  consisted  of  the  burning 
of  a  whole  animal  of  the  proper  kind  upon  an  altar  as  an 
offering  to  Jehovah. 

{I))  The  peace-offering,  which  was  also  an  animal  sacri- 
fice, but  differed  from  the  burnt-offering  in  that  it 
provided  for  the  giving  of  only  the  blood  and  certain 
specified  parts  of  the  animal  to  Jehovah,  the  rest  being^ 
eaten  by  the  sacrificial  guests. 

{c)  The  drink-offering,  which  was  a  libation  of  wine, 
or  oil,  usually  made  in  connection  with  other  offerings. 

(d)  The  incense-offering,  in  which  fragrant  spices  were 
burned  with  the  thought  that  the  rising  fragrance  was 
acceptable  to  Jehovah. 

(d')  The  trespass-offering,  which  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expiating  offenses  against  Jehovah  and  man  in 
which  the  damage  could  be  estimated  and  covered  by 
compensation  ;  the  blood  of  the  animal  was  poured  out 
to  Jehovah,  the  fat  was  burned  on  the  altar,  and  the  rest 
was  the  perquisite  of  the  priests. 

(/)  The  sin-offering,  which  occupied  a  very  important 
place  in  the  cultus  and  of  which  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  shedding  of  blood  is  a  conspicuous  feature  ; 
the  specifications  for  this  part  of  the  ritual  are  very  com- 
plete and  detailed. 

{£)  The  heave-offering,  consisting  of  certain  portions 
of  the  sacrifice  that  were  given  over  to  the  priests  and 
were  waved  by  them  before  the  altar  as  a  token  of  the 
fact  that  they  belonged  to  Jehovah,  but  had  been  given 
over  by  him  to  the  priests. 

(4)  Great  care  was  taken  as  to  the  materials  which 
might  enter  into  a  sacrifice.    These  were  in  general  flesh. 
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fine  flour  or  meal,   incense,  oil,  wine,  cakes  of  dough, 

salt.     Here  again  important  conceptions  were  associated 

with  each  of  the  materials,  and  regulations  were  enacted 

prescribing  the  exact  character  and  amount  of  materials 

to  be  used. 

§6.  The  Times  of  Worship  were  an  important  item,  for  i  Sam.  9:12,  13, 

32-34  > 
these  were  the  feast  occasions;  these  were  often  merely   iSam.i:3,4. 

the  social  meals  of  a  clan ;  or,  in  other  cases,  connected 

with  a  pilgrimage.     They  had  their  origin  in  connection 

with  the  times  of  the  moon  and  the  seasons,  arising,  as 

they  did,  out  of  the  pastoral  or  agricultural  life.     Men 

whose   hearts    have    the    same    tendencies    are    drawn 

together,  and  in  the  act  of  association  there  is  worship ; 

for  the  more  closely  they  are  united,  the  nearer  they  may 

come  to  God.    To  know  more  of  God  is  itself  to  worship 

him,  and  the   highest  form  of  worship  is,  perhaps,  that 

which  involves  communion  with  others  as  well  as  with 

God. 

(i)  There  were  three  great  feasts,  the  first  coming  in   Exod.  23 :  14-17. 

the  springtime,    the    second   in  the  early  summer,    the 

third  in  the   autumn.      These    correspond    roughly   to 

the  more  modern   Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Thanksgiving 

seasons. 

(2)  There    were  also    special    feasts  and  feast  days,  Hos.  3:11. 
which   in    early  times  seem  to    have    been   of  a  joyous 
character. 

(3)  There    were   days,  like   the   Day  of    Atonement,  Lev.  16:29-34. 
which  were  days  of  affliction  rather  than  of  joy. 

(4)  There  were  also  fast  days,  as  well  as  feast  days,   zech.  7:3-5; 

^   ^  -^  -^    '    Esther  9:28-31. 

celebrating  some  great  calamity. 

§  7.  Other  Acts  of  Worship. —  In  connection  with  and 

forming  a  part  of   worship    were    several   specific    acts, 

such  as  — 

(1)  Prayer;  this  was  always   implied    in    the    act  of  Gen- 24:12  fr.; 
^   '  -^  J  f  I  Sam.  1:10;  8:6; 

sacrifice,    but   very    frequently   it  was    independent    of  i  Kings  8:23-53; 

sacrifice.  If  the  deity  is  a  person,  and  if  he  has  real  inter-   n^^-  1:4-";' 3: 4. 

est  in  his  clan  or  tribe  or  people,  he  will  surely  listen  to 

them,  when  in  distress  their  heart  appeals   for  succor  ; 

and  also  when  in  joy  they  express  appreciation  of  some 

great  favor  which  he  has  shown  them.    Abraham's  prayer 
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Judg.  II :  30-39; 
I  Sam.  i:ii; 
Judg.  13:3-7; 
Numb.  6:  1-12. 


I  Kings  6:  19: 
Exod.  28:30; 
Gen.  20:3;  28:10, 


Isa.  47:9; 
Ter.  27:9; 
Mai.  3:5; 
Dan.  2:2; 
Deut.  18:9-13. 


Gen.  4:21; 
Amos  5:23; 
Isa.  30:39,  32; 
Jer.  48:36; 
Numb.  10:  2; 

31:6; 
Josh.  6:4ff. ; 
Ps.  137:2;  33:2; 
2  Sam.  16: 14; 
Exod.  15:  20; 
Ps.  149:3;  150:4. 


Pss.  103;  134;  136. 


Pss.  80;  88;  102. 


for  the  city  in  which  his  relatives  dwelt  is  characteristic 
of  the  earliest  and  the  latest  periods  of  civilization,  and 
is  thoroughly  typical  of  humanity. 

(2)  The  vow  was  a  kind  of  prayer,  very  common  in 
ancient  times,  and,  when  once  made,  regarded  as  invio- 
lable. The  vow  sometimes  involved  a  simple  gift;  at 
others,  perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  Jephthah,  the  sacrifice 
of  a  human  life  ;  at  still  others,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Nazirite,  it  signified  setting  apart  to  the  service  of  God. 

(3)  The  oracle  and  dream,  as  methods  of  ascertaining 
the  divine  will,  must  be  counted  as  acts  of  worship.  In 
these  methods,  as  in  all  the  others,  the  Israelites  did  not 
differ  from  the  other  ancient  nations  in  the  midst  of 
whom  they  dwelt. 

(4)  Sorcery  was  also  employed  in  many  forms,  for 
there  were  diviners,  augurers,  enchanters,  charmers,  con- 
suiters  with  familiar  spirits,  wizards,  and  necromancers  ; 
but  acts  of  this  kind  were  always  forbidden. 

(5)  Music  and  dancing  were  accompaniments  of  wor- 
ship. If  worship  is  the  expression  of  the  heart  in  com- 
munion with  God,  it  must  include  melody  and  rhythm, 
sound  and  movement.  Music  has  always  formed  a  part 
of  worship,  and  in  many  cases  dancing  has  accompanied, 
not  only  festival,  but  worship. 

§  8.  Songs  and  Hymns  of  Worship. — These  furnish  us, 
perhaps,  the  highest  product  of  the  priest-work;  for, 
although  much  of  the  Psalter  is  prophetic  in  its  character, 
by  far  the  greater  part  is  the  high  and  holy  expression 
of  the  soul  of  individual  or  nation  in  its  deepest  com- 
munion with  God  ;  and  nowhere  in  all  literature  may 
religious  songs  of  so  tender  and  deep  a  character  be 
found  as  in  the  Hebrew  Psalter,  the  hymn-book  of  the 
Hebrew  temple,  the  work  of  the  Hebrew  priest.  These 
have  been  variously  and  quite  minutely  classified ;  but 
here  reference  may  be  limited  to  — 

(i)  Songs  of  thanksgiving,  in  which  gratitude  is 
expressed  for  great  favors  received  from  Jehovah  and  his 
praises  are  gladly  sung. 

(2)  Songs  of  petition  and  prayer,  in  which  the  poet 
pleads  for   the    intervention    of   Jehovah    in    behalf   of 
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himself  or  of  Israel,  bringing  deliverance  from  difficulty 
and  danger,  or  restoration  to  divine  favor. 

(3)  Songs  of  penitential  confession,  in  which  the  sin-  pss.  51;  116;  130. 
ner  pours  out  his  confession  of  sin  and  guilt. 

§  9.  Laws  Regulating  Worship  and  Life  were,  likewise, 

largely  formulated,  promulgated,  and  executed  by  the 

priests.     Legislation,  therefore,  in  its  stricter  sense,  was 

the  function  of  the  priests,  rather  than  of  the  prophets  or 

sages.     The  priest's  work  included  something  more  than 

the  various  elements  which   enter  into  or  are  connected 

with  what  we  would  today  call  worship.     In  those  days 

the  religious   life  and  the  secular  life  were  the  same. 

Religion  and  politics  were  the  same.     This  means  that 

it  was  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between  religious  life 

and  ordinary  life.    The  priest's  work  dealt  with  both.     It 

had  to  do,  consequently,  with  such  matters  as  the  treat-   Deut.  a2:i-n; 
r  .11.  11  r   1  •    1       Exod.  21:1-35; 

ment  of  ones  neighbors  cattle,  the  treatment  of  birds,      22:1-37. 

the  building  of  a  house.  There  were  laws,  for  example, 
concerning  the  harvest,  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  the  ^o'd '-,3?j?^; 
treatment  of  defectives,  tale-bearing,  etc.,  etc.  These 
passages  are  examples  only,  taken  from  the  great  lawbooks 
like  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Deuteronomy.  It  is  to  be 
understood,  of  course,  that  these  laws,  as  they  are  from 
time  to  time  formulated,  include  the  teachings  of  the 
prophets  and  sages,  as  they  appear  and  do  their  work 
and  pass  away.  But  in  addition  to  these  laws  of  soci- 
ological character  there  were  the  laws  which   regulated 

the  details  of  worship  in  all  respects,  e.  r.,  the  priest,  his  Exod.  23:18, 19; 
^  r         >       d  »  r  '  Deut.  30: 15-20; 

dress,  his  maintenance,  the  offerings,  their  material,  etc.,   Lev.,  chap.  21. 

etc.     These   more  strictly  come   into  consideration    in 

connection  with  topics  already  discussed  {cf.  §§  3,  7). 

§  10.  The  History  of  Worship  was  naturally  written  or 

compiled  by  priests,  and  thus  constitutes  a  part  of  the  20111011.5:2—7:2; 

priest-work  of  the  Old  Testament.     The  history  of  Israel,     chap.  8. 

as  we  find  it  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  had  already 

been  written  (about  5  50  B.  C).    This  history  was  prepared   ^  ^^l^:  •  *^''*p^- 

from  a  wholly  prophetic  point  of  view.     It  was  intended      ^"n?-^!*^^"' 

to  teach  prophetic  lessons,  especially  those  connected  2  chron.,  chaps. 

with  the  idea  of  the  enormity  of  sin  and  its  disastrous      compare 

consequences.     At  a   later  date  (about  300  B.  C.)  the      18-20.*^^' '^    *"' 
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2  Chron.  35:  i-i9 
compare  with 
2  Kings  33:21 - 


I  Chron.,  chaps. 
28,39;  compare 
I  Kings  1 :  32- 
40. 

1  Chron.,  chap. 
21 ;    compare   2 
Sam.,  chap.  24, 

2  Sam.  II  :2-37. 


I  Chron.,  chaps 
23-26. 


priests  undertook  to  traverse  the  field  of  sacred  history, 
and  in  so  doing  used,  to  some  extent,  the  same  original 
sources.  This  priestly  history  is  found  in  the  books  of 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  In  these  books  the 
thought  always  uppermost  is  that  of  the  history  of  worship. 
Its  purpose  was  to  assist  in  establishing  regular  service 
in  the  second  temple,  and  to  kindle  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  a  national  life  and  spirit,  and  respect  for  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  national  religion.  The  differences  in  matter, 
tone,  and  spirit  between  the  prophetic  and  the  priestly 
histories  is  easily  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  treatment 
which  each  gives  to  the  same  subject,  e.  g.: 
(i)  The  dedication  of  the  temple. 

(2)  The  transfer  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem. 

(3)  The  accession  of  Solomon. 

(4)  The  account  of  the  plague  in  David's  reign. 

(5)  The  sin  of  David  with  Bathsheba,  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  Chronicles. 

(6)  The  organization  of  the  priests  and  Levites  and 
temple  officials,  which  is  treated  in  full  in  Chronicles,  and 
not  mentioned  in  Samuel  and  Kings. 

It  is  proposed,  after  this  general  view  of  the  work  of  the  priests  as 
a  whole,  to  undertake  to  do  five  things  in  the  following  series  of 
studies : 

(i)  To  trace  the  history  of  worship  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  Old  Testament  times,  through  the  early,  the  middle,  and  the 
late  periods. 

(2)  To  classify  and  note  the  elements  of  worship  in  the  Hebrew 
Psalter,  the  Christian's  Book  of  Psalms. 

(3)  To  analyze  and  present  the  essential  points  of  interest  in  the 
histories  which  the  priests  themselves  prepared,  and  which  are  found 
in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah. 

(4)  To  determine  the  great  ideas  which  entered  into  and  controlled 
the  priest-work. 

(5)  To  explain  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible  (a)  the  purpose  and 
spirit  of  this  priest- e/ement  as  it  appears  in  its  various  forms  in  Israel- 
itish  history  and  literature  ;  (d)  the  permanent,  as  distinguished  from 
the  transitory,  elements  which  it  contained ;  (c)  the  contribution  which 
it  made  to  Christianity,  or,  in  other  words,  its  relationship  to  Chris- 
tianity. 


IBxploratiou  anti  HSigcoberg. 


An  Early  Christian  Hymn. —  Students  of  early  Christian  literature 
are  placed  under  new  obligations  to  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  the 
discoverers  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  Logia,  by  their  publication  of  an  inter- 
■esting  Christian  hymn  from  a  fourth-century  papyrus  recently  pur- 
chased by  them  in  Egypt  for  Lord  Amherst's  collection.' 

The  hymn  consists  of  twenty-five  lines,  each  divided  into  three 
verses  (the  twenty-fifth  into  two),  each  verse  consisting  of  seven  long 
syllables  or  their  equivalents.  The  author  was  less  scrupulous  as  to 
metrical  quantities  than  as  to  accentual  considerations,  for  the  verses 
almost  without  exception  have  an  accent  on  the  syllable  before  the  last, 
while  long  and  short  syllables  are  not  always  properly  distinguished. 
In  this  peculiarity  of  accent  the  hymn  resembles  another  fourth- 
century  poem,  the  Ad  Virgines  Exhortatio  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzos.  The 
hymn  is  not  only  metrical  and  accentual,  however;  it  is  also  alphabetic. 
The  several  lines,  until  the  last,  begin  with  the  several  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  in  order,  and  the  three  verses  in  a  line  begin  with  the 
^ame  letter.  The  hymn  is  thus,  as  its  editors  describe  it,  an  elaborate 
metrical,  and  they  might  have  added  accentual,  acrostic. 

Beyond  this  point  the  hymn  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  analysis. 
The  lines  seem  logically  independent,  like  the  st^inzas  of  many  modern 
hymns.  Each  line  has  a  sort  of  unity,  and  the  ends  of  verses  usually 
-coincide  with  pauses  in  thought,  in  ways  that  sometimes  suggest  the 
parallelism  of  Hebrew  psalms.  Indeed,  the  alphabetic  structure  as 
well  as  the  parallelism  of  this  hymn  recalls  the  Psalms,  e.  g.,  Ps.  iig, 
which  is  an  alphabetic  psalm  with  eight  verses  to  a  letter,  just  as  this 
hymn  is  alphabetic  with  three  verses  to  a  letter.  The  peculiar  triple 
parallelism — tristichs — which  is  the  striking  literary  feature  of  this 
hymn,  is  also  a  recognized  form  of  Hebrew  poetry,  well  illustrated 
in  Ps.  5:11,  but  nowhere  in  our  Psalter  so  rigidly  carried  through 
as  in  this  hymn.     Amid  much  that  is  purely  hortatory  there  appear 

'  The  Amherst  Papyri.  Being  an  Account  of  the  Greek  Papyri  in  the  Collection 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney,  F.S.A.,  at  Didlington  Hall,  Norfolk, 
By  Bernard  P.  Grenfell,  M.A.,  Hon.  Litt.D.,  Dublin,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  M.A.,  Senior  Demy  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ; 
formerly  Scholar  of  Queen's  College.  Part  I  :  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah  and  Other 
Theological  Fragments.     With  nine  plates.     London  :  Henry  Frowde,  1900. 
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references  to  the  life  of  Jesus  almost  sufificient  to  form  an  "  Apostles' 
Creed,"  and  now  and  again,  especially  toward  the  close  of  the  hymn, 
the  fires  of  punishment  are  dwelt  upon. 

The  hymn  is  here  reprinted  in  full,  substantially  as  translated  by 
its  discoverers,  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt.  Gaps  in  the  papyrus  are 
indicated  by  dots.  The  better  to  show  the  structure  of  the  hymn, 
the  verses  have  been  printed  one  below  another,  each  stanza  of  three 
verses  representing  a  line  of  the  papyrus,  and  opposite  each  stanza  is 
placed  the  Greek  letter  with  which  each  of  that  stanza's  verses  begins. 

A     (Two  verses  missing.) 

That  thou  mayst  receive  immortal  life. 

B     Thou  hast  escaped  the  heavy  ordinance  of  a  lawless 
(One  verse  missing.) 
unto  love. 

r     Thou  hast  come  to  the  marriage  feast  of  the  king. 

The  marriage  feast 

.  .  .  that  thou  disfigure  not  thyself. 

A     Speak  no  more  in  double  words 

Without 

(One  verse  missing.) 

E     Some  come  in  sheep's 

Clothing,  who  are  inwardly  wolves 
from  afar. 

Z     Seek  to  live  with  the  saints, 
Seek  to  receive  life, 
Seek  to  escape  the  fire.  ^ 

H     Hold  fast  the  hope  which  thou  hast  learned, 
Which  the  Master  determined  for  thee, 
(One  verse  missing.) 

6     God  came  bringing  many  blessings. 
He  wrought  a  triple  victory  over  death, 
(One  verse  missing.) 

I     Jesus  who  suffered  for  this, 
Saying,  I  give  my  back. 
That  thou  fall  not  a  prey  to  death. 

K     Glorious  are  the  ordinances  of  God  ; 
In  all  things  he  suffers  as  an  example, 
That  thou  mayst  have  glorious  life. 

A     He  washed  in  Jordan, 

He  washed  as  an  example, 
His  is  the  stream  that  cleanseth. 
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M     He  abode  on  the  mount  and  was  tempted, 

And  greatly 

(One  verse  missing.) 

N  Now  work  out  thine  iniieritance. 
Now  is  the  time  for  thee  to  give. 
Even  now,  to  them  that  hunger  greatly. 

3     God  said,  Feed  the  stranger, 
The  stranger  and  the  helpless, 
That  thou  mayst  escape  the  fire. 

0     The  Father  sent  Him  to  suffer. 
Who  has  received  eternal  life. 
Who  has  received  power  over  immortality. 

n     He  preached  the  gospel  to  His  servants,  saying, 
The  poor  [shall  possess]  a  kingdom. 
Theirs  is  the  inheritance. 

P     He  was  scourged  as  an  example, 
In  order  to  give  an  impulse  to  all, 
....  in  order  to  destroy  death. 

S     In  order  that  thou  after  death  mayst  see  resurrection,. 
That  thou  mayst  see  the  light  to  eternity. 
That  thou  mayst  receive  the  God  of  lights, 

T     O  the  rest  of  the  sorrowful, 
O  the  leaping  of  the  [lame?], 
O  the  fire,  fearful  for  the  wicked. 

T     Freely  hast  thou  come  under  grace. 
Listen  to  the  prayer  of  the  poor. 
Speak  no  more  arrogantly. 

*     Fearful  ...  is  the  fire. 
Fearful  for  evermore. 
Yea,  fearful  is  the  fire  for  the  wicked. 

X     (One  verse  missing.) 

Christ,  even  crowns  of  the  saints. 
But  for  the  wicked  .  .  .  the  fire. 

^     (One  verse  missing.) 

Singing  psalms  with  the  saints, 
.  .  .  feed  the  soul  evermore. 

fi     (One  verse  missing.) 

Forget  never  what  thou  hast  learned, 
That  thou  mayst  receive  what  he  told  thee. 

(One  verse  missing.) 

.  .  .  death  thou  canst  no  longer  .  .  . 


€i)e  (ttouttcil  of  Sz\itnti^, 


There  is  certainly  an  increasing  interest  in  Bible  study  both  in  the 
churches  and  among  ministers  and  leaders  of  religious  thought.  This 
■"revival,"  as  it  may  well  be  called,  may  not  yet  be  apparent  to  all,  but 
its  influence  is  felt  in  many  localities.  Perhaps  the  pulse  of  such 
movements  is  indicated  most  quickly  by  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  since  they  are  responsible  for 
so  much  work  along  this  line.  By  January  i,  1901,  there  will  be  ten 
thousand  persons  studying  under  the  direction  of  the  Institute.  The 
largest  increase  in  the  membership  has  been  in  connection  with  its 
popular  four-years'  outline-study  course.  Of  the  above  number  over 
nine  thousand  are  working  in  these  courses.  There  are  some  unusually 
large  clubs  this  year,  as  the  following  statistics  will  testify:  About 
four  hundred  churches  are  using  the  courses  in  church  Bible  classes ; 
of  this  number  thirty  classes  have  between  thirty  and  forty  members, 
twelve  between  forty  and  fifty  members,  eleven  between  fifty  and  sixty 
members,  three  between  sixty  and  seventy  members,  one  between 
seventy  and  eighty  members,  one  between  eighty  and  ninety  members, 
one  between  ninety  and  one  hundred ;  one  has  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  ;  one,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and  one,  one  hundred  and 
•eighty-five  members.  In  many  cases  these  classes  represent  much 
larger  numbers,  since  the  minis'ters  who  lead  them  publish  the  daily 
readings  upon  the  church  calendar,  and  the  church  as  a  whole  is  read- 
ing while  the  members  of  the  club  study  and  meet  for  special  reviews 
and  comparison  of  results.  When  a  church  begins  to  study  the  Bible 
under  the  leadership  of  its  pastor,  some  revivifying  influence  must  cer- 
tainly follow.  We  give  below  some  comments  from  the  leaders  of 
classes  : 

"  My  people  are  enthusiastic  over  the  work.  Our  weekly  church  meeting 
an  connection  with  which  the  club  meeting  is  held  was  never  so  well  attended 
or  so  helpful.  We  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  Institute  for  providing 
such  a  course." 

"  I  can  recommend  these  courses  to  ministers,  as  I  have  gotten  the  mate- 
rial for  at  least  six  sermons  out  of  the  October  work." 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  about  the  study  of  the  Bible  here.  It 
is  not  confined  to  our  own  church.     Many  others  are  asking  about  our  work." 
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"  You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  work  of  our  circle  has  awakened 
great  enthusiasm  among  our  people.  Last  evening  we  had  ninety  present. 
To  accommodate  some  who  cannot  attend  on  Sunday  evening  a  second 
section  of  the  circle  meets  on  Wednesday  afternoon." 

"  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  initiating  such  a  work.  Our  people  will  obtain 
more  real  help  from  our  club  than  from  the  two  sermons  each  Sunday  in  the 
pulpit." 

"  We  meet  every  Friday  afternoon,  and  the  interest  is  almost  intense." 

"  I  think  the  second  month  of  the  Old  Testament  Sages  the  finest  thing  in 
the  way  of  help  I  have  ever  met  with." 

To  the  plan  for  observing  a  Bible-study  Sunday  much  of  the  inter- 
est which  has  developed  into  Institute  classes  may  be  traced.  Minis- 
ters were  surprised  to  find  the  people  ready,  only  the  definite  proposition 
being  needed  to  set  them  at  work.  Eight  hundred  pastors  have 
cooperated  in  the  movement,  and  in  many  churches  classes  have  been 
organized  and  material  other  than  that  issued  by  the  Institute  used. 

The  work  done  in  these  classes  is  simple  and  not  exacting.  The 
results,  measured  by  the  standards  of  specialists,  are  small,  and  yet  there 
must  be  a  beginning  in  every  subject,  and  the  courses  attempt  only  an 
introductory  study. 

In  this  connection  a  question  is  already  presenting  itself,  namely: 
How  far  will  this  Bible-study  "revival"  be  effectual  in  evangelization  ? 
Does  the  study  of  the  Bible  lead  to  "  conversion  "  as  effectually  as  exhor- 
tation or  the  old-fashioned  revival  ?  If  so,  must  it  be  a  special  kind 
of  Bible  study,  or  does  the  simple,  straightforward  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  the  inspired  history,  showing  as  they  do  the  eternal  principles  of 
justice,  mercy,  and  truth,  carry  more  conversive  power  than  the  words 
of  men  ?  These  are  questions  to  be  considered  by  every  minister 
whose  congregation  consists  of  people  of  average  intelligence.  If 
experiment  must  be  the  test,  then  the  experiment  should  not  be  delayed. 
What  if  the  week  of  prayer  should  be  followed  by  a  general  attempt  to 
enlist  the  members  of  the  church  in  the  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  ? 
Certainly  the  people  would  be  ready  for  it :  the  excercise  would  be  a 
spiritually  healthy  one,  and  new  life  and  spiritual  growth  must  eventu- 
ally be  the  result. 


mioxici  antr  WiotktXB. 

The  Germans,  who  but  a  few  years  ago  were  expressing  their  envy 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  English  and  American  scholars  were 
popularizing  the  results  of  the  best  of  modern  biblical  investigations, 
have  themselves  learned  this  art  in  a  manner  in  which  they  in  turn 
can  furnish  a  model  for  the  English-speaking  theological  world- 
They  are  entitled  to  the  envy  of  others  for  having  such  modern 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  as  Kautzsch's  Old  Testament  and 
Weizsacker's  New  Testament,  in  which  in  a  nutshell  the  best  results  of 
special,  investigations  are  offered  to  the  general  Bible  student.  To 
make  this  all  the  more  available,  the  house  of  Mohr,  at  Freiburg,  is 
bringing  out  a  minor  edition  of  these  translations,  with  all  the  critical 
paraphernalia  omitted,  and  at  a  nominal  price,  furnishing  the  people  at 
large  a  really  modern  version  of  the  Scriptures,  written  about  as  it 
would  have  been  penned  if  the  apostles,  prophets,  and  evangelists  had 
thought  their  thoughts  and  penned  their  words  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury instead  of  the  two  thousand  and  more  years  ago.  With  this 
popular  edition,  and  the  Nestle  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
text  to  be  had  for  twenty-five  cents,  the  Germans  offer  students  the 
popular  means  of  a  close  study  of  the  Word  not  at  the  disposal  of  the 
general  Bible  reader  anywhere  else.  And  to  make  matters  even  better. 
Professor  Luthardt,  the  veteran  protagonist  of  conservative  theology  in 
Leipzig,  has  made  use  of  his  leisure,  since  he  has  discontinued  his 
lectures,  to  prepare  an  entirely  new  and  modern  translation  of  the 
four  gospels,  with  brief  notes,  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  more 
conservative  school,  gives  compactly  the  results  of  gospel  research. 
It  is  published  in  four  little  volumes  by  Dorffling  &  Francke,  of 
Leipzig. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  account  of  the  extraordinary  devel- 
opments in  popular  Bible  study.  Reports  from  all  portions  of  the 
country  indicate  an  almost  epochal  movement  in  the  interest  of  a 
better  study  of  the  Bible.  Among  the  more  important  instances  which 
have  recently  come  to  our  attention  is  the  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
ZiU/e  Pilgrim,  a  child's  paper  published  by  the  Pilgrim  Press  (Con- 
gregational) for  the  youngest  members  of  the  Sunday  school.     It  will 
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hereafter  be  a  Bible-story  paper.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  church 
has  been  working  for  several  years  toward  a  graded  curriculum  for  its 
Sunday  schools  not  unlike  that  recently  published  in  the  Biblical 
World.  From  the  Bedford  branch  of  the  Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
comes  a  series  of  pamphlets  dealing  with  Bible  study  for  boys,  as  well 
as  a  prospectus  for  another  Bible  school,  and  the  syllabus  upon  "The 
Child  and  the  Bible,"  elsewhere  noticed  in  this  journal.  The  Episco- 
palian body  of  New  York  is  already  engaged  in  an  aggressive  reform 
of  its  lay  teaching.  There  is  also  a  proposition  well  in  hand  for  hold- 
ing a  pan-American  Bible-study  congress  in  Buffalo,  July-August, 
1901,  at  the  time  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition.  All  these  are  but 
a  few  of  many  indications  looking  toward  a  universal  revival  in  Bible 
study  which  shall  break  away  from  the  artificial  and  deadening  methods 
of  the  past.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  have  in  charge  the  Inter- 
national Lessons  will  judge  it  wise  to  follow,  if  they  cannot  lead,  in 
this  great  movement. 

A  Bible  college  is  to  be  held  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  January  to  June, 
1901.  The  principal  of  the  college  is  W.  W.  White,  Ph.D.,  who  will 
himself  give  continuous  courses  during  the  sessions  of  the  college 
upon  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament,  the  Acts,  and  the  early 
epistles  of  Paul ;  a  course  on  prayer,  a  course  on  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Other  special  lectures  will  be  given  by  Professor  Ira  M.  Price,  Ph.D.; 
Rev.W.  M.  McPheeters,  D.D.;  Professor  Robert  W.  Rogers,  Ph.D.,  D.D.; 
Rev.  Henry  G.  Weston,  D.D.;  Professor  William  G.  Ballantine,  D.D.; 
Professor  Edward  I.  Bosworth  ;  Professor  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.;  Rev. 
Daniel  S.  Gregory,  D.D.,  LL.D.;  Professor  Melanchthon  W.  Jacobus, 
D.D.;  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer;  Rev.  Harlan  P.  Beach;  Mr.  J.  Campbell 
White.  The  expense  for  the  entire  twenty  weeks  is  $30,  exclusive  of 
board. 

The  Morning  Star  Publishing  House,  Boston,  publishes  a  little 
book  by  Professor  A.  W.  Anthony,  of  Cobb  Divinity  School,  entitled 
The  Sunday  School:  Its  Progress  in  Method  and  Scope.  This  little  tract 
has  in  it  a  large  amount  of  condensed  common-sense,  which  every 
teacher  in  the  Sunday  school  should  read.  It  is  not  concerned  primarily 
with  what  seems  to  be  a  vital  question  —  namely,  the  method  of  teach- 
ing the  Bible  - —  but  deals  with  the  matter  in  a  broader  way.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  Sunday-school  superintendents  would  distribute  it 
among  their  teachers. 


jBiotes  antt  (©pinions. 


The  Many-Sided  Moses. —  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  a  note 
appended  to  his  recent  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  building  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  thus  discusses  the  accom- 
plishments of  Moses  :  "  Owing  to  the  hold  which  the  Hebrew  theology 
has  obtained  on  all  modern  thought,  the  standards  of  judgment 
usually  applied  to  historical  characters  have  not  been  applied  to 
Moses.  He  has  been  treated  as  exceptional.  Meanwhile,  judged  by 
those  standards,  it  may  not  unfairly  be  questioned  whether  Moses  was 
not  the  most  many-sided  human  being  of  whom  any  record  exists, 
and  the  one  whose  influence  on  the  history  of  the  race  has  been  most 
far-reaching.  He  constitutes  almost  a  class  by  himself  in  that  he 
seems  to  have  been  equally  great  as  a  philosopher,  a  lawgiver,  a 
theologist,  a  poet,  a  soldier,  an  executive  magistrate,  and  a  historian. 
Compare  him,  for  instance,  with  Julius  Caesar,  also  a  many-sided  man, 
whose  influence  over  human  events  is  perceptible  even  to  the  present 
time.  A  consummate  military  commander  and  political  organizer, 
Caesar  wrote  his  Commentaries.  As  a  strategist  he  may  have  been 
superior  to  Moses ;  and  yet  it  is  very  questionable  whether  he  ever 
executed  a  more  brilliant  or  successful  movement  than  the  march  out 
of  Egypt  or  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  campaigns  of  the 
Israelites  seem  to  have  been  uniformly  both  planned  and  carried  out 
in  a  very  masterly  way.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  literary  product,  the 
De  Bella  Gallico  is  in  no  way  comparable  to  Exodus.  As  a  philoso- 
pher, the  authority  of  him  who  wrote  the  book  of  Genesis  was  undis- 
puted until  well  into  the  present  century;  and  is  even  now  implicitly 
accepted  by  the  great  mass  of  those  calling  themselves  Christians. 
The  binding  character  of  the  decalogue  is  still  recognized,  and  it  lies 
at  the  basis  of  modern  legislation.  As  a  poet.  Homer  distinctly  pales 
before  the  Israelite,  while  both  Dante  and  Milton  drew  from  him  their 
inspiration.  There  is  no  epic  which  in  sublimity  of  movement  as 
well  as  human  interest  compares  with  the  books  of  Moses.  As  a 
chief  magistrate  the  Hebrew  molded,  or  at  least  left  his  imprint  on,  a 
race  which  has  proved  the  most  marked  and  persistent  in  type  the 
earth  has  yet  produced.    Jesus  Christ  was  of  it.     Finally,  as  a  historian, 
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while  the  learning  and  judgment  of  Moses  would  not  stand  the  test 
of  modern  criticism,  his  narrative  was  accepted  as  incontrovertible 
until  within  the  memory  of  those  now  living,  and  has  passed  into 
common  speech. 

"What  other  man  in  all  recorded  history  presents  such  a  singular 
and  varied  record  ?" 

Such  an  appreciation  is  interesting,  not  alone  as  coming  from  one 
who  believes  that  "  no  scholar  or  man  of  reflection  now  believes  that 
Moses  was  any  more  inspired  than  Homer,  Julius  Caesar,  or  Thomas 
Carlylej"  but  also  from  its  indifference  —  to  use  no  stronger  word  —  to- 
current  opinions  as  regards  the  Pentateuch.  Is  it,  however,  an  over- 
statement ? 

The  Correspondence  between  Professor  Dods  and  Dr.  Kerr. — The 
British  press  has  been  publishing  a  correspondence  between  Dr. 
Kerr,  of  Glasgow,  and  Professor  Dods,  of  Edinburgh,  relative  to  certain 
statements  of  the  latter  in  an  address  given  upon  the  Bible  and  Criti- 
cism as  regards  inaccuracies  in  the  Bible.  Dr.  Kerr  writes  Professor 
Dods  asking  him  to  indicate  some  passages  where  the  errors  and  dis- 
crepancies of  which  he  speaks  are  to  be  found.  Professor  Dods 
replies  that  it  is  not  his  "business  to  point  out  errors  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  errors  pointed  out.  Scrip- 
ture infallibly  accomplishes  its  purpose  of  presenting  Christ  to  men,"" 
and  refers  his  correspondent  to  certain  books  where  he  may  get 
the  information  he  desires.  Dr.  Kerr  on  the  next  day  replies  that 
he  is  well  acquainted  with  books  on  biblical  criticism,  but  desires  Pro- 
fessor Dods  himself  to  "indicate  a  dozen  of  the  places  where  errors  and 
discrepancies  may  be  found,"  and  rather  insists  that  it  is  the  professor's- 
business  to  "state  with  clearness  what  the  errors  are,  and  where  they 
may  be  found."  Whereupon  Professor  Dods  replies  that  he  judges  Dr. 
Kerr  is  trying  to  drag  him  into  controversy,  and  that,  as  his  corre- 
spondent confessedly  knows  where  to  obtain  the  information  he  is 
seeking,  he  declines  to  enter  into  any  controversy  with  one  whose  mind 
is  evidently  made  up.  The  next  day  Dr.  Kerr  writes  Professor  Dods- 
to  the  effect  that  Professor  Dods  is  the  one  who  has  originated  the  con- 
troversy, that  he  has  been  in  controversy  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
that  he  insists  that  Professor  Dods  shall  comply  with  the  request  which 
he  has  made.  Whereupon  Professor  Dods  replies  that  Dr.  Kerr  is 
mistaken  in  his  statement  that  he  (Professor  Dods)  believed  the  Word 
was  "honeycombed  with  errors,"  refuses  to  treat  as  a  simple-minded 
inquirer  a   man   who  is  evidently  seeking   controversy,  reiterates  his- 
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belief  in  the  infallibility  of  Scripture  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
given,  reminds  Dr.  Kerr  that  the  "utterance  of  calumnious  statements 
is  quite  as  iniquitous  as  mistaken  opinions,"  and  requests  him  to  regard 
his  letters  as  strictly  private  and  for  his  own  perusal.  On  the  same 
day  Dr.  Kerr  writes  Professor  Dods  that  he  cannot  possibly  regard  the 
letters  as  private,  maintains  that  "the  members  of  the  Christian  church 
will  form  their  own  judgment  as  to  whether  he  is  the  author  of  calum*- 
nious  utterances,"  and  proceeds  to  publish  the  whole  correspondence. 
Queries  :  Is  the  higher  critic  under  obligation  to  substantiate  state- 
ments with  facts,  when  requested  ?  And  is  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
under  any  obligation  to  refrain  from  publishing  a  correspondence 
which  was  undertaken  privately,  and  which  he  was  expressly  asked  to 
regard  as  personal  ? 

The  Pharaoh  Who  was  Not  Drowned.— In  the  Expository  Times  of 
November  there  is  an  abstract  of  an  address  delivered  by  Professor 
Sayce,  April  4,  concerning  the  mummy  discovered  by  Loret  at  Thebes. 
The  readers  of  the  Biblical  World  were  given  information  about 
this  mummy  in  April,  1899,  and  it  can  therefore  hardly  be  said  to  be 
anything  of  great  novelty,  although  it  does  not  seem  to  have  bulked 
very  largely  in  the  religious  press  until  Professor  Sayce  put  his  impri- 
matur upon  it.  Archaeology  has  generally  been  claimed  by  Professor 
Sayce  as  a  protagonist  against  the  ravages  of  higher  criticism.  In  the 
present  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stele  of  Menepthah,  Professor 
Sayce  makes  interesting  discoveries,  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
thing  of  his  discovery  does  not  concern  the  royal  mummy  itself. 
From  before  the  time  of  the  writer  of  the  136th  psalm,  who  declared 
that  Jehovah  "  overthrew  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea,"  the 
ordinary,  unarchaeological  reader  of  the  Scriptures  had  supposed  that 
Pharaoh  was  drowned  as  he  pursued  after  his  lost  slaves.  At  least,  the 
account  relates  that  he  went  in  person  after  the  Israelites  with  his 
troops,  that  he  came  in  sight  of  them,  that  Jehovah  told  Moses  he 
would  "get  honor  upon  Pharaoh  and  upon  all  his  host,"  that  all 
Pharaoh's  host  went  into  the  miraculously  divided  waters,  and  that  the 
waters  "returned  and  covered  the  chariots  and  the  horsemen,  even  all 
the  host  of  Pharaoh  that  went  in  after  them  into  the  sea.  There 
remained  not  so  much  as  one  of  them."  Professor  Sayce  accepts  the 
identification  of  the  mummy  found  perhaps  two  years  ago  as  that  of 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  Menepthah  II.  Evidently  he  could 
not  have  been  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  We  had  suspected  this 
before  from  discoveries  in  Egypt,  but  now  Professor  Sayce  comes  to 
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harmonize  the  two  statements.  The  Psalmist  and  less  inspired  persons 
have  all  been  mistaken.  Moses  did  not  mean  us  to  infer  that  the 
Pharaoh  was  drowned.  He  either  turned  back,  or  simply  came  to  the 
shore  of  the  sea  and  watched  his  army  drown.  And  this  Professor 
Sayce  regards  as  the  archaeological  method  of  defending  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  Scriptures  I  Does  he  quite  disbelieve  that  Pharaoh 
might  have  been  drowned  and  his  body  recovered  and  afterward 
embalmed  ? 

The  Courage  of  the  Bible  Student. —  Professor  H.  Schultz,  in  a  recent 
Theologische  Liter aturzeitung,  closes  a  review  of  Harnack's  Das  Wesen 
des  Christentums  with  the  wish  that  theologians  not  in  sympathy  with 
Harnack  might  be  impressed  through  this  book  with  the  vital  religious 
character  given  biblical  Christianity  by  a  complete  recognition  of  the 
laws  of  modern  historical  and  natural  sciences  ;  and  expresses  the 
belief  that  such  scholars  among  the  Protestants  will  not  lay  the  book 
aside  without  having  had  new  love  aroused  for  the  gospel,  and  a  firmer 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  church  of  the  Reformation. 

It  is,  indeed,  here,  if  anywhere,  that  there  is  hope  for  intelligent 
faith.  Not  until  the  true  significance  of  the  Bible  is  understood  will 
men  cease  to  fear  the  work  of  men  of  the  laboratory.  There  is  courage 
and  energy  for  him  alone  who  can  coordinate  God's  revelations.  And 
the  first  step  to  such  coordination  is  the  recognition  of  the  supple- 
mentary—  not  destructive  —  relation  of  each.  The  only  man  who 
knows  of  a  conflict  between  science  and  the  Bible  is  he  who  has  iden- 
tified the  Bible  with  a  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration.  The  secret 
of  the  success  of  scientific  Bible  study  in  stimulating  men  to  deeper 
confidence  in  God  and  Christ  and  the  kingdom,  to  deeper  personal 
piety,  and  to  wider  social  service,  lies  just  here :  It  has  no  fear  of  new 
facts ;  it  has  no  fear  for  the  Bible  ;  it  believes  in  a  God  who  is  still  in 
his  universe,  a  Christ  who  is  still  with  his  followers,  and  a  revelation 
that  will  be  complete  only  when  men  have  exhausted  divine  truth. 
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General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.      By 

Rev.  Francis  E.  Gigot,  S.S.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture 
in  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md.  In  three  volumes. 
Vol.1.     New  York  :   Benziger  Brothers,  1900.    Pp.606.    $2. 

This  is  the  first  of  three  volumes,  the  second  and  third  of  which 
will  deal  respectively  with  the  special  introductions  to  the  study  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  work  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  text- 
book for  theological  students.  It  adopts  the  historico-critical  method 
and  is  written  from  a  confessedly  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view.  The 
general  subjects  treated  are  "  Biblical  Canonics,"  "  Biblical  Textual  Criti- 
cism," "  Biblical  Hermeneutics,"  with  an  appendix  upon  "  Biblical  Inspi- 
ration." The  more  important  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  work  are 
the  following:  (i)  The  facsimiles  of  manuscripts  and  inscriptions,  for 
which  the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Kenyon.  (2)  The  careful  manner 
in  which  the  principal  facts  are  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
ordinary  students.  The  clear  and  definite  classification  of  material, 
the  synopses  in  connection  with  the  various  chapters,  and  the  many 
additional  references  by  means  of  which  the  student  may  carry  his 
investigations  farther,  make  the  book,  from  the  student's  point  of  view, 
an  exceedingly  satisfactory  one.  (3)  The  delicacy,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  pointedness,  with  which  the  author  contrasts  the  positions  of 
Protestants  and  Catholics  on  various  points.  This  is  seen  most  clearly 
in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  of  inspiration,  which  is  presented  under 
two  general  heads :  arguments  put  forward  by  Protestants,  and  proofs 
set  forth  by  Catholics.  Under  the  first  the  writer  presents  the  great 
importance  for  Protestants  of  proving  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible;  the 
arguments  drawn  from  its  elevating  character,  its  superhuman  structure, 
and  its  organic  unity  ;  the  appeals  made  to  the  authority  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles,  and  to  that  of  the  early  church.  The  writer  emphasizes 
the  importance  for  the  Protestant  position  of  proving  the  infallibility  of 
the  Bible — a  position  which  the  Roman  Catholic  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  sustain  ;  and  of  all  the  arguments  and  considerations  presented 
from  the  Protestant  point  of  view  he  regards  as  valid  only  the  appeals 
made  to  the  authority  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  to  the  authority 
of  the  early  church.     The  special  ground  upon  which  Catholics  accept 
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the  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  stated  as  the  divine  authority  of  the  living 
church  :  "  It  is  plain  that,  whatever  claim  maybe  raised  against  the  doc- 
trine of  biblical  inspiration  in  the  name  of  history,  of  higher  criticism, 
of  geology,  etc..  Catholics  will  ever  find  a  solid  ground  for  their  faith 
on  this  point  in  the  simple  consideration  that  the  inspired  character  of 
the  Bible  is  certain  beyond  all  doubt,  since  the  church,  speaking  with 
divine  and  consequently  infallible  authority,  teaches  it  as  a  truth 
revealed  by  God."  The  writer  quotes  with  approval  the  statement  of 
St.  Augustine :  "  I  would  not  believe  the  gospel  unless  the  authority 
of  the  church  moved  me  thereto."  This  "is  the  only  adequate  proof 
which  can  be  given  of  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  Scripture,  because, 
viewing  it  as  a  divine  operation  not  necessarily  known  even  to  the  mind 
that  is  acted  upon,  the  testimony  of  God  is  required  to  make  it  per- 
fectly sure,  and  this  divine  testimony  comes  to  our  knowledge  only  by 
the  voice  of  the  church  which  he  has  commanded  us  to  hear." 

In  dealing  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  biblical  inspiration,  the 
writer  makes  a  distinction  between  the  common  teaching  of  the  church 
and  questions  which  may  freely  be  debated.  The  church  affirms  that 
the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  ;  that  there  is  a  twofold  authorship,  human 
and  divine ;  the  threefold  character  of  the  divine  operation  in  inspira- 
tion (namely,  the  impulse  to  put  the  matter  in  writing,  the  suggestion 
of  the  matter  to  be  written,  and  the  assistance  which  excludes  the 
liability  to  error);  a  human  cooperation  which,  however,  treats  the 
inspired  writers,  not  as  passive  instruments,  but  as  active  and  free 
agents  (2  Mace.  2:27;  Luke  1:3).  The  church,  on  the  other  hand, 
denies  that  inspiration  means  merely  that  divine  assistance  which  would 
simply  exclude  liability  to  error,  or  the  subsequent  divine  approval  of 
a  book  written  with  ordinary  care  and  diligence,  or  the  subsequent 
approval  of  the  church.  The  questions  which  are  freely  debated 
in  the  church  are  the  verbal-dictation  theory,  .-verbal  inspiration  as 
recently  understood,  and  the  limited-illumination  theory,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  writer  receives  an  impulse  from  God  to  write  upon 
a  subject,  the  details  of  which  are  within  his  knowledge. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  book  is  the  frankness  with  which  the 
Catholic  view  is  stated  and  the  uniformity  with  which  it  is  made  to  rest 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  authority  of  the  church.  The  book  is  entirely 
free  from  any  disagreeable  statements,  and  aims  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  Catholic  student,  for  whom  it  is  intended,  the  main  positions  of 
the  Protestants.  It  is  to  be  frankly  conceded  that  the  author  has  fairly 
stated  the  Protestant  view. 
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In  his  treatment  of  the  history  of  interpretation  he  shows  clearly 
the  essentially  rationalistic  principle  which  underlay  Luther's  point  of 
view,  and  sees  no  intermediate  place  between  the  authority  of  the 
church  and  the  authority  of  reason.  While  the  more  rationalistic 
Protestants  in  their  work  of  interpretation  carried  the  principles  of 
Luther  to  their  logical  consequences,  the  conservative  Protestants 
retained  their  belief  in  the  supernatural  revelation  simply  because  they 
clung  to  the  authority  of  their  respective  confessions  of  faith.  Catholic 
scholars,  we  are  told,  moved  securely  "  on  the  lines  of  patristic 
tradition  as  they  had  been  restated  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  acted 
upon  by  the  great  commentators  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies." 

The  progress  in  Catholic  interpretation  is  to  be  attributed  to  three 
things :  the  advantage  of  having  new  materials  of  geography,  archae- 
ology, etc. ;  their  ability  to  draw  from  the  polemics  of  conservative 
Protestants  valuable  arguments  against  the  enemies  of  divine  revela- 
tion ;  the  fact  that  the  methods  of  the  Antiochian  school  which  deal 
with  the  literal  sense  in  the  light  of  the  context,  parallel  passages, 
linguistics,  etc.,  have  been  closely  followed. 

The  book  is  chiefly  interesting,  therefore,  not  for  any  new  contribu- 
tions to  biblical  science,  but  rather  for  its  clever  readjustment  of  the 
recent  facts  of  biblical  science  to  the  Catholic  point  of  view,  and  for 
its  excellent  defense  of  the  Catholic  position  as  over  against  that  of 
the  Protestant  church. 

W.  R.  H. 


The  Monuments  and  the  Old  Testament,  Evidence  from  Ancient 
Records.  By  Ira  Maurice  Price,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Chicago :  The  Christian  Culture  Press, 
second  edition,  1900.      Pp.  321. 

The  author  of  this  volume  attempts  to  answer  the  oft-heard  ques- 
tion, "  Where  shall  I  be  able  to  find,  in  concise  form,  the  best  reliable 
information  furnished  by  the  monuments  illustrative  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ?"  and,  being  a  thorough  and  accomplished  student  of  Assyri- 
ology,  he  unquestionably  succeeds  in  his  undertaking.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  reader  to  know  that  Professor  Price  (with  Dr.  McCurdy, 
of  Toronto),  as  an  Assyriologist,  stands  opposed  to  the  popular  school 
of  Assyriology  in  reference  to  the  language  and   nationality  of  the 
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earliest  inhabitants  of  Babylonia ;  the  latter  claiming  that  they  were 
Accadian,  or  Sumerian,  whereas  Professor  Price  maintains  that  they 
were  Semites.  This  vexed  question,  however,  he  does  not  spend  time 
to  discuss  in  the  volume  before  us.  On  the  contrary,  he  takes  his 
reader  to  the  sources  and  selects  for  them  the  facts  which  they  most 
appreciate  and  desire.  In  a  well-arranged  series  of  twenty-five  chap- 
ters he  first  sketches  the  fascinating  history  of  the  decipherment  of  the 
hieroglyphic  and  cuneiform  languages,  and  then  proceeds  to  take  up 
in  chronological  order  the  history  contributed  by  the  monuments 
which  illustrates  and  corroborates  the  events  recorded  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Chaps,  xxii— xxiv  he  devotes  to  the  Hittites,  the  Aramaeans, 
and  the  Samaritans ;  while  the  last  chapter  contains  a  summary  of  the 
extra-biblical  confirmations  of  Scripture.  The  whole  survey,  being 
given  in  such  brief  compass,  is  a  model  of  conciseness,  and  as  a  popu- 
lar work  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  average  Bible  student. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  work  is  the  choice  list  of  illustrations, 
gathered  from  the  whole  realm  of  archaeology,  which  adorn  the  volume 
and  make  it  most  attractive  and  instructive.  Thus,  opposite  the  title- 
page  there  stands  a  cut  of  the  famous  Menephtah  "  stele  "  containing 
the  name  of  "Israel."  Others  of  the  "  Behistun  Rock,"  the  restored 
"  Palace  of  Sargon,"  the  "  Rosetta  Stone,"  the  "  Shishak  Inscription 
at  Karnak,"  the"  Moabite  Stone,"  a  specimen  "  Tel-el  Amarna  Tablet," 
a  "  Portrait  of  Cyrus,",  etc.,  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 
Especially  interesting  is  the  mosaic  map  of  Palestine,  Egypt,  Sinai, 
and  Mesopotamia,  found  not  long  ago  at  Medeba,  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
and  dating  from  the  fifth  century  of  our  era. 

A  spirit  of  fairness  pervades  the  entire  work.  While  issue  might  be 
taken  with  some  of  Professor  Price's  apparently  extravagant  statements 
concerning  the  "  sabbath,"  to  the  effect  that "  the  seventh  day,  or  festival, 
was  observed  among  the  Babylonians  as  among  the  Jews  "  (pp.  85  f.)  ; 
or  concerning  the  exodus,  about  which  he  remarks  that  "  a  strong 
wind  blowing  all  night  forced  back  the  waters,  and  the  released  slaves 
escaped  across  the  bared  shallows  of  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Timsah 
into  the  eastern  wilderness"  (p.  119);  at  the  same  time,  the  general 
tenor  of  the  work  is  that  of  an  impartial  judge,  who,  in  the  interests 
of  truth,  is  attempting  honestly  to  tell  the  truth.  The  apparent 
extravagance  of  statement  is  not  real ;  for  when  his  conclusions 
are  reached  he  is  in  every  case  on  the  side  of  science  and  biblical 
truth.  The  character  of  his  book  is  revealed  no  more  clearly  elsewhere 
than  in  its  closing  paragraph  which  ends  :  "their  records,  chiseled  in 
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adamantine  volumes,  stamped  in  perishable  clay,  painted  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  tombs,  or  cut  on  mountain  side,  bring  impartial,  unim^ 
peachable,  and  conclusive  proof  of  the  veracity  of  the  Old  Testament." 

George  L.  Robinson. 

McCoRMicK  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago,  111. 


A  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine  175  B.  C. — 70  A.  D. 

By  Shailer  Mathews,  M.A.,  Professor  of  New  Testament 
History  and  Interpretation  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
"New  Testament  Handbooks,"  edited  by  Shailer  Mathews. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.     Pp-  218.     ^0.75. 

This  is  a  most  readable  and  interesting  book.  The  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  Palestine  from  175  B.  C.  to  70  A.  D.  is  told  in  a  clear 
and  picturesque  way,  and  the  reader,  whether  the  story  be  old  or  new 
to  him,  is  bound  to  follow  it  from  beginning  to  end.  The  important 
points  stand  out  with  due  prominence  and  clearness,  and  the  result  is 
a  total  impression  that  is  at  once  vivid  and  accurate.  Professor 
Mathews  is  eminently  qualified  to  produce  such  a  book.  He  knows 
the  age  familiarly,  he  is  well  versed  in  the  sources,  and  he  has  the  gift, 
all  too  rare  among  scholars,  of  telling  a  story  simply,  clearly,  and 
briefly,  without  reducing  its  interest  and  without  sacrificing  any  of  its 
essential  features.  This  gift  stands  him  in  good  stead  in  the  present 
small  volume,  where  the  limitations  of  size  imposed  by  the  plan  of  the 
series  as  a  whole  make  rigid  condensation  necessary.  An  excellent 
example  of  clear  and  yet  condensed  statement  is  found  in  chap,  vi, 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees, 
and  Essenes.  The  following  brief  description  of  Pharisaism  is  worth 
quoting:  "The  indispensable  element  of  Pharisaism  is  its  insistence 
upon  righteousness  through  obedience  to  Jehovah's  law,  and  upon  the 
withdrawal  from  everything  that  might  defile.  In  personal  life  it  led  to 
isolation  from  the  common  people — 'am  ha-'arets  —  to  repeated  wash- 
ings of  the  hr.nds,  persons,  dishes,  and  utensils.  In  thought  it  led  to  infi- 
nite devotion  to  details  and  preternaturally  refined  distinctions  and 
warnings.  In  religion  it  led  to  the  formation  of  a  fraternity,  a  church 
within  a  church,  composed  of  '  neighbors '  who  were  exclusively  scribes, 
and  who  were  admitted  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  In  politics  it  led 
to  a  determination  to  make  Judea  complete  in  itself — an  isolated 
religious  commonwealth,  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  contami- 
nation of  heathen  life." 
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The  thirteenth  chapter,  entitled  "The  Messianic  Hope  and  Jesus 
the  Messiah,"  is  another  admirable  example  of  brief  and  telling  char- 
acterization. The  following  pregnant  sentence  may  be  taken  as  an 
illustration  :  "  From  the  start  the  movement  was  messianic,  but  Jesus 
was  more  concerned  to  show  that  the  Messiah  was  such  as  he  than  to 
show  that  he  was  the  Messiah." 

It  is  a  peculiarlv  difficult  and  delicate  matter  to  deal  with  the  work 
of  Jesus  in  a  single  chapter  in  a  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  but  Pro- 
fessor Matthews  has  treated  the  subject  in  an  admirable  spirit,  and  the 
chapter  is  marked  by  uncommon  self-restraint,  freedom  from  prejudice, 
and  simplicity  and  directness  of  statement.  The  following  passage 
could  not  well  be  improved  upon  :  "  For,  as  the  Messiah,  he  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  teacher —  he  was  a  Life.  It  was  his  consciousness 
of  divine  sonship  that  had  led  him  to  undertake  the  messianic  work  of 
establishing  God's  kingdom,  and  it  was  the  same  consciousness  that 
gave  him  his  power  of  inspiring  a  few  men  with  an  undying  loyalty  to 
himself.  As  a  teacher  of  ethics  he  could  do  little  more  than  restate, 
though  with  astonishing  simplicity  and  force,  the  great  principles 
already  taught  by  the  Hebrew  prophets ;  but  as  the  Messiah  he 
founded  the  kingdom  of  God  by  compelling  men  who  could  not 
understand  him  or  his  ideals  to  love  him,  and  grow  to  be  like  him, 
the  ideal  of  the  kingdom. 

"From  the  beginning  of  his  preaching  in  Galilee,  Jesus  was  a  popu- 
lar hero.  His  sweetness  of  temper,  the  authority  and  attractiveness  of 
his  teaching,  his  undisguised  sympathy  with  the  despised  masses,  his 
superiority  to  religious  superiors,  his  philanthropy,  the  very  mystery  in 
his  messianic  character  —  all  brought  thousands  to  him." 

Professor  Mathews'  book  is  somewhat  disappointing  in  one  respect. 
It  does  not  enter  as  fully  as  one  might  wish  into  the  conceptions  and 
institutions  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Inci- 
dentally, in  connection  with  the  story  of  events,  much  light  is  thrown 
upon  those  matters,  but  in  a  series  like  the  present,  in  which  an  under- 
standing of  the  New  Testament  is  the  main  object  in  view,  it  seems  as 
if  the  history  of  external  events  might  well  have  been  somewhat 
abbreviated  in  order  to  leave  more  room  for  the  portrayal  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  and  ideas  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  of  Christ's  own 
day.  As  a  history  of  the  Jews  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the 
title  exactly  describes  the  book;  but  as  a  picture  of  the  environment  of 
the  New  Testament  it  seems  a  little  meager.  But  the  book  is  by  the 
editor  of  the  series,  and  was  of  course  written  with  the  needs  of  the 
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series  as  a  whole  in  mind;  and  so  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  it  is  the 
intention  to  make  good  the  apparent  lack  at  the  point  indicated,  in 
other  volumes  of  the  series. 

Altogether  the  present  work  is  to  be  most  heartily  commended  to 
all  that  wish  to  know  the  course  of  Jewish  history  during  the  event- 
ful period  with  which  it  deals ;  and  that  means  to  all  students  of  the 
New  Testament,  for  the  work  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  can  be  under- 
stood only  when  viewed  in  its  setting  in  the  life  of  the  people  from 
whose  bosom  they  came. 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  notice  without  expressing  our  warm 
admiration  for  the  series  of  New  Testament  handbooks  of  which  this 
volume  is  a  part.  It  is  remarkable  to  see  so  high  a  standard  of  schol- 
arship maintained  in  a  series  of  small  books  designed  for  popular  use. 
The  editor  has  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  securing  the  cooperation 
of  genuine  scholars,  who  have  evidently  spared  no  pains  to  make  their 
respective  volumes  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  up  to  date. 

Arthur  C.  McGiffert, 

Union  Theological  Seminary. 


Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  By  George  T.  Purves,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  recently  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and 
Exegesis  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  With  maps. 
New  York:     Charles   Scribner's   Sons,  1900.     Pp.  ix-}-343. 

^1.25. 

The  second  volume  in  the  New  Testament  division  of  the  admi- 
rable historical  series  for  Bible  students,  edited  by  Professors  Sanders 
and  Kent,  is  by  Dr.  George  T.  Purves,  recently  professor  of  New  Tes- 
tament interpretation  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  While 
the  Old  Testament  volumes  of  the  series  represent  somewhat  advanced 
critical  positions,  this  volume  of  Professor  Purves  represents  extreme 
conservatism.  There  is,  in  fact,  almost  no  suggestion  made  by 
so-called  scientific  theology  which  the  author  has  not  rejected  —  even 
to  the  extent  of  clinging  to  the  north-Galatian  hypothesis  of  Light- 
foot.  To  many  persons  this  will  doubtless  appear  a  genuine  virtue. 
Such  readers,  however,  will  find  the  older  work  of  Conybeare  and 
Howson  more  interesting  as  well  as  more  complete.  Dr.  Purves' 
critical  position  is  utterly  unaffected  by  recent  works  upon  the  apos- 
tolic age.  In  his  opinion  every  writing  of  the  New  Testament  from 
Romans  to  Second  Peter  is  authentic;  the  book  of  Acts  is  an  authority 
of  the  first  order,  written  throughout  by  Luke,  though  with  the  use  of 
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historical  records.  The  speeches  of  Peter  and  others  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  Acts  were  "probably  preserved  among  the  Jewish  Christians^ 
in  writing."  The  argument  for  proving  that  the  earlier  chapters  of 
Acts  are  reliable  illustrates  the  author's  method  of  meeting  the  argu- 
ments of  his  opponents :  The  method  of  the  historian  is  good,  and 
his  work  is  arranged  in  an  artistic  plan  and  corresponds  to  that  which 
is  inherently  probable ;  therefore  it  is  trustworthy.  The  question  of 
the  synoptic  gospels  is  scarcely  discussed,  but  the  author  states  these 
conclusions :  Our  first  gospel  is  the  work  of  Matthew,  probably 
issued  in  a  Hebrew  and  Greek  edition.  The  third  gospel  was  writterv 
by  Luke,  somewhere  between  60  and  70.  There  is  no  recognition  or 
discussion  of  the  two-source  theory,  and  only  one  mention  of  the 
Logia-hypothesis,  in  two  lines  (p.  270),  in  which  it  is  rejected.  The 
common  material  in  the  synoptics  is  accounted  for  by  an  oral-tradition 
theory  essentially  that  of  Westcott.  Of  genuine  critical  processes  there 
are  practically  none. 

Such  a  treatment  of  vital  matters  in  the  New  Testament  field  is  dis- 
appointing in  a  scientific  series  promising  thoroughly  critical  scholar- 
ship. With  many  of  the  conclusions  of  the  book  we  are  in  sympathy,, 
but  the  first  essential  of  a  history  is  the  frank  facing  of  the  difficulties- 
connected  with  the  sources,  and  the  present  volume  substitutes  gener- 
alities and  ex-cathedra  statements  for  such  investigation.  In  the  face 
of  this  defect,  the  volume's  excellent  literary  style  is  of  small  impor- 
tance. It  is  a  good  summary  of  the  New  Testament  scholarship  of 
thirty  years  ago,  but  makes  no  addition  even  to  the  conservative  liter- 
ature upon  the  apostolic  age.  It  is  the  work  of  a  theologian  with  a 
rigid  theory  of  inspiration,  and  not  the  work  of  a  historian. 

S.  M. 

The  Sibylline  Oracles.  Translated  from  the  Greek  into  English 
Blank  Verse.  By  Milton  S.  Terry,  Professor  in  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute.  New  Edition,  revised  after  the  Text  of 
Rzach.  New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains;  Cincinnati:  Curts 
&  Jennings. 

Professor  Terry  has  done  all  students  of  the  New  Testament  a 
decided  service  in  his  new  edition  of  this  important  work.  It  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  reprinting  of  the  previous  edition,  for  it  is 
now  based  upon  the  new  te.xt  of  Rzach.  It  is  not  a  literal,  but  rather 
a  poetic  translation  of  the  Greek,  and  for  that  reason  the  numbers  of 
the  lines   of  the  translation   do  not  agree  with  those  of  the  original. 
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This  difificulty  has  been  met  by  a  system  of  double  notation.  While  the 
poetic  form  of  necessity  often  leads  to  paraphrase,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  it  helps  the  reader  apprehend  the  spirit  of  the  original 
composition.  For  the  student  of  the  New  Testament  the  third  book 
has  a  special  interest,  as  so  large  a  part  of  it  is  probably  pre-Christian 
and  must  be  used  in  the  study  of  the  rise  of  the  messianic  hope. 
Professor  Terry  has  provided  the  book  with  all  possible  aids  for  study 
—  analyses,  bibliographies,  and  appendices. 

S.   M. 


The  Books  of  Chronicles.  With  Maps,  Notes,  and  Introduction. 
{^Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges.^  By  William 
Emery  Barnes,  D.D.  Cambridge :  The  University  Press, 
1899.      Pp.  xxxvi  +  303.     ^i. 

There  was  room  and  need  for  a  good  commentary  on  Chronicles. 
Apart  from  Bennett's  homiletic  treatment  in  the  volume  of  the  Exposi- 
tor's Bible,  English  readers  have  had  nothing  on  this  portion  of 
Scripture  which  is  up  to  the  level  of  recent  scholarship.  Within  the 
somewhat  contracted  limits  imposed  by  the  series  of  which  it  forms  a 
part.  Dr.  Barnes  has  in  this  volume  done  much  to  supply  this  want. 
He  is  conservative,  yet  acquainted  with  recent  critical  work ;  cautious, 
yet  fair  and  judicial  in  his  estimate  of  evidence.  His  introduction  is 
particularly  full,  as  might  be  expected,  on  the  historical  value  of  the 
chronicler's  contribution  to  Hebrew  history.  He  takes  five  typical 
instances :  Abijah's  victory,  Asa's  victory,  Jehoshaphat's  victory, 
Uzziah's  leprosy,  Manasseh's  repentance,  and  sums  up  as  follows : 
•"  The  general  conclusion  to  which  the  study  of  these  five  narratives 
(and  indeed  of  Chronicles  as  a  whole)  leads  us  is  that  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  the  chronicler's  sketch  of  the  history  of  Judah  cannot 
reasonably  be  questioned."  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  in  the  crucial 
case  of  Manasseh's  repentance,  where  we  have  outside  material  (Assyr- 
ian) to  test  the  matter,  he  is  very  successful  in  his  judgment.  He 
contents  himself  with  a  reference  to  Schrader,  whose  treatment  is  some- 
what antiquated.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  Scotch  verdict  is  the  safest, 
and  if  Dr.  Barnes  leans  to  the  positive  side,  it  is  no  discredit  to  him. 
The  weakest  part  of  the  introduction  is  the  discussion  of  sources,  which 
is  incomplete  and  indefinite.  The  commentary  for  all  general  uses 
■will,  however,  be  found  adequate  and  helpful.     It  is  certain  to  have  a 

place  in  the  libraries  of  students. 

G.  S.  G. 
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The  Proverbs.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  {Cambridge  Bible 
for  Schools  and  Colleges^  By  the  Ven.  T.  T.  Perowne,  B.D. 
Cambridge:  The  University  Press,  1899.     Pp.  196.     So. 75. 

The  book  of  Proverbs  presents  many  difficulties  to  the  exegete.  Its 
lack  of  unity,  coherency,  and  continuity  are  continual  menaces  to  its 
understanding.  Mr.  Perowne  prepares  the  way  for  his  exegesis  by  a 
clearly  written,  but  all  too  brief,  introduction.  "  The  Wisdom  of  the 
Hebrews  "  is  discussed  very  briefly.  The  author  brings  out  the  char- 
acteristics of  Hebrew  wisdom,  and  shows  that  it  is  not  limited  by  one 
race,  but  stretches  out  and  covers  the  whole  range  of  the  human 
family.  This  feature  of  Proverbs  claims  our  attention  and  promises 
us  large  returns  for  our  pains.  The  literary  character  of  Proverbs  is 
largely  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  parallelism,  and  of  those  most 
prevalent  in  this  species  of  Hebrew  verse.  The  authorship  is  attri- 
buted to  Solomon,  so  far  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  proverbs  is  concerned. 
In  fact,  he  seems  to  conclude,  though  he  is  not  positive  in  his  state- 
ments, that  the  last  two  chapters  are  the  only  large  portions  drawn 
from  foreign  sources.  "  The  moral  and  religious  teaching  of  Proverbs  " 
is  in  part  an  argument  for  the  retention  of  this  book  among  the 
inspired  records  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  didactic  character  of 
these  writings  designates  them  as  truly  prophetic,  and  as  properly 
entitled  to  a  place  in  the  "sacred  library."  Other  features  are  speci- 
fied which  reveal  the  author  as  thoroughly  conservative  in  his  opinions. 
His  analysis  presents  no  new  items,  and  differs  slightly  from  those  of 
the  leading  exegetes  of  our  day. 

The  commentary  proper  is  embodied  in  less  than  150  small  pages, 
and,  while  to  the  point,  its  value  could  be  very  greatly  enhanced,  and 
the  volume  not  be  too  large,  if  this  part  were  doubled  in  size.  Larger 
use  could  thus  be  made  of  the  latest  and  best  authorities  whose  exten- 
sive treatments  have  appeared  within  the  last  decade. 

Ira  M.  Price. 


LITERARY  NOTE. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  publish  The  Recollections  of  a 
Missionary  in  the  Great  West,  by  Rev.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  ($1.25), 
in  which  the  author  has  gathered  together  a  nbmber  of  recollections 
of  a  work  in  the  far  West  as  an  Episcopalian  rector.  They  are  inter- 
esting and  suggestive  as  an  account  of  the  efforts  of  an  energetic  pas- 
tor to  present  the  teachings  of  Christ  to  "the  plain  people." 
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[Books  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  will  be  reviewed  in  subsequent  issues.] 
OLD  TESTAMENT. 

BOOKS. 

♦Driver,  S.  R.  The  Book  of  Daniel.  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and 
Colleges.     New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.     Pp.  cvi-|-2i5.     $0.75. 

*  SwETE,  H.  B.  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek.  With  an 
Appendix  containing  the  Letter  of  Aristeas,  edited  by  H.  St.  J.  Thacke- 
ray, M.A.  Cambridge:  The  University  Press,  igoo.  Pp.  xi  +  592. 
$2.50. 

Mendelssohn,    L.       Aristeae    ad     Philocratem    epistula    cum    ceteris    de 
Origine  Versionis  LXX  Interpretum  Testimoniis.     Schedis  usus  edidit 
Paulus  Wendland.     Leipzig:  Teubner,  1900.     Pp.  22  -j-  229, 
An  exceedingly  useful  little  handbook  for  all  students  of  the  Septuagint. 

ARTICLES. 

GuNKEL,  H.  The  Two  Accounts  of  Hagar  (Gen.  16,  21:8-21):  Specimen  of 
a  Historico-Theological  Interpretation  of  Genesis.  Monist,  April,  1900, 
pp.  321-42. 

In  this  article  Professor  Gunkel  furnishes  a  specimen  of  what,  in  his  estimation,  a 
nistorico-theological  commentary  on  Genesis  should  be.  He  takes  up  each  of  the  two 
accounts  of  Hagar  in  Genesis,  considering  it  verse  by  verse,  and  brings  to  the  discus- 
sion no  small  amount  of  ingenuity  and  learning.  He  holds  that,  according  to  Genesis, 
chap.  16,  Hagar  really  saw  Yahweh,  and  that  the  new  name  Elroi  whicfh  she  gave  to 
him  is  that  of  the  pre-Israelitish  god  of  the  fountain  where  the  event  occurred.  Thus 
we  have  another  instance  of  the  absorption  of  local  deities  in  the  idea  of  Yahweh. 
The  original  meaning  of  this  legend,  however,  is  something  more  than  this.  The 
name  of  Hagar  is  no  invention,  but  is  that  of  the  primitive  tribe  from  which  the  tribe 
of  Ishmael  developed.  Further,  since  Hagar  is  Egyptian,  we  have  the  preservation 
of  the  historical  fact  that  the  tribe  of  Ishmael  was  of  mixed  Bedouin  and  Egyptian 
stock.  The  story  of  Hagar  in  Gen.  21:8-21  is  a  later  variation  of  the  other  account, 
from  the  hand  of  the  Elohist.  In  the  older  story  Hagar  is  painted  as  the  genuine 
ancestress  of  the  Bedouin,  while  in  the  later  story  the  tribal  element  has  faded,  and 
Hagar  is  the  purely  human  figure  of  the  outcast  mother.  The  change  from  the  older 
and  severer  form  of  the  story  to  the  later  is  due  to  the  development  of  a  more  merciful 
civilization  among  the  Israelites.  Thus  in  the  legends  of  Genesis  there  is  preserved 
a  history  of  elevation  by  the  national  spirit  of  Israel.  The  author  believes  that  if  all 
the  stories  of  Genesis  were  investigated  in  the  same  way  it  would  be  possible  to  draw 
pictures  of  ancient  Israel  that  should  be  true  to  life  as  a  history  of  its  religious  and 
ethical  life  in  the  earliest  times. 
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HiLPRECHT,  H.  V.     With  Pick  and   Spade  in  Bible  Lands.     Sunday- School 
Times,  December  i,  1900. 

This  article  contains  notes  of  recent  explorations,  though  most  space  is  naturally 
given  to  those  at  Nippur. 

HiLPRECHT,  H.  V.     The  University  of  Pennsylvania's  Expedition  in  Baby- 
lonia.    Independent,  November  15,  1900. 

The  campaign  of  1898-9  was  free  from  air  trouble  with  the  Arabs.  The  full 
report  is  postponed,  but  Professor  Hilprecht  declares  that  his  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions have  been  realized.  The  extent  of  the  city  of  Nippur  in  4000-5000  B.  C.  has 
been  discovered.  Also  nearly  90,000  volumes  have  been  taken  from  the  temple  library 
of  the  ancient  citv.  Other  important  discoveries  have  been  made  which  will  enable 
the  historian  better  to  understand  the  ancient  civilization  and  religion  which  existed 
in  Nippur. 

Apropos  of  this  article,  in  the  Sunday  School  Times  of  December  8,  1900,  Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht  says : 

"  I.  The  article,  though  it  appeared  over  my  name,  was  not  written  by  me  for  the 
Independent,  hut  is  the  result  of  an  interviesv  for  which  I  had  been  asked  by  a  reporter 
of  the  Independent  immediately  after  my  return  to  this  country,  in  connection  with 
similar  requests  from  other  reporters.  At  the  urgent  request  of  this  reporter  that 
he  might  '  be  enabled  to  assure  the  editor  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  expressed, 
and  of  the  fact  that  he  really  had  this  interview,'  I  guaranteed  the  accuracy  of  the 
contents  of  my  statements,  declining,  however,  to  have  any  responsibility  for  the  word- 
ing of  his  notes. 

"  2.  I  am,  therefore,  not  responsible  for  the  great  mistake  contained  in  the  article. 
The  number  of  tablets  taken  from  the  temple  library  is  not  ninety  thousand,  but  nine- 
teen thousand.  In  another  previous  interview  for  a  different  paper  the  same  reporter 
understood  me  correctly,  as  his  printed  report  shows." 

Professor  Hilprecht  goes  on  farther  to  deny  editorial  statements  in  the  sanie  num- 
ber of  the  Independent. 
McWiLLiAM,  T.     The  Book  of  Jonah.     Expository  Times,  November,  1900, 

p.  n-' 

The  book  of  Jonah  is  an  allegory  with  a  basis  of  fact,  and  may  even  be  an  expan- 
sion of  historical  items  for  doctrinal  purposes.  Otherwise  it  has  all  the  vagueness  of 
a  storj'  told  for  moral  and  spiritual  ends.  The  prophet  Jonah  is  not  the  author,  but 
the  subject,  of  the  book.  The  author  lived  just  after  or  near  the  close  of  the  exile. 
The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  make  the  Jew  appreciate  the  teaching  of  the  national 
€xile,  and  realize  that  the  heathen  are  not  so  contemptible  as  he  had  supposed.  The 
heathen  are  like  the  cruel  sea  and  the  dragon  of  the  deep,  both  swallowing  and  then 
disgorging  Israel  at  the  command  of  God.  The  gourd  is  intended  to  indicate  a  kin- 
dred teaching,  that  God's  kindness  was  not  all  for  the  Jews. 
Smith,  David.     The    Songs  of   the  Ascents.     I.    Their  Historical  Setting. 

Expository  Times,  November,  1900,  p.  86. 
Smyser,  W.  E.     a  Literary  Study  of  the  Book  of  Job.     Methodist  Review, 

November-December,  1900,  pp.  849-68. 
Stewart,  R.  L.     Bethlehem  of  Judah.     Bible  Student,  December,  1900,  pp. 
335-42. 
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WiNTERBOTHAM,  Rayxer.  The  Terrors  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon.  Expos- 
itor, November,  igoo,  pp.  355-86, 
The  sun  and  moon  represented  widely  separated  sets  of  hostile  influences. 
Those  from  the  sun  were  real,  but  those  the  Jews  regarded  as  proceeding  from  the 
moon  were  only  imaginary.  Faith  in  God,  therefore,  should  free  men  from  the  terrors 
of  reality  and  superstition  alike.  "  Did  not  Christ  die  for  fools  even  more  (if  possible) 
than  for  wise  people  ?" 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

BOOKS. 

♦Stevens,  George  B.  The  Messages  of  the  Apostles.  The  Apostolic  Dis- 
courses in  the  Book  of  Acts  and  the  General  and  Pastoral  Epistles  of 
the  New  Testament  Arranged  in  Chronological  Order,  Analyzed  and 
Freely  Rendered  in  Paraphrase.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
1900.     Pp.  viii+258.     $1. 

TiTius,  A.  A.  Die  neutestamentliche  Lehre  von  der  Seligkeit  und  ihre 
Bedeutung  fiir  die  Gegenwart.  I.  Abteilung :  Jesu  Lehre  vom  Reiche 
Gottes.  Pp.  199.  M.  3.60.  II.  Abteilung:  Der  Paulinismus  unter 
dem  Gesichtspunkt  der  Seligkeit.  Pp.  289.  M.  6.40.  III.  Abteilung  : 
Die  Johanneische  Anschauung  unter  dem  Gesichtspunkt  der  Seligkeit. 
Pp.143.  M.  3.20.  IV.  Abteilung  :  Die  vulgare  Anschauung  von  der 
Seligkeit  im  Urchristentum.     Pp.  250.     M.  5.80. 

ARTICLES. 

Ende.mann,   K.     Zur  Frage  iiber    die  Briider  des  Herrn.  Neue  kirchliche 
Zeitschrift,  November,  1900. 
A  strong  presentation  of  the  grounds  for  believing  that  Jesus  was  Mary's  only 
child. 

FiNDLAY,  George  G.     Maran  Atha.     An  Address  on  the  Second  Coming  of 
Our  Lord.     Expository  Times,  December,  1900,  pp.  103-7. 
Two  reflections  are  brought  home  to  us  by  this  watchword  :  (l)  the  certainty  and 
the  actuality  of  the  event ;  (2)  the  complete  uncertainty  of  its  date. 

Hawkins,  John  C.     Some  Internal  Evidence  for  the  Use  of  the  Logia  in  the 

First  and  Third  Gospels.     Expository  Times,  November,  1900,  p.  12. 
Hersman,  C.  C.      The    Parable  of    the  Unjust    Steward.      Bible   Studenty 

December,  1900,  pp.  328-34. 
Kilman,  John.     The  Salt  of  the  Earth.     Expository  Ziw^^,  December,  1900, 

pp.  111-15. 
The  "salt"  is  something  in  Christianity  which  renders  true  Christians  different 
from  all  other  people.     This  element  is  either  mystically  spiritual  —  the  new  birth,  the 
work  of  the  Spirit,  the  touch  of  God  —  or  ethical. 
Lewis,  Agnes  S.      What   Have  We  Gained  in  the  Sinaitic  Palimpsest  ? 

Expository  Times,  November,  1900,  p.  49;  December,  pp.  1 15-19. 
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Ramsay,  W.  M.     Historical  Commentar\'  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  : 

The  Corinthian  Philosophy,  Animal  Sacrifices,  Officials  in  the  Corinthian 

Church.     Expositor,  November,  1900,  pp.  368-81. 
RiGGS,  J.  F.     The  Publicans  in   Jewish  Literature  and  the  New  Testament. 

Bible  Student,  December,  1900,  pp.  323-8. 
"  The  publican  walked  the  streets  of  Jewish  towns  at  once  the  representative  of 
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Paul. 
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THE  SOCIOLOGICAL  POINT  OF  VIEW  IN  BIBLE  STUDY 
—AND  A  SUGGESTION. 


Few  ministers  fail  sooner  or  later  to  become  interested  in 
sociology.     It  could   hardly  be  otherwise.     On  the  one  hand, 

men  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  human  welfare 
The  Minister  naturally  seek  aid  in  any  study  which  promises 
AND  Sociology    them  assistance,  and,  on  the   other,  what  is  more 

important  for  teachers  of  religion  than  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  society  which,  with  God's  help,  they  are  to  transform 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  Even  when  sociology  does  nothing 
more  than  teach  one  the  difficulties  of  social  regeneration  and 
instil  caution  as  to  panaceas,  it  tenders  no  small  aid  to  the  leaders 
of  the  church. 

In  the  light  of  this  interest  it  is  altogether  surprising  that 
the  sociological  value  of  the  Bible  should   have   been  so  little 

appreciated.  We  do  not  refer  to  those  teachings 
Sociological  °^  ^^^  prophets  and  Jesus  and  the  apostles  which 
Material  deal  explicitly  with  social    matters,  but  rather  to 

the  more  general  value  of  the  Bible  as  the  record 
at  once  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  nation  and  of  the  religious 
interpretation  of  its  history.  To  be  more  explicit,  there  is 
within  the  Bible  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  stock ; 
of  its  passage  from  a  family  to  a  clan ;  of  the  combination  of 
varied  clans  into  a  partially  unified  monarchy;  of  the  develop- 
ment and  disintegration  of  the  monarchy  culminating  in  the 
practical  extinction  of  both  its  parts  ;  and  of  a  second  beginning 
of  the  nation  under  the  influence  of  ideals  different  from  those  of 
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the  older  Hebrew  state.  Along  with  the  history  of  this  politi- 
cal evolution  and  degeneracy,  the  Bible  contains  much  material 
bearing  upon  the  rise  of  social  and  religious  institutions.  Con- 
sidered simply  as  a  source  for  a  typical  history  of  a  people,  the 
Bible  has  not  yet  begun  to  receive  the  attention  it  deserves.  All 
this  field  is  open  to  the  minister. 

Yet    history  is   of    less  practical   importance    for   him  than 

the  interpretations   placed   upon   it  by  contemporary  religious 

teachers.     The    Bible  is    something    more    than  a 
Tup  Theistic 

^.^.^..   chronicle  of  social  evolution  ;  it  is  the  theistic  inter- 

INTERPRETATION  ' 

OF  History  pretation  of  such  evolution.  By  the  use  of  the 
Scriptures  one  may  look  upon  human  history 
through  the  eyes  of  the  religious  teacher  of  an  early  clan ; 
through  those  of  a  prophet  like  Samuel,  endeavoring  to  bring  a 
rude,  barbarous  people  into  a  better  recognition  of  a  very  imper- 
fectly known  God ;  through  those  of  a  Jeremiah,  an  Isaiah, 
an  Amos,  and  a  Hosea,  as  they  discover  the  explanation  of  the 
misery  endured  by  their  people ;  and  even  more,  through  the 
eyes  of  Jesus  as, he  preaches  the  sustaining  presence  of  God, 
not  only  in  nature,  but  also  in  human  society. 

If  once  by  the  simplest  process  of  historical  exegesis  the 
student  of  the  Bible  can  bring  himself  to  look  through  the  eyes 
of  these  men  upon  human  affairs,  he  will  indeed  become  some- 
thing more  than  an  exhorter  to  morality.  He  will  learn  to  see 
divine  life  unfolding  itself  in  human  life,  and  acquire  a  new  sense 
of  the  religious  meaning  of  social  movements. 

But  what  are  the  prerequisites  of  such  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ?  Clearly  a  knowledge  of  the  sociological  point  of  view 
sufficient  to  enable  one  to  discover  the  social  sig- 
The  Prerequi-  nificance  of  facts.  The  man  whose  mind  is  trained 
80010LOQICAL  ^°  think  of  the  world  as  a  collection  of  repellant 
Point  of  View  individuals  will  be  slow  to  grasp  the  biblical  teach- 
ing as  to  the  Hebrew  nation  or  the  kingdom  of 
God.  If  a  man  has  not  had  the  necessary  training  in  the 
schools,  he  should  read  some  elementary  book  upon  the  matter, 
such    as     Henderson's    Social   Elements,    Small    and    Vincent's 
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Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sociology,  or  Spencer's  Study  of  Soci- 
ology. Then,  in  the  second  place,  the  man  must  be  ready  to 
study  the  Bible  sympathetically  and  not  dogmatically,  even 
without  a  conscious  attempt  at  devotion.  He  must  practice  his- 
torical imagination,  and  endeavor  to  see  the  Hebrew  nation,  not 
through  the  eyes  of  a  twentieth  century,  but  through  those  of  its 
contemporaries.  The  attempt  to  do  this  is  in  itself  an  educa- 
tion. When  a  man  has  such  ability,  the  Bible  will  have  become 
a  new  book,  and  he  will  have  become  a  new  preacher  and 
teacher.  Prophecy  will  appear  to  him  something  more  than 
mysterious  ejaculations  or  forecastings  of  the  end  of  the  world  ; 
Jesus'  teaching  will  seem  to  him  something  more  than  pre- 
cepts; the  work  of  the  apostles  something  more  than  rigid  legis- 
lation. He  will,  as  never  before,  recognize  the  progressive 
revelation  of  God  which  lies  in  the  record  of  the  prophets'  per- 
ception of  God's  leadings  of  their  people;  expository  preaching 
will  become  easier  and  more  inspiring;  and  perhaps,  best  of  all, 
the  student  of  the  Bible  will  find  his  own  faith  in  God's  presence 
in  human  life  growing  stronger  as,  on  the  one  side,  he  realizes 
that  human  life  has  something  of  unity  in  it,  and,  on  the  other, 
that  this  unity  may  be  interpreted  with  the  prophets  of  old  as 
one  expression  of  an  immanent  God  and  Father. 


Editors  always  welcome  response  from  their  readers.     The 
editorial  in  our  December  number  has  led  a  college  and  semi- 
nary graduate  of  ten  years'  standing  to  ask  how  he 
Suggestions       may  prepare  to  be  a  "teacher  of  teachers."     Our 


FOR  AN 


answer  would  be   twofold  :  first,  get  sufficiently  in 
Untaught  -     , 

Teacher  touch  with   the   modern  pedagogical  movement  to 

grasp  its  principles  ;  and,  secondly,  learn  to  study  the 

Bible  in  the  proper  way  for  one's  self. 

If  additional  study  in  some  institution  that  will  give  him  the 

true  point  of  view  is  out  of  the  question  for  a  clergyman,  for 

pedagogical  purposes  let  him  read  the  recent  volume  edited  by 

Bishop  Potter,  Principles  of  Religious  Education,  and  for  method  in 

biblical  study  let  him  pursue  any  of  the  courses  of  reading  offered 

by  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature. 


THE    UPPER   JORDAN. 


By  J.  L.  Lee  PER,  D.D., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


In  a  former  article  we  learned  that  the  Jordan  river  has  its 
real  beginning  in  the  heart  of  the  Huleh  marsh,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Leddan,  the  Banias,  and  the  Hasbany.  The  Leddan  takes 
its  rise  at  the  cup-shaped  mound  which  marks  the  site  of  Dan  ; 
the  Banias,  at  the  "Syrian  Tivoli"  by  that  name;  the  principal 
source  of  the  Hasbany  is  the  fountain  of  Ain  Fuarr,  near  the 
vine-clad,  olive-embowered  town  of  Hasbeya,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  stream.  But  back  of  all  these  and  a  hundred  other 
little  tributaries  are  the  real  springs  of  the  Jordan  —  the  snows 
which  cover  Hermon  during  the  whole  winter,  and  that  still  cap 
its  glittering  summit  during  the  hottest  days  of  summer. 

Its  course  is  southward,  traversing  the  impenetrable  marsh, 
which  is  almost  as  little  explored  as  the  heart  of  central  Africa. 
While  thousands  have  viewed  it  with  their  field  glasses  as  they 
traversed  the  hills  of  Naphtali  on  the  west,  only  one  white  man 
is  on  record  as  having  navigated  this  part  of  the  stream,  viz., 
McGregor,  of  the  "Rob  Roy."  Some  of  his  observations  and 
experiences  will  best  serve  our  purpose  here. 

The  newly  formed  stream  at  the  junction  he  found  about  one 
hundred  feet  broad,  with  banks  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in 
height.  The  water  was  of  a  pale-brown  color  ;  but,  judging  from 
its  character  higher  up,  this  would  be  true  only  in  the  rainy 
season.  There  was  a  small  island  of  fine  black  gravel  near  the 
union.  As  the  current  bore  him  delightfully  onward,  he  saw  two 
buffalos  on  the  high  banks,  whose  driver  he  saluted  with  the 
usual  "salaam."  The  driver  stared  at  him  as  if  he  were  a  ghost 
and  then  ran  away  hallooing.  Soon  fifty  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  in  pursuit,  and  by  crossing  the  bends  of  the  river,  which 
were  numerous,  they  were  enabled  to  overtake   him.     As  they 
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ran  screaming,  "Al  burra !  Al  burra!"  ("To  land!  To  land!"), 
they  hurled  missiles,  which  fell  thick  and  fast  around  him. 
To  all  this  he  responded  "  Ingless  !  "  Then  they  dropped  their 
scanty  garments  as  they  ran,  and  plunging  into  the  water 
endeavored  to  seize  him ;  but  he  shot  past  them,  while  they 
growled  hoarsely  at  the  loss  of  their  prey.  Again  they  took  to 
the  bank.  Reaching  in  advance  a  wide,  shallow  place,  they 
arranged  themselves  in  a  line  across  the  stream.     Cautiously  he 


A  BEDOUIN  VILLAGE 


approached.  Suddenly,  when  opportunity  offered,  using  his 
paddle  he  splashed  one  of  the  swimmers  in  the  face  and  escaped 
through  the  interval.  The  race  continued.  Some  of  them  car- 
ried ox-goads,  some  spears,  others  long  clubs  with  huge  round 
knobs  peculiar  to  the  district.  One  who  had  a  flint-lock  perched 
himself  upon  the  bank  near  the  bed  of  the  stream  and,  aiming  it 
at  him,  awaited  his  approach.  The  muzzle  followed  him,  cover- 
ing him  accurately ;  but,  as  the  Arab  tugged  at  the  stiff  trigger, 
one  powerful  stroke  of  the  oar  caused  the  bullet  to  splash 
in  the  water  behind.  Again  the  race  was  renewed.  Again  the 
swimmers  swarmed  into  the  water.  They  seized  the  "  Rob  Roy." 
They  raised  their  clubs  over  the  boatman's  head.  The  capture 
was  complete.  They  wanted  him  to  disembark,  but  the  intrepid 
navigator  would  not  budge.  After  a  parley,  during  which  bakh- 
shish was   frequently  demanded,  they  raised  the  canoe  with  its 
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contents  to  their  shoulders  and  strode  up  the  steep  bank  and 
across  the  green  to  the  chief's  tent.  McGregor  was  now  their 
prisoner.  For  several  hours  he  carried  on  negotiations  to  obtain 
his  freedom.  Finally,  upon  the  payment  of  a  large  amount  of 
bakhshish,  he  was  permitted  to  go   forward  with   a  bodyguard, 


KEDAR  — BEDOUINS  AT  DINNER 


furnished  by  them  to  prevent  delays  of  a  similar  kind.  As  he 
advanced,  the  river  widened  out  into  numerous  lagoons  or  divided 
into  channels,  which  his  accompanying  retinue,  several  times 
increased  from  other  villages,  succeeded  in  swimming.  The  main 
branch  turned  and  twisted  exceedingly.  At  length  the  river 
spread  out  into  the  marsh  and  had  no  longer  a  distinct  channel. 
Finally  the   "Rob   Roy"   became   hopelessly  entangled   in  the 
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reeds  which  formed  for  miles  around  an  impenetrable  jungle, 
and  farther  progress  was  impossible.  Concerning  the  termina- 
tion of  this  journey  the  explorer's  own  words  are : 

Upon  the  deliberate  survey  of  the  little  horizon  around  me,  it  was  perfectly 
clear  that  no  boat,  or  even  a  reed  raft,  or  a  plank,  could  get  through  the  dense 
barrier  before  me.  I  much  question  whether  a  duck,  or  at  any  rate  a  fat  one, 
could  go  far  into  it,  and  only  a  fish  would  be  safe. 

Thus  was  first  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  Jordan  loses  its 
identity  as  a  stream  in  the  marsh  of  Huleh. 


WEAVING  THE  PAPYRUS  REED  INTO  MATS 

This  jungle  into  which  the  Jordan  dives  is  composed  of  the 
papyrus  reed.  The  fact  that  the  growth  of  that  plant  here  covers 
the  largest  area  in  the  world  will  justify  a  short  digression  con- 
cerning it.  In  ancient  times  it  was  largely  cultivated  in  lower 
Egypt,  but  since  it  is  now  extinct  in  that  region,  it  is  believed  not 
to  have  been  indigenous  there,  but  to  have  been  introduced  from 
upper  Egypt  or  Syria.  It  grows  in  shallow  water.  Its  main  root, 
about  fifteen  feet  in  length  and  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter, 
lies  horizontally  upon  the  water.  From  this  innumerable  string- 
like rootlets  push  downward  into  the  mud;  and  from  the  upper 
surface  triangular-shaped  stems  grow  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  They  taper  gracefully  from  a  thickness  of  three  or 
four  inches  at  the  root  to  the  top,  which  terminates  in  a  tuft  of 
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numerous  drooping  spikelets  of  surprising  regularity  and  beauty. 
It  is  used  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Huleh  marsh  to  make  the  walls 
and  roofs  of  their  huts,  but  among  the  ancients  it  served  a  great 
variety  of  purposes.  The  pith  was  used  for  food,  the  stem  to 
make  boats,  sails,  cloth,  cords,  and,  above  all,  writing  material. 
This  plant  is  probably  referred  to  by  Isaiah  (35:7;  18:2),  and 
in  Job  it  is  asked:  "Can  the  papyrus  grow  up  without  mire?" 
It  was  probably  the  bulrush  out  of  which  the  ark  was  made  in 
which  the  infant  Moses  was  laid  in  flags  by  the  river's  brink. 
The  numerous  papyri  discovered  in  Herculaneum  and  especially 
in  the  tombs  of  Egypt  testify  to  its  extensive  use  as  a  writing 
material  among  the  ancients.  It  continued  to  be  employed  for 
the  purposes  of  paper  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  late  as 
the  twelfth  century,  but  after  that  time  it  was  quite  superseded 
by  parchment.  By  means  of  a  sharp  instrument  the  stem  was 
cut  into  longitudinal  strips,  which  were  laid  close  together  to  the 
desired  width.  These  were  tied  together  by  means  of  other 
shorter  strips  laid  at  right  angles.  The  two  layers  were  caused 
to  adhere  either  by  the  use  of  a  paste  or  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  glutinous  substance  in  the  plant  and  its  conversion  into  a 
glue  or  cement  when  the  strips  thus  arranged  were  soaked  in 
water. 

The  waters  of  the  Jordan  percolate  through  several  miles  of 
papyrus  rootlets  and  roll  out  into  the  lake  of  Merom,  Accord- 
ing to  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  Tristram  and 
Vandevelde,  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
marsh.  McGregor,  who  explored  the  wall  of  papyrus  reeds 
which  bounds  the  lake  from  east  to  west  on  the  northern  side, 
could  find  no  such  passage,  nor  was  I  able  with  a  powerful  field 
glass  from  the  western  highlands  to  detect  a  channel  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  morass.  McGregor  did  find  a  channel  pene- 
trating the  reeds  to  the  distance  of  three  miles,  which  terminated 
in  a  lake  half  a  mile  square,  but  he  was  unable  to  find  a  passage 
out  of  it  leading  northward. 

This  first  enlargement  of  the  Jordan  is  spoken  of  once  in  the 
Scriptures  as  "the  waters  of  Merom"  (Josh.  11:5).  It  is  identi- 
fied as  the  Samachonitis  of  Josephus.    Huleh  is  the  name  given  it 
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by  the  Arabs  of  the  district,  but  it  is  as  old  as  the  Christian  era, 
and  may  have  an  origin  as  remote  as  Hul,  the  son  of  Aram. 
The  lake  is  pear-shaped,  being  narrowest  at  the  southern  end. 
It  is  from  ten  to  sixteen  feet  in  depth,  and  is  probably  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
four  to  six  miles  in  length  and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth, 
varying  in  area  with  the  rainy  season.  At  one  time  the  lake 
extended  farther  north,  but  the  various  tributaries  and  mountain 
torrents  during  the  winter  season  have  for  ages  been  carrying 
the  soil  from  the  surrounding  hills  and  crowding  the  lake 
farther  southward  by  their  deposits  of  sediment,  and  in  time  to 
come  it  may  be  altogether  obliterated. 

The  lake  occupies  the  center  of  a  nearly  level  plain,  sixteen 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  from  seven  to  eight 
miles  in  breadth  from  east  to  west.  From  the  summit  of  the 
hills  of  Naphtali,  from  which  I  first  viewed  it,  it  presents  one  of 
the  finest  scenes  in  Palestine.  On  the  west  it  is  walled  in  by  a 
range  of  steep  and  lofty  hills;  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the 
more  gradually  sloping  hills  of  Bashan  ;  on  the  north  Hermon, 
with  its  double  summit  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  towers  up 
to  the  height  of  ten  thousand  feet.  At  the  south  end  of  the 
lake  the  Jordan  breaks  through  the  rift  on  its  rapid  descent  to 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  lake  itself  lies  imbedded  in  the  intense 
green  of  the  abundantly  watered  vale,  which  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  rugged  and  barren  hills  around.  The  soil  of  the 
plain  is  fertile,  and  where  it  is  tilled  it  is  exceedingly  productive. 
I  came  upon  an  Arab  who  had  returned  from  New  York,  where 
he  had  acquired  a  fortune,  which  he  was  expending  in  draining 
a  large  tract  which  he  had  purchased  in  the  valley.  The  arable 
land  might  be  greatly  increased  in  this  way. 

The  only  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  valley  are  the  Ghawa- 
rineh  Arabs,  They  do  not  migrate,  and  are  held  in  contempt 
by  the  Ishmaelites  who  come  over  from  the  hills  of  Bashan, 
bringing  their  flocks  and  herds  with  them,  and  camp  there  a  few 
months  till  they  have  eaten  up  the  pasturage.  They  live,  as  in 
patriarchal  times,  in  "the  black  tents  of  Kedar"  made  of  the  hair 
of  the  black  goat.      Pitched,  as  they  often  are,  on  the  hillsides, 
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they  are  very  picturesque.  The  Bedouins,  who  constitute  the 
permanent  population,  have  in  addition  to  the  black  tents  of 
goats'  hair  a  hut  made  of  mai^s  woven  out  of  the  papyrus  reed. 
I  visited  several  villages,  one  very  large,  in  which  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  them  weave  the  matting  on  a  very  primi- 
tive loom.      On  another  occasion  I  saw  some  women  churning. 


CHURNING 


They  had  a  young  buffalo's  or  goat's  hide  filled  with  milk  and 
suspended  from  a  tripod  of  sticks.  This  they  were  kneading  as 
well  as  shaking,  reminding  one  of  the  words  of  Solomon  : 
"Surely  the  churning  of  milk  bringeth  forth  butter,  and  the 
wringing  of  the  nose  bringeth  forth  blood."  The  analogy  seems 
the  more  appropriate  and  forcible  when  we  consider  that  the 
words  for  "churning"  and  "wringing"  are  the  same  in  Hebrew 
and  signify  kneading  or  pressing. 

We  pitched  our  camp  at  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Mellahah^ 
near  the  northwest  end  of  the  lake.  This  is  a  beautiful  and 
most  copious  spring.  It  is  considered  by  the  Arabs  to  be  the 
source  of  the  lake,  which  they  sometimes  call  by  its  name.     It 
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■first  forms  a  pool  several  hundred  feet  in  circumference.  This 
sends  forth  a  stream  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  which  turns 
and  old  mill  and  then  flows  onward  to  the  lake.  The  miasma  of 
the  swamp  and  the  scattered  tents  upon  the  hillside  had 
awakened  our  apprehension,  but  these  proved  less  troublesome 
than  the  yelping  of  the  wild  beasts  during  the  night  watches. 


OLD  MILL  ON  A  TRIBUTARY  OF  LAKE  HULEH 


The  lake  is  surrounded  for  the  most  part  by  marsh  land,  so 
that  it  is  unapproachable  except  on  the  southwest  and  at  some 
points  along  the  eastern  shore.  The  region  is  a  solitude.  No 
keel  plows  the  tranquil  bosom  of  Huleh ;  and  the  air  is  seldom 
disturbed  by  the  report  of  musketry.  It  is  the  haunt  of  the  hyena, 
the  leopard,  the  wolf,  the  jackal,  and  a  great  variety  of  smaller 
game,  while  it  is  the  paradise  of  the  wild  boar  and  the  fleet 
gazelle.  The  scattered  islets  are  the  favorite  resort  of  the  wild 
duck,  the  swan,  the  pelican,  and  many  other  varieties  of  water 
fowl.  Flocks  of  storks  numbering  scores  may  be  approached 
within  a  few  feet.  We  had  the  opportunity  several  times  to 
observe  the  habits  of  the  buffalo  of  this  region,  which  Thompson 
thinks  is  the  modern  representative   of  the   behemoth  of  Job, 
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whose  land  of  Uz  he  locates  in  the  hills  of  Bashan  opposite  (Job 
40:  15-23).  And  as  we  saw  this  strong  and  sinewy  beast  draw- 
ing the  plow  through  the  tough  sward  where  the  tiny  ox  would 
have  balked;  as  we  saw  them  reclining  under  the  shady  trees 
and  willows  of  the  brooks,  or  wallowing  like  swine  in  the  mire, 
or  bathing  in  the  Jordan  with  all  but  their  heads  immersed,  the 
resemblance  seemed  very  striking. 


BUFFALO 


The  broad  plain  which  skirts  the  lake  upon  the  west  is  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  Joshua's  last  victory  over  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Canaanites  under  Jabin.  There  were  gathered  here 
the  Canaanitish  forces,  not  only  of  the  immediate  region,  but 
from  the  lower  Jordan  valley,  from  the  plains  of  Sharon  and 
Philistia,  together  with  the  Hittites  beyond  Hermon.  They  were 
"as  the  sand  is  upon  the  seashore  in  multitude."  "And  they 
came  and  pitched  together  at  the  waters  of  Merom  to  fight  with 
Israel."  The  rout  was  complete.  Joshua  hamstrung  the  horses 
and  burned  the  chariots  which  threatened  to  be  so  formidable 
an  innovation  in  warfare,  and  drove  the  enemy  across  the  hills 
toward  Sidon. 

At  the   southern  end  or  apex  of  this  triangular  expanse  of 
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water  the  Jordan  makes  its  escape  through  a  deep  and  narrow 
gorge.  The  river  leaves  the  lake  probably  about  on  a  level  with 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  Smith  puts  it  below,  Conder  seems  to 
do  the  same;  but  other  authorities  have  put  it  a  little  above,  and 
much  above,  the  sea  level.  For  two  miles  it  glides  along  with  a 
good,  but  not  swift  current,  between  green  sloping  banks,  to  Jisr 
Benat  Yacobe,  or  the  "Bridge  of  Jacob's  Daughters."  This 
bridge  is  about  sixty  feet  long  and  has  three  arches.  The  bridge 
may  have  been  built  by  the  crusaders,  but  it  probably  marks  the 
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site  of  an  ancient  ford,  since  it  is  the  only  suitable  place  between 
Lake  Huleh  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  is  on  an  ancient  high- 
road to  Damascus.  "The  Descender"  now  begins  a  fight  with 
bowlders.  In  six  miles  it  falls  about  680  feet.  While  there  is 
no  well-defined  cataract,  it  is  a  continued  succession  of  rushing 
rapids.  The  banks  contract,  and  the  river  in  its  headlong  race, 
splitting  into  numerous  streams,  whirls  past  the  small  islets  they 
form,  set  with  oleanders,  which  often  meet  from  bank  to  islet 
not  a  dozen  feet  apart.  At  the  foot  of  the  gorge,  as  if  tired  of 
foaming,  the  river  glides  tranquilly  across  an  alluvial  expanse 
two  miles  in  length  by  one  in  breadth,  formed  by  the  detritus 
which  it  has  washed  down  through  the  ages,  and  flows  into  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  This  is  the  fertile  plain  of  Buteha,  the  site  of 
Bethsaida  Julius,  and  the  scene  of  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes. 


ATONEMENT  IN  NON-CHRISTIAN  RELIGIONS. 


By  George   S.   Goodspeed, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


II,       THE    ATONEMENT    OF    COMMUNION. 

17.  Underlying  the  atoning  practices  already  considered^  is 
a  state  of  mind  in  which  gods  are  regarded  as  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  man.  This  distinction,  of  course,  does  not  go  so  far 
as  to  inhibit  man  from  daring  to  devise  means  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  them,  but  the  means  devised  and  the  spirit 
which  inspires  them  attribute  to  the  deity  such  a  position  above 
man,  or  imply  such  an  attitude  toward  him,  as  reveals  the  great 
gulf  which  is  fixed  between  them.  The  divine  world  is  marked 
off  clearly  and  decidedly  from  the  human  world  ;  the  inhabitants 
of  the  former  have  entered  into  certain  formal  relations  with  the 
latter  on  terms  supposed  to  have  been  laid  down  by  the  gods,  or 
such  as  are  regarded  as  properly  acknowledging  their  supremacy. 

I. 

18.  But  man  has  not  always  been  so  sure  about  the  distinc- 
tions between  spheres  of  being  to  which  gods  and  men  belong. 
In  the  Babylonian  legend,  recorded  by  Berosus,  describing  how 
the  god  Belos  "ordered  one  of  the  gods  to  take  off  his  head; 
and  when  it  was  taken  off,  they  were  to  mix  the  blood  with  the 
soil  of  the  earth,  and  from  thence  to  form  (other)  men  afid  ani- 
Tnals,"'  is  illustrated  a  view  of  the  kinship  of  men  and  beasts 
which  is  common  among  many  primitive  peoples.  It  rests  on  a 
fundamental  notion  of  the  universe  as  revealing  a  unity  of  life. 
One  interpretation  of  the  world,  if  not  the  earliest  made  by  man, 
at  least  primitive  and  powerful,  was  in  terms  of  man's  own  voli- 
tion as  manifesting  his  life.     This  same  principle  of   life,   this 

'Biblical  World,  January,  1901,  pp.  22-31,  "The  Atonement  of  Fear." 
'Cory,  Ancient  Fragments,  etc.,  p.  60. 
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quality  of  being,  he  ascribed  to  all  things  about  and  above  and 
beneath  him.  They,  too,  had  the  life  which  he  had,  and  they 
were  so  far  his  fellows.  In  this  primitive  thought  all  nature  is 
treated  as  a  kindred  unity  because  things  have  not  yet  been  dif- 
ferentiated into  their  kinds.^ 

19.  This  principle  of  the  unity  of  life  in  the  primitive  world 
appears  in  a  vast  body  of  phenomena  of  primitive  religion.  It 
affects  fundamentally  the  conception  of  the  divine  world,  as  is 
shown  in  the  Babylonian  legend  already  quoted.  The  gods 
belong  to  this  universe  ;  they  partake  of  this  life ;  they  are  akin 
to  all  other  beings  in  which  this  life  is  manifested.  According 
to  Berosus  the  Babylonians  believed  that  gods,  men,  and  beasts 
were  of  the  same  blood.  Whether  the  gods  are  "divine"  or 
"supreme"  beings  because  they  represent  this  element  of  life  at 
its  maximum,  or  whether  it  is  the  sense  of  the  mysterious  and 
the  incomprehensible  in  their  manifestations  that  differentiates 
them  —  in  any  case  they  differ  in  degree,  not  in  quality,  from  all 
else,  and  may  therefore  belong  to  any  of  the  spheres  of  nature, 
from  the  sky  to  the  stone,  and,  wherever  appearing,  are  not 
regarded  as  anything  else  than  beings  who,  however  unlike  in 
other  respects,  are  one  in  essence  with  the  rest  of  the  universe. 

20.  The  concrete  forms  in  which  this  notion  was  embodied 
were  especially  favored  by  the  primitive  organization  of  human 
society  into  kindreds  on  the  basis  of  the  tie  of  blood.  It  was 
in  this  clan  or  kin  body  that  the  religious  ideas  and  practices 
given  the  name  of  "totemism"  appeared.  Totemism  is  the 
acceptance  on  the  part  of  a  clan,  as  its  gods,  of  a  "class  of 
objects,  generally  a  species  of  animals  or  of  plants,  more  rarely 
a  class  of  inanimate  natural  objects,  very  rarely  a  class  of  arti- 
ficial objects."  "^  The  ascription  of  a  clan  organization  to  these 
objects  and  the  alliance  with  them  as  supernatural  beings  involve 
the  recognition  of  one  blood  flowing  in  both  parties  to  the  alli- 
ance. "Every  animal  of  this  kind"  (if  animal  kind  it  be)  "is 
looked  upon  as  a  brother,  is  treated  with  the  same  respect  as  a 

'The  sentence  is  adapted  from  W.  R.  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites,  second 
edition,  p.  89.     The  preceding  pages  expound  the  same  conception  in  detail. 

*  Frazer,  Totemism,  p.  2,  or  Ency.  Brit.,  s.  v. 
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human  clansman,  and  is  believed  to  aid  his  human  relatives  by  a 
variety  of  friendly  services."  ^  But  even  where  totemism  did 
not  exist,  or  had  passed  away,  religious  institutions  were  decid- 
edly modified  by  the  social  institutions  and  ideas,  based  on  kin- 
ship and  inheriting  from  the  fundamental  conception  of  the 
unity  of  life  as  already  described.  Gods  and  men  in  each 
larger  or  smaller  association  of  this  sort  were  a  physical  unity, 
indissolubly  joined  together  because  of  common  blood,  the  gods 
constituting  the  parental  element,  the  men  the  children  of  their 
divine  ancestors.  Common  obligations,  common  principles  and 
rights,  based  on  tribal  expectation  hardened  into  custom,  were 
shared  in  by  the  divine  and  human  members  of  the  community.^ 

II. 

21.  This  aspect  of  primitive  thought  and  religion  has  required 
so  full  a  statement,  both  because  hitherto  it  has  been  largely 
overlooked  or  misapprehended,  and  chiefly  since  knowledge  of 
it  is  indispensable  to  an  apprehension  of  the  atonement  ideas  and 
practices  which  are  now  to  be  considered.  For  it  is  evident  that 
religion  in  this  light  assumes  the  fundamental  community  of 
gods  and  men  rather  than  lays  emphasis  on  their  separateness, 
and  that  institutions  of  worship,  which  objectify  and  crystallize 
these  human  and  divine  relations,  would  upon  this  basis  be  occu- 
pied with  the  strengthening  and  renewing  of  this  common  ele- 
ment, this  life  of  which  both  gods  and  men  partake.  Divine 
favor  means  that  the  common  life  is  flowing  freely  from  its  divine 
fountain  throughout  all  parts  of  the  organism,  and  the  task  of 
religion  is  to  insure  its  continuance.  Suffering  and  misfortune 
indicate  that  the  life-bond  is  becoming  relaxed,  and  religion 
must  bestir  itself  to  join  more  closely  the  weakened  ties  and 
revive  the  waning  life-current  in  the  divine-human  community. 
To  the  practices  which  arise  out  of  these  ideas  attention  may 
now  be  directed. 

2  2.  An  illustration  from  Greek  religion  will  serve  to  present 
the  central  element  of  the  praxis  and  offer  a  convenient  analysis 

SW.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  Sem?,  p.  124. 

*This  system  is  expounded  with  fulness  of  illustration  in  W.  R.  Smith,  Rel, 
Sent?,  Lecture  II. 
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of  its  principal  forms.  The  Greek  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria, 
celebrated  in  October,  by  women  only,  was  intended  to  com- 
memorate the  descent  of  Proserpine  (or  Demeter,  the  corn- god- 
dess) into  the  realm  of  the  dead  and  her  return  to  the  upper  world. 
Among  other  rites  it  was  customary  to  throw  pigs  and  cakes  into 
sacred  caverns,  where  serpents  partly  devoured  them.  Later 
"the  decayed  remains  of  the  pigs  and  cakes  "  were  brought  away 
by  consecrated  persons  and  laid  on  the  altar.  "Whoever  got  a 
piece  of  the  decayed  flesh  and  cakes  and  sowed  it  with  the  seed- 
corn  in  his  field  was  believed  to  be  sure  of  a  good  crop."  In  the 
course  of  the  festival  "the  women  appear  also  to  have  eaten 
swine's  flesh."' 

23.  After  the  conventional  and  later  elements  are  removed, 
the  fundamental  significance  of  this  ceremonial  appears  to  be  the 
following.  The  pigs  were  originally  the  embodiments  —  the  gods, 
if  you  like  —  of  the  life  of  the  grain,  representing  this  life,  its  fruc- 
tifying and  abounding  element,  at  the  full.  As  such  they  are 
slain,  and  their  flesh  performs  a  double  service  iji  the  ritual :  first, 
it  is  buried  in  the  grain -field  ;  second,  it  is  partaken  of  by  the 
celebrants.  The  ceremony  has  for  its  purpose  fertility,  fructifi- 
cation ;  it  accomplishes  this  by  the  death  of  the  representative 
of  the  divine  power  and  thereby  the  diffusion  of  the  common 
life,  in  the  one  case  in  the  field  for  an  abundant  crop,  in  the 
other  case  in  the  celebrants  for  the  great  boon  of  women,  off- 
spring. In  sum,  therefore,  rituals,  of  which  this  is  one  of  many, 
center  about  the  solemn  sacramental  killing  of  the  god,  whereby 
is  made  possible  for  the  worshipers,  usually  by  eating  the  flesh, 
a  communion  in  the  life  represented  at  its  maximum  in  the  slain 
god,  and  as  a  result  of  this  communion  a  renewal  and  revival  of 
this  life  in  the  various  spheres  of  its  energizing  activity. 

24.  The  sacramental  death  of  the  god  for  the  diffusion  of 
life,  where  the  worshipers  do  not  directly  partake  of  the  divine 
body,  is  illustrated  in  a  variety  of  sacred  ceremonials.  Where 
the  deity  is  from  the  vegetable  world  it  is  often  burned  to  lib- 
erate  the   life.     The   customs    connected   with    sacred    fires    in 

'The  language  here  and  there  in  this  description  is  taken  from  Frazer,  The 
Golden  Bough,  II,  pp.  45  f.,  by  whom  this  interpretation  of  the  ritual  is  given. 
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many  parts  of  the  world,  the  burning  of  "an  unthreshed  sheaf  of 
corn,"  or  of  "living  trees,"  are  intended  to  liberate  the  divine 
plant  life  and  assure  an  abundant  harvest.^  It  may  be  that  the 
burning  of  the  Yule  log  at  Christmas  had  a  similar  purpose. 
The  sacred  tree  may  be  cut  down,  or  its  branches  lopped  off  and 
carried  around  from  house  to  house  or  distributed  among  the 
people  to  obtain  fertility  and  prosperity. ^ 

25.  Animal  gods  are  killed  in  circumstances  which  betray 
the  same  circle  of  ideas.  In  Transylvania  at  harvest  time  "a 
live  cock  is  bound  up  in  the  last  sheaf  and  killed."  The  feath- 
ers are  kept  to  be  mixed  next  spring  with  the  grain  from  the 
last  sheaf  and  scattered  on  the  field  to  be  tilled.  "Thus  the 
corn-spirit  in  the  form  of  a  cock  is  killed  at  harvest,  but  rises 
to  fresh  life  and  activity  in  spring."^"  At  Rome  on  the 
fifteenth  of  October  a  horse  was  sacrificed  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins. The  tail  was  cut  off  and  hurried  to  the  Regia,  that  the 
blood  mio:ht  fall  on  the  sacred  hearth.  The  head  was  also 
severed  and  hung  with  loaves  ;  and  the  citizens  of  two  quarters 
of  the  city  strove  for  it,  the  final  possessors  being  permitted  to 
nail  it  to  one  of  their  buildings.  Here  again  is  the  slaying  of  a 
representative  of  the  spirit  of  fertility.  The  securing  of  his  head 
and  tail  is  the  pledge  of  prosperity  for  tiie  community  for  the 
coming  year.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  congealed  blood  from 
the  tail  was  mixed  by  the  vestals  with  sacred  ashes  and  used  in 
other  ceremonies  which  had  like  sacramental  purposes." 

26.  Among  savage  peoples  human  gods  were  sacrificed  with 
similar  ceremonials.  The  most  striking  case  is  obtained  from 
the  ritual  of  the  Khonds  of  Bengal.  The  person  chosen  for  the 
sacrifice  was  "regarded  as  something  more  than  mortal ;  "  indeed, 
everything  done  shows  him  to  be  thought  of  as  divine.  On  the 
day  of  the  sacrifice  all  sought  to  touch  the  victim ;  his  hair,  his 
spittle,  had  sovereign  virtue.  At  the  killing  his  flesh  was  hacked 
from  his  body  and  distributed  to  all  the  worshipers,  who  hastened 
home  with  it,  where  it  was  rolled  in  leaves  and  buried  in  the  field. 

^Frazer,  G.  B.,  II,  pp.  244  ff. 

'Philpot,  The  Sacred  Tree,  p.  91  ;  Frazer,  G.  B.,  I,  pp.  62  ff. 

"Frazer,  G.  B.,  pp.  9  f.  "Fowler,  Roman  Festivals,  pp.  241  ff.,  83. 
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The  bones  and  remaining  parts  were  burned,  and  the  ashes 
were  scattered  over  the  field,  laid  as  paste  over  the  homes  or 
granaries,  or  mixed  with  the  new  corn.  Thus  "the  flesh  and 
ashes  ....  were  believed  to  be  endowed  with  a  magical  or  phy- 
sical power  of  fertilizing  the  land.""  Rituals  of  quite  the 
same  sort  are  found  among  the  peoples  of  Mexico  and  South 
America,  among  the  Pawnees  of  North  America  and  the  tribes 
of  Africa.>3 

27.  By  far  the  more  numerous  examples  are  those  in  which 
the  slain  god  is  eaten  sacramentally  by  the  celebrants,  who  thus 
commune  directly  in  the  life  of  the  god.  This  feature  of  the 
rite  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  sacrificial  meal,  and  as  such  has 
left  its  traces  in  almost  all  religions.  Thus  in  the  case  of  vege- 
table gods,  seeds  or  fruits  are  eaten  in  a  solemn  festival ;  '"♦  the 
worshipers  of  the  sacred  tree  in  northern  India  chew  its  leaves 
or  pierce  their  ears  and  hang  therein  a  splinter  of  the  tree.'s 

28.  With  respect  to  the  communion  feast  in  the  slain  animal- 
god,  Mr.  Frazer  holds  that  two  types  are  observable.  One  is 
that  represented  by  the  festival  of  the  bear-god  held  by  the 
Ainos  of  Japan,  who  kill  bears  as  an  ordinary  means  of  procur- 
ing food  and  clothing,  but  who  also  at  stated  times  perform  a 
religious  slaughter  of  a  young  bear  who  has  been  previously 
fattened,  and  hold  a  sacramental  feast  on  his  flesh.  The  other 
type  is  that  of  the  Todas  of  India,  who  habitually  spare  their 
divine  animal,  the  buffalo,  but  on  rare  and  solemn  occasions, 
yearly,  join  in  the  ceremony  of  killing  and  eating  a  very  young 
male  buffalo  calf,  the  only  time  in  which  they  eat  this  flesh. 
Both  types  rest  on  the  fundamental  idea  of  atonement  by  com- 
munion, the  former  securing  expiation  by  that  means,  the  latter 
emphasizing  and  renewing  the  divine  life  in  the  community.'^ 
This  notion  is  emphasized  baldly  in  the  Arabian  feast  described 
by  Nilus,  where  the  camel  is  cut  into  pieces  and  at  once  devoured 

"Frazer,  G.  B.,  I,  pp.  384  ff.  ^^^Ibid.,  pp.  381  ff. 

'♦An  instance  of  a  sacramental  rice  festival  is  given  in  W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  Sent.*, 
p  242,  note  3  ;  cf.  Frazer,  G.  B.,  II,  pp.  71  f. 

'SJevons,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion,  pp.  214,  220. 

^*  Frazer,  G.  B.,  II,  pp.  90  ff.,  gives  several  examples. 
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raw  and  warm  by  the  worshipers,  though  at  this  period  doubt- 
less the  camel  had  ceased  to  be  a  divine  animal  and  his  blood 
was  offered  to  the  god.'^ 

29.  Of  painful  significance  is  the  employment  of  the  human 
victim  in  these  festivals.  Happily  the  majority  of  cases  are 
among  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  peoples.  It  is  also  true 
that  at  a  very  early  period  this  particular  form  of  the  rite  was 
abandoned  or  modified  so  that  the  objectionable  feature  of  can- 
nibalism disappeared.  Yet  the  existence  of  actual  observances 
of  the  sort,  and  of  ceremonials  in  which  the  original  rite  is 
vaguely  but  actually  recalled, ^^  as  well  as  the  a  priori  likelihood 
that  a  doctrine  accepted  in  the  case  of  vegetable  and  animal  gods 
would  also  have  its  place  in  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  of  the  human 
gods,  form  a  body  of  evidence  for  the  practice  which  is  irre- 
sistible.'^ 

30.  Two  other  forms  of  the  general  principle  under  consid- 
eration (see  par.  21)  are  worthy  of  brief  mention.  The  first  is 
the  widespread  practice  of  killing  the  divine  king.  Among  not 
a  few  savage  peoples  the  king  is  the  god.  He  is  regarded  as 
possessing  the  divine  life  among  men  at  its  maximum,  and  there- 
fore in  his  person  are  bound  up  the  powers  and  forces  that  guar- 
antee the  safety  and  prosperity  of  his  people,  if  not,  indeed,  the 
course  of  nature  and  the  on-going  of  the  world.  Among  the 
Congo  peoples  their  Chitome  was  held  to  be  "  a  god  on  earth 
and  all-powerful  in  heaven."  "  If  he  were  to  die  a  natural  death, 
they  thought  that  the  world  would  perish,  and  the  earth,  which 
he  alone  sustained  by  his  power  and  merit,  would  immediately 
be  annihilated."^"      In    order,   therefore,    that  this   catastrophe 

"7  W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  Sem.-',  pp.  281  f.,  338  f. 

^^  The  Dionysiac  orgies,  in  which  the  bull  was  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured  by  the 
worshipers,  point  back  to  older  practices,  of  which  legend  has  preserved  the  recollec- 
tion, in  which  a  human  victim  was  thus  treated.  (W.  R.  Smith,  art.  "  Sacrifice," 
Ency.  Brit.,  Vol.  XXI,  Philadelphia  edition,  p.  I45<J.) 

"The  topic  is  one  which  claims  a  fuller  treatment  than  can  be  given  here; 
material  may  be  found  in  W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  Sent.',  pp.  367  f.;  Frazer,  G.  B.,  II,  pp. 
88  f.,  218  ff.;  Jevons,  Introduction,  pp.  201  ff.;  De  la  Saussaye,  Religionsgeschichte, 
English  translation,  p.  137. 

'"Frazer,  (7. //.,  I,  p.  113. 
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might  not  happen,  it  was  needful  that  the  divine  king  should  be 
put  to  death  while  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers,  and  thus  the 
life  be  transmitted  in  its  fulness  to  another,  or  at  least  remain  in 
the  world  among  the  people  over  whom  the  divine  king  ruled. 
Thus  he  was  killed  sometimes  when  the  first  sign  of  physical 
weakness  appeared,  sometimes  when  in  full  vigor,  after  a 
year's  reign.  Thus  perishing,  he  left  his  spirit  behind  as  the 
creative  preserving  power,  the  divine  life  remaining  fructifying 
and  unimpaired  to  assure  the  salvation  of  his  people  and  the 
world." 

31.  The  second  instance  is  that  in  which  the  worshiper 
secures  participation  in  the  divine  life  by  placing  himself,  or 
something  intimately  connected  with  himself,  in  immediate 
physical  contact  with  deity.  Thus  the  branches  of  tree-gods  are 
filled  with  bits  of  rags  or  pieces  of  clothing  ;  their  trunks  have 
nails  and  pins  stuck  into  them  ;  into  sacred  wells  pins  are  thrown, 
or  clothing  is  deposited  near  them  ;  in  the  crevices  of  the  cave 
of  the  Dictean  Zeus  in  Crete  are  hidden  innumerable  objects  of 
all  sorts.^^  These  practices  were  common  all  over  the  world. 
Both  the  hair  and  nails  were  favorite  means  to  this  end  ;  they 
grow  visibly  ;  they  reveal  life  unmistakably.  Hence,  cut  off, 
they  form  appropriate  objects  to  lay  on  the  shrine  of  the  god. 
It  is  possible  that  the  true  explanation  of  at  least  some  of  the 
cuttings  of  the  flesh  assigned  to  another  principle  (see  par.  11) 
really  belong  here.^3  The  blood  as  representing  life  is  applied 
to  the  altar  or  the  idol  to  strengthen  the  life-bond.  Such  indeed 
is  most  probably  the  deepest  meaning  of  all  these  acts.  "  My 
shirt  or  stocking,  or  a  rag  to  represent  it,  placed  upon  a  sacred 
bush,  or  thrust  into  a  sacred  well  ....  or  a  nail  from  my 
hand  driven  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree  ....  is  thenceforth  in 
continual  contact  with  divinity ;  and  the  effluence  of  divinity, 

"  Macdon AhV,  /^e/ig^ton  and  Myth,  chap,  iv  ;  Frazer,  G.  B.,  I,  p.  228.  Another, 
but  less  satisfactory,  interpretation  of  this  custom  is  given  by  Jevons,  Introduction, 
pp.  291  ff. 

="  A  fact  stated  in  an  unpublished  lecture  by  Professor  Louis  Dye,  of  Oxford. 

*3  For  in  some  cases  it  is  not  the  suffering  that  is  the  important  thing  in  the  rite ; 
cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  Sent?,  p.  337. 
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reaching  and  involving  it,   will  reach  and  involve  me.     In  this 
way  I  may  become  permanently  united  with  the  god."** 

III. 

32.  Enough  has  been  presented  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
to  show  the  general  character  of  this  ritual  whose  purpose  was 
atoning  in  the  large  sense  already  accepted  by  us.  The  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  it  are  two.  First,  the  atonement  is 
wrought  by  communion  with  the  god,  which  results  in  the 
renewal  of  the  life-bond  that  binds  together  the  community, 
human  and  divine,  and  pours  a  new  flood  of  vitality  throughout 
the  whole  body.  This  may  be  conceived  of  in  a  purely  objec- 
tive and  impersonal  fashion,  as  a  necessary  element  of  the  com- 
munity's life,  to  be  performed  at  stated  intervals.^s  Qr,  as  the 
personality  of  deity  became  emphasized  and  the  god's  inde- 
pendent attitude  toward  his  worshipers  was  held  in  view,  the 
ceremonial  would  have  as  its  purpose  his  "reconciliation"  with 
his  people  by  the  same  process.  Disaster  of  any  sort  —  failure  of 
crops,  drought,  plague,  defeat  in  war — would  be  interpreted  as 
the  weakening  of  the  life-bond,  the  strengthening  of  which,  by  a 
communion  sacrifice,  was  equivalent  to  the  reestablishment  of 
harmony  between  the  alienated  parties.  What  is  true  of  the 
Semitic  ritual  here  is  true  of  all  such  rituals — "the  notions  of 
communion  and  atonement  are  bound  up  together,  atonement 
being  simply  an  act  of  communion,  designed  to  wipe  out  all 
memory  of  previous  estrangement."''^ 

33.  The  second  feature  is  the  striking  one  suggested  in  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  —  that  the  atoning  work  is  wrought  by  the 
deity  himself ;  the  human  is  the  recipient,  is  secondary,  almost 
pcssive,  in  the  presence  of  the  energy  of  the  divine  life,  achiev- 
ing reconciliation  by  its  own  superabounding  effluence.  In  fur- 
ther confirmation  of  this  interpretation  of  the  praxis  the  attitude 

'^Hartland,  The  Legend  of  Perseus,  II,  pp.  214  f.  Chap,  xi  of  this  volume 
contains  a  very  full  discussion  of  these  practices.  Cf.  also  W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  Sem?, 
pp.  320  ff. 

*5Thus  among  certain  Indian  tribes  the  sacred  animal  is  eaten,  body  and  blood, 
once  a  year.     (W.  R.  Smith,  art.  "  Sacrifice"  in  Ency.  Brit.) 

»« W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  Sem.',  p.  320. 
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of  the  celebrants  is  significant.  As  one  element  may  be  men- 
tioned the  gloom  and  sadness  which  characterize  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  divine  sacrifice  and  its  celebration.  Such  was  the 
case  in  the  killing  of  the  bear  by  the  Ainos,  of  the  buffalo  by 
the  Todas,  and  of  the  ram  by  the  Egyptians.'?  While  the  victim 
must  die,  those  who  slay  him  recognize  the  horror  of  the  deed. 
Do  they  desire  to  escape  responsibility  for  it  ?  No  doubt.  Yet 
it  is  not  impossible  also  that  they  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  they  are  only  accessories,  instruments,  to  bring  about  what 
the  deity  himself  would  have.  Certainly  this  is  suggested  by 
the  endeavor  to  induce  the  victim  to  go  willingly  to  his  death, 
illustrated  in  the  details  of  some  rituals.  Thus  the  oxen  to  be 
sacrificed  to  Zeus  at  Athens  were  driven  round  the  altar,  on 
which  lay  wheat  or  barley  cakes,  and  the  ox  which  stopped  and 
ate  of  the  cakes  was  regarded  as  having  offered  himself  for  the 
sacrifice.'^  The  requirement,  sometimes  made,  that  the  whole 
community  take  part  in  the  killing,  as  when  each  one  must  cast 
a  stone  at  the  victim,"'  may  have  in  view  the  general  participa- 
tion in  the  benefit  coming  from  the  death  as  well  as  the  common 
liability  in  causing  it.  The  essential  thing  is  the  divine  submis- 
sion to  death  whereby  life  is  renewed  in  the  people.  So  the 
Khonds  (see  par.  26)  comforted  one  of  their  number,  whose 
child  had  been  thus  sacrificed  as  a  divine  victim,  saying:  "Your 
child  has  died  that  all  the  world  may  live." 3° 

34.  While  one  cannot  help  a  strange  feeling  of  surprise  in 
recognizing  so  early  in  human  history  this  type  of  religion,  he 
cannot  wonder  at  the  power  with  which  it  laid  hold  upon  the 
early  world,  and  the  persistence  with  which  it  continued  to  appear 
in  later  periods,  when  other   forms  of  cult  and   other  religious 

»7Frazer,  G.  B.,  pp.  102,  137 ;  Smith,  Rel.  Sem?,  p.  431. 

'^  W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  Sem.",  p.  309  and  note. 

'9JEVONS,  Introduction,  pp.  255,  292. 

3°Frazer,  G.  B.,  I,  p.  385.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  god  who  dies  is 
thought  of  as  coming  to  life  again  after  his  death  and  by  virtue  of  it.  His  death  sets 
free  the  life  which  revivifies  himself.  Thus  in  the  Buphonia  at  Athens  we  are  told 
that  "the  dead  was  raised  again  in  the  same  sacrifice  ;  "  the  flesh  was  tasted,  the  ani- 
mal's skin  was  stuffed,  and  so  life  was  diffused.  Cf.  art.  "  Sacrifice  "  in  Ency.  Brit., 
p.  1453. 
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ideals  were  in  the  ascendant.  It  appealed  to  the  higher  ele- 
ments of  human  nature,  to  the  slumbering,  but  always  living, 
consciousness  of  oneness  with  the  divine.  Hope  and  trust,  con- 
fidence and  assurance,  were  religious  qualities  encouraged  by  it. 
The  fundamental  mysteries  of  life  and  death  were  at  its  heart, 
and  the  victory  of  the  divine  life  in  death  was  its  supreme  note. 
The  realism  of  its  cult  kept  all  these  features  living,  clear,  and 
impressive.  Its  weakness  lay  in  the  fact  that  its  conception  of 
life  was  limited  to  the  physical.  The  blood-bond  was  materially 
conceived,  and  the  god  whose  communion  was  sought  shared  in 
the  lower,  rather  than  the  higher,  life  of  his  worshipers.  Thus 
the  sense  of  sin,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  divine  moral  purpose,  on 
the  other,  was  weak.  The  conception  of  holiness  was  largely 
naturalistic.  Hence  came  its  crudity  and  grossness  of  concep- 
tion. Its  very  realistic  character  intensified  its  weaker  side,  and 
with  the  growth  of  society  into  higher  forms  and  ideals  it  lost 
its  hold.  That  it  was  capable  of  progress  will  be  seen  by  its 
revival  in  connection  with  later  religion.  So  near  are  some 
of  its  elements  to  fundamental  realities  of  the  highest  types  of 
religion  that  W.  Robertson  Smith  can  say  :  "The  voluntary  death 
of  the  divine  victim,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  a  conception  not 
foreign  to  ancient  sacrificial  ritual,  contained  the  germ  of  the 
deepest  thought  in  the  Christian  doctrine :  the  thought  that 
the  Redeemer  gives  himself  for  his  people." 3^ 

3'  Rd.  Sem.,  first  edition,  p.  393,  omitted  in  second  edition ;  cf.  also  an  apprecia- 
tive, if  somewhat  less  sympathetic,  comment  in  ScoTT,  Sacrifice,  Its  Prophecy  and  Ful- 
filment,  p.  72. 


TWO  POEMS  OF  BEGINNINGS. 


By  Professor  Edward  B.  Pollard, 
Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Poetry  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  synonymous  with  fancy,  and 
at  the  opposite  pole  from  truth.  On  the  contrary,  the  sublimest 
truths  have  usually  been  presented  first  in  poetry.  When  these 
begin  to  appear  in  prose  they  are  far  on  the  way  toward  com- 
mon property,  if  not  toward  the  commonplace.  There  has 
always  been  some  basis  for  the  view  that  "the  poets  are  our  only 
truth-tellers." 

Now,  the  Bible  is  poetic  almost  throughout.  About  four- 
fifths  of  tHe  Old  Testament  is  Hebrew  poetry.  In  this  respect, 
at  least,  the  Bible  is  not  different  from  other  great  writings  of 
antiquity,  for  they  are  all  more  or  less  poetic  in  form.  Prose  is 
a  comparatively  late  invention. 

Even  the  careless  reader  of  Scripture  must  have  observed  the 
similarity  between  the  first  verses  of  the  book  of  Genesis  and 
the  opening  lines  of  the  gospel  of  John.  For  both  commence 
with  the  thought :  "In  the  beginning  —  God." 

These  opening  poems  are  given  side  by  side,  not  only 
because  of  their  moral  sublimity,  which  is  unmistakable,  but  also 
because  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  them  when  compared 
as  poems  of  "first  things."  They  furnish,  too,  good  illustrations 
of  the  method  in  Hebrew  poetry.  For  notice  not  only  the  fact 
of  parallelism  or  the  balancing  of  thought  with  thought,  line  with 
line — which  is  the  most  common  mark  of  Hebrew  poetry — but 
also  a  less  common  chaiji  effect,  in  which  a  second  line  takes 
up  the  leading  word  or  idea  in  the  first;  the  third,  that  of  the 
second  ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  strophe.  This  may  be  most 
readily  traced,  for  example,  in  the  second  strophe  of  the  second 
of  the  poems  below,  in  the  words  hint  —  made,  ?nade — life,  life — 
light,  light — darkness,  darkness  —  it  (him);  thus  returning  to  the 
point  of  departure. 
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The  same  art  may  be  traced  in  the  first  strophe  of  the  first 
poem,  though  not  verbally  so  perfect  in  form  as  that  given  above. 
The  links  here  are  in  some  instances  the  same  word;  in  others, 
the  same  idea.  Thus  we  have  God — earth,  earth  —  chaos,  dark- 
ness (chaos) — deep,  face  of  the  waters  (deep) — God;  and  we  are 
back  to  the  starting-point,  which  is  God. 

The  strophic  divisions  of  the  two  poems  are  also  of  interest ; 
the  first  being  uniform,  four  lines,  two  couplets  composing 
each.  The  second,  however,  is  progressive,  there  being  six, 
eight,  ten,  and  twelve  lines  respectively  in  the  body  of  the 
poem,  with  an  introductory  and  a  concluding  strophe  of  four 
lines  each. 

If  one  be  tempted  to  the  thought  that  this  kind  of  writing  is 
artificial  and  unworthy  of  an  inspired  author,  let  one  remember 
that  the  artistic  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  artificial.  It  is 
a  gratuitous  assumption  to  suppose  that  inspiration  wt)uld  reject 
the  beautiful  in  form,  while  holding  to  the  beautiful  in  substance. 
It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  a  writer,  guided  by  the  divine  spirit, 
will  be  less  likely  to  yield  himself  to  the  dictates  of  the  beautiful 
than  one  not  so  illumined.  And,  what  is  more  conclusive  still, 
we  actually  find  that  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
do  make  use  of  art  in  their  presentation  of  truth.  To  be  sure, 
artificiality  and  forced  effects  are  not  consistent  with  the  highest 
inspiration.  But  if  a  child  of  the  eighteenth  century  "lisped  in 
numbers  for  the  numbers  came,"  why  may  it  not  be  quite  as 
natural  for  one  whose  mind  and  heart  have  been  attuned  to  the 
deeper,  diviner  harmonies  to  give  out  his  message  in  a  form  con- 
sonant with  the  inner  truth  and  beauty  which  that  message  is 
intended  to  reveal ?  God,  as  he  expresses  himself  in  nature,  speaks 
in  rhythm,  in  magnificent  harmonies.  And  one  has  well  called 
Hebrew  poetry  nature's  own  rhythm  ;  for  its  continual  balance  of 
line  with  line  finds  its  prototype  in  the  swaying  to  and  fro  of  the 
bough,  the  alternate  play  of  the  wings  of  the  flying  bird,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  fountain,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  the  heaving 
of  the  emotion-filled  bosom. 
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POEM    OF    THE    FIRST    MORN THE    LIGHT    OF    DAY. 

I. 
In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
And  the  earth  was  desolation  and  a  waste, 
And  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep, 
And  God's  spirit  was  brooding  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 

2. 
And  God  said : 

Let  there  be  light, 

And  there  was  light ; 

And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good ; 

And  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness. 

3- 
And  God  called  the  light  day. 
And  the  darkness  he  called  night. 
And  it  was  evening,  and  it  was  morning, 
The  first  day. 

II. 
POEM    OF     THE    FIRST-BORN THE    LIGHT    OF    LIFE. 

I. 
In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
And  the  Word  was  with  God, 
And  the  Word  was  God, 
The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God. 

2. 
All  things  were  made  by  him. 
And  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made. 

In  him  was  life. 
And  the  life  was  the  light  of  men; 
And  the  light  shineth  in  darkness, 
And  the  darkness  apprehended  it  not. 

3. 
A  man  came,  sent  from  God,  whose  name  was  John, 
The  same  came  for  a  witness 
To  witness  of  that  light. 
That  all  might  believe  through  him. 
He  was  not  the  light. 
But  came  to  bear  witness  of  the  light. 
There  was  the  true  light, 
Which  lighteth  every  man,  coming  into  the  world. 
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4. 
He  was  in  the  world, 

And  the  world  was  made  by  him, 

And  the  world  knew  him  not. 

He  came  unto  his  own, 

And  his  own  received  him  not ; 

But  as  many  as  received  him 

To  them  gave  he  right  to  become  children  of  God, 

To  them  that  believe  on  his  name, 

Which  were  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man, 

But  of  God. 

5. 
And  the  Word  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us. 
And  we  beheld  his  glory. 
The  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father, 
Full  of  grace  and  truth. 

[John  beareth  witness  of  him  and  crieth  saying, 
This  was  he  of  whom  I  said. 
He  that  cometh  after  me  is  become  before  me. 
For  he  was  before  me.] 
For  of  his  fulness  have  we  all  received. 
And  grace  for  grace. 
For  the  law  was  given  by  Moses, 
Grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ. 

6. 
No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time. 
The  only  begotten  Son, 
He  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
He  hath  declared  him. 

A  close  examination  of  this  latter  poem  will  show  the  chain 
connecting  the  strophes,  especially  strophe  3  with  strophe  4 
through  the  word  world;  strophe  4  with  strophe  5  through  the 
yN ox ^  flesh.  In  strophe  5  we  have  a  break  in  the  "chain  effect" 
by  the  introduction  of  lines  concerning  John's  testimony,  indi- 
cated by  the  brackets.  Leaving  the  bracketed  portion  out  for 
the  moment,  we  observe  the  chain  taken  up  again,  through  the 
Y\vik.s  fulness,  grace  and  truth.  But  note  that  the  lines  in  brackets 
link  themselves  closely  with  strophe  3  (the  other  verses  concern- 
ing John)  through  the  words  witness  and  come ;  as  closely  indeed 
as  if  they  had  originally  belonged  together. 
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In  these  poems,  so  full  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  we  have  two 
of  the  noblest  expressions  of  the  divine  revelation.  In  the  first 
God  expresses  himself  through  physical  light,  as  he  utters  the 
word,  and  darkness  flees  away. 

He  spake,  and  it  was  done. 

He  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast. 

In  the  second,  through  the  Eternal  Word,  God  expresses 
himself  as  the  light  of  spirit  and  of  life — the  light  that  lighteth 
every  man,  coming  into  the  world. 


E  iSrtitation. 


John  ID :  ID.  "I  am  come  that  they  may  have  life  and  may 
have  it  abundantly." 

How  different  is  this  idea  of  a  world-savior,  and  consequently  of  a 
gospel,  from  that  of  many  religious  teachers  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present !  Others  have  told  him  who  was  ambitious  to  attain  the  divine 
likeness  to  cease  to  live,  or  at  least  to  live  only  enough  to  keep  from 
suicide.  Sometimes  this  reduction  of  life  has  been  physical,  and  men 
have  all  but  starved ;  sometimes  it  has  been  intellectual,  and  men  have 
all  but  ceased  to  think  ;  sometimes  it  has  been  ascetic,  and  men  have 
abandoned  the  good  things  of  the  world  to  those  who  are  not  ambitious 
for  righteousness.  Jesus  sets  himself  against  all  these  perversions  of 
nature.  Divine  sonship  does  not  consist  in  minimizing,  but  in  magni- 
fying, life,  and  the  means  of  such  enlargement  is  that  which  is  the  very 
heart  of  Jesus'  mission  —  a  revealed  God. 


EZEKIEL'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY. 


By  Rev.  A.  W.  Acker  man, 
Portland,  Ore. 


The  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  are  literature  in  the  highest  sense. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  book  and  the  study,  delighting  in  the  calm 
of  meditation,  and  in  giving  "parlor  lectures"  on  pressing  and 
timely  themes.  It  is  this  character  of  the  man  and  his  work 
that  accounts  for  the  neglect  which  he  suffers.  People  do  not 
understand  him. 

The  problem. —  But  considering  him  as  a  man  of  theory,  we 
may  find  a  central  plan  in  his  work  that  involves  a  definite  phi- 
losophy of  life  and  events.  It  is  with  the  mysteries  that  he  has 
to  do.  His  life,  which  is  always  subordinate,  gives  us  glimpses 
of  the  way  these  mysteries  were  laid  before  him.  In  the  dark 
days  of  despair  which  followed  the  wicked  reign  of  Manasseh, 
a  gloom  which  the  purity  and  uprightness  of  the  boy-king  could 
not  dispel,  the  father  had  named  the  child  Ezekiel  —  "God  will 
strengthen  or  prevail."  For  several  years  "God  will  strengthen 
or  prevail"  was  sounding  in  his  ears,  speaking  of  conflict,  of  the 
battling  of  nations,  of  the  might  of  the  God  of  all  hosts  —  his 
God.  Then  came  the  death  of  Josiah,  that  best  of  kings,  dead, 
seemingly,  before  his  time,  falling  in  defense  of  Judah  at  the 
hand  of  Israel's  oldest  and  worst  enemy;  and  during  the  wide- 
spread lamentation  that  followed  this  boy's  father  turned  his 
troubled  face  to  his  son  and  said,  "  Ezekiel,"  or  "God  will  pre- 
vail." Youth  and  young  manhood  passed  in  the  calamitous 
days  of  Jehoiakim,  when  the  nation  with  increasing  momentum 
hurried  on  to  ruin.  A  rainbow  of  hope  circled  the  mockery  of 
his  name  when  Jehoiakim  died  and  Coniah  came  to  the  throne, 
but  the  light  faded  when  the  choice  families  of  Judah  were 
taken  captive,  and  Ezekiel  in  the  train  of  Coniah  found  himself 
in    Babylon.     Five    years  of    painful    suspense  —  during  which 
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some  said  they  would  all  return,  while  others  doubted,  and 
Jeremiah  wrote,  "build  your  houses  and  settle  yourselves  in  the 
alien  land,  for  return  is  not  to  be  expected" — brought  the  dark- 
ness of  blighted  hope. 

Ezekiel's  world  was  full  of  mysteries.  He  had  hoped  to  fill 
the  office  of  priest,  but  he  had  been  torn  from  the  temple — what 
place  was  there  for  a  priest  among  the  captives  ?  The  holy 
temple  was  defamed,  idolatry  was  crowding  the  true  worship, 
the  priests  were  corrupt  —  what  was  the  future  of  the  priesthood  ? 
Judah  was  crumbling;  Judah,  the  prince  of  the  brethren,  the 
chosen  of  the  nations  !  Beset  on  every  side,  the  prey  of  all 
peoples,  lacking  strength  to  withstand  the  pressure  within  and 
without — what  of  the  homeland?  Was  Jehovah  to  be  for- 
gotten ?  Had  he  been  outwitted  by  heathen  gods  ?  Were  all 
prophecies  to  fail  ?  It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  of  accommodat- 
ing one's  self  to  circumstances  and  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation,  as  Jeremiah  suggested ;  to  marry  heathen  wives  and 
smooth  the  rough  path  of  captivity,  as  the  exiles  were  so  quickly 
doing;  but  it  was  not  very  well  to  join  one's  self  to  idols  and  to 
forget  one's  birthright ;  no,  not  if  there  be  a  heart  of  loyalty 
within  and  a  tongue  to  sing : 

If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem, 

Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning, 

Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth, 

If  I  remember  thee  not ; 

If  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem 

Above  my  chief  joy. 

Here  is  a  great-minded  exile  brooding  over  the  sorrows  and 
working  out  the  salvation  of  the  homeland,  a  Dante  who, 
through  love  of  that  which  is  lost,  rises  to  the  vision  of  the 
eternal,  who  through  the  blurred  glass  of  calamity  could  see 
the  illimitable  expanse  of  life,  and  in  it  could  catch  the  fair  form 
of  the  perfect  society. 

The  theory. — Judea  was  the  scene  of  all  his  dreams.  It  was 
his  Arcadia,  perhaps  because  it  was  lost  to  him.  The  temple  — 
dignified  by  history,  enriched  by  tradition,  sanctified  by  the 
divine  presence,  glorified  by  distance,  idealized  by  invisibility — 
conditioned  all  his  thought.     His  vision  was  narrow ;  he  found 
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but  one  kernel  of  good  within  his  reach,  and  that  was  the  sincere 
worship  of  the  temple.  But  the  temple  as  it  was  could  not 
satisfy  him  ;  it  was  profaned  with  idolatry.  It  took  faith  for 
him  to  discover  the  seed-corn  ;  it  required  more  than  faith  to 
discern  in  it  the  germ  of  a  perfect  social  structure ;  the  seer 
alone  might  have  that  vision.  What  hope  for  better  days  and 
better  living  save  through  thrashing  and  winnowing  ?  Jerusalem 
must  fall ;  the  temple  must  become  a  ruin ;  Judah  must  be 
scattered  among  the  nations ;  from  beneath  the  flail  and  the  fan 
the  new  society  must  be  gathered,  cleansed,  sown,  husbanded. 
We  are  to  think  of  the  meaning  of  it  to  Ezekiel. 

The  aggravating  cause  of  much  of  Israel's  trouble  in  the 
past  had  been  the  idolatrous  nations  on  every  side.  Israel  was 
a  field  of  wheat  in  a  world  of  tares.  It  is  a  venerable  fallacy 
that  tares  are  but  degenerate  wheat.  The  fallacy  adds  weight 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  these  idolatrous  nations  were  allied  to 
Israel  by  kinship,  trade,  and  treaty.  It  was  an  awful  fact  that 
Ezekiel  could  not  blink — Judah,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  time, 
had  built  a  pantheon  for  the  gods  of  the  earth.  Jeremiah's 
question  to  the  idolaters  in  the  holy  city,  "What  nation  hath 
changed  its  gods  which  are  no  gods  ?  but  my  people  have 
changed  their  glory  for  that  which  doth  not  profit,"  required 
no  answer.  There  was  no  answer.  And  here  again  was  the 
mystery.  Israel  had  been  chosen  for  a  light  to  the  gentiles, 
and,  behold,  his  glory  had  become  death-shade.  Ezekiel's  prob- 
lem was  complicated  by  national  alliances.  Everything  that 
would  menace  the  safety  and  development  of  Israel  must  be 
removed  with  the  chaff  of  his  own  people.  These  nations  were 
tares,  and  tares  only.  They  had  choked  the  ground,  and  must 
be  gathered  for  the  burning.  He  had  no  hope  for  their  purifi- 
cation ;  Judah,  as  the  means  of  cleansing,  had  himself  become 
foul  ;  wait  till  the  harvest.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  one  sound 
apple  in  the  midst  of  worms  and  decay;  of  the  pure-minded 
youth  who  chooses  vicious  associates  for  the  good  he  may  do 
them ;  of  the  woman  who  marries  a  drunkard  that  she  may 
reform  him.  You  will  sometimes  think  him  harsh  and  vindic- 
tive in  his  treatment  of  the  aliens,  and  then  you  must  turn  to 
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his  attitude  toward  the  false  of  his  own  nation.  What  think 
you  ?  Should  he  be  more  gentle  with  the  stranger  than  with  the 
friend  ?  Then  were  he  neither  just  nor  human.  Let  it  be  said 
to  his  praise  that  his  own,  his  kin,  his  loved  ones,  received  the 
same  condemnation  as  those  who  were  hateful  to  him.  This  is 
the  seal  of  the  true  prophet  as  it  is  of  the  true  man. 

The  destruction  of  the  beloved  city  and  the  wiping  out  of  the 
wicked  nations  which  were  allied  to  it  would  leave  a  clear  field. 
The  seed-corn  of  the  new  kingdom  would  then  be  sown.  It  must 
be  sown  if  aught  of  good  is  to  grow  in  the  world ;  if  there  is  to 
be  any  joy  for  the  husbandman  or  any  song  at  the  harvest.  And 
yet  no  good  seed  ever  came  to  blossom  in  so  fair  a  field  without 
a  struggle.  "While  the  good  man  slept  an  enemy  came  and 
sowed  tares  in  the  field."  Ezekiel  was  not  blind  to  the  world- 
wide conflict.  He  did  not  think  of  building  his  perfect  society 
on  the  holy  hill  with  a  desert  all  about  it,  or  even  hope,  much 
less  expect,  that  the  rest  of  the  world  would  go  on  in  its  evil 
way  with  indifference.  His  was  no  Atlantis  with  a  great  sea 
between  it  and  all  the  world ;  nor  a  monastic  system  of  strong 
walls,  heavily  ba;'red  doors,  and  life- vows  ;  no  community — some 
Brook  Farm  or  Amana  —  to  which  the  like-minded  might  flee, 
saying  :  "As  for  me,  I  will  serve  the  Lord  apart  from  the  wicked- 
ness and  whirl  of  society."  The  past  had  proven  the  weakness 
of  such  an  attempt.  God  had  pavilioned  Jerusalem  in  the  eternal 
hills,  the  nations  had  passed  on  either  side  and  left  it  unmolested  ; 
but  when  it  came  into  contact  with  the  nations  it  went  to  pieces,, 
it  was  going  to  pieces  before  his  eyes.  The  only  hope  for  Israel's, 
purity  was  in  remaining  in  the  world  while  not  of  the  world,  and 
in  battling  for  the  right  against  all  the  odds  which  the  evil- 
minded  might  devise.  And  here  he  touches  the  thought  of 
Jesus  when  He  rebukes  selfish  asceticism.  Out  of  this  distant 
past  comes  the  message  :  Evil  is  to  be  thrust  out,  not  by  running 
from  it,  but  by  fighting  it.  But  Ezekiel  was  a  man  of  hope,  else 
were  he  no  prophet.  By  faith  he  sees  the  triumph  of  the  right, 
and  shouts  the  certainty  of  the  victory  into  the  ears  of  the 
people  to  give  them  strength  and  hope.  Around  him  the  harps 
were  hung  upon  the  willows ;  his  friends,  stung  by  the  jeering 
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request,  "Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion,"  retort :  "  How  shall 
we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  the  land  of  a  stranger?"  Perhaps 
not ;  they  may  be  justified  in  their  depression  ;  but  shall  the 
Lord's  people  y^r^^/  the  Lord's  song?  Is  there  no  hope  that 
they  shall  some  day  sing  it  in  the  Lord's  own  land  ?  And 
the  prophet  answers,  "Yes,"  and  there  is  no  false  ring  in  it, 
because  he  sees  the  clouds  parting  and  a  new  nation,  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husband,  arising  around  a  riew  temple  on  Mount 
Zion. 

Sociological  value.  —  The  theory  is  a  four-stranded,  twisted 
cable  of  human  life.  Everything  about  it  is  full  of  life,  (i) 
There  must  be  a  process  of  sifting  to  find  the  seeds  of  good. 
(2)  There  must  be  cleansing  and  testing  to  insure  a  righteous 
stock.  (3)  The  life  thus  started  must  prove  its  right  to  live  in 
conflict  with  universal  evil ;  it  must  arm  itself  and  become  an 
archangel  with  its  foot  on  the  dragon.  (4)  Then,  and  then 
only,  may  peace  come  and  the  perfect  state  be  realized.  It  is 
mastery,  but  through  the  victory  of  the  truth  ;  moral  mastery, 
an  overturning,  overturning,  overturning,  until  he  whose  right  it 
is  to  rule  shall  come  to  receive  his  crown  from  a  willing  people. 
Like  all  prophets,  time  was  of  no  real  value  to  him  when  he  had 
his  beatific  vision  in  his  eye.  His  accuracy  in  marking  time  as 
a  matter  of  history  is  noticeable,  but  he  has  no  gauge  for  the 
flight  of  his  fancy.  Time  measures  mundane  things ;  prophets 
feel  the  sweep  of  the  eternities.  So  real  was  the  vision  that  he 
could  not  doubt  its  nearness  ;  so  clearly  did  he  see  the  outlines, 
and  so  great  faith  had  he,  that  the  centuries  shrank  to  years,  or 
even  days.  His  work  is  not  one  whit  invalidated  by  this  fore- 
shortening ;  it  opens  it  to  criticism,  and  it  may  be  that  only  a 
prophet  may  discover  its  highest  worth  ;  it  is  certain  that  we 
must  stand  in  his  place  and  acknowledge  that  every  picture  of 
mind,  brush,  or  pen  gains  its  truth  by  its  position.  After  Cor- 
reggio  had  decorated  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  in  Parma,  the 
chapter  and  the  people  were  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  a  mason's 
boy  called  it  "a  hash  of  frogs;"  but  a  few  years  later  Titian 
passed  that  way  and  said:  "  If  you  had  filled  the  dome  with  gold, 
you  would  not  have  paid  what  it  is  worth."     And  so  it  is  with 
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the  work  of  Ezekiel :  the  mass  of  men  have  called  it  a  meaning- 
less jumble,  while  a  few  scholars  have  bowed  before  it  as  of 
incomparable  value.  And  when  you  range  yourself  by  the  side 
of  the  prophet,  you  discover  that  all  his  theories  spring  from  a 
strong  tap-root.  Twenty-seven  years  passed  between  the  vision 
of  the  whirlwind  and  the  day  in  which  he  laid  down  his  pen, 
having  written,  "and  the  name  of  the  city  from  that  day  shall 
be  Yahweh-shammah  " — "Jehovah  is  there."  His  theory  was  the 
working  out  of  a  principle  that  was  first  and  last  with  him. 
Wherever  you  approach  him,  his  answer  is  ready  and  is  always 
the  same.  The  perfect,  ideal  state  must  not  simply  take  account 
of  religion ;  it  must  be  religious.  The  question  of  church  and 
state  might  not  enter;  the  church  was  to  be  the  state,  and  the 
state  was  to  be  the  church.  You  may  say  that  it  is  like  a  priest 
to  be  so  biased  that  he  can  see  nothing  but  religion,  but  in  all 
honesty,  granting  this  for  the  time,  ought  not  we  to  consider  his 
thought  as  a  balance  to  that  which  is  so  prejudiced  that  it  takes 
no  account  of  religion  at  all  ?  Possibly  it  was  Schelling  who  first 
lent  a  great  name  to  the  theory  that  all  society  was  of  necessity 
religious,  but  Ezekiel  spoke  some  centuries  before  Schelling, 
gave  the  weight  of  his  thought  to  the  same  theory,  and  over- 
topped the  modern  philosopher  by  standing  for  the  higher  truth: 
the  perfect  society  can  never  be  founded  on  a  false  religion  ; 
it  demands  the  highest  in  its  purity ;  the  true  religion  must 
dominate  all  of  thought  and  all  of  life.  It  pays  to  thread  the 
labyrinth  of  his  visions,  to  double  and  redouble  on  our  track,  if 
this  may  be  borne  in  upon  our  minds  so  that  there  is  no  for- 
getting it. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  QUESTIONS  OF  A  SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL  CATECHISM. 


IV.    GOD. 


1.  How  have  you  come  by  your  knowledge  of  God? 

2.  For  what  reasons  do  you  consider  your  knowledge  of  God  valid  ? 

3.  Would  you  say  that  Jesus  came  to  bring  a  correct  and  perfect  conception 
of  God,  or  God  himself  ? 

4.  What  was  Jesus'  thought  of  God  ? 

5.  What  advance,  if  any,  does  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  represent 
upon  that  of  the  Old  Testament  ? 

'6.    In  view  of  what  you  learned  in  Question  5,  what  theory  do  you  form  as 
to  the  mode  of  God's  self-revelation  ? 

7.  Is  there  a  revelation  of  God  in  nature  and  conscience  as  well  as  in  his- 
tory ?     What  does  Paul  teach  upon  this  subject  ? 

8.  Give  us  your  idea  of  the  nature  and  character  of  God. 

g.    What  is  meant  by  God's  work  of  (a)  creation,  (d)  providence,  and  (c) 
redemption  ? 

George  B.  Foster. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 

1.  What  is  God? 

2.  Are  there  more  Gods  than  one  ? 

3.  How  many  persons  are  there  in  the  Godhead  ? 

4.  What  are  the  decrees  of  God  ? 

5.  How  does  God  execute  his  decrees  ? 

6.  What  is  the  work  of  creation  ? 

7.  How  did  God  create  man  ? 

8. '  What  are  God's  works  of  providence  ? 

g.    What  special  act  of  providence  did  God  exercise  toward  man  in  the 

estate  wherein  he  was  created  ? 
10.    Did  God  leave  all  mankind  to  perish  in  the  estate  of  sin  and  misery  into 
which  they  fell  by  sinning  against  him  ? 

B.  B.  Warfield. 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

1 .  Can  God  be  known  ? 

2.  How  is  he  known  ? 

3.  Is  God  a  person  ? 

4.  Is  there  more  than  one  God  ? 
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5.  How  does  God  as  a  person  differ  from  man  ? 

6.  What  are  God's  attributes  ? 

7.  What  is  his  ruling  attribute  ? 

8.  What  is  his  relation  to  the  world  ? 

9.  What  is  his  relation  to  man  ? 
10.  What  is  his  will  regarding  his  moral  creatures  ? 


McCoRMicK  Theological  Seminary. 


A.  C.  Zenos. 


1.  In  what  ways  can  God  be  known  ? 

2.  How  far  can  God  be  known  ? 

3.  Can  a  complete  definition  of  God  be  given  ? 

4.  What  are  the  grounds  for  believing  that  God  is  a  person  with  personal 
attributes  ? 

5.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  Bible  to  our  belief  in  God's  personal  and 
moral  character  ? 

6.  What  light  does  science  shed  on  our  knowledge  of  God  ? 

7.  How  far  may  human  history  be  regarded  as  a  revelation  of  God  ? 

8.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  Bible  and 
that  in  science  and  history  ? 

9.  What  is  the  character  of  God's  relation,  as  a  moral  being,  to  his  human 
creatures  ? 

10.    What  was  Christ's  teaching  concerning  God? 

L.  L.  Paine. 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary. 

1.  How  may  we  know  God  ? 

2.  What  is  the  supreme  revelation  of  God  ?     Does  Christ  think  of  himself 
.   as  the  supreme  revelation  of  God  ? 

3.  What,  then,  is  the  true  Christian  view  of  God  ?  Can  we  turn  from  Christ 
here  and  know  God  in  the  Christian  sense  ? 

4.  Show  how  Christ  reveals  God  by  what  he  is.  What  is  central  in  Christ's 
own  life  ? 

5.  What  is  central  in  Christ's  thought  and  teaching  about  God  ?  What  is 
his  chosen  name  for  God  ? 

6.  Show  that  in  this  thought  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  Christ  thinks  of  God 
as  a  loving  person.  What  do  Christ's  own  living  and  teaching  show 
true  love  to  be?  Show  that  love,  as  Christ  conceived  it,  includes  the 
entire  moral  life. 

7.  Show  that,  in  this  thought  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  Christ  thinks  of 
God  as  the  loving  person,  who,  with  wisdom  and  power  equal  to  his  love, 
gives  being  and  meaning  and  all  else,  and  is  himself  more  than  all. 

8.  Show  that  Christ  thinks  of  nature  as  always  and  entirely  dependent  upon 
God. 
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9.  Show  that  Christ  thinks  of  God  as  sustaining  and  guiding  the  whole  his- 
torical life  of  man,  and  progressively  revealing  himself  in  that  life. 
10.  Show  that  Christ  thinks  of  God  as  desiring  to  come  through  his  Spirit 
into  real  personal  relations — of  revelation  and  answering  trust,  and  of 
mutual  self-giving  —  with  every  man  ;  and  as  seeking  supremely  in  his 
revelation  in  Christ  himself  such  reconciliation  and  communion. 

Henry  C.  King. 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminary, 

1.  On  what  is  our  belief  in  God  as  the  Creator  founded  ? 

2.  On  what  is  our  belief  in  God  as  the  Father  founded  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  speaking  of  God  as  a  person  ? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  faith  in  "the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit"  ? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  transcendence  and  the  immanence  of  God  ? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  providence  of  God  ? 

7.  How  has  God  revealed  himself  to  men  ? 

8.  In  what  does  the  holiness  of  God  consist  ? 

9.  In  what  does  the  love  of  God  consist  ? 
10.    How  can  the  life  of  God  enter  into  man  ? 

W.  D.  Mackenzie. 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 


CONSTRUCTIVE    STUDIES    IN    THE    PRIESTLY    ELE- 
MENT IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


By  William  R.  Harper, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


II.      THE    HISTORY    OF    WORSHIP    IN    THE    EARLIER    OLD    TESTAMENT 

PERIOD. 

§  II.  Worship  Alone  Constituted  Religion  in  the  earliest  times.  It 
was  later  that  greater  and  greater  emphasis  came  to  be  placed  on  con- 
duct and  belief  (see  §  i).  A  ceremony  or  religious  rite  was  associated 
(in  the  various  ancient  religions)  with  some  fact,  or  supposed  fact,  or 
legend,  or  myth.  But  it  was  the  rite  which  constituted  the  religious 
element,  and  not  any  belief  concerning  the  origin  of  the  rite.  "It 
made  no  difference  what  the  worshiper  believed  concerning  the  cere- 
mony, if  only  he  performed  it  regularly  and  accurately."  "What  was 
obligatory  or  meritorious  was  the  exact  performance  of  sacred  acts 
prescribed  by  religious  traditions."  It  was  the  prophets  and  sages 
who  introduced  at  the  same  time  higher  conceptions  of  God  and 
higher  conceptions  of  life. 

See  W.  R.  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites,  pp.  17-22  ;  M.^^ZIY.S,  History  0/  Religion, 
pp.  6-13,  64  f.;  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel,  pp.  52-5. 

§  12.  A  Semitic  Period  in  the  Development  of  "Worship  preceded  the 
earliest  Hebrew  worship,  and  formed  the  basis  of  it.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Semitic  family  (i)  gave  to  the  world  the  two 
earliest  civilizations  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  the  Egyptian  and 
the  old  Babylonian,  and  controlled  the  world's  political  history  for 
forty  or  fifty  centuries ;  (2)  has  been  mediary,  not  only  in  the  field  of 
commerce  and  between  man  and  man,  but  also  in  that  higher  field  of 
religion  between  God  and  man,  in  that  they  have  proved  to  be  the 
religious  teachers  of  the  world,  since  through  them  have  come  the 
world's  three  highest  faiths  —  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Moham- 
medanism. 

See  G.  A.  Smith,  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  28  ff.;  W.  R. 
Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites,  pp.  28-83  ;  C.  G.  Montefiore,  The  Hibbert  Lectures, 
1892,  pp.  22-30;  J.  F.  McCuRDY,  History,  Prophecy  and  the  Monuments,  I,  pp.  $-11  ; 
Fritz  Hommel,  The  Civilization  of  the  J£ast,pp.  25-7. 
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§  13.  The  Most  Ancient  Form  of  Semitic  Religion,  the  parent  of  all 
others,  was  that  found  in  the  old  mother-home  of  Arabia.  It  was  a 
religion  well  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  who,  at  that  time, 
were  still  clans.  The  Hebrews,  together  with  the  Moabites,  Ammon- 
ites, and  Edomites,  had  "  their  root  in  a  state  of  society  when  there 
was  no  large  and  orderly  community,  but  only  a  multitude  of  small 
and  restless  tribes;  when  there  was  no  written  law,  but  only  custom; 
and  when  there  was  no  central  authority  to  execute  justice,  but  it  was 
left  to  a  man's  fellow-clansmen  to  avenge  his  murder."    In  this  time  — 

(i)  There  was  a  god  for  each  clan,  and  this  god  was  thought  to  be  a 
very  remote  ancestor.  To  leave  the  clan  meant  to  leave  the  god.  This 
clan-god  was  closely  connected  with  every  undertaking  of  the  clan, 
whether  of  peace  or  war;  and  his  name  everywhere  was  "Lord," 
"King,"  "Mighty  One." 

See  Menzies,  History  of  Religion,  pp.  74-6  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  Religion  of  the 
Semites,  pp.  35-9  ;  D'Alviella,  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  1891,  pp.  204-7. 

(2)  The  worship  of  the  clan-god  was  important,  because  every 
detail  of  life  was  dependent  on  his  favor.  His  favor  or  anger  was 
shown  at  certain  spots,  which  thenceforward  became  sacred  places,  and 
here  those  who  inquired  of  him  would  find  him.  The  god  could  not, 
of  course,  be  worshiped  anywhere  outside  of  the  land  which  belonged  to 
him  ;  and  if  one  left  that  land  and  entered  another,  he  must  at  once 
transfer  his  worship  to  the  god  of  the  new  land. 

See  Menzies,  History  of  Religion,  pp.  160  f.;  Budde,  Religion  of  Israel  to  the 
Exile,  pp.  53-5. 

(3)  7%(f/r(fj(?«/ ///<?  played  a  larger  part  than  the  future  life  ;  for, 
while  the  early  Semites  believed  in  the  continued  existence  of  the 
departed,  they  regarded  them  as  destitute  of  energy,  as  "shades  laid 
in  the  ground."  "  After  death,  it  was  held,  even  religion  came  to  an 
end.  A  man  must  enjoy  the  society  of  his  god  in  this  life;  after 
death  he  could  take  part  in  no  sacrifice,  and  could  render  to  God  no 
thanks  or  service." 

See  Menzies,  History  of  Religion,  p.  161  ;  C.  G.  Montefiore,  The  Hibbert  Lec- 
tures, 1892,  pp.  454-7 ;  R.  H.  Charles,  A  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 
Future  Life,  pp.  51-4. 

(4)  This  explains,  in  some  measure,  the  rites  of  worship  which 
existed  in  these  primitive  times,  viz.: 

(dt)  The  sacrifice;  the  man  sought  a  sacred  place  (/.  ^.,  a  place 
where  the  god  was  likely  to  be  found),  killed  an  animal,  put  the  blood 
of  the  animal  on  a  stone;  the  god  touched  the  blood,  the  man  touched 
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it,  and  this  act  was  a  renewal  of  the  declaration  that  the  man  and  the 
god  were  of  the  same  blood,  and  that  the  covenant  between  them  was 
renewed. 

See  }>iEyziES, /fis/ory  0/ /?eligion,  pp.  6s-S,  162;  SCHULTZ,  "The  Significance 
of  Sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament,"  in  American  Journal  of  Theology,  Vol.  IV,  pp. 
257-61  ;  G.  S.  GooDSPEED,  "The  Atonement  of  Communion,"  in  this  number  of  the 
Biblical  World,  pp.  96-106. 

{b)  The  feast  or  banquet;  at  this  the  god  was  supposed  to  sit  with 
his  people  and  to  receive  his  share  of  the  animal  just  slain.  In  late 
times,  when  the  god  was  thought  to  live  above,  his  share  was  burned 
and  he  received  the  savor  or  smell  of  the  sacrifice.  The  feast  included 
dancing,  and  even  gross  kinds  of  indulgence.  All  was  joyful.  Happi- 
ness, reaching  even  to  "orgiastic  ecstasy,"  was  universal. 

See  W.  R.  Smith,  The  Religion  of  the  Semites,  pp.  253-8  ;  Schultz,  Old  Testa- 
ment Theology,  I,  pp.  188  f. 

§14.  Three  Great  Periods  are  seen  in  the  develop-  josh.  84: 2,3. 
ment  of  this  primitive  Semitic  worship,  as  it  appears  in 
the  Old  Testament  history.  Two  opinions  exist  as  to 
whether  the  writing  of  the  Pentateuch  (or  five  books  of 
the  law)  was  practically  finished  in  the  days  of  Moses,  or 
in  the  days  of  Ezra. 

See  Green,  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  pp.  31-58 ; 
Briggs,  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Hexateuch,  1897,  pp.  156-62; 
Driver,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  82- 
98,  123-6,  135-59;  Carpenter  and  Harford-Battersbv,  The 
Hexateuch,  pp.  17-23. 

This  question  does  not  concern  us  here ;  for  all  stu- 
dents agree  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  date  of 
writing,  the  date  of  adoption  of  the  laws  and  ceremonies 
by  the  masses  of  the  people  is  definitely  announced  in 
Scripture,  viz.: 

(i)   The  Levitical  law  in  all  its  fulness  said  ihe.  Leviti-  Keh.,  chap.  8. 
cal  ritual  of  worship  were  not  adopted  until  the  times  of 
Ezra  (440  B.  C). 

(2)  The  Deuteronomic  law,  as  laid  down  in  Deuter-   aKingsaaiS— 

33;  3. 
onomy,  did  not  come  into  force  until  Josiah's  time  (621 

B.  C).     It  is  clear  that  there  was 

(3)  An  earlier  legal  code  and  an  earlier  form  of  wor-   Bxod.  30:23— 

33: 19. 
ship  wliich  served  to  connect  the  old  Semitic  worship 

with   the    Deuteronomic.      This   earliest   of    the   three 
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periods  is  first  to  be  considered  and  presents  itself  in 
three  different  stages,  viz.: 
Gen.  47:1-10.  ^^^    The  primitive  Hebrew  stage  —  that  which   existed 

during  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  and  while  Israel  was 
still  a  nomadic  people,  wandering  from  place  to  place. 

judg.  i:t-4;  (B)   The  Canaanitish  stage — that  in  which  the  primi- 

3:11-19.  .  ^ 

tive  form  came  into  contact  with  the  corrupt  and  licen- 
tious practices  of  the  Canaanitish  religion;  it  was  at  this 
time  that  Israel  was  settling  down  to  an  agricultural  life. 

Hos.  11:1-4;  (c)   The  prophetic  stage — that  in  which  the  prophets 

12: 10, 11;  '^     '■ 

Amos  2 :  lo-ia ;       made  heroic  struggle  against  the  corruption  and  idola- 

Isa. 2 : 6-9.  f  T  1    1 

try  of  Israel,  by  pointing  out  a  truer  conception  of  God, 
the  adoption  of  which  affected  both  the  conduct  and  the 
worship  of  the  nation. 

Josh.  24:3-7.  §  15.  In  the  Primitive  Stage  of  the  Early  Period  the 

Worship  was,  of  course,  only  slightly  different  from  that 
common  Semitic  worship  described  above.  The  people 
were -still  wandering  about.  Leaders  had  been  raised  up 
by  God  whose  work  would  in  time  lead  the  people 
higher  and  higher  toward  a  proper  conception  of 
God  and  of  his  worship.  But,  as  the  Old  Testament 
so  clearly  shows,  the  people  hung  back;  refused  to 
follow  the  divinely  appointed  leaders  ;  and  only  after 
fifteen  hundred  years  of  instruction  finally  acknowledged 
Jehovah  to  be  the  only  God.  The  facts  concerning 
worship  are  these : 

Gen.  12:6-8;  (i)   The  place 'itXtcit^  for  worship  by  the  patriarchs 

26:24!.;'  was  the  place  in  which  they  pitched   their  tent;  e.  g., 

33  *  32-3''  i 

35:14'.  Abraham  worshiped  at  Shechem,  and  near  Bethel;  Jacob 

at    Beersheba,    and    at    Peniel,    and    at    Bethel,      Trees, 

springs,  and  stones  are  mentioned. 
Gen.  31:46.  Tht  altar  must  have   been   something  very  simple, 

consisting  only  of  stones  gathered  together,  or  of  earth 

thrown  up. 
Gen.  31 :  19,  34  f.  Teraphim,  or  household  gods,  were  found  in  Jacob's 

family.     There  seems  not  to  have  been  an  ark  or  chest 

in  use. 
Gen.  22:13;  27:25;         (2)   The  priest  was  the  leader,  whoever  he  may  have 
Exod.  24 : 4-8.        been,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  or  Moses.     There  was  no 

class  of  priests. 
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(3)  The  sacrifice  was  a  family  meal,  or  a  clan  meal,  /'.  e.,  ^°-  'f.,^'^: 
a  banquet.     It  consisted  of  flesh,  specially  prepared;  its  G«n.  18:1-8. 
savor  was  smelled  by  Jehovah ;  it  was  eaten  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  deity. 

(4)  The  times  were  irregular ;  sacrifice  was  offered  at  ^4ive"above 
any  time.     There  is  no   reference  to  the  observance  of 

dates  marked  by  the  moon,  or  of  the  sabbath. 

(5)  Other  acts  of  worship  are  seen  in  — 

(a)  The  prayer  of  Abraham   for  the  deliverance  of  G«ii.  18.23-33; 

\    f  Jr      J  24 :  la  ff. ;  3a  rg- 

Lot,  of  Abraham's  servant  for  guidance  in  the  pursuit  of  "• 
his  mission,  and  of  Jacob  for  deliverance  from  Esau. 

{li)  The  z'^O' of  Abraham  paid  to  Melchizedek ;  and  ^^s .  ao^aa^'^ ' 
that  of  Jacob  made  on  his  journey  to  Laban,  the  Syrian. 

{c)  The  dreams  of  the   patriarchs,  which  as  methods  ^^\ i^i"^*'*- 

of  receiving  communications  from  the  deity  are  to  be  ^3;  37:5-10- 
classed  with  acts  of  worship. 

(//)  The  cup  of  divination  of  Joseph,  and  ih&teraphim  *^°-  44:1-5- 
(see  above). 

(6)  Songs  and  hymns,  laws,  and  history-writing  had  eI^^j'^^^J. 
not  yet  taken  formal  shape  ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  have  Exod.  ao:i-i7. 
not  come  down  to  us  in  the  form  which  existed  in  these 

•early  days.  The  present  literary  form  of  pieces  like 
the  "Blessing  of  Jacob,"  the  "  Song  of  Moses  at  the  Red 
Sea,"  and  the  "  Decalogue "  comes  from  a  time  later 
than  the  settlement  in  Canaan. 

§  16.  In  the  Canaanitish  Stage  of  the  Early  Period  the  Judg.  2:1-5. 
worship  is  greatly  changed.  This  is  due  partly  to  the 
change  from  nomadic  to  agricultural  life,  and  partly  to 
contact  with  Canaanitish  forms  of  worship,  which  were 
peculiarly  rich  and  fascinating.  The  name  of  the 
Canaanitish  divinity,  Baal,  meant  "lord."  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  Israelite  would  feel  that  he  was  not  doing 
justice  to  his  God,  if  he  did  not  pay  him  every  possible 
honor,  or  at  least  the  honors  paid  their  gods  by  his 
neighbors,  the  Canaanites.  Consequently  much  that 
was  Canaanitish  is  now  appropriated. 

(i)  Places  and  representatives ;  here  arise  — 

(a)  The  high  places,  all  over  the  land,  which  soon  Judg.  6 :  25-32 ; 
,  r  •  1  !•  -  *  Sam.  1:3. 

became  centers  of  corruption  and  licentiousness. 
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■^°^o^*o^6^'io-6^'  ('^)  The/Z/Z^rj  and  the  tree  trunks,  or  Asherahs,  which 

were  to  be  found  at  the  high  places  and  were  taken  over 
into  the  Jehovah-worship  which  was  carried  on  at  these 
places. 

^'^Jn*"  •'*^ff''  ^'^^  ^^^  '''^^  *^^  chest,  which  was  thought  to  represent 

the  deity,  and  which  the  people  carried  with  them  when 
they  went  to  battle,  as  in  Eli's  days. 

^^i^2°^'  ^''  ^'  (^)  ^^^  image  of  the  serpent,  or  of  the  bull,  is  adopted, 

a^Khies^sV''       '^^^  ^"^  again,  as  the  proper  representation  of  deity. 

I  Sam.  14:41;  {e\  The  Urim  and  Thumtnim,  which  were  carried  in  a 

28:3-6.  ^  ' 

pocket  of  the  priestly  ephod,  were  in  use  as  a  means  of 

discovering  the  divine  will  with  reference  to  any  course 

of  action. 

judg.  17:7;  (2)  The /r/(?.y/ was  sometimes  a  professional,  bearing 

20;  '     '    the  name  Levite,  and  cultivated  a  certain  professional 

Judg.6: 19;  13:19;    ^  t-  I.-    1-     i_  •'      J  T        •.  TT 

17:5;  6:25-27;   tone    by    which   he  was    recognized    as    a    Levite.     He 

II :  31,  39. 

seems  to  have  been  more  acceptable  than  the  patriarch 
or  oldest  son,  who  in  the  past  had  performed  priestly  duties.. 
The  priest  went  about  wherever  he  could  find  employ- 
ment. But  the  old  family  priesthood  still  continued,  and 
sacrifice  was  not  restricted  to  any  class  of  priests. 

Judg. 6:19-21,26-         (c?)  Sacrifice  is  the  same   as  before,  an   act  of  com- 

28;  13:16-23;  ^  ' 

I  Sam.  i:3-5i  9,   munion  with  the   deity.     The  burnt-offering  seems   to- 


I3-X5- 


have  occupied  a  more  prominent  place. 


I  Sam.  20:5,  6,  (4)    Times  and  seasons.  —  Now  there   arose   feasts  of 

18, 24, 27, 29; 
Judg. 9:27:21  :i9;   the  moon;  the  sabbath  was  also  observed,  probably  as  a 

I  Sam.  1 :  3,  13. 

time  of  rejoicing;  there  were  also  the  Feasts  of  Harvest 
and  Vintage,  because  Israel  had  now  become  an  agricul- 
tural people.  These  feasts  furnished  opportunity  for 
drunkenness  and  licentiousness. 

(5)   Other  acts. — We  read  of  the — 
i5:'i8;  I'sam.  id)  Prayers  of  Manoah,  Samson,  and  Hannah. 

I  *  10      12—17, 

Judg. '11:30,  31,  {p)    Vows  of  Jephthah  and  of  Hannah,  and  of  the 

35-40;  21:1,  7,   tj-ibes  of  Israel  against  Benjamin,  because  of  its  outrage 
I  Sam.  i:ii.         upon  the  Levite's  concubine. 

Judg.  13:3-5.  (c\    Visions  of  Samson's  parents,   and   of  the   child 

I  Sam.  3:1-18.       Samuel,  during  his  sojourn  in  the  temple  at  Shiloh. 
I  Sam.  28:7-14.  id)  Sorcery  and  witchcraft  in  connection  with  Saul's 

attempt  to  learn  the  outcome  of  his  contest  with  the 
Philistines. 
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{e\  Music  and  dancing  in  connection  with  the  yearly  Judg.  aing-ai; 

^   '  ■'  -^     t.  Sam.  10:5; 

feasts  at  Shiloh,  with  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  and,  a  little      16:16-22;  18:6, 

7, 10;  19: 9. 
later,  on  the  part  of  David.     This  was  characteristic  of 

the  joyous  spirit  that  permeated  the  religion  of  these  times. 

(6)  Sonss  and  hymns  are  seen  in  the  exodus  song,   Exod.  15:1-21; 

Judg. ,  chap.  5; 
with  its  refrain;  the  song  of  Deborah;  and  the  song  of  iSam  2:1-10. 

Hannah. 

(7)  Laws  were  unquestionably  taking  form,  under 
divine  guidance,  as^the  codification  of  custom.  To  what 
extent  this  was  true  is  a  matter  of  dispute  between  {a) 
those  who  believe  that  the  Israelitish  legislation,  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  was  the  work  of  one  generation, 
and  of  one  man,  Moses,  and  {b)  those  who  believe  that 
this  legislation  is  the  product  of  seven  or  eight  centuries 
of  history,  although  based  upon  and  growing  out  of  the 
work  of  Moses  (^/.  references  to  literature  on  §  14). 

§17.  In  the  Prophetic  Stage  of  the  Early  Period  great  Amos,  chap.  5; 
influences  were  at  work  to  purge  and  purify  the  corrup-  isa./chap.'i.' 
tion  which  had  entered  into  Israel's  worship,  and  to  teach 
a  conception  of  God  which,  in  itself,  would  lead  to  a 
higher  type  of  worship.      This  period  begins    roughly 
with  Samuel's  work  of  reformation  and  closes  just  before 
Josiah's  reformation  (621  B.C.).      The  great  names   of  2Kings23:i-3. 
the  period  are  Samuel  and  David;  Elijah,  Elisha,  and 
Jonah ;  Amos  and  Hosea ;  Isaiah  and  Micah ;  and,  last 
of  all,  Zephaniah  andfjeremiah,  in  whose  days  the  refor- 
mation came.    The  details  of  this  reformation  belong  to 
the  second  or  middle  [period;  but  the  preparation   for  2  Kings  23 : 4-14. 
the  great  changes  wrought  in  621  B.  C.  was  made  by  the 
prophets  of  the  preceding  centuries.     The  actual  prac- 
tices of  this  sub-period  were  full  of  superstition.     Let  us 
first  note  what  they  were,' and  then  the  attitude  of  the 
prophets  toward  them. 

(i)  Places  of  worship. 

(a)  The  high  place s''ji&xt''jX\\\  used  in  different  parts  i Sam.  9:12-14, 
of  the  country,  as  is  seen^in  the  cases  of  Samuel,  whom  iKi'ngsVa,  4; 
Saul  first  met  at  the  sacrifice  on  the  high  place;  of  Solo-      12:311 -14:23; 

1  1  1111  11  r   T        1  2  King82:3;i4:4; 

mon,  even  when  the  temple  had  been  built ;  of  Jeroboam  ;      15:4;  17:9,  ", 
of  the  people  of  Judah  in  [Rehoboam's  time  and  under      etc. 
later  kings  ;  and  of  Ahaz. 
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I  Kings  14 :  33 ; 
3  Kings  3:3; 

10: 37;  17: 10; 
Hos.  3:4;  10: 1,  3. 


3  Sam.,  chap.  6; 
cf.  1  Chron., 
chaps.  13,15, 16. 


I  Kings,  chaps.  5, 
6;  7:13-8:  66; 
cf.  I  Chron. , 
chap.  17 ;  32 :  3- 
19; 

a  Chron.,  chaps. 
a-7. 


I  Sam.  38 : 1-35. 


I  Kings  12: 35-33; 
3  Chron.  11  :i4,i5; 
Hos.  8:5,  6. 


I  Kings  12 :  31-33 ; 
3  Sam.  6: 13,  14; 
I  Kings  3: 15; 
I  Kings  2:36,  37; 
3  Kings  II  :4,  g, 
13, 15, 17;  13:3; 
a  Kings  16: 13-16. 


I  Kings  8 :  63-65  i 
Hos.  3: 11; 
Exod.  33 :  18 ; 
Ezod.  33 :  ig ; 
Mic.  6:7; 
a  Kings  17:17. 


{b)  The  pillars  and  Asherahs  occupied  even  a  larger 
place  than  before,  continuing  in  general  use  until  the 
reign  of  Josiah. 

(c)  The  ark  was  transferred  with  great  solemnity 
to  Jerusalem,  when  that  city  became  under  David  the 
nation's  capital.  This  supreme  act  of  worship  was 
accompanied  by  music  and  dancing. 

(d)  The  temple  was  built  by  Solomon  ;  this  act  was 
full  of  significance  for  the  future  history  of  worship. 
As  the  king  had  his  palace,  so  Jehovah  was  to  have  his 
temple.  The  ceremonial  would  now  be  better  organ- 
ized ;  a  basis  was  furnished  for  future  development ; 
priests  and  singers  must  be  provided  for  regular  service. 
While  at  this  central  place  the  worship  would  henceforth 
be  conducted  in  a  purer  form,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
luxurious  magnificence,  the  old  routine  continued  in  all 
its  corruption  throughout  the  country  at  large. 

ie)  The  spirit  of  Samuel,  called  Elohim  (/'.  e.,  God), 
was  thought  to  have  been  called  forth  after  death  by  the 
witch  of  Endor,  in  order  to  speak  with  Saul  at  his  request. 

(/)  The  calves  setup  at  Bethel  and  Gilgal  were  figures 
of  Jehovah,  intended  to  be  worshiped  by  the  Israelites  of 
the  north,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  induced  to  go 
to  Jerusalem  for  worship. 

(2)  The  priest  now  became  a  more  important  person- 
age ;  the  professional  element  increased.  The  bond 
between  those  engaged  in  the  same  work  was  strengthened 
by  association.  The  Levite  was  gaining  ground,  as  over 
against  the  older  patriarchal  priest.  The  temple  required 
professional  service.  Samuel  was  a  priest,  and  in  his 
time  the  monarchy  took  shape,  which  meant  a  separation 
of  the  state  and  church.  With  the  royal  sanction  the 
priestly  order  was  greatly  strengthened ;  but  the  king 
maintained  supremacy  and,  according  to  the  old  patriar- 
chal idea,  offered  sacrifice  as  head.  Since  the  priest  was 
judge,  he  formulated  decisions,  which  in  later  times  were 
to  become  law. 

(3)  Sacrifice  was  offered,  sometimes  upon  a  great 
scale;  the  old  idea  of  communion  with  God  continued  ; 
and  a  great  feature  of  the  sacrifice  was  the  element  of 
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joy.  The  sacrifice  might  not  be  offered  with  leavened 
bread.  The  first-fruits  of  the  ground  were  called  for. 
Sometimes  human  sacrifice  was  offered. 

(4)  Times  were  now  more  definitely  fixed.  Exod.  ao:8; 

^^'  -'  Exod.  23:13; 

id)  The  sabbath  was  an  established  institution,  what-   Hos.  3:n; 

\   '  'a  Kings  4 :  33 ; 

ever  may  have  been  its  origin.  ^6- ^8^'  '' 

{b)  The  beginnings  of  a  sabbatical  year  v^txt.  made,  Exod.  33:10,  n. 

in  the  custom  of  allowing  the  land  to  lie  fallow  in  its 

seventh  year. 

{.c)  Three  agricultural /<raj/j,  with    dates   dependent  Exod.  33:14-17; 

,  ,.  ,  ,         .  ,         ^  ,    Exod.  34:23,  23; 

upon   the   climate,    were   observed,    viz.:   the    Feast    of  1  Kings  8:3; 

13 :  33 ; 

Unleavened  Bread  (Easter  time),  in  celebration  of  the   Hos.  3:11. 
departure  from  Egypt;  the  Feast  of  Harvest,  when  the 
first-fruits  were  gathered  ;  and  the  Feast  of  Ingathering, 
in  the  autumn. 

(5)  Other  acts. 

(a)  Prayers  continued  to  be  offered,  as  in  the  case  of  »  Sam.  7:5,  8,  9; 

8:6;  13:33; 

Samuel  at  Mizpah,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  people's  a  sam.  7:18-38; 

13:16; 
demand  for  a  king;  of  David,  after  Nathan  had  made   1  Kings  8 :  33  54 ; 

I  Kings  17:  30-33; 

known  to  him  Jehovah  s  purpose  to  establish  his  house      18:36,37; 

3  Kings  19: 15-19. 

in  Israel,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Bathsheba's 

child  ;  of  Solomon,  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the 

temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  of  Elijah,  for  the  restoration  of  the 

widow's  son  to  life,  and  on  Mount  Carmel ;  and  of  Heze- 

kiah,  for  deliverance  from  Sennacherib. 

U))    ^z«/J  were  still  made,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case   38001.15:7,8; 

Amos  3: 13. 
of  Absalom,  and  of  the  Nazirites.       ' 

{c)   Oracles  and  dreams  zxt^  seen  in  David's  inquiry  of  3Sani.  3:1;  5:33 

Jehovah  after  the  death  of  Saul,  and  before  the  battle  3Sani.  7:4; 

1  Kings  3 :  5  ff . ; 

with  the  Philistines  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim  ;  in  Jehovah's      33:5-38: 

3  Kings  16: 15; 

message  to  David  through  Nathan;  in  Solomon's  dream   Amos  7:1-9; 

8: 1  ff . ; 

at  Gibeon ;  in  Ahab's  consultation  of  the  prophets  before  isa-i  ci»ap.  6. 
advancing  upon  Ramoth-Gilead;  and  in  the  use  made 
of   the    brazen    altar    by    King    Ahaz.    The   visions    of 
Amos  and  Isaiah  may  also  be  mentioned  in   this  con- 
nection. 

(</)  Sorcery  w^  practiced,  for  it  was  distinctly  opposed   "  Sam.  38 : 3-30 ; 
by  Saul  and  Samuel  (although  Samuel  himself  is  said  to  Mic-5:i3'. 
have  been  called  from  the  grave  by  a  witch),  and  by  later 
prophets.  • 
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I  Sam.  10:5; 
Amos  5 :  33 ;  6:5; 
a  Sam.  6:5,   14, 

16; 
Isa .  30 :  sg ; 
I  Kings  1 :  40. 


1  Sam.  18 : 7 ; 

2  Sam.  1 :  19-27 ; 

3  Sam.  3:33*- ; 
18:33; 

3  Sam.,  chap.  33 
=Ps.  18. 


Amos  7:9; 
Hos.  10:8; 
Mic.  1:5; 
I  Kings  14:22,23. 


Hos.  4:6-9;  5:1; 

6:9; 
Mic.  3:11; 
Zeph.  3 : 4. 


Amos 4: 4;  5:**; 
Hos.  4:13,  14; 
12: II ;  13: 3 ; 
Mic.  6:6-8. 


Amos  5 :  31 ; 

6:4-6; 
Hos.  2:  II ; 
Isa.  I :  i3>  14- 


Isa. 1:15; 
Mic.  3:4. 


Isa.  8 :  19 ;  19:3; 
Mic.  5:13. 


((f)  Music  and  dancing  ^txt.  greatly  developed  in  con- 
nection with  the  feasts  and  the  worship  on  the  high  places, 
and  the  regular  services  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  which 
contributed  much  to  the  enrichment  of  the  worship  of 
Jehovah. 

(6)  Songs  were  sung,  sometimes  of  a  secular  character, 
as  when  the  women  of  Israel  praised  the  warlike  deeds  of 
Saul  and  David,  and  David  lamented  the  death  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan,  or  that  of  Abner,  or  of  Absalom  ;  at  other 
times  of  a  religious  character,  as  perhaps  when  David 
sang  upon  the  occasion  of  his  deliverance  from  Saul  (but 
see  below). 

§  18.  The  Prophets'  Attitude  toward  the  actual  prac- 
tice of  the  people,  as  it  was  conducted  by  the  priests, 
was  that  of  undisguised  opposition.  It  is  asserted  many 
times  that  — 

(i)  The  high  places  were  an  occasion  of  sin,  and 
aroused  Jehovah's  anger,  and  must  therefore  be  destroyed. 
They  were  one  of  the  most  effective  channels  of  corrup- 
tion to  the  worshipers  of  Jehovah. 

(2)  The  priests  were  altogether  corrupt  and  self-seek- 
ing; they  were  the  leaders  in  sin,  going  to  the  farthest 
extremes  of  debauchery  and  licentiousness,  and  carry- 
ing the  people  down  to  destruction  along  with  them- 
selves. 

(3)  Sacrifice  was  displeasing  to  Jehovah,  since  the 
people  were  multiplying  offerings  with  the  thought  that 
this  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  secure  Jehovah's  bless- 
ing; whereas  justice  and  mercy  were  alone  pleasing  to 

him. 

(4)  Feast  days  and  seasons  had  become  occasions  of 
orgiastic  revelry  and  must  be  brought  to  an  end.  These 
were  in  large  measure  borrowed  from  the  Baal-worship, 
and  were  not  yet  wholly  purified. 

(5)  Prayer  was  in  vain,  no  matter  how  fervent  and 
frequent,  since  it  came  from  people  whose  hearts  were 
evil,  and  their  hands  red  with  blood. 

(6)  Sorcery  and  witchcraft  were  condemned  and 
regarded  as  unworthy  of  a  people  whose  worship  should 
be  given  to  Jehovah.    * 
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§  19.  The  Songs  and  Hymns  of  the  Early  Period  furnish  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  within  the  entire  realm  of  biblical  study. 
Modern  scholars,  for  the  most  part,  teach  (i)  that  the  law  is  the  prod- 
uct of  many  centuries  of  history  conducted  by  God  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  that  law,  the  basis  being  found  in  the  work  of  Moses ; 
and  (2)  that  to  ascribe  the  whole  to  Moses  permits  no  opportunity  for 
gradual  unfolding  of  the  divine  plan.  So  they  teach  (i)  that  most  of 
the  seventy-three  psalms  ascribed  by  tradition  to  David  belong  to  a 
later  age,  when  ideas  of  God  were  higher  and  purer  than  in  David's 
times,  and  when  the  worship  of  God  by  leaders  and  people  had  become 
pure  and  spiritual;  and  (2)  that  to  ascribe  these  psalms,  or  most  of 
them,  to  David  is  to  turn  the  history  of  Israel's  religious  thought  wrong 
side  foremost,  and  to  presuppose  in  David's  times  a  condition  of 
spiritual  life  on  the  part  of  David  and  the  people  which  could  not  have 
existed  until  centuries  later.  This  very  serious  and  important  ques- 
tion may  not  be  taken  up  here.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  psalms,  as  in  the  case  of  the  law,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  date  of  origin,  the  people  never  reached  a  position  in  which  they 
could  use  these  psalms  (with  a  few  exceptions)  as  the  expression  of 
their  spiritual  communion  with  God,  until  {a)  the  prophets  had  preached 
long  centuries,  (p)  the  priests  themselves  had  united  to  purge  and 
purify  a  corrupt  worship,  {c)  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  and 
the  land  laid  waste,  {d)  the  inhabitants  were  carried  away  into  a  for- 
eign country,  and  {e)  the  nation  was  taught,  once  for  all,  what  had 
many  times  been  said,  but  never  actually  believed,  viz.,  that  there  was 
one  God,  and  otie  only.  The  psalms  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  priests' 
work  will  be  taken  up.  later  in  this  series. 

See  EWALD,  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  Vol.  I,  pp.  60-71 ;  Perowne,  Book  of 
Psalms  (second  edition),  Vol.  I,  pp.  1-2 1 ;  Murray,  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Psalms, 
pp.  127-43;  Cheyne,  The  Origin  and  Religious  Contents  of  the  Psalter,  pp.  190-225  ; 
KiRKPATRiCK,  The  Psalms  ^Cambridge  Bible),  Vol.  I,  pp.  xxxi-xxxviii ;  Driver, 
Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  373-80  ;  Stanley,  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  the  fewish  Church,  Lecture  XXV;  articles  on  "David"  in  Hastings' 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  Cheyne's  Encyclopcedia  Biblica. 

The  views  of  some  of  the  most  important  commentators  concerning  the  number 
of  psalms  that  may  be  assigned  to  David  are  : 

(i)  Binney,  all,  or  nearly  all,  assigned  by  tradition. 

(2)  Olshausen,  Lengerke,  Cheyne,  Baethgen,  Duhm,  Wellhausen,  probably  none. 

(3)  Hitzig,  3-19,  except  5,  6,  14. 

(4)  Ewald,  3,  4,  7,  8,  II,  18,  19,  24,  29,  32,  loi,  and  some  fragments. 

(5)  Delitzsch,  3-19,  22-24,  25,  28-30,32,  34,36-39,  41,  51,  52,  54, 56-63,  and  some 
others  doubtful. 
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Exod.  20:1-17;', 
Deut.  5:6-21; 
Exod.  34: 10-28; 
Exod.  20:22 — 
23:33. 


(6)  Perowije  grants  that  some  of  those  ascribed  to  David  cannot  have  been 
written  by  him,  but  thinks  that  he  "  personally  contributed  more  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual "  to  the  Psalter,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  school  of  sacred  poetry.  Similarly 
also  Kirkpatrick. 

§  20.  The  Laws  of  the  Early  Period  may  be  classified 
under  three  heads  :  the  decalogue,  in  two  editions;  the 
small  book  of  the  covenant;  and  the  larger  book  of  the 
covenant.  Before  considering  these  separately,  a  few 
points  may  be  suggested  concerning  them  as  a  whole  : 

{a)  However  early  or  late  they  may  have  taken  on 
their  present  literary  form,  they  themselves  certainly  go 
back  to  the  period  of  Israel's  earliest  history. 

{b^  They  contain  much  material  which,  of  course,  had 
an  existence  long  before  the  days  of  Moses ;  e.  g.,  there 
had  been  prohibition  of  murder  and  of  stealing  centuries 
before  Moses. 

{c)  They  reflect,  in  general,  an  early  and,  indeed, 
primitive  stage  of  society;  but  this  stage  is  the  agricul- 
tural, and  therefore  later  than  the  nomadic. 

{a)  They  are  arranged  in  groups  of  ten,  or  of  five.   " 

(i)    The  decalogue. 

(a)  It  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  different  ways; 
e.g.,  as  having  been  (i) spoken  by  God,  (2)  given  through 
angels,  (3)  written  by  the  fingers  of  God. 

(d)  It  is  given  different  names  ;  ^.^.,  (i)  the  ten  words, 
(2)  the  words  of  the  covenant,  (3)  tables  of  the  cove- 
nant, (4)  covenant,  (5)  testimony,  (6)  two  tables  of  testi- 
mony. 

(e)  It  has  two  forms,  viz.,  that  in  Exod.  20  :  1-17,  and 
that  in  Deut.  5  :  6-21  ;  and  although  both  are  said  to  have 
been  engraved  on  stone,  there  are  many  differences ;  e.g., 
(i)  the  first  word  of  the  fourth  commandment;  (2)  the 
reason  assigned  for  observance  of  the  fourth  command- 
ment, viz.,  the  creation  and  rest  of  God  in  the  one,  the 
bringing  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  in  the  other;  (3)  the  two 
additional  clauses  in  the  one  form  of  the  fifth  command- 
ment ;  (4)  the  different  order  of  the  first  two  clauses  and 
the  addition  of  "  his  field  "    in  the  tenth  commandment. 

(a)  It  has  been  suggested  that  originally  all  the  com- 
mandments consisted,  like  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth, 


Exod.  20:1,  22; 
Exod.  24: 12; 
Deut.  5:4; 
Acts  7:53; 
Gal.  3:19; 
Heb.  2:2. 
Exod.  34:28,  29; 
Deut.  4:13; 
Deut.  5:2;  9:15; 
10:4. 


Exod.  20:8; 

c/.  Deut.  5:12; 
Exod.  20: 12; 

c/.  Deut.  5:16; 
Exod.  20: 17; 

e/.  Deut.  5:21. 
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of  one  or  two  words,  and  that  the  remainder,  e.  g.,  in  the 
second,  third,  and  fifth,  was  added  at  a  later  time. 

{e)  It  is  divided {i)  into  ten  words,  but  the  division  is 
not  clear,  since  the  Lutheran  and  Romish  churches  com- 
bine the  first  and  second  as  one  and  divide  the  tenth ; 
(2)  into  two  tables,  but,  here  again,  Jewish  and  Christian 
scholars,  ancient  and  modern,  fail  to  agree,  three  methods 
being  advocated,  according  as  the  two  tables  contained, 
the  first,  three  commandments,  and  the  second,  seven  ; 
the  first,  four,  and  the  second,  six ;  the  first,  five,  and  the 
second,  five. 

(2)  The  small  book  of  the  covenant,  \.\\Q  laws  of  which  Exod.  34:"-m; 
may  thus  be  grouped  :  {a)  five  on  the  duty  of  worship-  34:21,18,32, 
ing  only  Jehovah;  {b)  one  on  image-worship;  {c)  five  on 

the  offering  of  firstlings;  {d)  five  on  feasts;  (<f)  four  on 
sacrifices  and  offerings.  These  laws  seem  to  have  been 
written  in  groups  of  five  or  ten,  groups  {b)  and  (<f)  hav- 
ing lost  part  of  their  number.  They  are  all  directly 
concerned  with  worship. 

(3)  The  large  book  of  the  covenant,  which  contains  :  (a)   Bxod.  so:  23-26; 

21 :2-6;  21 :  7- 

five  enactments  on  worship;  (b)  five  on  rights  of  slaves  ;      n;  21: 12-16; 
(c)  five  on  slave  concubines;  (d)  five  on  acts  of  violence.      25;2i:2&-^2:i; 

(22  : 2-6 ;  22 :  7- 
a  fragment)  on  the  reviling  of  father      17;  22: 18-20; 
22:21-27; 
and  mother.     After  that  (e)  five  on  injuries  ;  (/)  and  (g)      22:28-30; 

,22:31;  23:1-3; 
ten  on  injury  in  connection  with  property,  slaves,  and      23:4-5;  23:6-9; 

cattle  ;  (h)  five  on  theft  and  damage  to  property ;  (/')  and 
(y)  ten  on  breaches  of  trust.  Then  follow  three  frag- 
ments on  sexual  crimes,  magic,  sacrifice  to  other  gods. 
After  that  {k)  five  on  the  dealings  with  the  weak  and 
poor ;  (/)  five  on  reverence  and  offerings.  Then  follow 
two  on  purity.  After  that  (w)  five  on  testimony.  Then 
follow  two  on  kindness.  After  that  («)  five  on  justice, 
and  ((?)  and  (/)  ten  on  feasts  and  offerings.  In  all  there 
are  sixteen  groups  of  five,  and  eight  fragments  of  groups, 
each  of  which  probably  consisted  of  five. 

A  study  of  the  subjects  given  above,  and  a  reading 
of  the  enactments,  will  show  the  early  character  of  these 
laws  as  contrasted  with  those  given  in  Deuteronomy  and 
Leviticus.  It  is  to  be  noted  (i)  that  the  greater  part  of 
this  code  is  concerned  with  subjects  which  are  not  today 


23: 10-19. 
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thought  of  as  religious,  but  that  in  early  times  there  was 
no  distinction  between  "religious"  and  "secular" — 
everything  was  religious;  (2)  that  all  the  enactments 
concerning  religion,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word, 
have  to  do  with  its  objective  features  —  feasts,  sacrifices, 
offerings,  ritual,  etc. —  all  of  which  is  included  in  wor- 
ship. It  is  these  enactments  that  lie  back  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  prophets  down  to  about  650  B.  C. 

In  the  next  study  it  will  appear  that  great  and  fundamental 
changes  are  to  occur  after  650  B.  C.  in  all  the  regulations  which 
concern  the  subject  of  worship  and  its  allied  subjects. 


SAINT  CECILIA.— Carlo  Dolci 


(Exploration  anti  JSiscobetB. 


JAR-HANDLES. 

The  handles  of  large  jars  in  Palestine  were  much  more  durable 
than  the  jar  itself.  A  jar  of  the  kind  referred  to  swelled  out  as  it  rose 
and  then  drew  in  to  form  a  neck  which  ended  in  a  broad  lip.  Between 
this  lip  and  the  swelling  side  of  the  jar  there  was  a  handle  on  each 
side.  While  the  walls  of  the  jar  were  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
the  handles  were  nearly  an  inch  thick.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
in  heaps  of  potsherds  the  handles  should  be  intact,  or  nearly  so. 

These  handles  have  been  coming  to  light  for  years.  Warren  found 
many  in  the  shaft  sunk  eighty  feet  deep  at  the  southeastern  angle  of 
the  wall  at  Jerusalem,  and  carried  some  to  London.  Indeed,  they  are 
sometimes  found  on  the  surface.  They  are  included  in  every  collec- 
tion of  Palestinian  remains,  as  are  old  coins  and  bits  of  glass. 

It  was  customary  to  stamp  these  handles  with  an  inscription,  which 
was  the  more  safe  as  it  was  so  impressed  as  to  escape  being  injured  by 
anything  in  contact  with  the  higher  surface  of  the  handle.  This  was 
not  always  skilfully  done,  being  sometimes  a  little  too  far  to  one  side  to 
be  everfly  distinct,  or  again  it  was  sometimes  made  not  deep  enough  to 
escape  injurious  friction;  but  many  handles  have  distinct  impressions. 

Some  of  these  are  in  the  older  Hebrew  and  add  to  our  stock  of 
that  writing.  Dr.  F.  J.  Bliss  has  found  a  number  of  them  in  Tell-es- 
Safi  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity,  and  they  are  of  considerable 
variety.     An  interesting  type  is  the  following  : 

Dr.  Bliss  reads  the  upper 
line  ib'zb,  "  for  the  king," 
and  the  lower  line  IIZH, 
"  Hebron."  He  regards  the 
symbol  as  a  scarab  or 
Egyptian  beetle.  He  is 
right  in  his  reading,  as  other 
handles  show  by  having  the 
same  line  and  the  lower  line 
indicating  various  places  — 
Shocoh,  Tiph,  and  so  on.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  inscription  is 
votive  or  religious  rather  than  relating  to  tribute,  and  that  the  symbol 
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is  the  main  thing.  Of  course,  the  first  line  may  mean  "  for  Moloch,"  or 
it  may  mean  "for  the  lord,"  and  then  the  symbol  may  be  taken  to  mean 
some  attribute  of  a  god.  Baalzebub,  for  instance,  "  the  lord  of  flies," 
was  worshiped  not  far  away  at  Ekron,  and  King  Ahaziah  sent  there  to 
consult  him  (2  Kings,  chap.  i).  The  Hebrew  2*1?  is  sometimes  "fly" 
and  sometimes  "beetle,"  and  a  discussion  on  the  plague  of  flies  or 
beetles  may  be.found  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary  on  Exod.  8  :2i  and 
in  the  annexed  essay  on  Egyptian  words.  This  opens  a  field  of  study 
which  will  expand  as  more  such  handles  are  found  and  the  outlines 
can  be  better  made  out. 

In  confirmation  of  the  votive  idea  I  have  lately  examined  a  handle 
in  the  museum  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Massachusetts.  The 
stamp  is  rectangular 
and  the  letters  are  in 
Greek.  The  lower  righ 
corner  is  injured,  but 
all  the  rest  is  in  good 
condition.  It  may  be 
read  Etti  KaXXiarov fiopov 


AJZ       y     r     TOY 

"for the  sake  of  the  most  fortunate  destiny."  The  symbol  is  that  of 
the  calf  or  bullock  which  Aaron  made  for  Israel,  and  which  Jeroboam 
afterward  established  as  the  god  of  the  northern  kingdom.  The  jar 
and  its  contents  must  have  been  a  votive  offering.  Dr.  Selah  Merrill 
found  an  altar  east  of  the  Jordan  with  a  head  just  like  this  on  its  front. 
Another  interesting  handle  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Semitic  museum  of 
Harvard  University.  It  has  a  circular  stamp  just  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  also  has  Greek  characters. 

The  blank  space  in  the  circle  means  that  the 
letters  are  wanting  through  the  stamp  being  put 
too  far  to  one  side.  Although  the  letters  are  queerly 
turned  about,  I  read  clearly  0/u,eyas  lepcws,  the  ordi- 
nary designation  of  the  chief  priest.  The  missing 
letters,  with  those  which  remain,  aXis,  probably  give 
the  high  priest's  name.  There  was  one  Ishmael  in 
our  Lord's  time  who  may  be  meant.  This  inscription  might  mean 
tribute,  but  relates  itself  to  the  temple  worship.  The  symbol  is  either 
the  holab,  or  bundle  of  palm,  myrtle,  and  willow,  of  Lev.  22  :  40  ;  or  is 
the  three  barley  heads  of  the  Passover. 

This  study  of  jar-handles  will  be  of  great  interest  as  indicating  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  cities  which  lie  in  the  tells,  often  in  successive 
layers,  like  the  chapters  of  a  history.  Theodore   F.  Wright. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Mr.  a,  Kingsley  Glover  has  puhlished  J^ew is /i  Laws,  a  work  that 
may  be  obtained  of  W.  A.  Hammond,  Wells,  Minn. 

The  New  Testament  Club  of  the  University  of  Chicago  issues  a 
program  for  its  winter's  work.  The  subject  for  consideration  for  the 
entire  winter  is  the  Psalms  of  Solomon. 

The  illustrated  magazine.  Monumental  Records,  has  moved  to 
Washington,  and  hereafter  will  be  known  as  the  Records  of  the  Past. 
The  first  number  under  the  new  title  was  issued  in  January,  1901. 

Professor  Charles  R.  Brown  is  preparing  a  series  of  lessons  in  the 
Bible  school  connected  with  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Newton 
Centre.  The  series  is  issued  in  leaflets,  and  is  especially  valuable  in 
giving  topics  for  discussion,  with  the  proper  Scripture  references. 

Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  has  established  a 
foundation  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  known  as  the 
Boardman  Lectureship  on  Christian  Ethics.  This  generous  act  is  the 
outcome  of  Dr.  Boardman's  profound  belief  that  only  in  the  personal 
teachmg  of  Jesus  Christ  can  the  highest  and  purest  principles  of  ethics 
be  found. 

The  present  governor  of  Beisan  is  doing  much  for  the  prosperity 
of  that  ancient  town.  He  has  laid  out  a  carriage  road  from  the  Jalud 
through  the  town,  nearly  to  the  Jordan  river,  and  the  town  itself  is 
growing  rapidly  in  size  as  well  as  in  attractiveness.  It  will  soon  be 
the  mercantile  center  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  of  the  plain  of  the 
Jalud,  as  well  as  of  the  country  immediately  east  of  it  across  the  Jordan. 

The  Cushman  Club  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  is  issuing  a  series  of  Bible 
lessons  for  little  beginners.  The  Cushman  Club  is  an  organization  of 
Sunday-school  teachers,  kindergartners,  mothers,  and  friends  of  little 
children,  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
the  Bible  and  Christian  truth  to  children  from  two  to  six  years  of  age. 
It  was  formed  at  the  Summer  School  of  Primary  Methods,  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.,  in  July,  1899,  and  will  meet  at  that  place  during  the  next  summer 
school,  July,  1901.  Any  person  may  join  the  club  by  subscribing  to 
these  lessons  and  paying  two  dollars  a  year  additional. 
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Professor  Huxley  and  Biblical  Study. — All  readers  of  Professor  Hux- 
ley's less  technical  essays  know  that  his  severe  criticism  of  Dr.  Wace 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  (so  much  of  which  an  unprejudiced  person  must 
declare  to  have  remained  unanswered  by  his  opponents)  represents  but 
one  aspect  of  his  general  position.  Another  and  more  irenic  aspect  is 
to  be  seen  in  his  Episcopal  Trilogy,  with  its  frank  admission  of  a  com- 
mon ground,  tenable  both  by  religious  teachers  and  by  scientists  of  his 
own  class.  His  interest  in  the  Bible  was,  however,  by  no  means  lim- 
ited to  the  production  of  essays  intended  to  break  down  a  mechanical 
theory  of  inspiration  and  an  arrogant  ecclesiasticism.  His  Life  and 
Letters,  recently  published  by  his  son  Leonard  Huxley,  shows  clearly  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  and  a  discriminating  appreciation  of  at  least 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  that  might  well  be  shared  by  many  clergy- 
men. In  fact,  when  about  fifty  years  of  age,  he  took  up  the  study  of 
Greek,  as  his  son  believes,  that  he  might  study  the  New  Testament  in 
the  original.  His  general  familiarity  with  both  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments appears  in  the  repeated  allusions  and  quotations  with  which  his 
later  correspondence  abounds.  It  is  true  that  these  are  not  always 
introduced  with  the  seriousness  that  marks  a  treatise  upon  theology, 
but  there  is  nowhere  a  trace  of  flippancy.  In  fact,  as  he  wrote  the 
secretary  of  a  free-thought  association  in  declining  membership  in 
the  organization,  "heterodox  ribaldry  disgusted  him  rather  more  than 
orthodox  fanaticism."  Nor  was  this  a  mere  matter  of  taste.  In  a  let- 
ter to  Charles  Kingsley  in  1863  he  declares  that  he  has  "by  nature  and 
disposition  the  greatest  possible  antipathy  to  all  the  atheistic  and  infi- 
del school."  He  recognized  clearly  the  great  role  played  by  the  Bible 
in  the  formation  of  contemporary  morals,  and  in  1870,  while  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  board,  championed  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  elemen- 
tary schools.  He  insisted,  however,  that  biblical  instruction  should 
not  be  doctrinal,  but  "purely  grammatical,  geographical,  and  historical 
in  nature."  At  a  later  day  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  children 
"ought  to  know  'the  mythology  of  their  time  and  country,'  otherwise 
one  would  at  the  best  tend  to  make  young  prigs  of  them  ;  but  as  they 
grew  up  their  questions  should  be  answered  frankly."  For  Jesus  and 
what    he    calls  "  Nazarenism "    Professor    Huxley   had    the    greatest 
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respect,  but,  as  he  wrote  Mr.  Knowles  in  1889,  he  believed  that 
"Christ  was  not  a  Christian."  This  statement  maybe  explained  by 
another  of  the  same  year,  that  "the  church  founded  by  Jesus  has 
not  made  its  way;  has  not  permeated  the  world;  but  did  become 
extinct  in  the  country  of  its  birth,  as  Nazarenism  and  Ebionism" — a 
bit  of  history  that  would  puzzle  most  historians,  but  is  no  more  remark- 
able than  other  statements  in  the  same  letter  (II,  243)  and  in  that  to 
Rev.  Estlin  Carpenter  (II,  282).  With  his  characteristic  desire  to 
bring  his  own  discoveries  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  during  the  last 
of  his  life  he  planned  a  course  of  "  Workingmen's  Lectures  on  the 
Bible,"  with  the  following  subjects:  (i)  "The  Subject  and  the  Method 
of  Treating  It;"  (2)  "Physical  Conditions:  the  Place  of  Palestine  in 
the  Old  World;"  (3)  "The  Rise  of  Israel:  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings  as 
far  as  Jeroboam  II.;"  (4)  "The  Fall  of  Israel;"  (5)  "The  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Judaism:  Theocracy;"  (6)  "The  Final  Dispersion;" 
(7)  "Prophetism;"  (8)  "Nazarenism;"  (9)  "Christianity;"  (10) 
"Muhammedanism;"  (11)  and  (12)  "The  Mythologies."  Debarred 
by  his  failing  voice  from  undertaking  these  lectures.  Professor  Huxley 
was  planning  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  put  the  substance  of  what  he 
would  have  said  into  a  Bible  history  for  young  people.  What  would 
have  been  the  characteristics  of  this  volume,  had  it  been  written,  it  is 
not  hard  to  surmise.  Probably,  as  a  piece  of  constructive  work,  its 
value  would  have  been  small.  Professor  Huxley  conceived  his  duty  to 
be  that  of  clearing  the  ground  for  other  men.  Yet,  perhaps  for  this 
very  reason,  he  cannot  be  neglected  by  the  biblical  student.  Unless 
the  professional  and  amateur  religious  teachers  of  today  are  able  to  meet 
his  objections  to  historical  Christianity  and  square  their  doctrine  of 
Scripture  to  the  facts  he  has  adduced,  they  had  best  despair  of  attract- 
ing to  the  church  the  support  of  scientifically  trained  men  and  women. 
There  is  no  better  introduction  to  the  difficulties  inherent  in  verbal 
inspiration  than  Professor  Huxley's  debate  with  Dr.  Wace,  or  his  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Impregnable  Rock  of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  Hebrew  Ecclesiasticus  as  an  Antidote  to  Criticism. — The  Homi- 
letic  Review  for  January,  1901,  contains  an  article  by  Professor  Margo- 
liouth,  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  upon  "Old  Testament  Criticism 
in  Its  Relation  to  Teaching."  Professor  Margoliouth,  it  seems, 
until  within  a  short  time  had  no  hope  for  supposing  that  destruct- 
ive criticism  would  ever  be  answered,  but  recently  he  has  dis- 
covered evidence  which,  in  his  estimation,  is  to  prove  fatal  to  the 
entire  critical  school.     This  evidence  is  somewhat  unique.     It  will  be 
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remembered  that  a  few  years  ago  Professor  Schechter,  of  Oxford, 
discovered  in  Cairo  a  Hebrew  manuscript  of  Ecclesiasticus.  Since 
that  time  Hebraists  have  been  discussing  whether  or  not  this  repre- 
sents the  original  text  of  the  book,  or  is  a  late  Hebrew  translation. 
The  general  consensus  of  opinion  has  been  in  favor  of  the  former 
view,  but  among  its  strenuous  opponents  has  been  Professor  Margo- 
liouth.  By  degrees  the  entire  question  of  criticism  seems  to  have 
become  identified  in  his  mind  with  that  of  the  genuineness  of  this 
Cairo  manuscript.  Having  convinced  himself  that  the  manuscript  is 
false,  he  has  lost  faith  in  all  modern  critical  methods.  The  eleventh- 
century  rabbis  showed  more  sense,  in  his  estimation,  in  flinging  the 
manuscript  into  the  waste-paper  basket  than  do  the  modern  higher 
critics  in  accepting  it  as  genuine.  The  chief  basis  of  this  superior 
insight  of  the  rabbis  he  holds  to  be  their  acceptance  of  the  supernatu- 
ral in  the  Scripture  —  a  belief  which,  in  his  estimation,  "sharpens  our 
critical  methods  rather  than  blunts  them." 

This  certainly  is  an  easy  way  in  which  to  deal  with  the  critics  — 
first  identify  their  cause  with  some  definite  problem,  then  differ  with 
men  who  are  writing  upon  the  problem,  and  then  despair  of  criticism 
in  general !  Staking  all  upon  Ecclesiasticus,  will  Professor  Margo- 
liouth  return  to  his  former  faith  if  the  MS.  should  finally  be  proved  to 
contain  a  genuine  text?  But,  after  all,  should  one  allow  one's  self  to 
hold  it  necessary  that  a  pyramid  should  stand  upon  its  point? 

As  to  Subterfuges  in  Exegesis. —  Professor  Thayer,  of  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  in  a  paper  recently  published  in  the  Journal  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature — a  paper  which,  by  the  way,  is  an  admirable  illustration 
of  its  own  teaching  —  says  as  regards  a  current  interpretation  of  a  diffi- 
cult parable  :  "  Loyalty  to  the  truth  forbids  us  to  betake  ourselves  to  any 
subterfuges  or  evasions."  These  words  should  be  the  motto  of  every 
student  of  the  Bible.  There,  if  anywhere,  a  man  should  be  honest. 
The  first  step  that  anyone  should  take  is  to  answer  the  question  r 
"What  did  the  writer  of  this  passage  really  mean?"  If  the  thought 
thus  acquired  be  true,  then  one  can  accept  it ;  if  it  be  not  true,  then 
one  will  reject  it.  To  attempt  to  discover  meanings  in  Scripture  which 
one  believes  to  be  true  is  not  to  interpret,  but  to  pervert.  Apologetics- 
must  follow,  not  precede,  exegesis..  There  is  many  a  theological  recon- 
struction now  going  on  which  is  fatally  handicapped  by  disregard  of 
this  fundamental  necessity,  and  the  root  of  its  trouble  is  an  unwilling- 
ness to  face  the  actual  thought  of  the  biblical  writer.  Too  many  men 
are  endeavoring  to  save  a  theory  at  the  expense  of  their  honesty. 


i3oofe  laebietois. 


A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  dealing  with  its  Language,  Literature, 
and  Contents,  including  the  Biblical  Theology.  Edited  by 
James  Hastings,  M.A.,  D.D.,  with  the  assistance  of  John  A. 
Selbie,  A.m.  Vol.  Ill,  Kir-Pleides.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1900.     Pp.  xv  +  896.     $6. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Hastings  Bible  Dictionary  fully  maintains 
the  high  standard  set  by  the  first  two.  Altogether  the  volume  con- 
tains a  remarkable  series  of  articles  by  a  notable  list  of  contributors. 
It  will,  however,  be  possible  within  our  limits  to  call  attention  only 
to  some  of  the  leading  contributions. 

Old  Testament  Introduction. —  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
general  article  upon  the  "Old  Testament"  is  contributed  by  an  Ameri- 
can scholar,  Professor  E.  L.  Curtis,  of  Yale.  Within  the  limits  of 
nine  pages  Professor  Curtis  presents,  under  the  topics  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  Old  Testament,  its  history  in  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  churches  severally,  and  its  permanent  religious  value,  a 
comprehensive  summary  of  the  present  situation  of  Old  Testament 
studies,  eminently  fair  and  remarkably  full.  The  literature  of  the 
subject  is  drawn  upon  up  to  date,  including  publications  of  the  year 
1900.  Dr.  Curtis  writes  clearly,  positively,  and  reverently,  occupying 
the  position  of  liberal  criticism.  It  is  his  belief  that  through  modern 
criticism  "the  Old  Testament  has  been  transmuted  from  a  mechanical 
record  of  doctrines  and  of  forced  divine  manifestations  into  a  book 
of  genuine  historic  life,  an  epic  of  salvation,  showing  the  living  pro- 
cess of  God's  revelation  through  Israel."  The  article  on  the  "Old 
Testament  Canon,"  by  F.  H.  Woods,  lecturer  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  is  remarkably  complete,  entering  into  minute  discussion  in 
many  places.  The  evidence  is  traced  backward  from  the  present,  and 
afterward  the  writer  attempts  to  reconstruct  a  connected  history  of  the 
canon.  The  discussion  of  the  canonicity  of  the  hagiographa  is  espe- 
cially interesting.  The  writer  holds  that  "  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  their  canonicity  began  to  be  deliberately 
considered  after  the  canonicity  of  these  other  groups  (the  law  and  the 
prophets)  had  been  completely  recognized.  In  the  case  of  Psalms 
and   Proverbs  this  was  almost  certainly  not  the  case."     Many  will  not 
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fall  in  with  the  suggestion  that  "  the  study  of  the  formation  of  the  canon 
makes  it  possible  to  think  that  the  same  influences  which  resulted  in 
the  fixed  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  in  ancient  times  may  at  a 
future  time  lead  to  some  more  defined  modification  in  our  conception 
of  a  sacred  canon."  The  writer  seems  in  some  places  to  vacillate 
between  a  more  conservative  and  a  more  liberal  position. 

The  articles  on  "  Leviticus  "  and  "Numbers"  are  practically  extracts 
from  the  fuller  material  found  in  the  just  published  Oxford  Analytical 
Hexateuch,  of  which  Mr.  Battersby  and  J.  E.  Carpenter  are  joint 
editors.  The  analysis  is  minute  to  the  extreme,  the  writer  himself 
saying:  "The  extent  to  which  this  process  is  carried  out  may  seem 
unwarranted,  for  it  has  not  been  usual  to  press  the  analysis  so  far." 
When  one  reads  the  admirable  remarks  on  "the  religious  value  "  of 
the  two  books  —  all  too  compact  and  short  —  he  longs  for  the  day 
when  there  shall  be  less  anatomy  and  more  physiology  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  articles  covering  the  other  Old  Testament  books 
present  the  critical  positions  up  to  the  present.  Regarding  Micah 
one  may  perhaps  prefer  to  stand  with  Professor  Driver  rather  than  go 
the  length  of  Professor  Nowack.  The  literature  at  the  close  of  each 
contribution  is  well  selected  and  peculiarly  valuable.  It  were  to  be' 
desired  that  the  space  devoted  to  the  several  books  were  more  evenly 
allotted,  e.  g.,  Nahum  four  pages,  Micah  one  only. 

Old  Testament  Geography. —  Especially  valuable  in  its  compre- 
hensive character  is  the  article,  by  Colonel  Conder,  on  "  Palestine," 
an  immense  amount  of  information  being  packed  in  its  fifteen  pages. 
Colonel  Conder  says :  "  The  great  geographical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  that  of  Joshua.  The  description  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  land  applies  ....  to  a  time  previous  to  that  of  the  captivity  of 
Gad  in  B.  C.  734,  and  to  that  of  the  Moabite  conquest  in  B.  C.  850." 
"A  careful  examination  of  the  geography  of  the  Pentateuch  and  book 
of  Joshua,  by  the  aid  of  modern  exploration,  shows  ....  that  in  no 
case  does  there  appear  to  be  any  element  suggesting  that  the  descrip- 
tions were  penned  after  the  captivity."  "The  geography  of  the  book 
of  Joshua  is  so  exhaustive  that  little  is  added  to  it  in  the  Old  Testament 

books  that  follow." 

George  S.  Burroughs. 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminary. 

Old  Testament  History. —  Of  the  articles  which  come  within  the 
province  of  Old  Testament  history  the  most  important  is  that  on 
"  Moses,"  by  Professor  Bennett.     This  begins  by  giving  the  narrative 
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of  Moses'  life  according  to  the  document  J,  and  follows  it  with  the 
story  of  E,  and  this  with  that  of  P.  The  several  items  which  corre- 
spond are  designated  by  like  notation  in  the  three  cases,  so  that  the 
resemblances  and  differences  are  readily  seen.  The  biblical  material 
outside  the  Pentateuch  is  then  given.  The  reconstruction  of  the  history 
gives  the  following  outline  as  that  on  which  most  modern  critics  agree  : 

{a)  That  Moses  was  the  leader  under  whom  Israel  was  delivered  from 
bondage  in  Egypt  and  from  peril  of  annihilation  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  was 
governed  during  its  sojourn  in  the  wilderness ;  {p)  that  through  him  Israel 
received  a  revelation  which  was  a  new  departure  in  the  national  religion  and 
the  foundation  of  Judaism  and  Christianity;  and  {c) — practically  another 
aspect  of  the  last  point  —  that  he  originated  or  formulated  many  customs  and 
institutions  from  which  the  later  national  system  was  developed ;  that  thus 
(</)  Israel  owed  to  Moses  its  existence  as  a  nation  ;  and  {e)  Moses  is  a  unique 
personality  of  supreme  importance  in  Old  Testament  history.  (Pp.  444^, 
445«-) 

The  leading  critics  are  quoted  in  support  of  these  positions.  The 
probability  that  Moses  grew  up  in  Egyptian  surroundings  is  admitted, 
but  it  is  denied  that  he  was  greatly  influenced  in  his  work  as  a  medium 
of  divine  revelation  to  Israel  by  his  Egyptian  training.  It  is  regarded 
as  possible  that  he  may  have  been  the  author  of  narratives  or  poems, 
and  that  portions  of  such  work  are  preserved  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  but, 
if  so,  we  have  no  means  of  identifying  such  fragments.  It  is  also  held 
that  the  question  what  new  elements  of  cult  and  faith  Moses  added  to 
the  religion  of  Israel  can  be  only  very  partially  answered.  The  article 
concludes  with  a  notice  of  some  of  the  extra-canonical  traditions.  The 
whole  is  a  careful  presentation  of  the  state  of  our  knowledge  as  it  is 
today. 

In  this  connection  we  may  notice  the  article  of  Professor  Macalister 
on  the  "Plagues  of  Egypt."  Here  also  we  find  the  criticism  of  the 
Pentateuch  recognized,  but  the  recognition  is  not  so  complete  and  its 
implications  are  not  so  thoroughly  thought  out  as  in  the  preceding 
case.  It  is  shown  that  the  groundwork  of  the  narrative  (J)  knows 
seven  plagues,  that  another  document  (E)  gives  four  or  six,  and  that 
P  relates  six.  Now  it  would  seem  to  be  correct  method  to  determine 
whether  the  oldest  document  should  not  be  the  basis  of  the  discussion. 
As  it  is,  we  find  the  historicity  of  all  the  narratives  accepted,  as  though 
they  were  on  the  same  footing ;  or,  rather,  we  find  that  two  inconsist- 
ent positions  show  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  article.  Thus 
the  probability  is  recognized  that  the  murrain  and  the  boils  "are  respect- 
ively the  Jahvistic   and  priestly  records  of  the  one  plague."     Then 
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immediately  following  is  an  extended  discussion  of  the  nature  of  both 
plagues,  both  being  treated  as  actual  inflictions.  In  like  manner  we 
find  the  "sundering  of  the  land  of  Goshen"  dated  from  the  fourth 
plague,  with  no  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  this  separation  of  the 
land  of  Goshen  is  characteristic  of  one  of  the  documents  throughout. 

Otherwise  this  article  is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  Its  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  of  the  plagues  is  enriched  with  numerous  cita- 
tions and  parallel  cases  from  the  literature,  and  a  bibliography  is  given 
at  the  end.  An  interesting  article  on  the  subject,  which  appeared  in 
Die  christliche  Welt,  November  5,  1896,  has  escaped  the  author's  atten- 
tion. 

The  history  of  the  "  Philistines"  is  given  by  Professor  Beecher,  who 
has  made  industrious  use  of  the  sources  of  our  information.  VV.  Max 
Miiller's  discussion  of  Die  Urheimat  der  Philister  probably  appeared 
after  the  article  was  in  print.  Professor  Beecher's  well-known  conser- 
vatism appears  in  his  endeavor  to  justify  all  the  statements  of  the 
Hebrew  historians,  with  no  distinction  between  the  documents.  Thus 
the  notoriously  late  assertion  that  Samuel  def-eated  the  Philistines 
"so  that  they  came  no  more  into  the  coasts  of  Israel"  is  gravely 
quoted  and  asserted  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  other  statements  of 
very  different  tenor  made  by  the  older  document.  The  Philistine 
oppression  from  which  Shamgar  was  the  deliverer  is  also  taken  as  a 
matter  of  history,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  grave  problems  thus 
raised. 

With  these  reservations  the  article  may  be  read  with  profit,  and  it 
is  of  course  true  that  the  defect  in  matters  of  criticism  is  less  serious  in 
a  case  of  this  kind  than  it  might  be  in  some  others. 

Rev.  John  Taylor  discusses  the  "Patriarchs,"  by  which  he  means 
those  named  in  the  genealogical  tables  of  Genesis  before  Abraham. 
The  author  comes  to  the  conclusion,  which  he  quotes  from  Professor 
Ryle,  that  the  antedeluvians  constitute  a  group  of  demigods  or 
heroes  whose  names,  in  the  earliest  days  of  Hebrew  tradition,  filled  up 
the  blank  between  the  creation  of  man  and  the  age  of  the  Israelite 
patriarchs.  The  longevity  ascribed  to  these  personages  is  shown 
to  be  unhistorical,  and  a  table  is  given  showing  the  variant  readings  of 
the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan,  and  the  Greek  texts.  A  similar  table 
shows  the  uncertainty  of  the  chronology  from  Noah  to  Abraham.  The 
author  declines  to  follow  Budde  in  making  the  numbers  given  by  the 
Samaritan  to  be  original.  But  he  does  not  state  which  of  the  recen- 
sions is  to  be  preferred. 
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Other  articles  which  come  within  the  scope  of  this  notice  are 
"Korah"  (by  Selbie),  which  assumes  the  triple  analysis  of  the  narra- 
tive; "Laban,"  "Lot,"  "Machir,"  "Manasseh"  (by  Driver),  all  of 
which  are  on  the  plane  that  we  expect  from  this  accomplished  scholar ; 
"Manasseh  the  King"  (by  Peake),  which  treats  the  story  of  the  repent- 
ance as  a  "characteristic  example  of  the  chronicler's  method  of  rewrit- 
ing history ;"  "  Pharaoh "  (by  Griffith),  whose  critical  caution  is  well 
placed,  and  which  acknowledges  that  the  Egyptian  monuments  give 
us  no  record  either  of  the  oppression  or  of  the  exodus. 

Articles  on  "  Melchizedek,"  "Merodach-Baladan,"  "Medes,"  and 
"Nebuchadnezzar "are  contributed  by  Professor  Sayce.  From  anyone 
else  it  would  be  astonishing  to  see  Horamel's  parallel  reproduced, 
which  likens  the  king  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Tell-el-Amarna  tablets  to  Mel- 
chizedek. Equally  surprising  is  it  to  see  the  statement  that  Jehoiakin 
was  put  to  death  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  made  on  the  authority  of  Josephus, 
in  the  face  of  the  silence  of  the  Hebrew  sources.  But  some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  personal  equation. 

"Mesha"  (by  Price),  "Micaiah"  (by  Patrick),  "  Midian  "  (by  Chap- 
man), "Mordecai"  (by  White),  "Naaman"  (by  McClymont),  and 
"  Nehemiah  "  (by  Batten)  call  for  no  special  remark.  In  general  they 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  a  dictionary  of  the  Bible  is  compiled. 

Henry  Preserved  Smith. 
Amherst  College. 

New  Testament  History  and  Theology. — This  volume  contains  no 
contribution  to  New  Testament  history  which  compares  in  value  with 
Dr.  Sanday's  "Jesus  Christ"  in  the  preceding  volume.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  here  found  is  Dr.  F.  H.  Chase's  "Peter  (Simon)," 
which,  using  all  the  data  obtainable  from  the  New  Testament  and 
patristic  writings,  is  original,  concise,  and  suggestive.  The  treatment 
of  the  story  as  drawn  from  the  Acts  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  discussion 
of  "St.  Peter  in  Christian  Tradition."  The  material  for  this  section 
is  presented  in  clear  form,  convenient  for  independent  study.  Dr. 
Chase  accepts  the  tradition  of  Peter's  activity  in  Rome  in  conjunction 
with  Paul,  holds  that  Peter  did  so  important  a  work  in  Syrian  Antioch 
as  to  warrant  the  second-century  tradition  that  he  was  the  founder  of 
that  church,  thinks  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  preached  in 
Pontus  or  Asia  Minor,  and  concludes  that  he  was  put  to  death  in 
Rome  by  Nero,  in  connection  with  the  persecution  in  64.  The  author 
is  fertile  in  conjectures — for  instance,  he  accounts  for  Peter's  visit  to 
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Rome  by  supposing  that  he  was  summoned  thither  by  Paul  to  work 
with  him  in  the  interests  of  harmony  between  the  Jewish  and  gentile 
branches  of  the  church,  and  he  explains  the  omission  of  any  mention 
of  Peter  in  Second  Timothy  by  the  conjecture  that  he  had  been  sum- 
moned back  to  Jerusalem  by  the  martyrdom  of  James.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  discussion  has  very  interesting  bearing  on  the  life  of  Paul. 
The  long  article  on  "Paul,"  by  Professor  Findlay,  is  disappointing  in 
the  division  which  treats  of  the  life  of  the  apostle.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  note  that  the  author  dissents  from  the  so-called  South-Galatian 
theory,  holds  (with  Sabatier  and  others)  that  Paul's  rebuke  of  Peter  in 
Antioch  occurred  between  the  second  and  third  missionary  journeys, 
and  accepts  the  theory  of  two  imprisonments,  with  martyrdom  in  67.  In 
chronology  he  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  article  "Chronology"  in  Vol.  I. 
The  map  is  very  poor  ;  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  bring 
it  up  to  date.  Mr,  W.  Fairweather's  "  Maccabees  "  hardly  does  justice 
to  the  most  thrilling  and  critical  period  of  post-exilic  Jewish  history. 
The  main  points  in  the  development  are  correctly  indicated,  but  the 
whole  is  prolix,  runs  on  one  level,  and  fails  to  leave  any  strong  impres- 
sion. Among  the  historical  articles  of  minor  importance  mention  may 
be  made  of  Dr.  Chase's  "Mark"  —  a  thorough  and  clear  discussion  of 
all  that  can  be  gleaned  from  the  New  Testament  and  tradition,  with 
some  admixture  of  the  author's  own  fertile  conjecture  ;  and  Mayor's 
"  Mary,"  which  contains  a  fresh  vindication  of  the  character  of  Mag- 
dalene. 

The  most  important  discussion  for  New  Testament  theology  is  that 
section  of  Findlay's  article  on  "Paul"  which  treats  of  his  doctrine.  The 
author  follows  undoubtedly  the  correct  method  in  treating  Paul's  the- 
ology as  theocentric,  and  in  representing  the  doctrine  of  the  grace  of 
God  as  the  cornerstone  of  his  Christian  thinking.  The  recognition 
of  the  kinship  between  Paul's  use  of  %iKaxo<Tvvt\  Btov  and  the  prophetic 
idea  of  the  righteousness  of  God  is  good,  though  it  is  possible  that 
Professor  Findlay  underestimates  the  reflex  influence  of  Paul's  use  of 
StKatdo)  on  his  idea  of  righteousness.  The  statement  of  the  apostle's 
doctrine  of  the  cross  is  much  more  adequate  than  is  McGiffert's,  for 
instance.  One  is  unable  to  escape  a  feeling  that  a  somewhat  too  mod- 
ern view  of  death  is  attributed  to  the  apostle,  and  that  the  mental 
element  in  his  conception  of  faith  is  overemphasized.  In  discussing 
the  history  of  criticism  is  it  not  a  little  misleading  to  class  Steck  and 
the  recent  Dutch  critics  with  the  radical  wing  of  the  disciples  of  Baur? 
Dr.    V.    H.    Stanton's  "Messiah"  conceives    the   messianic   idea   too 
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narrowly,  and  hardly  recognizes  sufficiently  the  varied  forms  of  expres- 
sion assumed  by  the  hope  of  Israel  in  different  ages.  He  still  dates  the 
Enochic  similitudes  after  Christ,  and  practically  ignores  them  in  his 
construction  of  the  Jewish  conception,  because  outside  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  idea  manifest  in  them  appears  in  no  other  literature  that 
has  come  down  to  us.  Rejecting  the  messianic  significance  of  the 
title  "  Son  of  man,"  the  author  makes  no  allusion  to  the  support  often 
found  for  his  view  in  Aramaic  usage.  Has  Dalman  i^Die  Worte  Jesu) 
convinced  him  that  the  appeal  to  Semitic  philology  is  unavailable  ? 
Plummer's  "  Lord's  Supper  "  might  well  have  dealt  at  a  little  greater 
length  with  the  recent  theories  of  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  institution. 
The  article  was  written  with  the  modern  discussion  fully  in  mind,  and 
rests  its  conservative  conclusion  on  the  fact  that  Second  Corinthians  is 
earlier  than  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  the  further  fact  that  Paul's  injunc- 
tions concerning  the  supper  require  the  support  of  current  church 
usage  to  give  them  any  force.  Professor  Denney's  treatment  of  the 
"Law  in  the  New  Testament"  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  an  article 
necessarily  so  concise.  Professor  Adeney's  article  on  "  Mediation  "  is 
also  concise,  sane,  and  helpful,  the  reminder  that  in  the  New  Testament 
the  conceptions  of  blood  and  sacrifice  are  refined  and  spiritualized 
being  specially  welcome.  The  number  of  articles  bearing  on  New 
Testament  theology  is  not  large.  Mention  might  further  be  made  of 
those  on  the  "  Man  of  Sin,"  by  Dr.  M.  R.  James,  and  "  Michael,"  by 
Professor  Charles,  which  are  models  for  clearness  and  modernness  of 
treatment;  also  of  Dr.  Purves'  "Logos."  There  are  several  studies  of 
important  words,  such  as  "  Knowledge,"  by  Dr.  Denney,  who  does  not 
keep  distinct  enough  yvwo-t?  and  uo^ia. ;  "  Light,"  by  F.  H.  Woods ; 
"  Life  and  Death,"  by  G.  C.  Martin,  disappointing  ;  "  Love,"  by  Dr.  J. 
Orr  ;  "Man,"  by  Professor  Adeney;  "Millennium,"  by  Professor  W. 
Adams  Brown.  In  the  field  of  apologetics.  Dr.  J.  H.  Bernard  has 
contributed  a  full  defense  of  "  Miracle,"  following  in  the  main  the  old 
lines  of  argument. 

Rush  Rhees. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  Testament  Introduction. —  On  almost  any  basis  of  comparison, 
the  article  on  the  "New  Testament  Canon,"  by  Professor  Stanton,  is  dis- 
appointing. While  it  is  true  that  he  has  discussed  the  various  positions 
of  Harnack  and  Zahn,  his  general  method  makes  the  article  hardly  more 
than  a  presentation  of  the  external  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
New  Testament  books  in  the  early  church.     The  deeper  question  as  to 
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the  origin  and  growth  of  the  canon  itself,  as  well  as  that  of  local  and 
partial  canons,  is  not  handled.  Yet  it  is  a  good  summary  of  the  exter- 
nal evidence  of  the  various  books  of  the  New  Testament.  Other 
articles  in  the  volume  dealing  with  the  New  Testament  introduction, 
however,  are  admirable,  especially  that  of  Professor  Chase  upon  the 
two  epistles  of  Peter.  It  would  be  diflficult  to  find  a  more  complete 
and  lucid  statement  of  the  problems  which  they  present,  or  of  the  mate- 
rial which  must  be  handled  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  come  to  a  fair 
conclusion  as  to  their  authorship  and  date.  The  articles  are  models  of 
introductory  method.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Professor  Sal- 
mon's article  upon  the  gospel  of  Mark.  If  any  criticism  were  to 
be  made  upon  it,  it  would  be  that  there  is  too  little  consideration  of 
the  sources  of  the  gospel,  although  this  lack  is  to  some  degree  offset 
by  a  full  discussion  of  its  relations  with  Matthew  and  Luke.  The 
paper  of  Professor  Bartlett  upon  Matthew  is  much  less  elaborate  than 
that  upon  Mark,  but  it  furnishes  a  general  survey  of  the  prevailing 
critical  position  as  regards  the  book.  One  interesting  position  taken 
by  Professor  Bartlett  is  that  Matthew  and  Luke  probably  did  not  use 
in  common  the  Logia  document.  Principal  Bebb,  on  the  other  hand, 
holds  that  the  verbal  agreement  of  certain  passages  seems  to  require 
the  hypothesis  of  the  use  of  a  common  written  Greek  source  by  both 
Matthew  and  Luke.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Professor  Bebb's  paper 
does  not  grapple  more  vigorously  with  the  synoptic  problem,  to 
which  Luke's  gospel  furnishes  such  a  convenient  introduction.  Other 
articles  upon  the  introduction,  like  that  of  Bernard  upon  "Philemon" 
and  of  Gibb  on  "  Philippians,"  hardly  require  special  attention,  although 
they  are  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 

S.  M. 


The  Christian  Use  of  the  Psalms.  With  Essays  on  the  Proper 
Psalms  in  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book.  By  Rev.  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  Interpretation  of 
Holy  Scriptures  at  Oxford,  etc.  New  York  :  E.  P.  Button 
&  Co.,  1900.     Pp.  273.     $2. 

Professor  Cheney's  authority  as  a  student  of  the  Psalter  has  been 
already  established  by  his  translation  and  commentary  issued  in  1888 
under  the  title  The  Book  of  Psalms;  and  his  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1889,  entitled  The  Origin  and  Religious  Contents  of  the  Psalter.  These 
works  are  evidence  of  his  thoroughly  critical  and  conscientious  work. 
This  little  book  is  practically  merely  a  discussion  of  the  interpretation 
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and  appropriateness  of  eighteen  psalms  found  in  the  Anglican  Prayer 
Book.  These  psalms  are:  2,  19,  21,  22,  24,  38,  40,  45,  46,  47,  48,  54, 
57,68,  85,  no,  118,  and  132.  The  preface  states  that  the  change 
which  has  passed  or  is  passing  over  the  views  of  biblical  scholars  will 
soon  more  or  less  affect  educated  laymen.  This  fact  calls  for  a  discus- 
sion of  the  Psalms  from  a  thoroughly  modern  point  of  view.  These 
brief  discussions  are  in  sympathy  with  a  criticism  and  an  exegesis  which 
aim  at  thoroughness  and  exactness.  This  work  is  merely  the  fore- 
runner of  a  new  attempt  to  translate  the  Psalms  from  a  corrected  text. 
New  critical  views  ought  not  to  throw  the  Psalms  out  of  public  service, 
but  rather  to  give  them  a  new  and  a  larger  significance. 

The  introductory  discussion  of  twenty  pages  is  a  plea  for  a  thorough 
revision  and  a  broadening  of  the  scope  of  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book, 
on  the  basis  of  the  broader  scholarship  of  our  day,  and  of  the  extra 
latitude  given  the  American  Episcopal  church  in  this  respect.  The 
new  and  corrected  text  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter  would  be  the  main 
ground  for  Professor  Cheyne's  contention  for  revision. 

The  discussions — often  elaborate — of  the  above-named  eighteen 
psalms  are  full  of  interest.  In  his  exposition  and  elaboration  of  Ps.  21 
(p.  77*),  while  holding  in  Bampton  Lectures  to  a  Maccabaean  back- 
ground, he  here  adopts  a  messianic  interpretation,  not  for  this  psalm 
only,  but  for  Ps.  20  as  well.  On  its  position  in  the  Prayer  Book  he 
says  (p.  78):  "Evidently  we  can  no  more  say  this  psalm  with  satisfac- 
tion on  Ascension  Day  than  we  can  recite  the  forty-fifth  psalm  (rightly 
understood)  on  Christmas  Day."  Ps.  no  also  falls  under  the  ban. 
"But  so  much,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  be  clear  that  the  compilers  of  our 
Prayer  Book  were  in  error  in  so  far  as  they  based  their  appointment  of 
Ps.  no  as  a  proper  psalm  for  Christmas  Day  on  the  language  which 
Jesus  is  reported  to  have  used  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees "  (pp. 
235,  236).  Space  will  not  permit  the  mention  of  some  of  the  many 
other  places  in  which  Professor  Cheyne  disagrees  with  the  sainted 
compilers  in  their  implied  interpretation  of  the  old  Prayer  Book. 
The  vigor,  boldness,  and  critical  acumen  of  the  author  are  outstanding 
characteristics  of  the  discussions. 

Ira  M.  Price. 

The  Mind  of  Tennyson.     By  Professor  E.  Hershey  Sneath, 
Ph.D.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Si. 25. 

"  I  have  to  read  a  little  poetry  every  day  to  keep  my  soul  alive," 
said  a  young  minister  who  had  always  a  book  of  poetry  lying  on  his 
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study  table.  One  of  the  vital  helps  to  the  spiritual  life  of  our  preach- 
ers is  the  poetry,  and  especially  the  religious  poetry,  of  such  men  as 
Dante,  Milton,  Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  and  Browning.  A  careful 
study' of  their  great  thoughts  on  the  greatest  of  all  subjects,  expressed 
in  the  most  beautiful  language,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  education  of 
every  broadly  cultivated  mind. 

An  excellent  guide  for  such  a  study  of  Tennyson's  religious  ideas 
has  been  furnished  lately  by  Professor  E.  Hershey  Sneath,  of  Yale,  in 
his  The  Mind  of  Tennyson:  His  Thoughts  on  God,  Freedom,  and  Immor- 
tality. Tennyson's  aim,  he  says,  is  primarily  ethical,  and  his  business, 
through  his  art,  is  to  help  men  live  this  life  as  it  ought  to  be  lived,  by 
proclaiming  its  great  hopes,  beliefs,  and  ideals.  The  most  important 
of  them  refer  to  God,  freedom,  and  immortality,  so  into  these  divi- 
sions the  author  classifies  the  poet's  religious  thoughts  as  taken  from 
his  poems  and  occasionally  from  letters.  i 

As  to  Tennyson's  idea  of  God,  he  is,  the  poet  declares,  unknow- 
able except  by  faith,  a  personal  God  whose  love  can  be  felt  by  faith 
alone,  not  proved  by  nature.  He  opposes  materialism  and  pantheism, 
but  believes  the  spiritual  to  be  real.  For  Tennyson's  ideas  about  free- 
dom, Professor  Sneath  shows  by  many  quotations  that  he  ardently 
believes  in  the  reality  of  free  will  and  its  being  essential  to  a  concep- 
tion of  the  worth  of  life.  He  protests  against  the  agnostic  belief  that 
man  is  governed  by  mechanical  laws.  "Think  well!  —  Do-well  will 
follow  thought."  Tennyson  believed  in  organic  evolution  as  to  the 
body,  but  that  the  soul  is  not  so  evolved  from  brute  mind,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  will,  with  moral  ideals,  should  rule  the  body.  "  His  position 
in  regard  to  freedom  is  that  it  is  not  a  knowable  reality,  but  a  believable 
one." 

As  to  the  question  of  immortality.  Professor  Sneath  divides 
Tennyson's  mental  attitude,  during  the  time  when  "  he  faced  the 
specters  of  the  mind  "  and  laid  them,  into  four  periods.  The  first,  of 
uncritical  belief,  resting  in  an  inherited  faith;  the  second,  "when  he 
awakes  from  the  sleep  of  dogmatism  and  experiences  the  first  rude 
shocks  of  doubt;"  the  third  finds  him  endeavoring  to  establish  his 
faith  on  a  rational  basis  in  the  face  of  his  own  doubts  and  those  of  his 
age;  the  fourth  finds  him  "emerging  from  this  long  period  of  rational 
consideration  into  the  enjoyment  of  a  calm  and  serene  faith."  Pro- 
fessor Sneath  sums  up  in  fourteen  heads  Tennyson's  arguments  for  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  given  out  to  himself  and  others  during  fifty- 
six  years  of  serious  reflection,  and  culminating  in   the  clear  note  of 
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faith  expressed  in  the  "Crossing  of  the  Bar,"  the  poem  which  Tenny- 
son asked  to  have  printed  at  the  end  of  every  collection  of  his  poems. 

D.  L.  Porter. 


The  History  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
Henry  S.  Nash.  [New  Testament  Handbooks.)  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Co.,   1900.     Pp.  187.     1^0.75. 

The  full  title  of  this  book  is  significant :  The  History  of  the 
Higher  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  Being  the  History  of  the 
Process  whereby  the  Word  of  God  has  Won  the  Right  to  be  Understood. 
This  "process"  is  traced  through  all  the  Christian  centuries.  The 
"right  to  be  understood"  was  not  enjoyed  by  the  Bible  before  the 
Reformation,  because,  "  under  the  hand  of  a  bold,  allegorical  method, 
the  sacred  text  lay  helpless."  The  appeal  to  the  Bible  as  against  tra- 
dition was  made  by  the  Reformers.  From  that  day  the  Bible  has  been 
coming  to  its  "right." 

To  an  understanding  of  the  Bible  the  religious  motive  is  not  suffi- 
cient. "The  Bible,  in  its  essence,  is  a  history,  a  body  of  facts;  there- 
fore it  must  be  historically  studied."  By  "criticism"  the  author  does 
not  mean  "any  given  set  of  opinions"  regarding  the  Bible,  but  rather 
"an  intellectual  temperament,  a  mental  disposition."  This  "tempera- 
ment" may  coexist  with  a  "very  positive  faith  in  the  supernatural." 
One  suggestive  chapter  heading  of  the  book  is  "The  Inspiration  of 
Criticism."  The  author  holds  that  our  critical  age  is  no  less  inspired 
than  was  the  credal  period.  This  thought  finds  varied  expression 
throughout  the  book,  and  evidently  is  of  fundamental  importance  in 
the  judgment  of  the  author.  At  the  same  time  he  is  not  blind  to  the 
faults  of  critics,  nor  inappreciative  of  the  dangers  connected  with 
critical  study.  But  the  authority  of  criticism  is  not  impaired  by  the 
sins  of  critics,  and,  while  various  results  of  criticism  must  be  deplored, 
the  critical  ideal  itself  cannot  be  abandoned.  A  "divine  compulsion" 
is  laid  on  the  church  to  study  the  Bible  historically. 

The  development  of  criticism  is  traced  from  Simon  and  Semler 
down  to  the  annus  mirabilis,  1835.  Then  the  tendencies  and  the 
schools  oi  modern  times  are  discussed.  "The  one  solid  and  certain 
gain  of  criticism,"  says  the  author,  "  is  that  the  study  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament has  entered,  once  for  all,  the  historical  stage The  sense 

of  fact  has  triumphed  over  the  dogma  of  infallibility  in  all  its  forms." 
From  this  brief  and  inadequate  outline  of  Professor  Nash's  book  it 
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will  appear,  I  trust,  that  it  is  conceived  in  a  broad  spirit,  and  executed 
in  close  sympathy  with  the  rights  of  Scripture  and  the  need  of  the 
individual  believer.  It  is  a  vindication  of  higher  criticism  from 
within,  that  is,  from  the  very  nature  of  revelation  itself;  and  therefore 
it  seems  to  me  a  book  for  which  there  is  a  real  and  widespread- need. 

George  H.  Gilbert. 

The  Messages  of  Paul,  arranged  in  historical  order,  analyzed, 
and  freely  rendered  in  paraphrase,  with  introductions.  By 
Professor  George  B.  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1900.     Pp.  xiii  +  268.     $\.2^,  net. 

The  material  of  this  book  was  first  published  two  years  ago,  under 
the  title  The  Epistles  of  Paul  in  Modern  English.  In  its  present  form 
it  has  been  reset  with  some  revision,  and  conformed  in  style  to  the 
"Messages  of  the  Bible  "  series  edited  by  Professors  Sanders  and  Kent. 
The  addition  of  the  marginal  analyses,  and  the  introductions  which  state 
briefly  the  time,  place,  and  occasion  of  the  writing  of  each  letter, 
increase  the  value  of  the  book  largely.  An  essay  of  thirty  pages  is  new, 
treating  of  the  use  of  epistles  in  the  early  Christian  church,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Pauline  epistles,  Paul's  life  as  seen  in  his  epistles,  Paul's 
addresses,  etc.  The  volume  is  therefore  much  improved  in  appearance 
and  usefulness. 

We  bespeak  for  the  book  a  wide  use  among  Bible  readers  generally. 
The  endeavor  to  put  Paul's  letters  into  our  present-day  English,  and 
to  give  a  true  historical  interpretation  to  his  utterances,  has  here  been 
in  a  high  degree  successful.  And  the  benefit  which  comes  to  one 
•from  reading  such  a  commentary  can  hardly  be  equaled  by  the  same 
amount  of  time  spent  in  any  other  method  of  studying  the  epistles. 
It  is  difficult  for  us  to  bring  the  New  Testament  epistles  into  a  condi- 
tion of  reality,  as  though  we  were  actually  hearing  the  apostle  speak ; 
but  this  is  necessary  to  our  understanding  of  his  letters.     Professor 

Stevens'  book  will  give  great  assistance  in  this  effort*. 

C.  W.  V. 

The  Divine  Discipline  of  Israel:     An  Address  and  Three  Lectures 

on  the   Growth   of    Ideas   in   the   Old  Testament.     By   G. 

Buchanan   Gray,    M.A.     London:    A.  &  C.    Black,    1900. 

Pp.  vi+  128.     3s. 

The  address  which   opens  this  volume   furnishes   the   title.     The 

three   lectures   discuss    the    development  of  moral    ideas  and   life   in 

Israel.     All  have  the  clearness  associated  with  oral  discourse,  and  are 
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comprehensible  by  untrained  readers.  The  author  is  master  of  his 
theme,  as  his  ease  in  handling  his  material  proves.  He  belongs  to  the 
critical  school  of  Old  Testament  study,  and  his  exposition  and  con- 
clusions are  on  the  basis  which  this  school  accepts.  The  address  aims 
to  show  that  the  critical  positions  rather  strengthen  than  weaken  the 
Christian  view  of  the  special  divine  influence  exercised  upon  Israel  to 
make  it  the  medium  of  a  universal  salvation.  In  the  lectures  the 
author  rejects  the  view  that  all  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  have  equal 
moral  significance,  and  points  out  how  in  Israel's  history  there  was 
growth  in  moral  ideals.  God  and  man  together  were  conceived  on  an 
ever  higher  ethical  plane.  The  limitations  of  space  permit  the  sub- 
stantiation of  the  thesis  by  a  choice  of  examples  rather  than  by  an 
adequate  exposition  of  the  material  in  full.  The  book  will  be  found 
to  be  stimulating  and  instructive. 

G.  S.  G. 

Sunday  School  Reform,  from  the  Modern  Educational  Standpoint. 
By  Mary  E.  Hutcheson.  Columbus,  Ohio  :  Church  Educa- 
tion Association,  1900.  Pp.  40.  Cloth,  $0,50;  paper, 
$0.25. 

The  author  is  one  who,  after  a  full  experience  in  regular  educational 
work,  has  for  the  past  five  years  been  applying  the  modern  psychologic 
and  pedagogical  principles  to  the  religious  instruction  of  children.  A 
series  of  primary  lessons  for  the  Sunday  school,  exemplifying  the 
application  of  the  present  approved  educational  ideas  to  this  kind  of 
instruction,  was  first  published  by  her  in  1896,  and  has  met  with  hearty 
and  general  approbation.  By  Miss  Hutcheson's  efforts  a  movement  of 
progress  has  grown  to  large  proportions  in  the  Episcopal  denomina- 
tion. The  present  little  book  contains  a  series  of  articles  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Living  Church,  setting  forth  the  fundamental  features 
of  the  problem  of  modern  religious  education.  The  business  of  the 
teacher  is  to  "  find  out  what  the  child  is,  to  take  him  as  he  is,  and  then 
to  proceed  to  develop  him  according  to  the  necessities  and  laws  of  his 
being."  The  suggestions  here  made  for  the  reconstruction  of  religious 
teaching  are  excellent,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  we  are 
moving  forward  rapidly  to  its  accomplishment.  It  is  the  obvious 
duty  of  every  sincere  worker  in  the  Sunday  school  to  acquaint  himself 
with,  and  qualify  himself  for,  the  better  type  of  religious  instruction. 
For  this  the  present  little  book  can  render  a  real  service,  and  it  should 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  Sunday-school  workers  generally. 

C.  W.  V. 


(tnxxent  Hiterature. 


[Books  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  will  be  reviewed  in  subsequent  issues.] 
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Cridge,  Edward.     As  It  Was  in  the  Beginning  ;  or,  The  Historical  Principle 
Applied  to  the  Mosaic  Scriptures.     Chicago:  F.  H.  Revell  Co.,  1900. 
Pp.  121.     $0.75. 
The  title  is  misleading.     The  author  is  concerned  with  no  historical  principle 
that  would  be  recognized  by  historians,  but  endeavors  to  show  that  "by  Jesus  were  all 
things  created ;  and  not  only  so,  but  also  that  by  and  through  him,  as  his  Angel  or 
Messenger,  God  ruled  in  the  affairs  of  men  in  their  divers  dispensations."     A  con- 
clusion as  to  the  value  of  the  "  historical  principle "  may  also  be   formed   by  the 
author's  declaration  that  it  is  "no  wild  speculation,  but  is  in  full  harmony  with  the 
Scriptures,"  that  God  created  Adam  as  an  infant,  and  that  angels  ministered   to  him 
during  infancy.     It  is  this  sort  of  book  that  will  make  Bible   study  a  laughing  stock 
among  educated  men  and  women. 

Meyer,  F.  B,     The   Prophet  of  Hope :    Studies  in   Zechariah.     Chicago : 
F.  H.  Revell  Co.,  igoo.     Pp.  157.     $1. 

Sellin,  D.  Ernst.  Studien  zur  Entstehungsgeschichte  der  judischen 
Gemeinde  nach  dem  babylonischen  Exil.  I :  Der  Knecht  Gottes  bei 
Deuterojesaja.  Pp.  iv  +  302.  H:  Die  Restauration  der  jlidischen 
Gemeinde  in  den  Jahren  538-516.  Das  Schicksal  Serubbabels.  Pp. 
iv+199.  Leipzig:  A.  Deichert'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung  Nachf. 
(Georg  Bohme),  1901. 
A  work  of  the  first  importance  for  all  students. 

ARTICLES. 

Arnolt,  W.  Muss-.     Amos  5  :  26  (21-27).     Expositor,  December,  1900,  pp. 
414-28. 
The  original  arrangement  of  the  passage  appears  to  have  been  as  follows : 

21  I  hate,  I  despise  your  feast  days;  I  will  not  smell  (the  sweet  savor)  during 
your  assemblies. 

22  Though  ye  offered  unto  me  your  burnt-offerings  and  cereal  oblations,  I  will 
not  be  satisfied. 

Nor  will  I  regard  the  peace-offerings  of  your  fatlings. 

23  Away  from  me  with  the  sound  of  thy  songs ;  the  music  of  thy  harps  I  will 
not  hear.  O  house  of  Israel,  thou  stiff-necked  people  !  The  same  thou  art 
now  that  thou  wert  in  the  past.     For 

25  Was  it  (really)  sacrifices  and  cereal  oblations  with  which  ye  approached  me 
in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years,  O  house  of  Israel  ? 

154 
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[No  !  is  Yahweh's  emphatic  answer.     But  I  was  longsuffering  and  forgiving. 

But  no  longer  will  I  spare  thee,  O  house  of  Israel !  as  truly  as  my  name  is 

"  the  God  of  hosts  "  :] 

24     Judgment  shall   roll   as  waters ;  and  righteousness  as  a  perennial  stream. 

27     And   I  will  carry  you  away  into  captivity,  even  beyond   Damascus,  saith 

Yahweh,  whose  name  is  "  the  God  of  hosts." 
Amos  died ;  but  the  event  which  he  had  foreseen  and  foretold  was  not  long  in 
coming.  Samaria  succumbed.  A  later  prophet,  well  acquainted  with  the  utterances 
of  Amos  and  the  fate  of  the  Israelites,  described  the  religious  assimilation  of  the 
exiles  most  succinctly  in  the  words  (vs.  26),  adding  them  "  on  the  margin,"  so  to 
speak,  whence  the  final  redactor  incorporated  the  verse,  with  slight  changes,  into  the 
text  preceding  vs.  27  and  transposed  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  as  he  thought,  vss. 
24  and  25. 

And  these  are  the  words  of  that  unknown  writer  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Israelites,  now  in  captivity,  as  if  they  were  present : 

26     And  now   ye  worship  Ninib  as  your  decider  (or  king)   and  even  as  your 

elohJm;  and  the  star  Saturn,  as  your  idol,  which  ye  have  made  unto  yourselves. 

From  Assyrio-Babylonian  literature   it  is  shown   why  the   writer  of   this  verse 

jnentions  Ninib  (SAG-KUD)  and  his  star  kaimdnu  in  preference  to  others. 

Black,  Armstrong.    Joseph :  An  Ethical  and  Biblical  Study.    7.  The  Second 

to  Pharaoh,  the  Savior  of  Egypt.  Expositor,  December,  i  goo,  pp.  445-62. 

Briggs,  C.  a.     Use  of   n^"!  in  the  Old  Testament.     Journal  of  Biblical 

Literature,  December,  1900,  pp.  132-45. 
Coffin,  F.  J.     The  Third  Commandment.     Journal  of  Biblical  Literature, 
December,  1900,  pp.  166-88. 
The  following  propositions  may  be  presented  as  the  results  of  this  discussion : 

1.  The  history  of  the  interpretation  of  this  commandment  reveals  three  distinct 
renderings,  which  result  from  the  different  interpretations  of  the  Hebrew  word  trans- 
lated "take  in  vain"  :  {a)  Thou  shalt  not  utter  the  name  of  Yahweh  thy  God  for  a 
bad  or  malicious  purpose,  etc.;  (b)  .  .  .  .  in  vain,  thoughtlessly,  profanely;  {c)  .  .  .  . 
for  falsehood. 

2.  An  inductive  study  of  the  word  reveals  apparently  an  early  and  a  later  signifi- 
cation of  the  word ;  the  earlier  corresponding  to  (a)  in  the  previous  paragraph,  the 
later  to  (b),  while  a  more  specific  meaning  in  reference  to  witness-bearing  corresponds 
to  {c). 

3.  A  comparative  study  of  conceptions  regarding  the  divine  name  among  early 
peoples  reveals  the  universal  fact  that  there  was,  in  accordance  with  primitive  realistic 
conceptions,  a  proper  use  of  the  divine  name  permitted  to  the  worshiper,  for  good 
and  beneficial  purposes,  while  any  abuse  of  the  name,  for  bad  or  malicious  purposes, 
was  strongly  condemned. 

4.  A  historical  study  of  the  phrase  "name  of  Yahweh"  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment shows  a  conception  of  the  divine  name  similar  to  that  among  outside  peo- 
ples, but  differing  as  the  Hebrew  idea  of  God  differed  from  that  of  other  peoples,  and 
developing  with  the  growing  spiritual  conceptions  of  the  character  and  nature  of 
God. 

5.  The  Old  Testament,  in  legislation  and  prophecy,  discloses  a  permitted  use  of 
the  divine  name,  while  any  unlawful  use  is  sternly  prohibited.     Such   use   and  abuse 
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change  ever  in  adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  the  age,  and  in  harmony  with  a  growing 
spirituality  in  the  conception  of  God. 

6.  The  oath,  in  its  origin,  connects  itself  with  the  general  primitive  conception 
of  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  the  divine  name ;  and,  in  the  Old  Testament,  comes  under 
the  scope  of  the  prohibition  of  the  third  commandment  as  a  specific  use  of  the  divine 
name. 

Denio,   F.  B.     The  Genitive  in  Hebrew^.     Journal  of  Biblical  Literature, 
December,  1900,  pp.  107-13. 

Douglas,    C.    M.      Psalm  Hundred  and  Tenth.     Bible   Student,   January, 

1901,  pp.  9-13. 
KoNiG,    Ed.     Die   siebzig  Jahrwochen  in  Dan.  9,  24-27.      Neue   kirchliche 

Zeitschrift,  December,  1900. 
Margoliouth,  D.  S.     Old  Testament  Criticism  in  Its  Relation  to  Teaching. 

Homiletic  Review,  January,  1901,  pp.  8-13. 
Pratt,  Waldo    S.     A  Comparative   Study  of    Psalm    XLV.     Journal  oj 
Biblical  Literature,  December,  1900,  pp.  189-218. 

After  a  minutely  critical  comparative  study  of  this  psalm.  Professor  Pratt  con- 
cludes that  it  is  dependent  on  the  Deutero-Isaiah,  and  thus  at  least  as  late  as  the  end 
of  the  exile,  the  theme  being  "  the  relation  established  between  Yahweh  and  the  holy 
people  through  his  anointed  'king'  at  a  time  of  a  national  forgetfulness."  The 
ideal  king  there  stands  as  the  representative  of  God,  ready  to  receive  the  homage  of 
the  royally  arrayed  daughter  (of  Zion)  amid  a  scene  of  "religious  as  well  as  secular 
festivity." 

Walker,  D.  A.     The  Levitical  Priesthood.     Journal  of  Biblical  Literature, 
December,  1900,  pp.  124-31. 

Professor  Walker  traces  the  descendants  of  Levi  from  their  beginnings  as  an  ordi- 
nary tribe  of  Israel,  warlike,  conservative,  and  zealously  religious  in  the  new  Mosaic 
sense,  through  the  military  reverses  that  shattered  their  tribal  organization,  and,  leaving 
them  without  a  part  of  the  land  they  could  call  their  own,  threw  them  back  upon  their 
peculiar  religious  gifts  for  a  livelihood.  In  Samuel's  day  these  scattered  individuals 
began  to  gather  into  companies.  David  recognized  and  confirmed  their  religious 
function  and  privilege,  and  these  grew  under  his  successors.  But  not  until  the  return 
from  Babylon  did  the  Levites  finally  gain  reinstatement  as  "the  leading  social  force 
in  the  nation,"  and  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  publish  their  own  account  of  the 
origin  of  their  priestly  office. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

BOOKS. 

Baldensperger,  W.     Das  spatere  Judenthum  als  Vorstufe  des  Christen- 

thums.     Giessen :  J.  Ricker'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  1900.     Pp.  30. 

M.  0.60. 

In  this  pamphlet  —  which,  though  not  so  marked,  greatly  resembles  an  address  — 

Professor  Baldensperger  emphasizes  the  great  importance  of  later  Judaism,  not  as  a 

background  for  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  but  as  something  with  which  they  were 

genetically  connected.     The  two  great  movements  in  Judaism  he  properly  regards  as 
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that  toward  legalism  and  that  toward  messianism.  The  apocalyptic  form  of  thought 
Professor  Baldensperger  regards  as  characterizing  only  a  small  group  of  Jews ;  the 
wisdom  literature,  as  an  attempt  to  erect  a  sort  of  secular  law  as  over  against  the  oral 
law  of  the  rabbis.  Perhaps  the  most  important  element  of  the  paper,  however,  is  its 
insistence  upon  the  surpassing  influence  of  the  personality  of  Jesus.  Though  con- 
ditioned by  historical  evolution,  Christianity  is  not  a  new  form  of  Judaism.  Its 
original  element  is  not  the  individual  teachings  or  the  general  doctrine  of  Jesus,  but 
rather  his  own  deep  religious  personality.  The  true  explanation  of  the  separation  of 
Christianity  from  Judaism  the  historian  must  seek  in  this  personality.  In  it  he  meets 
an  enigma  which  cannot  be  answered  in  the  ecclesiastical-metaphysical  sense  of  the 
union  of  two  ununitable  natures,  but  rather  in  the  historical-psychological  sense  of 
an  inconceivably  deep  life  of  faith. 

BossuET,  J.  B.     The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.     Translated  with  a  short  Intro- 
duction by  F.  M.  Capes.     New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1900.   Pp. 

xvi  +  144.     §1- 
This  book  of  the  great  French  preacher  consists  of  meditations  for  forty-seven 
days.     It  is  a  book  that  cannot  grow  old  as  an  aid  to  devotion. 

^Kennedy,  J.  H.     The  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  St.»Paul  to  the  Corin- 
thians.    London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  igoo.     Pp.  xxviii  + 202.     6s. 

Thomas,    James.     Our    Records    of   the    Nativity   and    Modern    Historical 
Research :  A   Reply  to    Professor  Ramsay's  Thesis.     London :    Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1900.     Pp.  xvi  +  400.     6s. 
The  author  has  gathered  together  a  vast  amount  of  criticism  of  Professor  Ram- 
say's Was  Christ  Born  in  Bethlehem?     It  would  be  too  much  to  say  he  has  destroyed 
that  volume's  value,  but  he  has  certainly  shown  some  of  its  weak  points  —  notably  its 
conjectures  as  to  the  relations  of  Herod  I.  and  Augustus. 

Weber,    V.      Die   Abfassung   des   Galaterbriefs    vor    dem   Apostelkonzil. 
Ravensburg  :  Verlag  von  Hermann  Kitz,  1900.    Pp.  xxi  +  405'.    M.  5. 

Weinel,  H.  Die  Bildersprache  Jesu  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  fur  die  Erforschung 
seines  inneren  Lebens.  Giessen  :  J.  Ricker'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1900.  Pp.  49.  M.  1.20. 
This  pamphlet  contains  one  of  the  addresses  delivered  in  honor  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  professorship  of  Bernard  Stade.  It  opens  up  an  exceedingly 
interesting  problem  by  attempting  to  use  the  parables  of  Jesus  as  means  of  studying  his 
.«elf-consciousness.  The  author  regards  the  parables  as  the  natural  reflection  of  the 
■outer  world  which  Jesus  had  gained  during  the  years  of  his  private  life.  How  dif- 
ferent his  experience  must  have  been  from  that  of  the  city-bred  Paul  appears  from 
his  references  to  village  life  and  the  homes  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  fact,  the  entire 
imagery  of  the  parables  may  be  used  as  means  of  picturing  the  environment  in  which 
Jesus  lived.  More  than  this,  the  parables  show  that  Jesus  was  essentially  a  poetical- 
prophetic  genius,  to  whom  all  earthly  things  were  and  became  the  likeness  of  the  eter- 
nal and  the  heavenly.  Incidentally  the  author  discovers  in  the  parables  evidence  of 
their  authenticity  and  grounds  for  criticising  certain  of  the  positions  of  Jiilicher.  Some- 
times he  appears  to  miss  the  point  of  a  parable,  as,  for  example,  when  he  regards 
those  in  Matt.,  chap.  13,  as  having  to  do  with  the  inner  life  of  a  man,  rather  than  with 
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that  of  the  kingdom  as  an  institution.  The  especial  suggestiveness  of  the  address 
lies  in  opening  up  an  almost  uncultivated  field  for  the  student  of  the  inner  life  of 
Jesus. 

ARTICLES. 

Fries,  S.  A.  Jesu  Vorstellungen  von  der  Auferstehung  der  Toten.  Vortrag 
auf  dem  Congres  de  rhistoire  des  religions  in  Paris,  3.-8.  September 
1900.  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  neutestamentliche  Wissenschaft  und  die  Kunde 
des  Urchristentums,  December,  1900,  pp.  291-307. 

Harris,  J.  R.  Verse-Division  of  the  New  Testament.  Journal  of  Biblical 
Literature,  December,  1900,  pp.  114-23. 

Hersman,  C.  C.  The  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward,  II.  Bible  Studenty 
January,  1901,  pp.  30-37. 

MiLLiGAN,  George.  The  Servant  of  the  Lord  in  the  Gospel  according  ta 
St.  Matthew.     Expositor,  December,  1900,  pp.  463-70. 

NouRSE,  E.  E.  Jesus'  Messianic  Claims.  A  Study  Based  on  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  Bible  Student,  January,  1901,  pp.  38-49. 
The  author  holds  that  the  term  "Son  of  man"  was  a  "very  suggestive  title,, 
capable  of  meaning  more  or  less.  Hence  we  conclude  that  his  use  of  this  title  does 
not  give  us  any  certain  ground  for  forming  an  opinion  as  to  what  he  thought  of  his- 
own  personal  nature."  His  conclusion  as  to  the  entire  result  of  a  study  of  the  synop- 
tics in  reference  to  Jesus'  messianic  claims  is  that  Jesus  appeared  in  public,  having 
been  announced  by  the  Baptist,  giving  the  general  impression  that  he  was  possibly 
the  Messiah,  and  in  various  ways  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah.  As  such  he  conceived 
his  mission  to  be  to  teach  certain,  infallible  truth ;  to  do  mighty  works  (for  several  dif- 
ferent reasons);  to  proclaim  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  to  be  the  mediator  between  man 
and  God ;  to  be  head,  even  king,  of  the  messianic  kingdom ;  to  usher  in  a  new  era. 
As  intrusted  with  such  a  work,  he  ever  emphasized  his  own  supreme  importance  and 
greatness,  speaking  of  himself  generally  as  the  "Son  of  man,"  and  also  asserting 
himself  to  be  the  "  Son  of  God,"  who  alone  knows  the  Father  and  makes  him  known 
to  whom  he  (the  Son)  wills.  Farther  than  this  a  fair  induction  will  not  carry  us.  Only 
when  we  get  the  later  testimony  of  the  beloveddisciple,  of  the  early  apostolic  church,  of 
the  inspired  Paul,  are  we  fully  prepared  to  estimate  correctly  this  testimony  of  the 
synoptic  record  and  appreciate  its  deep  significance. 

The  last  sentence  is  somewhat  enigmatic,  but  no  more  so  than  the  definition  of 
"Son  of  man."  Should  Jesus' usage  of  the  term  be  reduced  to  a  "more  or  less"? 
And  could  he  "emphasize  his  own  greatness,  speaking  of  himself  as  Son  of  man"? 
The  entire  treatment  is  formal  —  an  inevitable  result  of  the  failure  to  adopt  the  his- 
torical method  in  the  study  both  of  terms  and  of  the  relations  of  Jesus  to  the  current 
messianism  of  his  day. 

Ramsay,  W.  M.  Historical  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
XXX :  Eating  in  an  Idol  Temple.  XXXI  :  The  Corinthian  Clubs  or 
Associations.  XXXII :  The  Common  Meal.  XXXIII :  The  Pagan 
Clubs  and  the  Christian  Church.  XXXIV:  The  Eucharist  in  St.  Paul's 
Gospel.     Expositor,  December,  1900,  pp.  429-44. 
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Thayer,  J.  H.  The  Ethical  Method  of  Jesus.  Journal  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, December,  1900,  pp.  146-65. 
This  address  by  Professor  Thayer  is  marked,  not  only  by  breadth  of  scholarship 
and  simplicity  of  style,  but  by  an  insight  into  the  method  of  Jesus  which  makes  it 
worthy  of  a  wider  reading  than  it  is  likely  to  obtain  in  a  technical  journal.  It  first 
considers  the  literalness  of  the  ethical  sayings  of  Jesus.  Professor  Thayer  here 
clearly  draws  a  distinction  between  the  giving  of  precepts  and  of  principles.  Jesus 
takes  instances  made  for  him  by  everyday  life,  in  which  the  ruling  motive  is  unmis- 
takable, and  sets  in  glaring  contrast  with  them  the  principle  which  ought  to  have 
sway  in  a  man's  life.  Another  characteristic  of  his  method  is  his  refusal  to  make  an 
indiscriminate  onset  upon  the  existing  constitution  of  society.  At  this  point  Professor 
Thayer  discusses  in  some  detail  the  social  teaching  of  Jesus,  with  special  reference  to 
the  parables  and  sayings  dealing  with  wealth.  A  third  phase  of  the  ethical  method 
of  Jesus  is  its  specificness.  As  an  illustration  of  this  Professor  Thayer  discusses  the 
parable  of  the  Unrighteous  Steward,  which,  he  rightly  says,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
morality  of  the  steward,  but  is  simply  a  bold  appropriation  of  current  views  and  pro- 
cesses for  moral  edification.  So,  too,  in  other  of  his  sayings  he  strips  off  the  disguises 
under  which  men  conceal  themselves  from  themselves.  A  fourth  characteristic  men- 
tioned is  Jesus'  habit  of  appealing  to  other  than  intellectual  powers.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  there  is  an  admirable  educative  power  lodged  in  his  teachings.  He  leaves  his 
disciples  to  extricate  from  the  figurative  or  pictorial  or  axiomatic  expressions  in  which 
his  lessons  are  couched  the  particular  application  demanded  by  the  principle  which 
they  contain.  The  very  certainty  that  men  will  differ  as  to  the  meaning  of  many  of 
his  teachings  makes  more  emphatic  the  need  of  patient,  candid  study  of  his  words, 
and  of  sincerity  and  discretion  in  the  attempt  to  apply  them.  Christian  principles  of 
conduct  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  they  were  a  code  of  laws.  The  New  Testament 
is  not  a  moral  receipt-book.  Every  age  must  adjust  the  unalterable  principles  of 
Jesus'  teachings  to  its  own  requirements.  In  this  adjustment  which  every  disciple 
must  make  lies  one  element  of  Christian  training.  The  profit  in  such  an  effort  results, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  child  with  its  problem  in  arithmetic,  not  from  the  answer,  but 
from  the  getting  of  it. 

WiNTERBOTHAM,  Canon.  Our  Lord's  Vision  of  the  End.  Expositor, 
December,  igoo,  pp.  401-13. 
The  " eschatological  discourses"  of  Jesus  have  numerous  parallels  in  the  prophets. 
They  are  therefore  under  the  law  of  prophetic  perspective.  Joel,  chaps,  i  and  2,  may 
be  used  here  as  a  parallel,  for  it  gives  absolutely  absurdity  if  treated  purely  chrono- 
logically. Time  distance  almost  disappears  in  the  case  of  prophetic,  as  space  distance 
does  in  the  case  of  ordinary,  perspective.  This  is  true  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  and 
explains  the  absence  of  chronological  precision  in  his  eschatology.  As  a  prophet  he 
saw  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  to  be  immediate,  and  directly  above  and  beyond  he  saw,  in 
utter  disregard  of  the  intervening  time,  "the  end." 

RELATED    SUBJECTS. 

BOOKS. 

Aiken,  C.  F.     The  Dhamma  of  Gotama  the  Buddha  and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.     Boston:  Marlier  &  Co.,  1900.     Pp.  xvii -f  348.     $1.50 
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This  volume  is  in  three  divisions  :  I,  "  Scripture  Readings,"  in  which  is  a  rather  use- 
ful collection  of  quotations  from  the  great  religious  literatures  ;  II,  "  Prayers,"  which 
include  most  of  the  great  prayers  of  history  (which  are  not  too  Christian  to  be  used  by 
"liberal  religionists");  and  III,  "Hymns,"  among  which  are  many  mediocre  selections. 
.\s  a  book  of  worship  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  failure,  but  as  a  religious  anthology  it  is 
more  successful. 
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Bacon,  B.  W.     The  Exegesis  of  Tomorrow.      Outlook,  January  5,  1901,  pp. 

67-73. 

After  rendering  due  appreciation  to  the  work  of  philological  exegesis,  this  paper 
considers  criticism  as  a  presupposition  to  interpretation.  The  destructive  criticism 
finds  all  the  justification  it  has — and  it  is  not  without  justification  —  in  "  bibliolatry," 
but  there  is  another  criticism  which  "seeks  to  become  the  servant  and  not  the  enemy 
of  exegesis."  This  it  is  that  leads  us  to  understand  the  Scriptures  genetically.  For 
its  followers  critical  study  has  in  fact  transformed  the  Bible  "  from  a  fetich  into  a 
channel  of  the  water  of  life."  Biblical  study  of  the  future,  besides  being  critical,  will 
be  /^M/(7r?V«?-grammatical  rather  than  graTnmatico-\i\%tox\c:?^.  The  interpreter,  as  a  stu- 
dent of  history  as  well  as  of  words,  will  learn  to  distinguish  fearlessly  between  that 
which  is  local  and  temporary  in  the  Bible  and  that  which  is  eternal ;  and,  above  all, 
will  grow  into  sympathy  with  the  biblical  writers. 

An  abstract  does  the  paper  injustice.  It  should  be  read  by  every  minister  and 
theological  student.  There  have  been  few  clearer  and  more  inspiring  presentations  of 
the  true  method  of  Bible  study.  The  issue  may  as  well  be  squarely  faced  :  either 
Bible  study  must  follow  these  lines,  or  the  church  will  lose  even  its  present  hold  upon 
the  educated  classes.  May  God  grant  that  this  latter  alternative  shall  never  be 
resvlized ! 

Carus,  Paul.     Jew  and   Gentile   in    Early  Christianity.     Monist,  January, 
1 901,  pp.  267-76. 

The  Jews  of  the  dispersion  were  under  the  influence  of  the  Persian  religion 
Mazdaism,  of  Indian  faiths  (in  the  case  of  Alexandrian  Jews)  like  those  of  the  Gym- 
nosophists,  Jains,  Buddhists.  The  prototype  of  all  apocalyptic  literature  is  Zoroastrian. 
The  gnostic  society  of  the  Nazarenes  preceded  Jesus,  for  he  himself  bore  the  name, 
and  was  under  eastern  influences.  Paulinism  was  independent  of  it,  and  differs  from 
it  radically.  The  Nazarenes  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  lived  in  the  villages  of  Syria, 
and  l^ter  were  regarded  as  heretics  with  a  gospel  of  their  own  —  the  "Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews." 

A  bit  of  naive  speculation  by  a  learned  man. 
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SOME  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  METHOD 
IN  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  speak  of  the  Bible  as  a 
book,  and  nothing  is  more  misleading.     It  is  not  a  book ;  it  is  a 

literature  of  a  nation  and  of  a  religious  community. 
Th£  Bible  q^^  j^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  Hebrew  Bible,  with  its 

A  Literature 

three  collections  of  sacred  books,  to  realize  that  he 

has  before  him  the  attempts  made  by  the  Jewish  people  at  differ- 
ent periods  to  collect  those  books  which  they  judged  of  the 
highest  worth.  Yet  even  this  statement  is  but  imperfect.  Not 
only  is  the  Bible  a  collection  of  literature,  but  this  literature  is 
at  once  the  record  and  the  product  of  an  historical  development, 
and  this  development  is  twofold. 

On  the  one  side,  the  literature  of  the  Bible  is  the  record  and 

the  product  of  a  developing  nation  and  a  developing  Christian 

This  Literature  community.     Never  was  this  so  plain  as  it  is  today. 

THE  Product  OF  The  painstaking  effort  of  critical  scholars,  however 

AN  Historical  much  they  may  differ  among  themselves  as  to 
Process 

details,  has  placed  beyond  dispute  this  fact,  that  in 

the  Bible  we  have  the  literary  remains  of  every  stage  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Hebrew  people.  The  saga,  the  folk-tale,  the  chronicle 
of  the  preliterary  period  ;  the  history  and  legislation,  political 
and  religious  teaching  of  national  maturity ;  the  lamentation, 
the  prayer,  and  the  song  of  praise  and  faith  from  years  of 
national  misery — all  these  have  gone  to  make  up  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    Similarly  in  the  New  Testament  there  are  the  writings 
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of  primitive,  of  Pauline,  and  of  catholic  Christianity.  It  is  an 
elementary  step  to  recognize  the  historical  processes  which  give 
rise  to  such  literature,  and  until  such  a  recognition  has  been 
made — and  that,  too,  without  reservation  —  no  study  of  the 
Bible  can  claim  any  historical  value. 

Yet  here  again  we  have  but  imperfectly  set  forth  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  historical  point  of  view.     The  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  literature  composing  the  Bible  is  the 

TuiQ 

product  of  different  ages  and  historical  situations 
Literature  A      ^  ° 

Record  of  carries  with  it  the  further  recognition  of  the  devel- 

A  Growing  opment  of  the   idea  of  God,  which  this  literature 

Knowledge  j^^g  preserved.  No  method  can  be  historical  which 
OF  God 

finds  the  same  content  in  the  word  Jehovah  when 

used  by  the  Israelites  fresh  from  Egypt  and  when  used  by  Isaiah. 

The  Hebrew  idea  of  God  was  one  result  of  divine  inspiration, 

and  therefore  it  grew  with  the   Hebrew  race,  and  the  stages  of 

this  process  are  recorded  in  the  Hebrew  literature. 

But  such  a  record  of  the  growing  knowledge  of  God  is  but 
another  name  for  a  growing  revelation  of  God.     Popular  theol- 
ogy too  often  fails  to  grasp  the  significance  of  this 
Consequently     ^^^^-     According   to  it,  it  would  seem  as  if  there 
A  Record  of  a     existed  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  a  certain 

Growing  number  of  divine  truths,  all  absolute,  none  relative. 

Revelation  .  r  ^.u         4-     ..u  *.  1  •  i. 

A  page  or  these  truths,  so  to  speak,  was  given  to 

Abraham,  another  to  David,  another  to  Hosea,  another  to  Paul. 
The  complete  collection  of  these  revelations  constitutes  the 
Bible.  In  accordance  with  such  a  view,  revelation  is  always 
absolute,  of  equal .  value  for  all  time.  Clearly  enough,  any 
recognition  of  the  historical  processes  which  give  rise  to  the 
men,  and  the  civilization,  and  the  thought  of  the  Scripture 
literature  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  such  conception.  No  use 
of  illustrative  material,  however  generous,  will,  therefore,  justify 
one's  calling  study  dominated  by  such  a  view  historical.  Reve- 
lation is  impossible  apart  from  human  experience.  Even  when 
the  utmost  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  play  of  human 
personality,  men  of  the  earliest  Hebrew  times  thought  of  God 
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imperfectly.  For  a  moment  Abraham  judged  it  the  divine  will 
—  and  unless  one  quite  abandon  the  biblical  account,  who  can 
say  mistakenly? — that  he  should  imitate  the  human  sacrifices  of 
the  surrounding  peoples.  Revelation,  to  be  revelation,  must  be 
conditioned  by  the  moral  capacities  of  the  person  through  whom 
it  is  made.     Only  the  pure  in  heart  can  see  God. 

And  so  it  follows  that  revelation  through  morally  imperfect 
men  may  be  outgrown.     Nay,  in  so  far  as  it  is  conditioned  by 

the  moral  imperfection,  it  must  be  outgrown.  The 
The  Historical  ,         ,       .  m   •     ^  t  ^        -^ 

Interpretation  ^^^Y  ^^^^  ^"^^  ^^  ^^^  sufficient  for  one  age  makes  it 
OF  A  insufficient  for  that  age's  successor.     For  revelation 

Progressive  jg  dynamic ;  it  not  only  fills  but  enlarges  one's 
needs,  and  it  can  be  final  only  in  proportion  to  the 
moral   development  of  the   person   through  whom  it  is   made. 

If  the  law  was  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  us  to  Christ,  the  folk- 
tale was  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  to  the  law.  To  elevate  every 
religious  hope  and  expression  of  an  imperfect  man  living  in  primi- 
tive conditions  into  infallible,  unavoidable,  eternal  religious  legis- 
lation is  to  abandon  an  historical  method  of  interpretation. 
The  supreme  moral  revelation  of  God  can  be  that  alone  which 
has  been  made  in  the  life  and  words  of  Him  who,  though 
tempted  like  prophet  and  apostle,  was  yet  without  sin. 

This  means,  therefore,  someone  may  ask,  that  one  should 
preach  only  the  teachings  of  Jesus  ?  Certainly  not.  There  are 
truth  and  divine  revelation  throughout  the  Bible,  but  one  must 
learn  to  distinguish  between  the  form  and  the  content  of  truth. 
The  generic,  not  the  specific,  the  Christlike,  not  the  merely 
Jewish,  is  the  eternal  element  of  the  progressive  revelation. 

Are  not  these  facts  of  importance  to  the  preacher?      For 
one  thing,  from  ]the  historical  point  of  view,  most  of  the  "dis- 
crepancies" of  the   Bible  which  have   played  such 

The  Bearing  havoc  both  with  the  faith  of  the  literalist  and  the 
OF  This  UPON  ^    ,  ,      .         .,,,.,  t-      1 

Preaching  conscience  of  the  apologist  will  dissolve,     rurther, 

the  student  and  teacher  of  the  Bible  will  see  the 
growth  of  the  divine  element  in  human  experience,  and  will  wel- 
come all  truth, ""whether  it  comes  through  the  imperfect  life  of  a 
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David  or  the  perfect  life  of  our  Lord.  He  will  use  the  Bible  as 
a  source  of  teaching,  because  it  reveals  to  him  eternal  truths 
taught  and  experienced  by  men  under  the  influence  of  God's 
spirit.  But  since  he  knows  them  to  have  been  conditioned  and 
limited  by  circumstances  and  forms  of  thought  long  since 
outgrown,  he  will  not  confuse  "revelation"  with  "permanent 
authority."  Authority  he  will  find  in  the  complete,  and  not  the 
progressive,  revelation. 


a  IBetritation. 


THE  AUTONOMY  OF  FAITH. 

2  Cor.  1 :  24.  "  Not  that  we  have  lordship  over  your  faith, 
but  are  helpers  of  your  joy  :  for  by  faith  ye  stand." 

There  were  not  many  affairs  of  the  Corinthian  church  over  which 
Paul  did  not  extend  his  apostolic  authority.  About  matters  of  dress, 
of  conduct,  of  doctrine  —  a  very  different  thing  from  Faith  —  he  gave 
directions  freely  and  without  hesitation.  But  Faith  he  knew  to  be 
autonomous.  To  make  it  wait  upon  Obedience  would  be  a  reversion 
to  the  Judaism  he  combated.  Religious  life,  to  be  at  its  best,  must 
be  untrammeled.  When  one  is  forbidden  to  trust  his  own  interpre- 
tation of  the  voice  of  God,  he  is  forbidden  the  gospel.  The  Christ  of 
God  did  not  die  to  lay  new  commands  upon  an  already  burdened 
human  conscience,  but  to  show  the  way  to  a  spontaneous  righteous- 
ness, the  fruit  of  generous  impulses,  themselves  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit. 
Therefore  it  is  that  Obedience  is  the  darling  and  Faith  the  fear  of 
legalists  of  all  ages.  May  God  give  us  strength  to  stand  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free  ! 


EPHESUS. 

By  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D., 
The  University  of  A.berdeen,  Scotland. 


No  CITY  ever  had  a  more  picturesque  approach,  or  a  more 
beautiful  situation,  than  ancient  Ephesus.  Its  importance  lay  in 
its  position  as  the  greatest  harbor  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
^gean  sea,  and  one  of  the  main  links  of  connection  on  the  chief 
line  of  communication  between  the  East  and  Greece  or  Rome. 
Ephesus  was  the  gate  by  which  the  West  visited  the  East :  the 
East  looked  out  through  it  over  the  sea  toward  the  West.  The 
Roman  governor  of  the  province  of  Asia  —  richest,  fullest  of 
great  cities,  most  civilized,  and  most  full  of  intellectual  life  of 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  —  was  bound  to  land  first 
in  Ephesus,  as  he  entered  on  his  office.  Let  us  imagine  ourselves 
standing  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  which  bears  the  proconsul  to 
his  province  and  his  capital,  on  a  morning  in  early  summer. 
The  Roman  governor  —  a  man  already  past  the  prime  of  life, 
who  had  reached  this  richest  prize  of  his  career  after  a  long 
series  of  offices,  both  military  and  civil,  through  which  all  who 
entered  on  the  high  career  of  politics  must  pass  in  strictly  defined 
order ;  a  man  educated  first  in  the  training  of  the  schools  and 
afterward  in  the  school  of  life  and  office — gazes,  full  of  curiosity 
and  interest,  around  him.  While  still  far  out  at  sea,  he  catches 
a  glimpse  of  Chios  to  the  left,  or  of  Icaria  to  the  right,  according 
as  his  ship  keeps  a  northerly  or  a  southerly  course.  Afterward, 
nearer  on  the  right,  he  passes  the  splendid,  lofty  mass  of  moun- 
tainous Samos,  while  the  varied  coast  of  Ionia  lies  on  the  left 
and  in  front.  As  he  approaches  the  coast  he  distinguishes 
a  sandy  beach  in  front  of  the  rocky  hills.  The  ship  keeps 
straight  on  toward  a  break  in  the  hills,  two  to  three  miles  wide, 
and  enters  a  gulf  which  runs  up  several  miles  into  the  land.  In 
the  centuries    that  followed   this  gulf   has  been    silted  up  and 
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transformed  into  dry  land ;  and  so  Ephesus  is  now  several  miles 
distant  from  the  coast,  though  it  was  built  to  be  a  great  seaport. 
Ancient  Ephesus  had  an  outer  harbor,  which  was  part  of  the  land- 
locked gulf,  and  an  inner  harbor,  which,  through  the  deposit 
from  the  river,  had  been  cut  off  from  the  gulf  and  was  entered 
only  with  some  difficulty  by  a  long  and  shallow  channel.  Sev- 
eral islands  in  the  gulf  have  since  then  become  rocky  hills  in  the 
plain  which  the  river  has  slowly  won  from  the  sea. 

Ephesus,  which  we  have  thus  approached  from  the  west,  lies 
on  the  outermost  spurs  of  the  mountains  that  fringe  the  gulf  on 
the  south.  We  see  it  before  us,  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  gulf. 
Its  walls  stretch  from  west  to  east  for  two  miles  along  the 
southern  shore,  and  the  battlements  and  towers  stand  oiit  sharp 
and  prominent  from  the  top  of  the  long  ridge  of  Mount  Coressos 
above  the  city,  while  the  houses  sleep  in  the  deep  glen  under 
the  shadow  of  the  fortified  hills.  The  extreme  westerly  point 
is  the  Hermaion,  or  hill  of  Hermes  ;  a  little  to  the  east  is  the 
loftier  hill  of  Astyages,  on  which  still  stands  in  unusually  good 
preservation  a  tower  called,  in  local  tradition,  "  St.  Paul's  Prison  ; " 
but  this  name  is,  of  course,  merely  fanciful,  for  the  narrative  of 
Paul's  residence  in  Ephesus,  as  it  is  recorded  in  Acts,  almost 
excludes  the  possibility  of  his  having  suffered  imprisonment 
during  his  stay  in  the  city.  The  tower  was  standing  at  that 
time,  for  it  is  part  of  the  fortifications  built  by  King  Lysimachus 
about  285  B.  C,  when  he  refounded  the  city  on  a  new  site. 

In  the  accompanying  photograph  (fig.  i)  St.  Paul's  Prison  is 
seen  in  the  background  ;  right  of  it  and  farther  away  is  the  Her- 
maion, while  part  of  the  long  ridge  of  Coressos  closes  in  the  view 
on  the  left.  In  front  of  Coressos,  at  the  left  edge  of  the  view, 
appears  the  magnificent  arched  entrance  to  the  stadium,  one  of 
the  most  imposing  monuments  of  the  ancient  city.  The  ruins  in 
front  are  of  Roman  brick,  the  substructures  of  some  large  build- 
ing of  the  imperial  time.  Perhaps  the  praetorium,  or  official 
residence  of  the  Roman  governor,  was  built  here  soon  after 
100  A.  D.,  when  Ephesus  was  made  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Asia  instead  of  Pergamus.  In  earlier  times,  after  the 
province    was    annexed    to   the    Roman    empire    in    133   B.  C, 
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Pergamus  was  recognized  as  the  capital,  because  the  province  was 
made  out  of  the  realm  which  the  last  king  of  Pergamus  had 
bequeathed  by  his  will  to  the  Romans.  But  Ephesus,  with  its 
splendid  harbors,  was  a  far  more  important  trading  city  than 
Pergamus  (which  was  an  inland  city,  far  to  the  north  of  the 
direct  line  of  trade  between   Rome  and  the  East);  and  it  grew 
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Fig.  I.—"  ST.  PAUL'S  PRISON  "  (IN  BACKGROUND) 

steadily,  far  outstripping  Pergamus,  until  at  last  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  1 1 7-38  A.  D.,  recognized  it  as  the  capital  of  the  province. 
From  that  time  onward  Ephesus  must  have  been  the  ordinary 
residence  of  the  proconsul,  when  he  was  not  engaged  in  one  of 
his  progresses  through  the  province. 

Already  during  the  first  century,  and  still  more  from 
Hadrian's  time  onward,  many  of  those  magnificent  shows  and 
festivals  and  games  by  which  Roman  policy  loved  to  amuse  and 
please  the  population  were  exibited  in  Ephesus,  and  attracted 
vast  crowds.  The  court  of  the  Roman  governor  formed  a  center 
for  the  whole  country.  The  goddess  of  Ephesus  became  the 
goddess  of  the  entire  province  of  Asia  ;  and  her  worship  drew  vast 
crowds  of  pilgrims  from  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  tourists 
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and  merchants  from  Europe.  Finally  almost  every  Roman  official 
of  the  province,  and  not  merely  the  governors,  would  pass 
through  Ephesus,  coming  and  going  in  their  frequent  change 
of  office,  and  they  had  often  large  retinues  with  them. 

Thus  the  city  was  during  the  Roman  period  enriched,  not 
merely  in  the  natural  course  of  trade,  but  also  by  the  vast  crowds 
of  guests  who  thronged  its  squares  and  streets ;  and  these 
strangers  (many  of  whom  were  wealthy)  must  have  poured  into 
Ephesian  pockets  large  sums  of  money.  All  trades  that  are 
stimulated  by  crowds  of  visitors,  tourists,  and  sightseers  must 
have  flourished  exceedingly. 

The  great  future  that  lay  before  the  city  had  been  foreseen 
centuries  previously  by  King  Lysimachus  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he 
came  into  possession  of  the  Ionian  coast,  about  287  B.  C,  he 
sketched  out  the  plan  of  a  great  city,  worthy  of  being  the  capital 
of  Asia,  He  built  the  fortifications,  not  on  the  site  of  the  earliest 
city,  but  on  a  new  place,  strongly  defended  by  hills  on  the  land 
side,  and  protected  on  the  sea  side  by  the  shallows  and  islands 
of  the  gulf.  The  completion  of  his  plans  was  prevented  by  his 
death.  His  great  new  city,  called  Arsinoe  after  his  wife,  then 
sank  back  to  the  second-rate  level  of  the  older  Ephesus,  and 
resumed  the  ancient  name.  But  time  and  natural  circumstances 
were  on  his  side;  and  when  peace  gave  free  play  to  natural 
advantages  under  the  Roman  empire,  Ephesus  rapidly  attained 
its  true  position,  first  of  commercial,  and  finally  of  political  pre- 
eminence. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  city  is  far  more  extensive  than  the 
western.  A  double  hill,  called  Pion,  standing  some  distance 
north  of  and  separate  from  Coressos,  was  included  within  the  walls. 
On  the  northwestern  edge  of  Pion  lies  the  stadium  ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  its  western  slope  the  great  theater  was  cut  out  of  the 
side  of  the  hill.  The  accompanying  photograph  (fig.  2)  shows 
the  theater  as  it  was  before  the  recent  excavations,  made  by  the 
Austrians,  had  disclosed  all  the  buildings  of  its  front.  Above 
it,  to  right  and  left,  the  flat  twin  summits  of  Pion  are  seen.  This 
view  is  taken  from  the  direction  of  St.  Paul's  Prison.  The  low 
ground  between  the  theater  and  the  prison  has  been  the  principal 
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scene  of  the  recent  Austrian  excavations.  Here  were  the  forum, 
many  streets  and  buildings,  including  a  gymnasium,  and  the 
arsenal  and  docks  opening  out  of  the  larger  outer  harbor  called 
Panormus.  Through  one  of  those  streets  the  excited  mob,  roused 
to  fury  by  the  skilful  appeal  of  Demetrius,  rushed  along  toward 
the  theater,  calling  loudly  on  "great  Diana  of  the  Ephesians." 


Fig.  2.— the  THEATER  AT  EPHESUS 


Going  from  the  forum  toward  the  praetorium,  the  modern 
traveler  passes  the  most  ancient  Christian  monument  of  Ephesus» 
a  large  double  church,  about  300  feet  long.  This  is  doubtless 
"the  very  holy  church  called  Maria,"  in  which  was  held  the  third 
oecumenical  council,  431  A.  D.  Near  it,  on  the  southeast,  is  a 
large,  shallow  basin  of  marble  (fig.  3).  At  first  sight  one  would 
take  it  for  the  basin  of  a  fountain,  but  there  is  no  hole  in  the 
center.  It  is  commonly  called  a  baptismal  font ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  accept  this  name  as  correct.  It  is  shown  in  the 
third  photograph. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  remains  of  Ephesus  are  situated 
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in  the  narrow  valley  between  Pion  and  Coressos  —  a  large  gym- 
nasium, a  temple,  a  small  theater  or  odeum,  a  church,  and 
the  interesting  old  Greek  polyandrion,  wrongly  called  by  Mr. 
Wood  the  tomb  of  St.  Luke.  Here  also  are  the  imposing 
ruins  of  the  Magnesian  gate,  and  many  interesting  monuments 


Fig.  3.— "THE  BAPTISMAL  FONT" 

on  the  roads  that  lead  out  of  it  northward  to  the  temple  and 
southeastward  to  Magnesia. 

The  shape  of  Arsinoe-Ephesus  was  like  a  bent  bow.  The 
western  end  rested  on  the  Hermaion,  the  eastern  on  the  northern 
skirts  of  Pion;  the  sea  washed  up  into  the  middle  space.  But 
the  sea  was  difficult  of  navigation  on  account  of  its  shallows  ; 
and  the  river  was  continually  raising  the  shallows,  and  encroach- 
ing on  the  sea.  Engineering  operations  attempted  by  the 
Pergamenian  king  Attalus  in  the  second  century  before  Christ, 
and  by  a  Roman  proconsul  under  Nero,  some  years  after  St. 
Paul's  residence  in  the  city,  were  powerless  to  arrest  the   evil. 
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The  harbors  were  silted  up,  then  the  whole  gulf  was  silted  up, 
and  now  the  coast  runs  in  a  straight  line  from  north  to  south 
beyond  the  outermost  western  hills. 

Such  was  Ephesus,  the  Greek  city,  the  Ephesus  of  politics. 
It  came  into  existence,  and  it  perished.  But  we  have  still  to 
look  at  the  goddess'  Ephesus,  the  city  of  religion,  which  existed 


Fig.  4.— general  VIEW  OF  PLAIN  OF  EPHESUS 
(From  a  drawing  made  in  1830) 

before  the  dawn  of  history,  and  is  still  existing  and  likely  to 
exist  till  history  ends.  Ephesus  survives,  but  on  a  different  site. 
"I  will  move  thy  candlestick  out  of  its  place"  is  the  threat  in 
Revelation ;  and  the  threat  has  been  fulfilled. 

Standing  on  a  rocky  hill,  cut  into  a  sanctuary  of  ancient 
religion,  between  the  stadium  and  the  double  church,  one  looks 
east  toward  a  bold  hill  crowned  by  a  mediaeval  castle  or  fortress 
of  considerable  extent,  nearly  two  miles  distant.  This  is  the 
view  shown  in  fig.  4,  taken  from  the  drawing  of  Mr.  AUone, 
made  about  1830.  In  the  foreground,  on  the  left,  we  see  the 
ruins  of  the  praetorium ;  on  the  right,  the  entrance  and  some  of 
the   seats   of  the  stadium  ;  behind  the  stadium   are   the   outer 
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northern  slopes  of  Pion ;  in  the  middle  distance  are  the  hill  and 
castle  of  Ayasaluk,  in  front  of  which  in  the  plain  is  the  large  and 
splendid  mosque  built  by  Isa  Bey  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  on 
the  southern  side  [i.  e.,  the  right)  of  the  hill  is  the  village  of 
Ayasaluk,  and  behind  it  is  a  Byzantine  aqueduct ;  in  the 
distance  are  the  mountains  of  Messogis,  which  bound  the  middle 
Cayster  valley  on  the  south. 

We  have  selected  this  old  view  as  showing  the  appearance  of 
the  plain  before  any  excavations  had  been  made  in  or  near  the 
city.  The  drawing  is  not  quite  accurate.  It  shows  the  castle  hill 
as  conical,  whereas  it  is  steep  only  on  the  north  (left)  side,  and 
sinks  slowly  in  a  long  line  to  the  south.  It  also  shows  the  castle  too 
lofty  in  proportion  to  its  extent ;  and  the  artist,  deceived  by  the 
clear  atmosphere,  represents  the  mountains  as  if  they  were  nearer 
than  they  are.  But  it  gives  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Ephesian  plain. 

The  mosque  points  us  to  the  temple  of  Artemis.  Ephesus 
was  a  center  of  religion  centuries,  and  perhaps  millenniums, 
before  it  became  a  political  capital.  Whatever  be  the  form  of 
religion  that  rules  in  the  country,  it  finds  a  home  at  the  same 
spot,  near  the  hill  of  Ayasaluk ;  for  in  Asia  Minor  religious 
feeling  clings  with  marvelous  persistence  to  definite  localities. 
The  site  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  or  Artemis  as  she  was  called 
by  the  Greeks,  was  long  sought  everywhere  except  in  the  right 
place.  It  was  hidden  deep  beneath  the  accumulated  soil  of  the 
plain ;  and  most  looked  for  it  in  the  city  in  front  of  the  large 
theater,  while  Kiepert  conjectured  that  it  stood  out  in  the  plain 
near  the  Cayster,  a  mile  or  more  west  of  the  castle  of  Ayasaluk. 
But  anyone  who  was  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  Asia  Minor 
religion  would  have  observed  that  Justinian  built  the  great 
Church  of  St.  John  Theologos  on  the  hill  of  Ayasaluk,  and 
Isa  Bey  his  mosque  close  under  the  shadow  of  the  hill ;  and 
would  have  inferred  that  the  temple  of  Artemis  was  very  near 
those  later  shrines.  At  last,  after  many  years  of  excavation, 
Mr.  Wood  found  the  remains  of  the  temple  about  a  hundred 
yards  south  of  the  mosque. 

The  modern   name,  Ayasaluk,  shows  the   religious  feeling. 
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Justinian's  church  became  the  center  of  population.  The  medi- 
aeval castle  was  built  around  it.  The  place  was  called  "the  Saint 
Theologos,"  in  Greek  Ayos  Theologos.  In  Italian  Ayo-Thologo 
was  corrupted  into  Alto  Luogo,  suggesting  a  meaning  in  that 
language.     In  Turkish  Ayo-Sologo  became  Ayasaliik. 

Another  view  of  the  hill  of  Ayasaluk  is  seen  in  the  frontis- 
piece ;  it  is  taken  from  the  east ;  the  Byzantine  aqueduct  appears 
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Fig.  s.— ruins  OF  TEMPLE  (IN  FOREGROUND)  FROM  THE  EAST 

in  the  foreground ;  the  railway  depot  interrupts  the  line  of  the 
aqueduct  on  the  left ;  behind  it  and  farther  to  the  left,  outside 
the  picture,  lie  the  hovels  of  the  modern  Turkish  village.  In  the 
background  is  Mount  Gallesion.  With  its  broken  pillars  crowned 
by  a  series  of  storks'  nests,  and  built  to  a  large  extent  of  frag- 
ments and  inscribed  marbles  from  the  sacred  precinct  of  the 
goddess,  this  Byzantine  aqueduct  is  one  of  the  most  quaint  and 
interesting  remains  that  past  history  has  left  in  the  valley. 

In  fig.  5  we  stand  in  the  excavations  south  of  the  temple,  and 
look  north  over  its  ruins  and  over  the  mosque  (which  is  almost 
hidden  by  the  intervening  soil)  to  the  castle  of  Ayasaluk.  The 
shapeless  -marbles  seen  in  fig.  5  and  fig.  6  are  all  that  now  remain 
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on  the  spot.  In  fig.  6  we  stand  west  of  the  temple,  and  look 
eastward  to  the  village  ;  at  the  left  appears  the  extreme  southern 
end  of  the  castle  wall. 

The  temple  of  Artemis  was  built  several  times.  The  temple, 
whose  insignificant  ruins  are  shown  in  the  photographs  repro- 
duced in  figs.  5  and  6,  was  built  during  the  fourth  century  B.  C. 


Fig.. 6.— RUINS  OF  TEMPLE  OF  DIANA  (FROM  THE  WEST)'; 

It  was  constructed  to  take  the  place  of  an  older  temple,  built 
during  the  sixth  century,  containing  columns  presented  by 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  burned  by  Herostratus  on  the  night 
when  Alexander  the  Great  was  born.  The  platform  or  stylobate 
on  which  stood  the  later  temple  was,  according  to  Dr.  Humann's 
estimate,  only  two  and  a  half  meters  above  the  sea  level  and 
almost  three  meters  above  the  older  temple ;  but,  as  these  esti- 
mates carry  the  old  floor  of  the  temple  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  we  must  suspect  some  mistake.  The  stylobate  of  the  later 
temple  is  about  twenty-three  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the 
valley;  but,  before  assuming  that  this  whole  difference  of  level  is 
due  to  alluvial  deposit  from  the  river  during  the  last  two  thousand 
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years,  we  should  like  to  have  some  expert  opinion  whether  the 
enormous  weight  of  the  temple  and  the  vast  solid  platform  on 
which  it  stood  has  not  caused  a  subsidence  of  some  feet  into  the 
marshy  soil. 

Tradition,  which  here,  as  in  so  many  cases,  has  been  proved 
by  recent  research  to  be  correct,  tells  that  the  earliest  shrine  of 
Artemis  stood  on  the  seashore ;  but,  if  that  be  so,  it  must  evi- 
dently have  been  above  the  sea  level. 

This  great  temple  of  Artemis  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  partly  on  account  of  its  great  size,  partly  from  the 
gorgeous  decoration  lavished  on  it  both  inside  and  out.  The 
temple  was  excavated  by  Mr.  Wood  about  1870  ;  but  the  remains 
found  were  very  scanty,  though  some  remarkably  interesting 
pieces  were  among  them.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  temple  had  been  used  as  a  quarry  from  which  the  buildings 
of  later  centuries  were  constructed ;  but  the  question  also 
remains  unsettled  whether  the  inadequate  extent  of  the  excava- 
tions is  not  partly  in  fault.  That  was  the  opinion  both  of  Mr. 
Wood  and  also  of  Dr.  Benndorf ;  a  comparatively  small  space 
has  been  disclosed,  and  all  around  more  than  twenty  feet  of  soil 
cover  up  possible  remains.  Every  important  fragment  of  the 
temple  that  was  found  was  carried  to  the  British  Museum ; 
among  those  that  were  left  everything  that  could  be  made  use 
of  has  since  been  taken  away  for  building  purposes. 
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By  Rev.   Professor   Benjamin   W.   Bacon,   D.D., 
Yale  Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


It  is  clear  from  the  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of  two 
articles  on  methods  of  theological  education  —  one  by  Professor 
Stevens,  of  Yale,  in  the  New  World  for  December,  1900;  the 
other  by  Professor  Richardson,  of  Princeton,  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Theology  for  January,  1901 — that  leading  theological 
educators  have  not  ceased  to  reflect  upon  the  criticism  of  their 
methods  so  startlingly  advanced  by  President  Hyde.  Professor 
Richardson  sees  greatest  hope  in  better  coordination  of  the  semi- 
nary with  the  university,  that  its  task  of  preparation  for  the  min- 
istry may  be  more  distinctly  discriminated,  on  the  one  side, 
from  such  superficial  training  as  suffices  for  the  lay  worker,  the 
work  of  academies  and  special  training  schools,  and,  on  the  other, 
from  the  minute  scholarship  required  of  the  philological  or  philo- 
sophical specialist,  preparation  for  which  belongs  to  the  univer- 
sity. Professor  Stevens,  contemplating,  no  doubt,  a  situation 
where  coordination  of  the  divinity  school  with  the  Semitic  and 
biblical  department  of  a  great  university  is  already  an  estab- 
.ished  fact,  only  requiring  wise  development,  lays  principal 
emphasis  upon  the  judicious  balance  of  the  curriculum,  pro- 
viding by  required  studies  for  the  indispensable  things  of  com- 
mon ministerial  education,  and  by  electives  for  special  training, 
whether  in  academic  or  applied  studies.  It  is  enough  for  our 
present  purpose,  which  is  much  less  general,  to  express  a  hearty 
and  sympathetic  approval  of  both  suggestions.  What  we  are 
more  concerned  with  is  only  a  single  one  of  the  studies  indispen- 
sable to  all  types  of  training  for  Christian  work,  lay  or  clerical,  and 
which  in  growing  degree  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  belonging 
of  right  to  the  higher  schools  and  to  the  university,  as  well  as  to 
the  special  training  school  for  ministers  —  the  study  of  interpre- 
tation, or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  exegesis.     We  do  not  raise 
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the  question  whether  a  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
of  the  history  of  religious  thought  and  Christian  institutions, 
and  practical  training  in  the  work  of  the  church  is  not  equally 
indispensable  ;  for,  in  any  case,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  Christian 
worker  musi  know  the  difference  between  genuine  ^;i;position  of 
the  Scriptures  in  their  real  purpose,  meaning,  and  intent,  and  the 
crude  /^position  of  the  fantastic  conceits  of  mediaeval  and 
modern  superstition  which  we  see  everywhere  about  us.  If  there 
is  any  value  in  Christianity,  it  mtis^  be  obtained  by  right  exposi- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  If  there  is  any  harm  from  such  vast 
structiires  of  fanatical  ignorance  as  Mormonism  and  the  lower 
forms  of  millennarianism,  faith-healing,  Dowieism,  and  a  hundred 
other  popular  superstitions,  false  exegesis  is  largely  to  blame 
for  their  origin,  and  still  more  largely  to  blame  for  their  suc- 
cess. No  sane  man,  accordingly,  will  deny  that  rational  inter- 
pretation of  this  literature,  which  underlies  the  whole  of  our 
religious  life  and  so  large  a  part  of  our  social,  literary,  commer- 
cial, and  political  life,  must  be  included  in  all  technical  training 
for  religious  work.  A  large  and  increasing  number,  I  believe, 
will  admit  that,  as  at  least  an  elective  study,  it  should  form  part 
of  the  general  training  as  good  citizen  and  gentleman  of  culture 
which  we  give  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  B.A. 

The  objection  is  obvious:  Interpretation  of  the  Bible  is  not, 
like  interpretation  of  classical,  oriental,  or  secular  literature,  a 
purely  objective,  historical  study.  It  cannot  be  taught  without 
importing  into  the  purely  historical  questions :  What  were  the 
writer's  standpoint,  conviction,  purpose,  ideal,  his  sources  of 
information,  environment,  capacity,  and  limitations  —  other  inter- 
ests which  only  tend  to  increase  the  heat  of  religious  contro- 
versy at  the  expense  of  light,  whereas  it  is  the  educator's  business 
to  minimize  the  former  and  increase  the  latter. 

If  it  be  true  that  we  are  incapable  of  interpreting  the  biblical 
writings  in  this  purely  impartial,  objective  way,  holding  our  pre- 
dilections in  such  rigid  abeyance  that  the  result  shall  be  a  pure 
historical  judgment,  it  is  something  more  creditable  to  our  hearts 
than  to  our  heads  ;  and,  whether  just  or  not,  those  who  control 
the  curricula  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  manifestly 
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not  convinced  as  yet  that  biblical  exegesis  can  be  taught  in 
this  way. 

And  yet  we  have  just  completed  a  century  of  enormous  pro- 
ductiveness in  biblical  scholarship.  The  whole  outcome  of  this 
age  of  criticism  through  which  we  have  passed  is,  as  Professor 
Nash  has  recently  pointed  out,  in  the  interest  of  more  strictly 
historical  interpretation.  In  his  History  of  the  Higher  Criticism  he 
sums  the  matter  up  by  saying:  "The  one  solid  and  certain  gain 
of  criticism  is  that  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  has  entered 
once  for  all  the  historical  stage." 

This  progress,  as  all  can  see,  is  indispensable  to  the  perma- 
nence of  the  Protestant  standard.  Unless  the  teaching  of  Holy 
Scripture  can  become  objective,  it  must  cease  to  be  a  standard. 
In  fact,  where  subjective  interpretation  is  rampant,  the  reproach 
brought  against  us  —  "  Holy  Scripture  means  for  them  each  man's 
personal  opinion"  —  has  been  almost  justified. 

Entrance  upon  the  historical  stage  of  biblical  study,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  have  an  immense  influence  in  increasing  real  and 
intelligent  familiarity  with  the  Bible.  At  present  we  are  in  a 
transition  stage.  Only  the  older  men  have  that  familiarity 
obtained  by  the  memorizing  in  childhood  of  innumerable  "  texts  " 
and  a  few  considerable  passages,  because  the  notion  of  the  Bible 
as  an  aggregate  of  oracular  nuggets  has  largely  disappeared. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conception  of  it  as  a  literature  which 
illuminates  and  interprets  the  deepest  phase  of  human  history, 
the  evolution  of  man  as  a  spiritual  being,  has  scarcely  established 
itself  as  yet.  Consequently  those  who  have  the  far  better  and 
more  intelligent  familiarity  with  it  which  comes  from  this  his- 
torical appreciation,  a  familiarity  with  entire  books  as  illustrative 
of  the  religious  insight  of  a  period,  are  few,  though  certainly  ear- 
nest. We  may  surely  expect  that  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  as 
literature  will  make  splendid  advances  in  the  new  century,  even 
if  its  advent  into  college  curricula  proceeds  but  slowly. 

But  in  one  department  at  least  it  is  time  for  immediate  and 
real,  though  not  revolutionary,  change  in  conformity  to  the  char- 
acteristic advance  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  biblical  study. 
The  science  of  exegesis,  as  taught  in  our  theological  seminaries. 
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should  make  great  strides  in  advance;  and  this,  one  may  venture 
to  think,  at  least  if  accompanied  by  corresponding  advance  in 
the  complementary  studies  of  ministerial  preparation,  will  do  as 
much  to  infuse  new  life  and  vigor  into  the  ministerial  training  of 
today  as  a  judicious  elective  system,  or  a  careful  discrimination 
between  the  academic,  the  technical,  and  the  scholastic  fields. 

What,  then,  is  the  change  which  the  last  century  of  study  has 
made  or  should  make  in  biblical  interpretation  as  taught  and 
practiced  today  ? 

The  work  of  the  century  was  twofold.  Its  earlier  fruits  were 
in  the  field  of  textual  criticism  and  grammatical  and  philologi- 
cal study.  The  average  student  easily  comes  to  regard  as  mere 
exasperating  pedantry  the  minute,  painstaking,  laborious  effort 
after  results  which,  albeit  indispensable,  and  relatively  tangible 
and  certain,  are  apt  to  appear  in  the  individual  instance  of  small 
importance.  Unless  sustained  by  an  almost  magical  reverence 
for  the  least  jot  or  tittle  of  Scripture,  he  will  be  apt  to  revolt  at 
this  dry-as-dust  philological  microscopy  in  murmurs  which  in  his 
seminary  days  were  perhaps  "not  loud  but  deep,"  but  after 
graduation  are  apt  to  reverse  these  qualities.  All  the  more  honor 
to  the  Lachmanns,  Tischendorfs,  Tregelles,  and  Horts — to  speak 
only  of  New  Testament  scholars  —  who  have  given  us  our  stand- 
ard text ;  the  Buttmanns  and  Winers,  the  Thayers,  Cremers, 
Moultons,  and  Gedens,  who  have  systematized  and  made  access- 
ible to  all  the  results  of  enormous  labor  in  the  significance  and 
construction  of  words.  All  this  textual,  grammatical,  and  philo- 
logical reseach  aimed  to  make  exegesis  more  historical,  by  ascer- 
taining the  actual  readings,  the  actual  colloquial  usage,  the  actual 
connotation  of  words  in  the  past,  so  that  we  might  not  be  tempted 
to  substitute  our  own  ideas  for  those  of  the  writers.  It  was  a 
gigantic  task,  still  unfinished,  but  so  far  advanced  toward  com- 
pletion that  arbitrary  interpretation  must  now  run  the  constant 
risk  of  exposure  wherever  a  New  Testament  grammar,  lexicon, 
and  concordance  are  accessible.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  such  concentration  on  minute  detail  tended  to  obscufe  the 
larger  sense.     One  failed  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees. 

The  higher  criticism  has  been  slower  in  reaching  conceded 
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results.  Still,  intelligent  writers  have  for  the  most  part  ceased  to 
treat  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  if  all  were  of 
the  date  and  authorship  assumed  by  tradition,  and  their  represen- 
tations all  of  equal  value.  Interpreters,  as  a  rule,  treat  the  writ- 
ings of  both  canons  to  some  extent  as  literary  products  from 
ages  varying  in  religious  advancement  as  in  outward  circum- 
stances. We  begin  to  realize  that  the  biblical  books  are  the 
literary  products  of  definite  situations,  and  these  situations 
themselves  conditioned  in  a  twofold  way :  outwardly  by  the 
historical  environment,  political  and  social  ;  inwardly  by  earlier 
and  contemporary  thought  as  expressed  in  related  literature. 
Hence  the  multitude  of  books  on  biblical  archaeology,  the 
development  of  Assyro-Babylonian  history,  the  investigation  of 
Semitic  institutions,  the  histories  of  New  Testament  times,  the 
new  editions  of  apocryphal,  pseudepigraphic,  apocalyptic,  and 
patristic  literature. 

We  have  learned  that  the  old  plan  of  taking  verses  out  of 
their  context  does  violence  to  the  meaning.  Even  grammar 
and  lexicon  may  fail  to  detect  misinterpretation  which  regard 
for  context  would  have  avoided.  The  modern  method  of  Bible 
study  finds  its  chief  superiority  in  the  practice  of  reading  entire 
books,  instead  of  isolated  texts  or  paragraphs,  and  our  experience 
teaches  that  sympathetic  familiarity  with  an  author  may  give 
the  veriest  tyro  better  insight  into  a  difficult  passage  than  the 
philological  expert  will  have  without  it.  What  we  have  but 
imperfectly  appreciated  is  that  men  are  an  inseparable  part  of 
their  times,  and  that,  accordingly,  the  ideals  and  thoughts  of 
their  time  as  expressed  in  its  literature,  the  events  and  conflicts 
of  the  time  as  recorded  in  its  history,  constitute  a  larger  context, 
in  the  light  of  which  each  Scripture  writing  must  be  read.  Here 
is  the  richest,  and  as  yet  almost  virgin,  field  of  biblical  exegesis. 
The  age  of  grammatico-historical  interpretation  is  but  just  past, 
its  arid  task  of  checking  the  vagaries  of  unrestrained  subjectiv- 
ism well  done.  The  age  of  historico-grammatical  exegesis  is 
just  dawning,  and  its  conquests  for  true  apprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  will  far  outdo  all  that  we  have  experienced 
hitherto.     The  study  of  textual  criticism  looks  no  farther  than 
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the  question :  What  did  the  final  author,  compiler,  or  editor 
write  ?  The  higher  criticism  asks  :  How  came  he  to  write  as  he 
did  ?  This  latter  question  involves  a  vast  field  of  inquiry,  but 
one  where  every  foot  of  soil  is  richly  productive. 

The  greatest  discovery  of  human  thought  in  modern  times, 
if  not  of  all  history,  is  the  conception  of  evolution  as  the  method 
of  the  Creator.  The  inference  we  rightly  draw  from  it  is  that 
to  understand  a  thing  thoroughly  we  must  understand  it  geneti- 
cally. There  is  nothing  to  which  this  so  truly  applies  as  to  the 
Bible,  that  which  more  than  all  else  we  need  to  understand 
thoroughly  and  well.  Thank  God  that  through  whatever  aber- 
rations, mistakes,  and  conflicts,  whatever  persecutions  and  heart- 
aches, we  are  being  brought  to  understand  the  biblical  books, 
and  the  canon  as  a  whole,  genetically ! 

As  to  the  divine  factor,  after  as  before  that  remains  a  mys- 
tery, save  in  so  far  as  we  lay  hold  upon  it  in  its  working.  God 
gave  the  truth.  When  we  have  said  that  we  have  said  all  we 
know  or  can  know  of  the  ultimate  origin  of  Scripture.  But  the 
statement  loses  its  boldness  and  takes  on  meaning  just  in  pro- 
portion as,  by  study  of  the  historical  conditions  of  which  this 
literature  is  the  outgrowth,  we  come  to  understand  more  and 
more  of  the  method  by  which,  wonderfully,  and  yet  simply  and 
naturally,  God  brought  it  into  being. 

The  study  of  the  higher  criticism  is  far  from  being  a  mere 
polemic  against  tradition.  It  is  an  endeavor  to  place  the  biblical 
writings  in  their  historical  environment  of  thought  and  event. 
As  such,  interpretation  has  no  scientific  aid  which  can  compare 
with  it  in  value.  The  messages  of  wireless  telegraphy  can  be 
read  only  through  an  instrument  set  to  the  pitch  of  the  trans- 
mitted waves,  as  a  tuning-fork  sounds  when  its  fundamental  tone 
is  struck  on  an  instrument.  So  Paul  rightly  specifies  spiritual 
sympathy  as  the  indispensable  condition  for  apprehending  the 
things  which  are  spiritually  discerned.  Without  this  Godward 
instinct  of  the  soul,  no  learning  is  of  avail  to  produce  the  true 
wisdom.  But  the  converse  is  not  equally  true.  The  spiritual 
insight  of  Jesus  makes  him  a  great  interpreter  of  the  prophets, 
even  in  the  mere  scholastic  sense.     His  spiritual  experience  of 
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their  experiences  preserves  him  by  itself  alone  from  the  artifi- 
cialities into  which  even  a  Paul  may  be  betrayed  by  his  rabbinic 
training.  But  we  are  not  so  endowed.  We  can,  indeed,  in  some 
measure,  enter  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  "holy  men  of  old 
who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  by  sheer 
force  of  moral  and  religious  sympathy.  But,  with  us  at  least, 
this  moral  affinity  stands  profoundly  in  need  of  supplementation 
through  an  intellectual  attuning,  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  the 
full  sense  of  their  message.  And  this  intellectual  sympathy  is 
attainable  in  no  other  way  than  through  study  of  the  historical 
environment.  Our  spiritual  sympathy  with  the  inward  Paul  or 
John  must  be  reinforced  by  that  practical  and  real  sympathy 
which  is  unattainable  without  knowledge  of  the  environment  and 
conditions  under  which  they  fought  their  good  fight  and  wit- 
nessed their  good  confession. 

Historico-grammatical  exegesis  is  that  which  will  not  rest 
content  with  ascertaining  the  original  reading  and  interpreting  it 
according  to  the  laws  of  speech  at  the  time,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  ideas  of  the  writer  as  elsewhere  expressed.  It  will 
seek  to  know  the  writer  himself,  how  he  came  to  write  as  he  did, 
and  what  was  his  relation  to  the  thought  and  events  of  his  time. 
By  knowledge,  not  merely  of  the  work,  but  of  the  man  behind  it, 
this  type  of  study  will  come  nearest  to  that  spiritual  insight 
which  only  He  can  give  who  to  the  downcast  disciples  on  the 
road  to  Emmaus  "opened  the  Scriptures"  and  made  their  hearts 
to  burn  with  them,  as  he  showed  them  in  Moses  and  the  Psalms 
and  the  prophets  the  things  concerning  himself. 


THE  ACTS  OF  PAUL  AND  THECLA. 


By  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


The  religious  romance  known  as  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla 
has  of  late  become  the  object  of  peculiar  interest  through  the 
discovery  of  the  long-lost  Acts  of  Paul.^  While  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  has  always  been  felt  to 
be  abrupt,  few  scholars  were  prepared  to  find  that  this  abrupt- 
ness was  due  to  the  removal  of  the  romance  from  a  larger  work, 
the  Acts  of  Paul,  of  which  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  originally 
formed  part." 

The  first  of  the  Fathers  to  mention  the  Acts  of  Paul  and 
Thecla  is  Tertullian,  who  inveighed  against  it  on  the  ground 
of  its  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  women  to  preach  and  to 
baptize.  Tertullian  seeks  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  the 
work  by  alleging  that  its  author  was  a  presbyter  of  Asia  Minor 
who  confessed  to  having  forged  the  story  from  love  of  Paul, 
and  who  had  been   deposed  from  office  in  consequence.^     The 

•  The  standard  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  is  in 
Lipsius  AND  Bonnet,  Acta  Apostolorum  Apocrypha,  I,  235-72.  The  Syriac  is 
accessible  in  the  translation  of  Professor  Wright,  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
II,  116-45  ;  the  Armenian  in  Mr.  Conybeare's  translation,  in  The  Acts  of  Apollonius 
and  Other  Monuments  of  Early  Christianity,  pp.  49-88.  Harnack's  statement  as  to 
date,  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Litteratur  bis  Eusebius,  II,  pp.  493-5o5>  readily 
adjusts  itself  to  the  new  facts  disclosed  by  the  recovery  of  the  Coptic  Acts  of  Paul. 
Cf.  Harnack,  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Littera- 
tur, neue  Folge,  IV,  3,  "Drei  wenig  beachtete  Cyprianische  Schriften  und  die  'Acta 
Pauli,' "  pp.  1-34;  V,  3,  pp.  100-106. 

'  The  very  recent  recovery  of  considerable  parts  of  the  Acts  of  Paul  in  a  Coptic 
form  in  a  Heidelberg  papyrus  has  already  been  noticed  in  American  journals,  and 
the  fact  is  here  recalled  only  for  its  important  bearing  on  the  origin  of  the  Acts  of 
Paul  and  Thecla  as  a  constituent  part  of  that  larger  work. 

^Thsit  iht  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  had  already  been  separated  in  common  use 
from  the  parent  body  of  Acts  of  Paul  and  was  current,  when  Tertullian  wrote,  as  an 
independent  work,  seems,  from  what  that  Father  says,  probable,  but  not  quite  certain. 

18s 
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romance  was  written  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century  —  Harnack  would  say  between  i6o  and  170  A.  D.  —  and 
in  Asia  Minor.'*  Its  purpose  was  clearly  threefold :  first,  to 
defend  the  apostle  against  his  Ebionite  traducers,  with  their 
hints  of  personal  attachment  to  his  women  converts ;  second,  to 
inculcate  the  practice  of  virginity  and  celibacy;  and,  third,  to 
assert  the  right  of  women  to  preach  and  to  baptize.  In  length 
it  was  a  little  longer  than  Second  Corinthians.^ 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Asia  Minor.  Paul  is  on  one  of  his 
evangelizing  tours  in  Lycaonia,  and  with  two  companions, 
Demas  and  Hermogenes,  approaches  Iconium.  His  personal 
appearance  is  described  with  such  circumstantial  detail  as  to 
suggest  that  possibly  it  preserves,  in  part  at  least,  an  authentic 
tradition ;  certainly  the  apostle's  admirer  has  not  idealized  him. 
"  In  stature,"  says  the  Syriac,  "  he  was  a  man  of  middling  size, 
and  his  hair  was  scanty,  and  his  legs  were  a  little  crooked,  and 
his  knees  were  projecting,  and  he  had  large  [the  Armenian  says 
"blue"]  eyes,  and  his  eyebrows  met,  and  his  nose  was  somewhat 
long,  and  he  was  full  of  grace  and  mercy  ;  at  one  time  he  seemed 
like  a  man,  and  at  another  time  he  seemed  like  an  angel."  An 
Iconian  named  Onesiphorus,  with  his  wife  and  sons,  goes  forth 
to  meet  Paul  and  recognizes  him  by  this  description,  which 
Titus  has  given  him.  Onesiphorus  takes  Paul  to  his  house 
and  entertains  him.  There,  after  prayer  and  the  breaking  of 
bread,  Paul  presents  the  virginity  doctrine  in  a  series  of  beati- 
tudes. 

From  the  window  of  an  adjoining  house  Paul's  words  are 
overheard  by  a  maiden  named  Thecla,  the  betrothed  of  one 
Thamyris.  She  is  fascinated  by  his  teaching  and  cannot  be 
prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  window  from  which  she  hears  Paul's 

<The  year  190  A.  D.,  the  probable  date  of  the  De  Baptismo  in  which  Tertullian 
assails  this  romance,  here  constitutes  the  terminus  ad  quern. 

5  Besides  the  Greek  form  of  the  romance,  which  is  probably  substantially  the 
original  form,  there  are  Syriac,  Latin,  Armenian,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic  versions,  which 
sometimes  diverge  strikingly  from  the  representation  of  the  Greek.  Thus  much  that 
Professor  Ramsay  has  thought  anachronistic  in  the  Greek  form  disappears  in  the 
Armenian,  while  in  the  Ethiopic,  with  the  omission  of  Thecla's  admitted  claim  to 
preach  and  to  baptize,  half  the  point  of  the  story  is  lost. 
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voice.  Alarmed  at  this  her  mother  summons  Thamyris,  and 
tells  him  how  for  three  days  Thecla  has  not  eaten  nor  drunk,  but 
remained  at  her  window.  They  both  labor  with  her,  to  no  pur- 
pose. On  leaving  the  house,  Thamyris,  now  greatly  incensed, 
encounters  Paul's  companions,  Demas  and  Hermogenes.  He 
ofifers  them  money  for  information  against  Paul,  and  entertains 
them  sumptuously.  The  men  explain  the  virginity  teaching  and 
advise  Thamyris  to  have  Paul  before  the  prefect  on  the  charge 
of  teaching  a  new  doctrine  and  being  a  Christian.  Accordingly 
the  next  day  Paul  is  seized  by  Thamyris  and  his  associates  and 
brought  before  the  prefect,  by  whom  he  is  examined  and  com- 
mitted to  prison. 

In  his  prison  he  is  visited  by  Thecla,  who  escapes  by  night 
from  her  mother's  house  by  bribing  the  doorkeeper  with  her 
bracelets,  and  gains  admission  to  the  prison  by  giving  the  jailer 
her  silver  mirror.  In  the  prison  she  listens  joyfully  to  the 
teachings  of  Paul,  sitting  at  his  feet  and  kissing  his  fetters. 
Meanwhile  her  family  and  her  betrothed,  aroused  by  her  dis- 
appearance, are  searching  the  city  for  her.  The  confession  of 
the  doorkeeper  reveals  her  whereabouts,  and  her  friends  surprise 
her  listening  in  the  prison,  with  many  others,  to  the  apostle's 
preaching.  They  inform  the  prefect.  He  orders  Paul  and 
Thecla  to  be  brought  before  him.  Paul  is  scourged  and  cast  out 
of  the  city,  but  Thecla,  at  her  mother's  instance,  is  condemned 
to  be  burned.  The  pile  of  fagots  is  prepared  in  the  theater,  and 
Thecla,  encouraged  by  a  vision  of  the  Lord,  stretches  out  her 
hands  in  the  form  of  the  cross  and  ascends  the  pile.  But  no 
sooner  is  the  torch  applied  than  a  flood  of  rain  extinguishes  the 
fire,  and  Thecla  is  delivered. 

Meantime  Paul,  whose  exile  is  shared  by  Onesiphorus  and 
his  family,  has  taken  refuge  in  a  wayside  tomb  near  the  city.* 
As  they  have  been  long  fasting,  and  have  nothing  to  buy  food 
with,  Paul  strips  off  his  tunic,  and  sends  it  by  a  lad  to  the  city, 

*  The  Greek  says  "  on  the  road  by  which  they  go  from  Iconium  to  Daphne," 
which  the  critics  interpret  as  due  to  a  confusion  of  the  Pisidian  Antioeh  with  the 
Syrian  Antioeh ;  the  latter,  it  is  well  known,  had  a  Daphne  in  its  vicinity.  Daphne 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Syriac,  Armenian,  or  Ethiopic. 
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to  exchange  for  bread.  This  lad  meets  Thecla  coming  out  of 
the  city,  and  conducts  her  to  Paul's  hiding-place.  She  finds 
Paul  praying  for  her  deliverance  from  the  flames,  and  dramati- 
cally responds  with  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  her  preservation, 
to  which  Paul  rejoins  with  a  prayer  of  praise.  After  they  have 
eaten,  Thecla  proposes  to  cut  off  her  hair  and  follow  Paul  as 
his  attendant,  and  asks  the  seal  of  baptism.  Paul  bids  her  be 
patient.  Onesiphorus  and  his  family  now  return  to  Iconium,  and 
Paul  and  Thecla  set  off  for  Antioch. 

In  Antioch  a  certain  Alexander,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
city,  was  giving  public  spectacles.  Alexander  sees  Thecla  with 
Paul,  and,  being  enamored  of  her,  tries  to  buy  her  from  Paul 
Paul  protests  that  she  is  not  his,  and  Alexander  thereupon 
embraces  her  in  the  public  street.  She  indignantly  resists,  tear- 
ing his  festal  garments  and  dashing  from  his  head  his  crown 
of  gold  leaves  with  the  image  of  the  emperor.  Alexander 
denounces  her  to  the  prefect,  who  examines  her  and,  upon  her 
confession  of  what  she  has  done,  condemns  her  to  be  thrown  to 
the  beasts.  The  ground  for  this  seems  to  have  been  the  insult 
to  the  divinity  of  the  emperor,  implied  in  dashing  Alexander's 
wreath  from  his  head. 7  Upon  Thecla's  petition  that  she  be  kept 
in  purity  until  her  execution,  she  is  placed  in  the  keeping  of 
Queen  Tryphaena,  a  cousin  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  The 
queen,  who  has  lately  lost  a  daughter,  finds  consolation  in  the 
society  of  Thecla  and  conceives  a  great  affection  for  her. 

The  time  appointed  for  Thecla's  execution  having  arrived, 
she  is  brought  into  the  theater  and  bound  to  a  huge  lioness. 
But  the  beast,  instead  of  rending  her,  licks  her  feet.  Queen 
Tryphaena,  moved  by  a  vision  of  her  daughter,  takes  Thecla 
again  to  her  house  until  the  morrow,  when  she  is  exposed  a 
second  time  to  the  beasts.  Again  they  are  powerless  against 
her.  A  savage  lioness  takes  up  its  position  at  her  feet  and 
defends  her,  killing  a  lion  and  a  bear  that  are  set  upon  her. 
While  fresh  beasts  are  being  brought  in,  Thecla  baptizes  herself 
in  the  seal  tank  in  the  theater.  The  women  among  the  spectators, 
filled  with  sympathy  for  Thecla,  fling  perfumes  upon  her.     The 

7  Thus  the  charge  against  Thecla  in  the  Greek  is  sacrilege  :  she  is  iep6(ru\oj. 
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fresh  beasts,  instead  of  attacking  Thecla,  fall  asleep  about  her. 
As  a  last  resort  she  is  bound  to  two  savage  bulls,  and  fiery  spits 
are  applied  to  them  to  infuriate  them.  But  the  fiery  spits  burn 
off  the  cords  that  bind  Thecla,  and  she  thus  escapes  the  bulls. 
At  this  point  Queen  Tryphaena,  who  has  been  a  horrified  obser- 
ver of  these  ordeals,  faints  away.  A  report  that  she  is  dead  is 
started  by  her  slaves,  and  soon  reaches  the  governor.  The 
games  are  stopped,  and  at  Alexander's  express  entreaty  Thecla 
is  released.  She  publicly  ascribes  her  preservation  to  God, 
declaring  herself  his  handmaiden,  and  the  women  of  the  city 
greet  her  release  with  acclamations  and  shouts  of  praise  to  him. 
Queen  Tryphaena  hails  her  as  her  daughter  and  takes  her  to  her 
house,  where  Thecla's  preaching  leads  the  queen  and  many  of 
her  maidens  to  believe. 

Released  from  her  difificulties  Thecla  resumes  her  search  for 
Paul.  Learning  that  he  is  in  Myra,  she  disguises  herself  as  a 
man,  and  with  an  escort  from  Queen  Tryphaena's  household  goes 
thither  in  search  of  him.  She  finds  him  and  narrates  to  him  all 
her  experiences,  beginning  with  her  baptism  of  herself  in  the 
theater.  All  join  in  thanksgiving  over  her  repeated  deliver- 
ances. She  declares  to  Paul  her  intention  to  return  to  Iconium, 
and  he  replies  with  the  words  which  give  these  Acts  their  chief 
significance:  "Go  and  teach  there  the  commandments  of  God." 
With  this  commission  Thecla  returns  to  Iconium.  She  learns  that 
Thamyris  is  dead,  but  meets  Onesiphorus  and  her  mother,  before 
whom  she  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  her  new  faith.  Then, 
departing  from  Iconium,  she  takes  up  her  abode  in  Seleucia, 
where,  after  a  life  devoted  to  the  religious  enlightenment  of 
the  people,  she  falls  asleep. 

The  obviously  fictitious  character  of  such  a  work  hardly 
needs  to  be  pointed  out.  Yet  amid  its  extravagances  are  reflec- 
tions of  historical  conditions  which  reveal  the  times  in  which 
it  was  written.  The  condemnation  of  anyone  merely  on  the 
charge  of  being  a  Christian  is  more  natural  in  the  days  of  Anto- 
ninus or  Marcus  Aurelius  than  earlier,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
Jews  from  the  list  of  the  persecutors  of  Paul  and  Thecla  betrays 
a  late   stage  in  the  life  of  the  early  church.     In   Demas  and 
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Hermoge.nes  we  have  perhaps  the  slightly  veiled  impersona- 
tions of  Gnostic  error,  which  again,  though  of  course  nowhere 
explicitly  mentioned,  is  combated  in  Paul's  preaching  in  these 
Acts.  While  the  most  critical  scholarship  has  favored  a  date  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  century,  and  the  recent  discovery 
of  these  Acts  in  the  Acts  of  Paul  has  greatly  strengthened  this 
position,  one  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
evidences  of  exact  topographical  and  historical  information  as 
to  Lycaonia  in  the  time  of  Paul  which  argue  for  some  ele- 
ments of  tradition  in  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  an  origin  in 
the  first  century.  These  have  been  skilfully  detected  by  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay.^ 

The  popularity  of  this  singular  romance  is  well  attested  and 
easily  understood.  Its  early  separation  from  the  parent  Acts  of 
Paul,  the  selection  of  it  by  Tertullian  as  an  object  of  attack,  and 
its  translation,  as  a  separate  work,  into  many  languages,  illustrate 
its  popularity ;  and  in  times  when  the  celibate  life  was  growing 
in  popular  favor,  when  marvelous  martyrdoms  were  increasingly 
in  demand,  and  when  old  men  and  maidens  were  the  favorite 
figures  among  Christian  confessors,  popularity  for  a  work  like 
the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  was  natural  and  inevitable. 

^  Cf.  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  pp.  375-428  ;  and  Conybeare, 
The  Acts  of  Apollonius,  etc.,  pp.  49  ff. 
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III.       DEVELOPMENT    OF    ATONING    PRACTICES     IN    ANCIENT 
RELIGIONS. 

35.  To  PRESENT  clearly  the  two  types  of  atonement  already 
discussed^  it  has  been  necessary  to  isolate  them  from  one 
another,  and  out  of  the  illustrations  employed  to  select  the 
traits  which  exhibit  the  particular  type  under  consideration. 
As  a  fact,  historical  religion  seldom  offers  a  distinct  and  generic 
form  of  either,  but  for  the  most  part  a  mixture  of  the  two.  One 
or  the  other  predominates,  and  is  modified  by  its  fellow,  which 
retains  its  hold  in  minor  elements  of  the  ritual,  whereby  these 
often  fit  clumsily  into  the  main  body.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
camel  sacrifice  described  by  Nilus  and  already  alluded  to  (par. 
28)  the  central  act  is  the  pouring  out  of  the  blood  to  the  god; 
the  devouring  of  the  raw  flesh  has  lost  its  essential  meaning  as 
an  atoning  feast  upon  the  body  of  the  god.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  consider  the  growth  of  these  atonement  prin- 
ciples in  historical  religion,  to  indicate  some  of  the  forces  which 
have  modified  their  working,  and  to  present  further  instances  of 
their  appearance  in  combination  in  ritual  practices. 

I. 

36.  A  series  of  social  and  political  changes  are  first  to  be 
noticed  which  stimulated  and  emphasized  the  practices  which  we 
have  associated  under  the  first  of  these  principles,  the  atonement 
of  fear.  The  growth  of  property  rights  out  of  the  earlier  com- 
munism is  not  the  least  among  these.  How  notions  of  property 
influenced  this  ritual  has  already  been  observed  (par.  12).  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  knitting  up  loose  strands  in  the  divine- 
human  community.     Now  man  has  something  which  he  can  give, 

'  Biblical  World,  January,  1901,  pp.  22-31 ;  February,  1901,  pp.  96-106. 
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and  God  can  make  demand  for  what  is  his.  The  legal  or  com- 
mercial aspects  of  the  relations  emerge.  The  old  Roman  reli- 
gion was  of  this  type.  "The  gods  confronted  man  just  as  a 
creditor  confronted  his  debtor  ;  each  of  them  had  a  duly  acquired 
right  to  certain  performances  and  payments;"^  or,  again:  "The 
gods  were  partners  in  a  contract  with  their  worshipers."  3  Com- 
pensation for  affronts  committed  was  made  by  sacrifice,  which, 
as  Baring  Gould  says,  "is  in  religion  what  mulct  is  in  law."* 

37.  The  change  from  nomadic  and  pastoral  life  to  settlement 
and  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  a  stage  through  which  all  ancient 
peoples  passed,  had  a  similar  effect  upon  atoning  practices. 
The  deity  tends  to  become  more  and  more  the  lord  of  the 
land ;  and  the  dwellers  upon  it,  while  they  retain  their  con- 
sciousness of  unity  with  him,  are  led  to  recognize  the  products 
of  the  soil  and  the  fruit  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  along  with 
the  rain  and  sunshine,  as  his  peculiar  possession,  which  he  gra- 
ciously bestows  upon  his  worshipers.  But  some  return  is  to  be 
made  for  these  gifts,  and  what  more  fitting  than  portions  of 
those  things  which  he  has  himself  provided  ?  When  his  people 
come  to  the  sanctuary  with  their  offerings,  those  of  the  vege- 
table kind  are  handed  over  to  the  god  as  due  him,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  animals  the  ritual  of  worship  is  summed  up  in  the 
sacrificial  meal,  in  which  the  offerings  are  religiously  eaten  by 
the  worshipers  before  the  gods.s  This  is  merely  indicative  of 
the  fact  that  the  communion  atonement  is  partially  retained  in 
connection  with  the  animal  offering  by  the  custom  of  a  common 
feast  at  the  sanctuary  of  the  god,  while  the  vegetable  gifts, 
products  of  settled  conditions  of  life  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  divine  master  of  the  soil,  are  paid  over  in  full  to  him. 

38.  Coincident  with  transformation  from  nomadic  to  settled 
life  was  the  passage  from  the  tribe  to  the  more  stable  and  com- 
pact national  organization  with  the  king  at  the  head  of  the  state. 
In  this  situation  the  god  took  on  himself  the  character  of 
supreme  authority,  and  the  worshiper  became  his  subject,  paying 

'MoMMSEN,  History  of  Rome,  I,  pp.  233  ff.  3  Dill,  Roman  Society,  etc.,  p.  63. 

^Origin  and  Development  of  Religious  Belief,  I,  p.  372. 
sw.  R.  Smith,  Ret.  Sem.'',  p.  346. 
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that  tribute  which  his  lord  demanded,  doing  homage  to  his 
heavenly  ruler  as  the  condition  of  standing  well  with  him. 

39.  The  most  exalted  offering  to  such  a  royal  god  would  be 
that  of  the  life  of  his  subject.  An  illustration  of  the  mixture 
of  ideas  in  such  a  human  sacrifice  is  given  in  certain  Mexican 
rites,  where  the  victim  was  regarded  as  divine  and  his  body  eaten 
sacramentally;  yet  he  went  willingly  to  his  death,  and  even 
named  the  day  for  it,  because  thereby  he  could  hope  for  greater 
favor  and  a  happy  reception  with  the  gods.^  The  prevalence  of 
religious  suicide  in  India,  the  most  striking  example  of  which 
appears  in  the  rites  of  Jagannath,  has  one  of  its  roots  in  this 
aspect  of  sacrifice.  It  is  self-immolation  to  the  divine  lord. 
Probably  the  passing  away  of  the  primitive  idea  of  killing  the 
king  (par.  30)  is  due  to  the  increasing  importance  of  the  state 
and  of  the  king  as  its  head.  Frazer  gives  some  of  his  most 
interesting  pages  to  a  discussion  of  this  point.^  Sometimes  the 
king  grew  strong  enough  to  abolish  the  custom  by  his  own  fiat. 
In  other  cases  a  human  substitute  was  provided  who  suffered  in 
his  stead;  or  he  went  into  retirement  for  a  season,  during  which 
time  a  mock  ruler  occupied  the  throne  and  was  removed  from  it 
by  a  mock  execution. 

.40.  In  the  ancient  oriental  world  the  agricultural  kingdoms 
gave  way  in  course  of  time  to  the  great  empires,  like  those  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  in  which  the  ruler  took  a  correspondingly 
exalted  position.  The  gods  of  such  states  were  likewise  great 
monarchs,  whose  majesty  and  might  were  terrible  to  the  common 
man.  Access  to  the  deity  was  hedged  about  with  complex  cere- 
monials, if,  indeed,  it  were  possible  at  all.  Two  results  followed. 
Either  atonement  with  such  a  deity  was  possible  only  by  the 
mediation  of  a  lesser  divine  power  who  would  convey  the 
prayer  of  the  worshiper  to  the  presence  of  the  transcendent 
lord,  or  some  extraordinary  religious  act  was  required  to  obtain 
standing  at  his  court.  Thus  atonement  came  to  be  a  much  more 
serious  affair,  and  its  successful  issue  girt  about  with  greater 
complications  and  uncertainties.  This  gloomier  prospect  was 
deepened  by  the  inevitable  concomitant  of  the  rise  of  the  great 

*  Scott,  Sacrifice,  etc.,  pp.  94  f.  ^  The  Golden  Bough,  I,  pp.  218  ff. 
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monarchies,  the  overthrow  of  the  lesser  nationalities  and  the 
disappearance  of  their  religions.  The  people  were  thereby 
thrown,  as  it  were,  on  their  own  resources  in  the  matter  of  reli- 
gion, or  forced  into  the  alien  and  unfamiliar  cultus  of  a  tran- 
scendent deity,  as  just  described.  The  situation  could  not  but 
associate  itself  with  a  sense  of  burden  and  insufficiency  in  their 
minds  which  was  at  the  farthest  remove  from  the  prevailing 
religious  sentiment  of  the  old  agricultural  state,  and  betokened 
a  new  stage  of  atoning  practice,^ 

41.  Moreover,  men  had  been  progressing,  not  only  in  social 
life  and  political  organization,  but  in  breadth  and  depth  of 
moral  sentiment.  The  breaking  up  of  the  tribal  relation  in 
which  the  individual  was  altogether  subordinated  to  the  larger 
whole  and  found  his  raison  d'etre  only  as  contributing  to  its  con- 
tinuance and  prosperity,  resulted  in  giving  him  more  independ- 
ence. The  newly  enlarging  opportunities  of  trade  and  commerce 
brought  him  forward  with  new  demands  and  new  importance  in 
the  community.  Hence  came  a  higher  regard  for  human  life, 
which  found  its  counterpart  in  religion  by  ascribing  a  new 
sanctity  to  the  individual  life  and  by  revealing  an  increasing 
reluctance  to  employ  human  sacrifice  in  securing  atonement. 
Ancient  religion  also  had  provided  only  for  the  body  politic. 
The  religious  activities  of  the  common  man  were  merged  in  the 
public  cult.  But  his  demand  for  individual  rights  in  the  new 
communities  coincided  with  his  need  of  personal  religious  satis- 
faction, for  which  that  public  cult  provided  nothing.  The  great 
gods  of  the  nation  likewise  began  to  feel  that  moralizing  pro- 
cess which  had  accompanied  the  transformation  of  tribal  custom 
into  national  law  and  of  the  loose  administration  of  the  tribal 
chieftains  into  the  judiciary  institutions  of  the  nation.  They 
gave  their  sanctions  to  these  institutions  and  reflected  the 
higher  moral  character  which  was  exhibited  in  all  the  life  of 
the  state.  In  fine,  the  whole  course  of  society  was  toward  a 
higher  moral  plane,  reflected  in  the  political  and  religious 
life,  where  the  individual  was  to  claim  his  place  and  preroga- 
tive.    King  and  subject,  god  and  worshiper,  alike  entered  upon 

«  W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  Sent.',  pp.  258,  348  f. 
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a  new  relation  in  which  the  moral  demand  assumed  a  controll- 
ing position. 

"• 

42.  At  this  point  appears  the  beginning  of  those  practices 
which  are  known  as  "atoning"  strictly  so  called  (par.  i).  The 
sense  of  fear  is  transformed  into  the  feeling  of  ill -desert.  An 
act  has  been  committed  against  a  god  who  sanctions  right  and 
punishes  wrong;  hence  the  doer  is  culpable.  Justice  must  have 
its  way,  and  punishment  must  be  inflicted  unless  atonement  is 
made.  How  this  change  came  about  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand. The  struggle  through  which  the  individual  obtained  his 
rights  and  standing  in  the  community  was  long  and  severe.  In 
its  process  he  found,  as  has  been  remarked,  nothing  to  help  him 
in  the  national  religion,  rather  it  was  against  him  ;  and  this 
situation  tinged  his  religious  sense  with  gloom.  Similarly  the 
overthrow  of  the  national  religions  in  western  Asia  consequent 
on  the  spread  of  the  great  empires  darkened  the  horizon  of  the 
many  whose  relation  to  the  gods  was  thus  violently  ruptured, 
and  the  individual  lost  even  his  slight  hold  upon  the  ancestral 
deities,  whose  attitude  toward  him  had  been  growing  in  con- 
straint. And  the  fact  that  the  conception  of  God  had  been 
ethically  advancing  gave  to  all  this  situation  a  moral  coloring. 
Thus  the  sentiment  was  felt  that  heaven  was  fundamentally 
estranged  by  man's  unworthiness.  The  individual  must  seek 
some  new  means  to  satisfy  divine  justice  adequate  to  his  own 
sense  of  guilt  and  his  desire  for  pardon  and  reconciliation.^ 

43.  A  primary  position  taken  was  that  the  sinner  was  forfeit 
to  God.  Self-immolation,  the  punishment  of  death,  was  the  only 
adequate  penalty  and  sufficient  atonement.  But  human  life  had 
become  too  precious  thus  to  take  it,  even  in  such  strenuous  con- 
ditions. On  the  other  hand,  animal  life  had  largely  lost  its 
sacredness.  Hence  came  a  new  outburst  of  animal  sacrifices  with 
a  changed  meaning.  They  were  substitutions  for  human  beings 
worthy  of  death. '°  They  were  slain  as  offerings  for  sin,  the  death 
securing  atonement  for  the  worshiper  who  was  himself  put  to  death 
in  the  slaughtered  animal.     Thus  pardon  was  sought  and  found. 

9  R^viLLE,  Prolegomena  of  the  History  of  Religions,  English  translation,  p.  134. 
"  W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  Sent.',  p.  366. 
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44.  Professor  W.  Robertson  Smith  has  brought  out  with  a  great 
wealth  of  illustration  the  fact  that  animal  sacrifice  lent  itself  to 
the  theory  of  atonement  through  death  by  reason  of  the  survival 
in  the  ritual  of  much  that  pointed  back  to  the  communion  atone- 
ment, i.  e.,  the  conception  that  the  animal  was  the  god  and  was 
slain  as  such  (par.  23).  The  new  interpretation  saw  in  all  the 
solemn  details  of  the  old  sacrifice  (par.  22-29)  the  sense  of  guilt 
symbolized ;  in  the  care  to  burn  or  bury  or  consume  all  parts  of 
the  victim,  the  intense  desire  to  get  rid  of  all  sin.  Professor 
Smith  has  also  shown  clearly  how  it  was  equally  impossible  to 
bring  all  its  elements  under  the  new  category  without  falling 
into  absurdities.  He  calls  attention  also  to  a  class  of  atoning 
rites  in  which  guilt  is  wiped  away  by  a  revival  of  the  old  com- 
munion praxis  in  what  are  called  mystic  sacrifices.  The  animals 
offered  were  unclean  animals,  like  the  swine,  dog,  mouse,  vermin  ; 
the  rite  was  a  mystical  communion  in  the  body  and  blood  of  a 
divine  animal,  and  appears  always  to  have  had  an  atoning 
efificacy."  In  such  rites  as  these  the  religious  need  of  individ- 
uals was  feeling  after  satisfaction,  for,  as  Professor  Smith  adds, 
the  rites  "are  no  longer  the  exclusive  possession  of  particular 
kins,"  as  was  the  primitive  communion  rite  (par.  20),  "but  are 
practiced  by  men  who  desert  the  religion  of  their  birth  as  a  means 
of  initiation  into  a  new  religious  brotherhood,  based,  not  on  natu- 
ral kinship,  but  on  mystical  participation  in  the  divine  life  held 
forth  in  the  sacramental  sacrifice.""  Some '3  would  make  the 
prominent  feature  of  the  religion  of  the  time  —  the  sixth  century 
B.  C. — this  tendency  "  to  discard  the  gift  theory  of  sacrifice  and 
seek  a  closer  communion  with  God  "  in  these  brotherhoods  in 
which  the  communion  atonement  was  revived. 

45.  The  most  striking  exhibition  of  this  form  of  atonement 
is    seen    in    the    Greek    mysteries.'*     In    the   private  mysteries 

"  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  art.  "Sacrifice,"  Philadelphia  edition,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  445. 

"  W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  Sem.*,  p.  358. 

'3  Notably  Jevons,  Introduction,  etc.,  p.  333. 

'<0n  the  mysteries  cf.  Ency.  Brit.,  art.  "Mysteries"  (by  Ramsay)  ;  Jevons, 
Introduction,  chaps,  xxiii  and  xxiv;  Dyer,  The  Gods  in  Greece,  chap,  v ;  Wheeler, 
Dionysus  and  Immortality,  pp.  30  ff.;  Cheetham,  The  Mysteries,  Pagan  and 
Christian,  chap.  iv. 
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participation  was  open  to  all  who  desired  it.  There  was  a  cere- 
mony of  initiation,  in  which  the  candidate  was  wrapped  in  the  skin 
of  a  sacred  animal,  and  purified  by  water,  or  by  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  bran  ;  then  he  uttered  the  words  :  "Bad  have  I  escaped,  and 
better  have  I  found;"  whereupon  he  was  admitted  to  the  mys- 
tery itself,  which  was  a  sacramental  meal  presumably  in  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  god.  Of  the  public  mysteries  the  most  famous 
were  the  Eleusinia,  the  ancient  ritual  of  which  was  of  this  same 
communion  character.  The  new  teaching  connected  with  this 
form  of  religious  ceremonial  was  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  in 
which  reward  and  punishment  were  meted  out  according  to  one's 
deeds  in  this  life ;  as  an  incentive  to  virtue  the  holy  things  of 
the  god  were  exhibited  to  the  worshiper,  and  the  privilege  was 
given  him  to  enter  into  communion  with  deity,  wherein  was 
assured  happiness  for  this  world  and  the  next.  Purification, 
communion,  salvation,  future  blessedness  —  these  are  the  notes 
of  this  religious  movement  whose  beneficent  influence  upon  Greek 
life  was  deep  and  lasting,  at  least  in  fruitful  indirect  issues.  Greek 
tragic  poetry  had  its  starting-point  in  association  with  the  mys- 
teries, and  its  moral  elevation  in  the  hands  of  the  great  masters 
iEschylus  and  Sophocles  has  commanded  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  The  latter  poet,  indeed,  carries  the  unconscious  prophecy 
of  the  mysteries  to  its  highest  expression  in  the  touching  words 
of  CEdipus,  called  upon  to  perform  a  sacrifice  of  purification. 
To  Antigone  and  Ismene  he  says  : 

I  may  not  go.     Two  evils  press  on  me, 
My  failing  strength  and  loss  of  power  to  see ; 
Let  one  of  you  go  on  and  do  these  things, 
For  one  soul  working  in  the  strength  of  love 
Is  mightier  than  ten  thousand  to  atone.'S 

46.  Although  the  advancing  moral  sentiment  was  averse  to 
human  sacrifice  and  substituted  for  it  the  sacrifice  of  animals, 
yet  the  strong  sense  of  guilt  now  aroused  sought  atonement,  not 
only  through  mystic  communion,  but,  as  a  last  resort,  in  the 
extraordinary  sacrifice  of  a  human  being.  This  demand  of  a 
human  victim  as  an  expiation  for  sin  is  the  explanation  of  the 

'S  CEdipus  at  Colonus,  Plumptre's  translation,  11.  495-9  {cf.  also  Plumptre's 
remarks,  pp.  Ixxxvf.). 
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continuance,  or  rather  the  revival,  of  human  sacrifice  among  the 
classical  peoples  at  a  time  when  cereal  oblations  and  animal 
offerings  were  the  recognized  means  of  securing  the  favor  of  the 
gods.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  this  practice 
both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome,  and  it  continued  far  down  into  the 
Roman  imperial  times. ^^ 

47.  This  sketch  of  the  development  of  atoning  practices  has 
emphasized  the  immense  significance  of  the  growth  of  morality 
in  its  influence  upon  the  rituals  of  ancient  religion.  They  were 
not  transformed,  indeed,  though  in  many  cases  modified.  The 
important  change  was  in  their  interpretation  and  in  the  emphasis 
upon  details.  Everywhere  the  sense  of  sin  sharpened  the  anxiety 
to  be  right  with  God,  and  intensified  the  power  of  those  practices 
which  by  their  sacredness  or  mystery  seemed  to  promise  expia- 
tion and  peace.  Not  the  satisfaction  of  a  friendly  god  nor  the 
reconciliation  with  an  offended  deity  was  the  prominent  thought ; 
rather,  in  acknowledgment  of  guilt  to  come  to  terms  with  a 
righteous  judge — this  was  the  atonement  sought.  That  thus  the 
way  was  opened  toward  a  higher  union  of  God  and  man  cannot 
be  doubted.  These  religious  acts  "contained  from  the  first  germs 
of  eternal  truths,  not  only  expressing  the  idea  of  divine  justice, 
but  mingling  it  with  a  feeling  of  divine  and  human  pity.  The 
dreadful  sacrifice  is  performed,  not  with  savage  joy,  but  with 
awful  sorrow,  and  in  the  mystic  sacrifices  the  deity  suffers  with 
and  for  the  sins  of  his  people,  and  lives  again  in  their  new  life."^^ 
Of  the  forms  taken  in  the  search  after  such  atonement  mention 
has  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  preceding  pages,  but  so 
various  and  instructive  are  these  notions,  such  as  those  of  media- 
tion and  substitution,  that  a  separate  and  concluding  paper  may 
profitably  be  devoted  to  them. 

[7b  be  continued.^ 

'*On  human  sacrifices  in  the  classical  period  cf.  Magee,  Dissertations,  I,   pp. 
96  £f.;  W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  Sent?,  p.  366. 

^lEncy.  Brit.,  art.  "Sacrifice." 
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By  Mason  D.  Gray,  A.M., 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


The  excavation  of  the  Roman  Forum,  practically  discontinued  for 
fifteen  years,  was  resumed  in  1898  on  a  more  extensive  and  systematic 
plan  than  ever  before.  The  Italian  government,  which  seems  aroused 
at  last  to  its  opportunity  and  responsibility,  is  conducting  the  work 
through  its  minister  of  public  instruction,  Baccelli,  while  the  immediate 
supervision  is  intrusted  to  a  competent  architect,  Boni. 

The  promoters  have  three  objects.  First,  they  aim  to  restore  to 
their  original  positions  the  heaps  of  broken  columns,  cornices,  and  bases 
accumulated  in  previous  explorations.  Thus  they  have  restored  in 
part  the  temple  of  Vesta  and  reconstructed  a  tiny  chapel  near  by.  To 
the  average  tourist  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  than  the  trans- 
formation of  meaningless  heaps  of  rubbish  into  veritable  monuments 
of  ancient  Rome.  This  work,  it  is  hoped,  will  render  possible  a  theo- 
retical restoration  of  the  entire  Forum  far  more  accurate  than  hereto- 
fore. 

The  second  object  is  to  reach  the  lowest  ancient  level,  wherever 
possible  without  injuring  later  structures;  to  penetrate  to  early  imperial, 
republican,  kingly,  and  even  prehistoric  strata.  Hitherto  excavations 
have  ceased  upon  reaching  any  pavement,  even  of  relatively  late  con- 
struction, and  this  arbitrary  rule  has  needlessly  delayed  many  discov- 
eries. In  pursuance  of  this  object  the  Sacra  Via,  the  most  important 
of  Roman  streets,  has  been  exposed  to  the  original  level  in  a  consider- 
able part  of  its  course  through  the  Forum.  The  important  discoveries 
discussed  below  were  made  through  the  application  of  this  idea. 

Lastly  they  aim  to  complete  the  investigation  of  structures  already 
partially  uncovered,  and  to  excavate  the  unexplored  sites  of  the  senate 
house  and  the  Basilica  Emilia. 

Among  the  most  important  buildings  whose  plan  can  now  be 
accurately  determined  is  the  Rcgia.  This  was  the  residence  of  the 
high-priest  and  adjoined  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where  with  solemn 
ceremony  he  annually  extinguished  and  relighted  the  sacred  fire. 
Here  Caesar  passed  his  last  days,  and  here  was  spent  that  last  night 
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when,  according  to  tradition,  visions  warned  him  and  his  wife  Cal- 
purnia  of  his  doom. 

The  round  temple  of  Vesta,  where  the  Vestal  virgins  guarded  the 
sacred  fire  of  Rome's  symbolic  hearth,  has  been  thoroughly  explored. 
Beneath  it  has  been  found  the  sacred  vault  where  the  holiest  objects 
were  kept,  and  which  no  one  but  a  Vestal  could  ever  enter.  However, 
one  unimaginative  excavator  pronounces  it  a  receptacle  for  the  ashes  of 
the  sacred  fire. 

Close  by  is  the  house  of  the  Vestals,  where  six  Vestals,  each  for 
thirty  years,  dwelt  in  strict  seclusion,  guarding  the  sacred  fire  in  the 
temple  adjoining.  Many  inscriptions  witness  to  their  power  and 
influence.  One,  with  the  mutilated  name  of  a  chief  Vestal  who  became 
Christian,  testifies  eloquently  to  the  vital  force  of  Christianity  pene- 
trating thus  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  paganism. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  was  the  basis  of  the  altar 
erected  on  the  spot  where  the  body  of  Caesar  was  cremated  by  the  mob, 
after  Antony's  eloquent  harangue. 

North  of  the  Forum  has  been  excavated  the  Basilica  ^Emilia, 
justly  named,  for  it  was  constructed  three  times  by  members  of  the 
^milian  gens.  Before  it,  on  the  site  of  the  shops  from  which  Virginia's 
father  seized  the  knife  to  slay  her,  have  been  found  traces  of  a  portico, 
erected  by  Augustus  in  honor  of  his  grandsons  Lucius  and  Gaius 
Caesar,  then  his  heirs-apparent. 

The  much-mooted  question  of  the  sites  of  the  curiae,  or  senate 
houses,  seems  settled.  The  first  curia  was  assigned  by  the  Romans 
to  the  seventh  century  B.  C,  while  the  present  church  of  S.  Adriano 
preserves  part  of  the  last  curia,  erected  about  300  A.  D.  There  were 
several  intermediate  structures,  but  have  they  occupied  the  same  site  ? 
Definite  traces  of  some  of  the  intermediate  curiae  have  been  found, 
and  the  sites  of  all  were  probably  identical.  Surely  it  must  be  with  a 
feeling  approaching  awe  that  one  stands  on  the  site  of  that  building 
which,  in  theory  or  in  practice,  for  nearly  a  millennium  represented  the 
sovereignty  of  regal,  republican,  and  imperial  Rome. 

Before  the  curia  were  found  the  "black  stones"  {lapis  niger),  which 
have  caused  so  much  discussion.  An  inclosure  was  uncovered  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  marble  blocks  and  paved  with  black  marble. 
Now  Festus,  a  second-century  writer,  connects  some  such  object  with 
Romulus,  and  it  was  at  once  heralded  as  the  veritable  tomb  of  Romulus. 
And  when  we  reflect  that  not  a  square  foot  of  this  marble  has  been 
found  elsewhere  in  Italy,  and  when  we  find  in  classical  texts  references 
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to  a  niger  lapis  on  this  identical  spot,  it  is  difficult  not  to  infer  a  rela- 
tion. But  its  interpretation  is  doubtful.  The  Romans  themselves  had 
no  clear  ideas  on  the  subject.  One  hints  that  it  marked  the  spot  where 
Romulus  was  buried,  others  call  it  the  tomb  of  Faustulus.  With  our 
scant  material  we  can  hardly  hope  for  more  definite  conclusions.  The 
inclosure  is  certainly  a  late  third-century  reconstruction,  but  probably 
represents  some  object  of  traditional  veneration,  dating  from  remote 
antiquity,  in  which  a  "black  stone"  was  an  essential  element. 

Interest  in  this  object  was  wholly  eclipsed  by  a  new  discovery  (see 
cuts)  five  feet  beneath  the  lapis  niger.     The  find,  which  bears  certain 


evidences  of  a  most  ancient  epoch,  was  as  follows :  a  stone  platform 
(i),  with  two  oblong  pedestals  (2,  2)  connected  by  a  wall  (3).  Within 
this  inclosure  were  found  numerous  little  objects  —  bones  of  animals, 
fragments  of  vases,  etc.  Their  general  condition  points  to  deliberate 
destruction  by  man,  and  probably  indicates  some  great  expiatory  sacri- 
fice. None  of  the  objects  are  later  than  300  B.  C,  and  we  may  possibly 
fix  the  date  of  the  sacrifice  at  390  B.  C,  when  the  Gauls  destroyed  the 
city.  The  pollution  of  barbarian  profanation  had  to  be  expiated,  but 
the  sacrificial  remains  with  the  surrounding  monuments  disappeared 
directly  from  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  man,  when  the  ruins  necessi- 
tated rebuilding  at  a  higher  level. 

Outside  were  found  a  conical  pedestal  (4),  which  may  have  sup- 
ported the  original  "black  stone,"  and  a  pyramidal  stele  (5),  bearing 
on  all  sides  what  is  unquestionably  the  oldest  extant  Latin  inscription. 
Unfortunately  it  is  broken  off  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the 
length  and  restoration  of  the  inscription  are  uncertain.  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  inscription  has  been  the  subject  of  voluminous  and  acri- 
monious discussion.  Numerous  restorations  are  proposed,  no  one  of 
which  satisfies  any  but  its  author.    The  only  thing  certain  is  its  religious 
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character,  as  the  words  rex  {sacroruni),  "  priest ; "  calator,  "  servant 
of  the  priests ;"  sacer  esto,  "accursed,"  seem  to  prove.  But  this  is  sig- 
nificant, and  perhaps  in  the  very  heart  of  Christian  Rome  has  been 
found  the  oldest  written  memorial  of  the  paganism  it  overthrew.  For 
the  forms  of  the  letters  prove  the  recent  adoption  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet and  point  to  the  seventh  century  B.  C. 

The  cut  (5)  shows  the  last  half  of  the  inscription.  The  line  at  the 
extreme  right  runs  from  left  to  right,  the  next  right  to  left,  and  so  on. 
The  portion  represented  in  the  cut  reads  (with  restorations  by  Ceci)  : 

quos  rex  per  mentoreM       • 
KALATOREM  HApead 
endo  adaCIOD,  lOUX 
MENTA  KAPIAd  DOTA 
Vovead. 

iniM  ITE  RI  Koised 
nounasias  iM. 
QUOI  HAVELOD 
NEQUam  sied  dolod 
maloD.  dIOVE  eSTOD. 
quOI  VOVIOD  sacer 
Diove  estod. 

Which  must  mean  something  like  this : 

When  the  priest  through  the  herald  or  attendant  has  admitted  them 
with  ritual  of  song,  let  him  prayerfully  take  the  auspices  and  dedicate  their 
offerings. 

And  likewise  let  him  perform  these  duties  on  the  nones  here. 

Whoever  by  the  auspices  is  shown  unworthy  and  sinful,  let  him  be 
accursed.  Whoever  by  (the  failure  to  fulfil)  his  vow,  let  him  be  accursed  of 
Jove. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  translation  depends  largely  upon 
the  restorations,  and  these,  despite  pages  of  learned  defense,  are  little 
better  than  guesses.  Only  the  discovery  of  the  remainder  of  the  stone 
can  solve  the  puzzle,  and  of  this  there  is  now  little  hope. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  QUESTIONS  OF  A  SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL  CATECHISM. 


V.    JESUS  CHRIST. 

1.  What  was  the  peculiar  character  of  Jesus'  witness  to  himself  ? 

2.  What  was  the  basis  of  the  ascription  of  divine  dignity  to  Jesus  on  the 
part  of  the  early  Christian  communities  ? 

3.  May  Jesus  be  properly  called  God? 

4.  Name  the  nature-miracles  and  the  spirit-miracles  wrought  by  Jesus 
according  to  the  gospels,  and  try  to  form  a  theory  which  shall  do  justice 
to  the  facts. 

5.  Show  that  the  death  of  Jesus  was  historically  unavoidable. 

6.  What  is  the  connection  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  death  of 
Jesus  with  the  kernel  and  the  shell  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation  ? 

7.  Was  the  death  (and  resurrection)  of  Jesus  an  indispensable  means  to  the 
salvation  of  men  ?  Discuss  this,  as  it  affected  the  rise  of  the  Christian 
community,  and  the  gaining  of  new  members  to  it  today. 

8.  Did  the  death  of  Jesus  remove  an  obstacle  in  the  Divine  Mind,  that  was 
in  the  way  of  his  forgiving  sinners  ? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  {a)  Christ's  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
and  {b)  his  work  there  ? 

10.    Give  your  thought  as  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

George  B.  Foster. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 

1.  What  are  the  principal  names  and  titles  under  which  Jesus  is  known  in 
the  New  Testament  ? 

2.  How  did  the  apostles  know  that  Jesus  had  become  the  Savior  of  the 
world  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  incarnation  ? 

4.  What  practical  importance  is  attached  to  his  existence  before  the  incar- 
nation ? 

5.  What  practical  importance  is  attached  to  his  earthly  life  ? 

6.  What  practical  importance  is  attached  to  his  sacrifice  ? 

7.  What  practical  importance  is  attached  to  his  resurrection  and  ascension  ? 

8.  What  is  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  church  ? 

9.  What  is  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  individual  Christian  ? 

10.    What  does  the  New  Testament  teach  about  Christ  as  the  final  Judge  ? 

W.  D.  Mackenzie. 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
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1.  Who  is  the  Redeemer  of  God's  elect  ? 

2.  How  did  Christ,  being  the  Son  of  God,  become  man  ? 

3.  What  offices  doth  Christ  execute  as  our  Redeemer  ? 

4.  How  doth  Christ  execute  the  office  of  a  prophet  ? 

5.  How  doth  Christ  execute  the  office  of  a  priest  ? 

6.  How  doth  Christ  execute  the  office  of  a  king  ? 

7.  Wherein  did  Christ's  humiliation  consist  ? 

8.  Wherein  consisteth  Christ's  exaltation  ? 

9.  How  are  we  made  partakers  of  the  redemption  purchased  by  Christ  ? 
10.  What  are  the  benefits  which  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come  do  flow 

from  the  effectual  application  of  the  redemption  of  Christ  to  sinners  ? 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

1.  What  are  our  chief  historical  authorities  for  what  we  know  concerning 
Jesus  Christ  ? 

2.  How  far  can  these  authorities  be  accepted  as  trustworthy  ? 

3.  What  were  Christ's  declarations  concerning  {a)  himself,  ((^)  his  relation 
to  God,  {c)  his  mission  among  men,  (dT)  the  essential  truths  of  his  gos- 
pel ? 

4.  What  did  Christ  mean  by  the  phrase  "the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and 
what  did  he  make  the  fundamental  conditions  of  entrance  into  it  ? 

5.  What  is  the  basis  of  Christ's  spiritual  leadership  and  authority  ? 

6.  How  comprehensive  was  Christ's  new  commandment  of  love  ? 

7.  What  is  the  real  ground  of  union  and  fellowship  among  Christ's  dis- 
ciples ? 

8.  Why  did  Christ  treat  little  children  with  such  consideration  ? 

9.  On  what  grounds  may  we  hope  that  Christ's  religion  will  become  the 
religion  of  the  whole  world  ? 

10.  How  may  a  personal    relation   be  established   between  ourselves  and 
Christ  ?  L,  L.  Paine. 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary. 

1 .  Who  was  Jesus  Christ  ? 

2.  Did  he  exist  before  his  birth  on  earth  ? 

3.  Why  did  he  come  into  the  world  ? 

4.  Was  he  the  Son  of  God  ? 

5.  Was  he  a  true  and  perfect  man  ? 

6.  How  did  he  live  ? 

7.  What  did  he  teach  ? 

8.  Why  did  he  die  ? 

9.  Is  he  now  living  ? 

10.    What  is  his  relation  to  the  world  and  the  church  ? 

A.  C.  Zenos. 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary. 
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1.  Why  do  Christians  give  such  a  place  in  their  thought  and  life  to  Jesus 
Christ  ? 

2.  What  facts  indicate  Christ  as  the  supreme  person  of  history  ? 

3.  What  does  Christ  show  to  be  his  one  great  purpose  ? 

4.  How  does  Christ  give  in  himself  —  in  what  he  is  —  the  supreme  revela- 
tion of  God  ? 

5.  How  does  Christ  give  in  what  he  is  the  supreme  revelation  of  what  man 
ought  to  be  ? 

6.  How  does  Christ  bring  us  out  of  disobedience  and  estrangement  into  the 
sharing  of  God's  own  life  ? 

7.  What  are  the  great  central  points  of  his  teaching  as  to  himself  ? 

8.  What  are  the  great  central  points  of  his  teaching  as  to  God  ? 

9.  What  are  the  great  central  points  of  his  teaching  as  to  man  ? 

ID.    What  are  the  great  central  points  of  his  teaching  as  to  Christian  disciple- 
ship  ? 

What  is  it  to  be  a  disciple  of  Christ  ?    What  are  the  conditions  of  enter- 
ing upon  that  discipleship  ?  Henry  C.  King. 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminary. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE    STUDIES    IN    THE    PRIESTLY    ELE- 
MENT   IN    THE    OLD   TESTAMENT. 


By  William   R.  Harper, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


III.       THE    HISTORY    OF    WORSHIP    IN    THE    MIDDLE    OLD    TESTAMENT 

PERIOD. 

« Kings  22: 8-  §2  1.  The  Middle  Old  Testament  Period  (see  §14  (2)) 

had  for  its  most  striking  event  the  discovery  and  publi- 
cation of  the  book  of  the  law,  known  in  these  later  times 
as  Deuteronomy.  It  is  impossible  here,  as  in  the  history 
of  any  period,  to  draw  sharp  lines  of  separation. 

(i)  Just  when  this  middle  period  began  cannot  be 
fixed  definitely.  But  this  much  is  clear,  that  the  work  of 
the  prophets  {cf.  §  18)  in  the  years  preceding  621  B.  C. 
{a)  pointed  out  the  evils  which  had  crept  into  the  wor- 

Amos5:a4;  9:7;    ship  of  the  people;  {b)  presented  such  conceptions  of 
14:1-4;  ''^'        God's  justice,  love,  holiness,  and  unity  as  would  furnish 

isa.'i :  12-17 ;  ^  basis  for  higher  and  more  spiritual  forms  of  worship 
than  those  which  were  already  in  existence ;  and  this  {c) 
prepared  the  way  for  something  which,  up  to  this  time, 
the  people  could  not  appreciate. 

(2)  Just  when  this  middle  period  ended  is  likewise 
indefinite,  but  it  is  evident  that  after  and  out  of  this 
period  there  came  a  still  higher  form  of  worship,  des- 
tined in  God's  providence  {a)  to  endure  through  a  period 
of  great  political  and  religious  upheaval,  and  (<5)  to 
serve  as  the  basis  for  a  worship  still  higher  in  its  ideals 
and  in  its  spiritual  character. 

§  22.  Three  Distinct  Stages  May  be  Traced  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  middle  or  Deuteronomic  period.  These  may 
be  classified  as : 

2 Kings 25:8-21.  (i)   The pre-exilic  stage,  which  ended  with  the  removal 

of  the  people  from  their  land  and  with  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  around  which  the  whole  system  of  worship 
centered. 
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(2)  The  exilic  stage,  during  which  the  people  were  in 
Babylon,  away  from  all  the  familiar  scenes  of  worship 
and  under  the  influence  of  an  entirely  new  religious 
environment. 

(3)  The  post-exilic  stage,  beginning  with   the  return   Ezra,  chap,  i ; 
from  exile,  including  the  building  of  the  second  temple, 

and   ending   approximately  with   the  visit    of    Ezra    to 
Jerusalem. 

§  23.  The  Deliverance  of  Jerusalem  in  Hezekiah's  Day 
(701  B.  C.)  had  exerted  a  marked  influence  on  worship. 
To  Hezekiah  is  ascribed  an  important  work  as  reformer, 
in  that  he  (i)  removed  the  high  places,  (2)  broke  the  pillars,  « ^^p  18 14 ; 
(3)  cut  down  the  Asherim,  (4)  broke  in  pieces  the  brazen 
serpent  which  Moses  had  made,  which, .in  his  day,  was  wor- 
shiped as  a  representation  of  God  in  Jerusalem.    In  so  far  Amos  7:9; 
as  these  things  were  accomplished,  Hezekiah  was  acting  isa.  30:32;  31:7. 
in  accordance  with  the  commands  of  the  prophets  (see 
§  18).     But  it  seems  that  the  work  was  not  as  thorough- 
going as  it  might  have   been,  since  in  Josiah's  times, 
seventy  or  eighty  years  later,  the  high  places  erected  by  3  Kings 23: 13. 
Solomon  near  Jerusalem  were  still  in  existence.     Heze- 
kiah's reformation,  however  transient,  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from  Sennach- 
erib and  the  Assyrian  army  in  701  B.  C.     This  invasion 
had  two  results  :  (i)  The  outlying  villages  with  their  high   «  ^^"^1^  iSjia; 
places  were  destroyed  and  dishonored,  and  the  country 
people  came  to  see  that  the  worship  as  practiced  in  the 
high  places  was  of  no  avail  in  times  of  great  distress.    (2)   «  Kings  19:20-37 
Jerusalem,  the  temple,  and  the  God  whose  worship  was 
conducted   in  the  temple  (a  worship  beyond  question 
comparatively  pure)  were  delivered,  and  thereby  greatly 
honored,  for  the  whole  nation  had  therein  a  positive  expe- 
rience of  Jehovah's  power.      This  paved  the  way  for  the  Deut.  12 : 3-19. 
exaltation  of  the  temple-worship  and  the  destruction  of 
the  worship  in  the  high  places,  changes  which  together 
form  the  great  characteristic  of  the  middle  period. 

See  W.  R.  Smith,  The  Prophets  of  Israel  (second  edition),  pp. 
353-64;  CORNILL,  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  pp.  67  f.;  Driver, 
Isaiah,  His  Life  and  Times,  pp.  66-83  ;  the  article  "  Hezekiah  "  in 
Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  II,  p.  377 ;  and  the  corre- 
sponding article  (§  i)  in  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  Vol.  II. 
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3  Kings  i8 :  4  ; 
a  Kings  19 :  19. 


3  Chron.  33:11. 
C/.Jer.  44:15-19. 


3  Kings  31 :  16 ; 

Jer.  3 :  30. 

3  Kings  31 : 3-5. 

3  Kings  31 : 6. 


3  Kings  31:6; 

33 :  10 ; 
Mic.  6:6,7. 

3  Kings  31:3,4; 

33:11,  13. 


Deut.  4 :  15-19 ; 
Deut.  6:14, 15; 
Deut.  17:14-30! 


Deut.  15:19; 
Deut.  16 :  16. 


§  24.  Manasseh's  Reign  Brought  a  Great  Reaction. — 
This  came  about  because  (i)  the  prophetic  party  (that  is, 
the  party  of  reformers)  pushed  forward  more  rapidly 
than  the  people  could  follow,  e.  g.,  (a)  in  destroying  the 
objects  and  places  of  worship  held  in  veneration  by  the 
people  for  many  centuries,  and  (d)  in  holding  up  con- 
ceptions of  God  and  life  which  the  people  were  still  too 
ignorant  and  debased  to  appreciate  ;  (2)  the  people  were 
disappointed  in  the  hope,  raised  by  the  prophets,  that 
with  Jerusalem's  deliverance  Assyria  would  perish,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Assyria  still  remained  powerful,  sub- 
duing Egypt  and  taking  tribute  from  Judah  ;  (3)  the 
people  believed  that  this  failure  of  their  desires  and  the 
consequent  adversity  had  their  origin  in  the  proposed 
reforms  of  the  prophets,  and  that  these  very  reforms 
{(f.  g.,  the  breaking  down  of  the  high  places)  were  dis- 
pleasing to  Jehovah. 

The  reaction  exhibited  itself  in  (i)  the  murder  of  the 
prophets  and  their  partisans ;  (2)  setting  up  again  the  idols, 
and  the  Asherim  ;  (3)  giving  permission  to  enchanters 
and  augurs  and  witches  and  wizards  to  practice  their 
arts;  (4)  encouraging  human  sacrifice;  (5)  introducing 
the  worship  of  other  gods  even  in  the  temple  itself,  e.g., 
the  host  of  heaven,  the  chariots  of  the  sun  being  placed 
within  the  temple. 

§  25.  The  Discovery  of  the  Deuteronomic  Law  followed 
a  generation  or  so  of  prophetic  silence.  This  silence 
was  occasioned  by  persecution,  and  had  for  its  result 
the  production  of  a  work  which,  in  itself,  summed  up 
prophecy  and  furnished  the  text-book  of  worship  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  While  the  mouth  of  the  prophet 
was  closed,  his  pen  worked.  In  this  work  the  lessons 
of  Manasseh's  reaction  were  taken  into  account ;  for  the 
new  order  of  worship,  while  revolutionary  in  some 
aspects,  was,  after  all,  an  evolution  from  that  which  pre- 
ceded it.  The  new  cult  went  as  far  as  possible  in  retain- 
ing old  usages  and  old  ceremonies,  thus  avoiding  the 
difficulties  occurring  in  connection  with  the  earlier 
attempts  at  reformation.  Many  other  things  were 
learned  anew  from  the  experience  of  the  reaction,  e.g., 
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the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  high  places,  the  neces-  Deut.  13:2-4. 
sity  of  purging   and  purifying  the  ritual.     These  were 
incorporated  in  the  written  document. 

See  Q,y\:k\^y.,  Jeremiah,  His  Life  and  Times,  pp.  62-4 ;  Cornill, 
The  Prophets  of  Israel,  pp.  80-82;  Driver,  A  Critical  and  Exegetical 
Commentary  on  Deuteronomy,  pp.  xlix-lxii. 

No    opportunity,    however,    presented    itself    under 
Manasseh  or  Amon  for  the  promulgation  of  this  book. 
It  was  put  away  in  the  temple.     In  Josiah's  reign,  (i) 
when    the    hearts    of   the    people   are    being   turned    to 
Jehovah  by  the  terror  aroused  in  connection  with  the 
Scythian   invasion;  (2)  when  Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah  jer.i:i,a; 
are  preaching  with  all  the  vigor  of  the  older  prophets;       ^ 
(3)  when  Josiah,  a  young  man,  is  turning  his  face  in  the  aKingsaaii.a. 
direction  of  the  true  God  ;  (4)  when  the  temple  is  being  3 Kings  32:3-8. 
cleansed  and  repaired,  in  order  that  Jehovah   may  be 
thereby  honored  —  then  this   book,  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy, is  discovered,  brought  to  the  king,  read  to  him, 
and  read  again  to  the  people.     The  immediate  circum- 
stances of  this  discovery  are  described  in  some  detail ;  e.g.  : 
(i)  The  book  was  found  by  Hilkiah,  the  high-priest,  and  a  Kings  aa :  8-10. 
given  by  him  to  Shaphan,  the  scribe,  who  read  it,  took  it 
to  King  Josiah,  and  read  it  to  him.     (2)   The  king  was  aKings  aa:ii-i4. 
greatly  grieved  as  he  listened  and  realized  how  far  short 
of  the  demands  of  this  book  the  religious  life  of  Israel 
fell.     He  thereupon  sent  a  delegation  of  leading  men  to 
Huldah,  a  prophetess,  to  inquire  Jehovah's  will  concern- 
ing the  book.     (3)  She  declared  that  the  judgments  con-   a  Kings  aa :  15-ao. 
tained   in  the   book  would  fall  upon   Israel  because  of 
their  desertion  of  Jehovah  and  their  worship  of  other 
gods,  but  that  Josiah  should  reign   in   peace  because  of 
his    faithfulness   to  Jehovah.      (4)   Upon   hearing  this,  a  Kings  33: 1-3. 
Josiah  called  a  great  meeting  of  all  the  people,  read  the 
newly  found  book  to  them,  and  caused  them  to  join  him 
in   a  covenant  with   Jehovah   to   conform  to  Jehovah's 
requirements  as  laid  down  therein.     Thereupon  the  work 
of  reform  was  begun  throughout  the  land. 

§  26.  The  Results  of  the  Finding  of  Deuteronomy  are 
very  fully  given  us  in  the  sacred  narrative.  These  results 
constituted  what  is  called  Josiah's  reformation,  and 
included : 
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Kings  23:8,  13, 
13, 15. 19- 


a  Kings  33 : 6, 14. 
3  Kings  23 :  34. 
3  Kings  23:11. 

2  Kings  33:5,8,9, 

30. 

3  Kings  23 :  10. 

3  Kings  23 :  21-23. 

2  Kings  23 :  24. 

3  Kings  23 :  7. 


(i)  The  destruction  of  the  high  places  and  altars 
throughout  the  land. 

(2)  The  breaking  down  of  the  pillars  and  Asherim. 

(3)  The  removal  of  the  teraphim  and  other  idols. 

(4)  The  destruction  of  the  horses  and  chariots  of  the 
sun. 

(5)  The  deposition  and  destruction  of  idolatrous 
priests  and  of  the  priests  of  the  high  places. 

(6)  The  abolition  of  human  sacrifice, 
(•j)  The  observance  of  the  Feast  of  the  Passover. 

(8)  The  prohibition  of  sorcerers  and  wizards. 

(9)  The  purification  of  worship  involved  in  doing 
away  with  the  Sodomites. 

Two  things  may  be  said  :  («)  There  is  nothing  essen- 
tial commanded  in  Deuteronomy  which  Josiah  did  not 
try  to  do ;  {p)  every  single  act  of  the  reformation  will  be 
found  commanded  in  Deuteronomy. 

§  27.  The  Teaching  of  Deuteronomy  on  the  more 
important  points  of  worship  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows  :  ' 

(i)  Object  of  worship. —  Jehovah  only  is  to  be  wor- 
shiped; all  idols  and  other  objects  of  worship  must  be 
destroyed. 

(2)  Place  of  worship. —  Worship  is  permitted  only  at 
one  central  sanctuary,  viz.,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  All 
local  shrines  are  to  be  destroyed. 

(3)  Priests. —  These  now  become  a  distinct  class,  the 
tribe  of  Levi  being  set  apart  to  perform  the  priestly 
function.  There  are,  of  course,  more  Levites  than 
are  needed  for  priests ;  these  are  to  be  teachers  and 
judges.  The  duties  of  the  Levites  at  the  local  sanctua- 
ries being  abolished,  many  of  them  are  naturally  without 
means  of  support,  and  special  provision  has  to  be  made 
for  them  in  the  law. 

(4)  Sacrifice. — The  continuance  of  sacrifice  is  taken 
for  granted,  but  every  sacrifice  is  to  be  offered  at  the 
central  sanctuary.  All  firstlings  are,  as  before,  especially 
designated  as  sacrifices  to  Jehovah. 

'  The  examination  of  this  book  as  a  code  of  laws  will  be  taken  up  later  in  this 
course  of  study. 


Deut.  6:4;  10 :  30 ; 
13:6-11;  17:2-5; 
16:21  f.  ;7:5, 35. 


Deut.  13 : 2-7; 
17  f .,  36-28. 


Deut.  10:  8,  g. 


Deut.  18:1-8. 


Deut.  13 :  13  f. ; 
15 :  19  f . 
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(5)  Days   and  seasons. —  Set  times    of    worship    are 
appointed  to  be  observed:  (a) 'YYit.  sabbath  is  preserved  Deut. 5 :  12-15. 
unchanged.     ij>)  The  sabbatical  year  becomes  established,  Deut  15: 1-18. 
and  is  extended  to  the  cancellation  of  all  debts  owed  by 
Hebrews  to  their  fellow-countrymen  and  to  the   release 

of  all  Hebrew  slaves.    There  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  jer.  34:1-30. 

to  enforce  this  provision  with  reference  to  slaves  in  the 

reign  of  Zedekiah.     (r)  Three  ?iX\w\xdX  feasts  are  fixed,  as  Deut.  16 : 1-15. 

before,  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  seasons  ;  but, 

like  all  other  acts  of  worship,  they  are  to  be  celebrated  at 

Jerusalem.     New  elements  appear   in  the  fixing  of  the 

duration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  at  seven  days,  and 

of  Pentecost  at  one  day,  and  in  the  connection  of  the 

Passover  with  the  exodus  from  Egypt.     No  reference  is 

made  lo  feasts  of  the  moon. 

(6)  Other  acts  of  worship. —  {a)  A  list  of  clean  and  Deut.  14:  3-31. 
unclean  animals  is  given,  and  this  classification  probably 

had  a  religious  basis;  {p)  faithfulness  in  the  performance  Deut. 23 : 21-23. 

of  vows  is  enjoined  ;  (c)  ^.triennial  tithe  is  imposed  which  is  Deut.  14: 28  f.; 

to  be  given  to  the  Levite,  the  widow,  and  the  poor;  {d^  Deut.  18: 10-12- 

perverted  acts  of  worship,  such  as  human  sacrifice,  sorcery,  '3:  i7f. ;  14:  i- 

etc.,  are  prohibited;  (e)  prayers  of  Moses  are  recorded.  Deut. 9: 30,  36-29. 

See  Cn¥.\^¥.,  Jeremiah,  His  Life  and  Times,  pp.  64-7  ;  Driver, 
A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  Deuteronomy,  pp.  xix- 
xxxiv;  article  "Deuteronomy"  (§§27-32)  in  Encyclopedia  Biblica, 
Vol.  I ;  and  corresponding  article  (§  iv)  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  Vol.  I. 

§  28.  The  Full  Significance  of  the  Deuteronomic  Prin- 
ciples, the  Spirit  with  which  These  are  Presented,  and  the 
Great  Changes  Wrought  by  Their  Adoption  are  difficult  to 
appreciate.     Some  of  these  points  may  be  noted  : 

(i)  The  fundamental  idea  is  that  there  is  but  one  god  Deut.  6:4:4: 28; 
worthy  to  be  called  God ;  other  gods  are  wood  and  stone.      '"  '^' 

(2)  With  such  a  God  dealing  directly  with  the  nation,  Deut.  4: 32-36; 
Israel's  life  must  be  high  and  holy;  for  otherwise  it  will  *  19-  • 
be  unworthy. 

(3)  There  shall  be  only  one  place  of  worship,  and  Deut.  13:3-7. 
that  the  temple  in  Jerusalem;  in  this  way  the  licentious 
nature-worship  can  be  done  away  with. 

(4)  The  conduct  of  worship  must  be  guarded,  and  Deut.  10:8. 
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Deut.  4 : 1-13 ; 
6 :  i-aj ;  etc. 


Deut.  5:  6-31. 

Deut.,  chaps. 
i3-a6. 


Deut.  7 :  7-10 ; 
Deut.  10 :  ia-15. 


Deut.  6  :'i7-i9  \ 
Deut.  10 :  18. 


Deut.  14 :  33-37. 


Deut.  19 : 1-13. 


consequently  it  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a  special 
tribe,  the  Levites. 

(5)  The  method  of  presentation  is  a  wonderful  one, 
being  twofold,  prophetic  and  priestly;  viz.,  {a)  exhorta- 
tions of  the  most  "sweetly  impressive"  character,  full  of 
spiritual  strength;  (^)  laws,  many  of  them  dating  from 
the  earliest  times,  others  from  a  later  period  ;  some  of 
them  apparently  arbitrary  in  their  tone,  others  full  of 
the  reasons  which  should  lead  to  their  observance. 

(6)  The  spirit  throughout  is  the  spirit  of  love,  and  is 
akin  to  that  exhibited  in  the  book  of  Hosea.  "  The 
primal  love  of  Jehovah  to  Israel  fills  the  foreground  of 
each  writer's  discourse,  and  all  human  relationships  within 
the  Israelitish  community  are  rooted  in  this."  *  But  this 
love  is  no  sentimental  love ;  Israel's  God  is  a  God  of 
justice  as  well  as  of  love. 

(7)  The  restriction  of  worship  to  one  place  is 
"  tantamount  to  a  suppression  of  religion  in  the  whole 
country  outside  of  Jerusalem."  ^  How  can  the  country 
people  now  consult  Jehovah  ?  The  neighboring  altar 
to  which  the  fugitive  might  flee  and  be  safe  is  done  away 
with,  and  distant  cities  of  refuge  are  only  a  partial  sub- 
stitute ;  while  the  function  of  the  altar  as  a  place  to 
which  the  people  might  come  and  receive  judgment  is 
given  to  the  gates  of  the  cities  and  to  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. Israel  in  the  country  must  now  live  without  God, 
with  whom  before  he  had  lived  so  closely. 

(8)  The  feasts  are  beginning  to  be  denaturalized ;  that 
is,  they  are  losing  their  agricultural  significance,  and  are 
to  be  more  and  more  closely  associated  with  historical 
events — the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  with  the  flight 
from  Egypt;  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  with  the  giving  of  the  law 
on  Sinai ;  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  with  the  journey  in 
the  desert.  Religion  is  a  matter  of  fixed  days  and  sea- 
sons, rather  than  an  everyday  affair. 

See  article  "Feasts"  (§§9,  10)  in  Encyclopcedia  Biblica,  Vol.  II; 
Wellhausen,  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel,  pp.  91  f.;  CoR- 
NILL,  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  86. 

"Cheyne,  Jtremiah,  His  Life  and  Times,  p.  66. 
3C0RNILL,  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  85. 


Deut.  16 :  18 ; 
17:8-13. 
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(9)  The  setting  apart  of  priests,  and  the  placing  of 
all  worship  in  their  hands,  thus. compelling  the  people 
to  make  use  of  them,  while  beforetime  the  use  of  a  priest 
was  voluntary,  draws  the  line  sharply  between  laity  and 

clergy.     The  priest  changes  his  function  ;  for  he  is  now  Deut.  18:3;  21:5; 

preeminently  a  sacrificer,  while  before  he  consulted  the  Deut.  17:9, n; 
,         ,  ,    1      J.  ■         -11  20:2-4;  24:8. 

oracle  and  announced  the  divine  will. 

(10)  The   significance    of    the    sacrifice    is    greatly  Deut.  14:24!.; 
changed.     Sacrifice  being  lawful  only  at  the  one  central      ^  ='  • 
sanctuary,  it  was  offered  for  the  most  part  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  three   great  yearly   festivals   when   all 
Israelites  were  required  to  be  at  Jerusalem.     The  popular, 

joyous  aspect  of  it  as  a  banquet  and  as  an  offering  of 
joy  and  thanksgiving,  made  frequently  and  in  connection 
with  any  suitable  occasion,  now  begins  to  disappear,  and 
a  more  and  more  solemn  and  expiatory  character  is  given 
to  all  sacrifice. 

(11)  What  is  it  henceforth  to  be  religious  ?  To  do  Deut.  4:40;  6:1- 
the  thing  laid  down  in  a  book.  The  day  that  saw  Deut-  8':i!6'Vif  "* 
eronomy  accepted,  its  ritual  of  worship  adopted,  and  its 
teaching  concerning  priest  and  sacrifice  recognized — that 
day  saw  the  beginning  of  the  death  of  prophecy.  It  was, 
of  course,  the  prophets'  own  work ;  but  they  had  estab- 
lished the  agency  by  which,  later,  they  themselves  would 
be  strangled ;  because  from  this  time  forward  the  voice 
of  the  prophet  is  unnecessary. 

See  CoRMLL,  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  89. 

(12)  The  adoption  of  Deuteronomy  signified  the 
separation  of  church  and  state.  This  was  necessary,  for 
the  state  is  soon  to  die  —  within  thirty-five  years.  This 
separation  made  it  possible  for  the  church  to  live,  after 
the  death  of  the  state. 

See  CORNILL,  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  88. 

(13)  The  act  of  Josiah  and  his  people  in  accepting 
Deuteronomy  was  the  first  step  toward  the  canonization 
of  Holy  Scripture  —  the  first  step  in  a  long  line  of  similar 
events  which  have  given  us  the  Bible  with  our  modern 
conceptions  of  inspiration. 

(14)  In  a  word,  worship,  whether  viewed  narrowly  or 
broadly,  is  henceforth  almost  a.  ne:vi  thing.     The  Israelitish 
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religion  seems  to  have  been  revolutionized.  Of  course, 
a  closer  study  shows  that  all  this  was  evolution,  not 
revolution ;  the  prophets  had  prepared  the  way;  the 
prophets  and  priests  worked  together.  A  priest  found 
the  book  and  gave  it  to  the  king,  and  the  priests 
received  through  this  book  privileges  they  had  never 
before  enjoyed. 

§  29.  A  Second  Reaction  follows  after  thirteen  years 
of  successful  work  on  the  part  of  Jeremiah  and  Josiah. 

jer.  II :  1-6, 18-23.  (i)  Jeremiah  at  the  beginning  of  the  reformation  had 

preached  the  contents  of  this  book  throughout  the  vil- 
lages of  Judah,  sometimes  incurring  the  opposition  and 
persecution  of  his  friends. 

(2)  The  times  that  followed  for  thirteen  years  were 
quiet  and  prosperous ;  the  king  and  the  people  lived 
before  God  and  received  his  blessing. 

Cf.  Prov.,  chaps.  (3)  Perhaps  during  this  time  the  work  of  the  sages 

Jer.  18:18.  began  to  flourish. 

2 Kings 23: 29;  (4)     Assyria  was  losing  ground;    Necho  of  Egypt 

(608  B.  C.)  began  to  encroach  upon  the  Assyrian  terri- 
tory. Josiah  met  him  at  the  battle  of  Megiddo  and  was 
slain.  The  reformation  failed.  The  people  believed 
the  king's  death  was  a  divine  punishment  for  changing 

2Kings23:36f.;  the  forms  of  worship  in  their  religion.  The  opposing 
party  gained  control,  and  then  followed  the  series  of 
events  which  resulted,  in  a  few  years,  in  the  downfall  of 
the  kingdom. 

§  30.  The  Significance  of  the  Babylonian  Exile  in  its 
Relationship  to  "Worship  cannot  easily  be  overestimated. 
Its  effect  upon  some  of  the  principal  ideas  and  institu- 
tions may  be  noted  here  : 

a  Kings  25: 13-17.          (i)    Object  of  worship. — The  removal  to    Babylonia 

involved  the  leaving  behind  of  all  idolatrous  objects  of 

worship,  or  their  confiscation  or  destruction  by  the  con- 

Ezek.  6:11-14;       queror.      The   leaders   of   Israel's   religious   life   looked 
8:3-18.  ^  ° 

upon  idolatry  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  exile. 

The  removal   from   the  land  with  which   Jehovah   had 

always  been  associated  to  a  land  which  was  the  dominion 

a.  40:12-31;        of  another  god  also  involved  an  acknowledgment  of  the 

44 : 9-20;  45 : 5-7 ; 

46:5-7.  power  of  this  foreign  god,  or  else  the  maintenance  of  a 
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belief  in  Jehovah's  supremacy  and  universality.  That 
this  higher  conception  of  Jehovah  prevailed  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  we  hear  nothing  of  idolatry  after  the  return 
from  the  exile,  and  from  the  teachings  of  Isa.,  chaps.  40- 
66. 

(2)  Place  of  worship. — The  temple  being  destroyed, 
and  all  the  familiar  scenes  of  worship  being  left  behind, 
together  with  all  material  and  external  reminders  of 
Jehovah's  presence,  the  worshipers  were  necessarily  led  isa. 45:18-02; 
to  a  more  spiritual  conception  of  God.  Moreover,  isa.  51:12,13. 
absence  from  the  temple  developed  an  ability  to  do  with- 
out th^  temple  services  which  was  in  part  responsible  for 

the  origin  of  the  synagogues. 

(3)  The  occupation  of  the  priests  was  gone,  in  so  far  Ezek.,  chaps.  40- 
as  it  was  dependent  upon   the  temple.     The  book  of 

Ezekiel  furnishes  an  illustration  of  one  phase  of  priestly 
activity  during  these  days.     The  thought  of  Israel  as  a  isa.  61:6. 
nation  of  priests  appears. 

(4)  Sacrifice  could  no  longer  be  offered,  but  it  did  not   isa.  43 :  22-24 ; 

56 '  7. 
lose  any  of  its  importance  in  the  thought  of  the  people. 

(5)  Times  and  seasons. — {a)   The  sabbath,  being  an   isa.  56:2,  4,  6; 
institution  which  was  independent  of  the  temple,  could  still 

be  kept,  and  it  received  much  emphasis  during  and  after 
this  period.  Sabbaths  were  also  observed  by  the  Baby- 
lonians. (/5)  Feasts,  which  had  always  been  occasions  of 
joy,  could  no  longer  be  observed  legally,  and  emphasis 
was  laid  on  {c)  fasts,  which  were  of  an  exactly  opposite  isa.  58:3-5. 
character  and  were  not  dependent  upon  the  temple. 

(6)  Other  acts  of  worship. — {a)  In  the  absence  of  all 
the  regular  public  means  of  worship,  those  who  wor- 
shiped "in  spirit  and  in  truth"  naturally  had  frequent 

recourse  \.o  prayer.     The  future  temple  is  thought  of  as   isa.  63 :  15— 64 :  12 ; 

a  house  oi prayer,     (b)  The  recognition  of  the  captivity  jsa. 52:1,11. 

as  a  punishment  for  sin  led  to  an  exalted  conception  of 

Jehovah's  holiness  and  to  the  laying  of  great  emphasis 

upon  ceremoniaX  c/eanness.     (^)  It  is  probable,  however,   isa.  65:1-7,  n; 

that  many  became  apostates   from  the  Jehovah-worship 

and  took  up  the  worship  of  their  conquerors. 

(7)  The  influence  of  the  Babylonian  worship  on  Israel's    Cf.  Ezek.  10: 9-22. 
ritual  is  evident  in  succeeding  ritualistic  legislation,  as 
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also  in  some  of  Ezekiel's  imagery.  Jehovah  through  the 
exile  again  brought  Israel  into  contact  with  a  great 
religion,  as  he  had  already  done  in  the  case  of  Baalism. 
Just  as  Israel  had  learned  some  truths  through  Baalism, 
and  to  some  extent  had  enriched  the  cultus  of  Jehovah 
thereby,  so  was  she  to  do  through  the  agency  of  Baby- 
lon's worship. 

§31.  The  Priest-Prophet  of  the  Captivity,  Ezekiel, 
occupied  an  important  place  in  the  further  development 
of  the  ritual  of  worship.  His  place  may  only  be 
touched  upon  here.  With  prophetic  idealism,  legalistic 
though  he  was,  his  vision  pictured  a  future  temple,  a 
future  service,  and  a  future  priesthood,  as  follows  : 

(a)  The  temple. — While  the  temple  of  Solomon  had 
been  virtually  a  part  of  the  royal  palace,  the  new  temple 
is  to  be  wholly  separate  from  the  royal  dwellings  and 
from  all  other  ordinary  habitations  ;  for  it  is  the  earthly 
Bzek.45:i-8.  habitation  of  the  most  holy  God,  who  had  abandoned 
the  former  city  and  temple  because  of  their  profanation  by 
sin  and  uncleanness.  To  prevent  any  such  profanation 
of  Jehovah  in  future 
Ezek. 48:7-^3.  the  sacred  "oblation,"  the  domain  of  the  priests,  Levites, 
prince,  and  city,  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  restored  tribes, 
Judah  on  one  side  of  it  and  Benjamin  on  the  other.  In  the 
midst  of  this  oblation  is  the  portion  of  the  priests,  that  of  the 
Levites  lying  on  one  side,  and  that  of  the  city  on  the  other. 
In  the  middle  of  the  priests'  portion  stands  the  temple.  This 
is  a  great  complex  of  buildings,  around  which  on  all  sides Jies 
a  free  space  or  suburbs.  Then  comes  a  great  wall  surround- 
ing the  whole  buildings,  forming  a  square  of  five  hundred 
cubits.     Within  this  wall  is  an  outer  court,  and  within   this 

an  inner  court In  this  inner  court  stands  the  altar, 

and  to  the  back  of  it  the  temple  house.  The  house  has  also 
a  graduated  series  of  compartments  increasing  in  sanctity 
inwards  —  an  outer  apartment  or  porch,  an  inner  or  holy 
place,  and  an  innermost,  where  the  presence  of  Jehovah 
abides,'* 

Ezek.  44:4-16.  {p)   The  priests. — The  sons  of  Zadok  only  are  to  be 

priests  ;  all  other  Levites  are  to  be  subordinate  ministers, 
performing   the    more    menial    tasks  of   the  sanctuary. 
*  Davidson,  The  Book  of  Ezekiel,  p.  290. 
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Foreigners  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  temple, 
as  heretofore,  to  perform  any  tasks.  The  distinction 
between  clergy  and  laity  is  clearly  marked ;  none  of  the 
latter  —  not  even  the  prince  —  may  enter  the  inner  court 
of  the  temple.  The  sanctity  of  the  priests  as  the  ones  Bzek.  44 : i7-«8. 
ministering  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah  is  strongly  empha- 
sized and  guarded  in  many  ways,  such  as  the  requirement 
that  they  wear  special  garments  while  discharging  their 
sacred  functions.  They  live  upon  their  share  of  the  sac-  Biek.44:a9,3o. 
rifices  of  the  people. 

(^r)  Sacrifice  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  ritual. 
The  various   kinds  mentioned  are  :  (i)   \\vt  sin-offering,   Ezek.  43:18-26; 

^  43 :  13 ;  44 :  27. 

which  is   much   emphasized;  (2)  burnt-offerings,  which  Ezek. 43:37; 

are  numerous;    (3)  the  trespass-offering,    which    was    a  E»ek. 42:13. 

variety  of  the  sin-offering;  (4)  the  meal-offering;  (5)  the  Ezek. 46:13-15. 

peace-offering;  (6)  the  continual  burnt-offering  mzdt  evtry  Ezek. 46: 19-04. 

morning.     Special  places  are  provided  for  the  cooking 

of  the  offerings  that  are  to  be  eaten  by  priests  and  people. 

{d)   Times  and  seasons. —  The  old  times  are  all  to  be  Ezek.  44:34. 

observed,  viz.,  the  sabbath,  the  new  moons,  and  the  three  Ezek.  45: 17— 

46:11. 
feasts,  the  Passover  receiving  special  notice. 

§32.  The  Priestly  Character  of  the  Prophetic  "Work  of 
These  Times  appears  most  strongly.  This  means  that  the 
priest-work  is  gaining  ground,  while  the  prophetic  work 
is  losing  ground.  But,  it  will  be  noted,  (a)  a  new  situa- 
tion is  coming  in  which  the  priest-work  will  be  more 
greatly  needed ;  and  {b)  the  priest-work  has  taken  into 
itself  all  that  had  been  contributed  by  the  prophets.  It 
is  true,  therefore,  that  not  the  priest-work  pure  and 
simple,  but  the  priest-work  as  strengthened  by,  and  as 
containing,  the  truth  proclaimed  through  prophets,  is 
the  power  that  now  holds  the  forefront. 

This  priestly  element  is  seen  — 

(i)  In  the  priestly  birth  and  character  of  the  prophet  Jer.  i:x. 
Jeremiah,  whose    home    was    at  Anathoth,  one    of   the 
headquarters  of  the  priests. 

(2)  In  the  priestly  character  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Deut.,  chaps,  la- 
book  of  Deuteronomy. 

(3)  In  the  position  now  occupied  by  the  priests  as  Deut.  18 : 5 ;  i/. 

•  TtldfiT    IT  *  7"!^ 

compared  with  their  former  position. 
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Ez^.^i:3;chaps.  (4^  jn  the  priestly  character  and  service  of  Ezekiel. 

Ezra3:64f.  §33-  The   Return  of  49,897   People  from   the   Baby- 

lonian Exile  introduced  an  entirely  new  situation.  It 
was  one,  however,  in  which  for  eighty  years  (538-458 
B.  C.)  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  and  its  regulations  were 
supreme.  It  was  a  time  of  discouragement ;  the  high 
hopes  of  the  returning  exiles  were  dashed  to  the  ground 
in  the  presence  of  desolated  homes,  wasted  lands,  fail- 

c/.  Hag.  2 :  15-19.  ure  of  crops,  loss  of  political  independence,  and  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  struggle  against  these 
adverse  conditions  seems  to  have  absorbed  most  of  their 
energies  during  the  first  years  after  the  return,  the  re- 
quirements of  worship  being  largely  neglected.  We 
may  note  the  attitude  toward  some  of  the  principal 
institutions. 

Ha?2'?8'-  ('^)    '^^^  temple.  —  Partly  because  of  opposition  on  the 

Ezra  6: 15.  pg^j-^  Qf  certain  enemies,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  dis- 

couragement and  indifference,  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  was  not  laid  until  December,  520  B.  C,  eighteen 
years  after  the  return,  and  the  work  was  not  finished 

Ezra'-?2  \xr\.W\  516  B.  C.     Because  of  the  poverty  of  the  people, 

this  new  temple  fell  far  short  of  the  splendor  of  the  old. 

Ezra  5: 1, 2.  The  religious  leaders  were  convinced  that  prosperity  and 

glory  could  come  to  Israel  only  if  the  temple  were  first 

Hag.  1:9, 10.  restored.     This  shows  how  large  a  place  it  had  come  to 

occupy  in  religious  thought  and  practice. 

{b)   The  priest  ^2,^  gaining  more  and  more  importance 

Ezra  2: 36-39-  in  the  life  and  worship  of  the  people.  Of  the  returning 
exiles  we  are  told  that  4,289,  /.  e.,  about  one-tenth  of 
the  entire  number,  were  priests,  besides  other  temple 

Ezra  6: 18, 20.  servants.  There  seems  to  have  been  developing  the  dis- 
tinction between  priests  and  Levites  which  was  to  become 

Ezra 8:20;  10:5;   fixed    later.     That  the   distinction   was   not  yet  clearly 
Mai.  3:3. 

made  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  two  titles  appear 

to  be  synonymous  in  some  passages,  just  as  they  are  in 
Zech.  3:1-9;  Deuteronomy.     One  priest  had  already  achieved  promi- 

Hag.  1:1,12;         nence  as  the  leader  of  his  brethren,  and  he  appears  side 

by  side  with  the  prince  in  all  important  concerns,  and  is 
Mai. 2:5-9;  3:3-     superior  to  him  in  religious  affairs.     A  high  standard  is 

set  up  for  the  priests  by  Malachi,  and  their  corruption  is 
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severely  denounced.    Tithes  for  the  support  of  the  priests  Mai.  3:8, 9. 

were  still  in  force,  but  were  reluctantly  paid. 

if)  Sacrifice  vfdiS,  aX  once  renewed  at  Jerusalem  upon  Ezra 3: 2, 3. 

the  return  from  exile.     One  of  the  earliest  acts  was  the 

erection    of    an  altar  of    burnt-offering    upon    the    site 

of  the  former  temple,  that  the  regular  sacrifices  might 

be    offered    to  Jehovah.     These  sacrifices  were  probably 

those   provided  for   in    Deuteronomy  {cf.  §  27  (4))  and 

earlier    laws.       Malachi     denounces    those    who    bring:  Mai.ii:;,  8, 12-14; 

Mai.  3:8. 
maimed,  imperfect,  and  polluted   offerings,  and  insists 

upon    the   best  of  everything   as   an   offering    to    Jeho- 
vah. 

{d)    Times  and  seasons. — These  probably  continued 
the    same    as    before    under    the    Deuteronomic    law. 
Specific  mention  is  made,  in  the  literature  that  comes  Ezra  3: 4, 5; 
from  these  days,  only  of  the  Feast  of  the  New  Moon,  the  zech.^7^-7; 
Feast    of  Tabernacles,  the    Passover,  and  of  four   fasts  ^c*^'*- ^ ^ »8, 19. 
which  had  been  observed  every  year  since  the  beginning 
of  the  exile. 

{e)   Other  acts  of  worship.  —  (i)  Music  and  singing  are  Ezras:  10,11. 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tion  stone   of  the   temple.     (2)  Vows  were  still    made.   Mai.  1:14. 
(3)  Sorcery  was  not  even  yet  wholly  uprooted.     (4)  That  ^i^r^lu;  2:4; 
the  habit  oi  prayer  -was  not  forgotten  is  clear  from  Nehe-      ^^'^' 
miah's  statements   concerning  himself  at  a  little  later 
time. 

§  34.  The  Priestly  Character  of  the  Prophetic  "Work  of 
these  later  years  is  seen  in  — 

{a)  The  emphasis  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  build-   Hag.  1:8-10: 
ing  the  temple  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  enjoyment  of  ^^:h-i5?' '*^' 
Jehovah's   favor.     This  is  the  main  theme  of  Haggai's 
prophecy. 

{b)  The  prominence  given  to  priestly  interests  in  the   zech. 3:1-10; 
utterances  of  Zechariah,  who  speaks  of  the  temple,  the      yiily;' 8:i8,'i9. 
high-priest,  fasts,  feasts,  etc. 

{c)  The  large  place  given   to  matters  pertaining  to   Mai.  1:6-14; 
worship  in  the  book  of  Malachi,  which  probably  comes  Mai.^3?i-4; 
from  the  very  end  of  this  period.     The  main  interest  of  Mai.^4:4.' 
the  author  seems  to  be  centered  in  an  effort  to  reform 
the  ritual  and  those  who  have  charge  of  it. 
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§  35.  The  Songs  and  Hymns  of  the  Middle  Period  are 

very  numerous.     Their  spirit  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  examples  : 

p«s.  46;  48.  ^i^  Songs  celebrating  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem, 

as  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah. 

Pss.  36 ;  54 ;  64.  (2)    Songs  describing  the  wickedness  of  the  times, 

as  in  the  days  of  Manasseh. 

Pss.  80;  31.  (3)   Songs   depicting    the   destruction   of  Jerusalem 

and  the  going  into  captivity. 

Pss.  137;  aa;  69;  (4)  Songs  expressing  the  sense   of   loneliness  and 

wretchedness  of  the  exile. 

Pss.  136;  115.  (5)   Songs  celebrating  the  joy  and  gladness  of  the 

return  from  exile. 

Pss.  106;  107.  (6)  Songs  of  the  second  temple,  written  particularly 

for  congregational  worship. 

It  is  to  be  noted  concerning  the  songs  thus  classi- 
fied— 

{^a)  That  those  of  earlier  date  were  considerably 
modified  in  the  later  days  when  the  use  of  songs  in 
congregational  worship  was  more  thoroughly  established. 
((5)  That  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  fix  exactly  the 
date  of  many  psalms  because  of  the  lack  of  historical 
indications;  i.  <?.,  references  to  historical  events. 

(r)  That  many  psalms  which  seem  to  express  indi- 
vidual experiences  and  aspirations  are  really  congrega- 
tional in  their  character;  i.  e.,  they  were  written  to  express 
the  feelings  of  a  community. 

(^/)  That  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  part' of  the  ele- 
ment of  worship  will  be  presented  later. 


Wioxk  antJ  Wioxktx^, 


AIDS  TO  POPULAR  BIBLE  STUDY  IN  GERMANY. 

The  Germans  are  doing  some  excellent  work  in  popularizing  the 
results  of  the  most  progressive  theological  research  of  the  times,  in 
various  ways.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  He/fe  zur  christlichen 
Welt,  which  have  been  appearing  in  Leipzig  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  in  pamphlet  shape  and  popular  style  give  in  a  summary  way 
what  the  scholars'  investigations  have  brought  to  light.  Of  this  series 
of  brochures  forty-six  numbers  have  appeared,  covering  practically 
every  living  theological  topic  of  the  times,  and  together  giving  perhaps 
in  the  most  succinct  manner  possible  the  results  and  spirit  of  modern 
progressive  theological  science.  The  authors  in  most  cases  are  uni- 
versity men.  Among  the  latest  subjects  discussed  are  "The  Lord's 
Supper  in  the  New  Testament,"  "The  Origin  of  the  Lord's  Supper" 
(by  Clemens),  "Theology  as  a  Science"  (by  Rolffs),  "God  in  Christ," 
"Pure  Doctrine  a  Demand  of  Faith,  but  Not  of  Law"  (Rade),  "Bis- 
marck's Relations  to  Religion  and  the  Church,"  "  The  Word  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Word  of  God,"  etc.,  etc.  The  average  price  of  each 
pamphlet  is  40  pfennige. 

Still  another  aid  to  popularizing  the  Scriptures  is  a  "School  Bible" 
{Schul-Bibel),  which  consists  of  biblical  selections  combined  in  the 
shape  of  a  reader  for  the  public  schools,  arranged  for  the  use  of  chil- 
dren and  with  the  purpose  of  interesting  the  young  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  material  is  accordingly  arranged  systematically  from 
a  pedagogic  standpoint,  and  in  particular  those  portions  are  omitted 
from  the  Old  Testament  books  which  are  regarded  by  some  as  not 
proper  for  reading  in  mixed  classes.  Probably  the  best  work  of  this  kind 
is  a  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  prepared  by  Dr.  Richard 
Pfeiffer,  Das  Alte  Testament  fur  das  christliche  Haus,  ausgewdhlt 
und  ubersetzt  (Erlangen,  1900),  which  reproduces  the  Old  Testament 
selections  in  model  simplicity.  Almost  any  child  can  understand  the 
Scriptures  if  rendered  in  such  language.  .A.n  excellent  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  "into  the  language  of  the  day,"  as  the  title-page 
says,  is  that  of  Stage,  which  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  published  as  one 
of  the  Reclam  "  Universal  Library,"  in   Leipzig.     These  thoroughly 
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modern  translations  are  found  very  helpful  in  popularizing  biblical 
knowledge  and  thought. 

In  order  to  keep  the  rank  and  file  of  the  clergy  in  touch  with  the 
researches  of  theological  and  especially  biblical  sciences,  the  universities 
have  in  recent  years  introduced  the  so-called  "Vacation  Lectures." 
These  consist  of  courses  of  lectures  delivered  during  the  season  when 
the  pastors  generally  have  their  vacations,  which  courses  are  given  at 
the  university  centers  by  representative  docents,  and  either  deal  with 
special  topics  and  questions  that  have  aroused  controversy  or  extended 
discussion,  or  give  in  a  summary  form  the  results  of  investigations 
in  certain  theological  branches.  Usually  these  courses  cover  a  period 
of  only  four  or  five  days,  and  only  a  limited  number  of  lecturers 
participate,  but  of  these  sometimes  a  single  man  delivers  two  and  three 
lectures  a  day,  in  case  his  subject  calls  for  a  more  extended  exposition. 
Such  vacation  courses  have  been  delivered  at  Bonn,  at  Konigsberg, 
at  Berlin,  and  a  number  of  other  universities,  and  have  been  found  very 
popular,  especially  as  a  free  discussion  of  the  subjects  treated  follows 
the  delivery  of  the  lecture.  It  has  been  a  general  complaint  that  after 
men  leave  the  universities  their  practical  work  soon  robs  them  of 
their  interest  for  progressive  methods  and  work  in  theological  science, 
and  these  vacation  lectures  are  intended  to  keep  the  lecture-room  and 
the  pulpit  and  pastor's  study  in  closer  contact. 

The  publication  of  the  Text-Bible  by  Mohr,  of  Leipzig,  under  the 
editorial  care  of  Professor  Kautzsch,  gives  Bible  students  in  a  handy 
form  and  in  excellent  translation  the  entire  official  religious  literature 
of  Israel  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  New  Testament  period. 
In  this  book  are  found  united  in  the  Kautzsch  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  a  classical  work  prepared  by  the  editor  and  eight  others,  and 
published  in  1894,  together  with  an  entirely  new  translation  of  the 
whole  body  of  apocrypha  and  pseudepigrapha,  that  fill  out  the  centuries 
between  the  close  of  the  Old  and  the  beginning  of  the  New  Testament ; 
to  which  is  added  the  masterly  New  Testament  version  of  Weizsacker. 
Each  of  these  parts  is  also  published  separately,  with  or  without  full 
literary  introduction  and  notes,  except  that  the  text  of  the  apocrypha 
and  the  pseudepigrapha  cannot  be  had  separately  without  the  literary 
additions.  The  Text-Bible  contains  merely  the  texts  of  these  books, 
without  any  literary  apparatus.  This  edition,  filling  more  than  1,500 
pages  of  valuable  material  in  the  best  possible  translated  form,  costs 
12  marks;  the  separate  Old  Testament  and  apocrypha,  10.20  marks; 
the  New  Testament,  3  marks  ;  the  separate  edition  of  the  pseudepigrapha 
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and  apocrypha,  with  the  literary  apparatus,  24  marks.  The  apparatus 
for  the  Old  Testament  and  for  the  apocrypha  and  pseudepigrapha  can 
be  bought  separately.  None  has  been  prepared  for  the  New  Testament 
part. 

The  veteran  Professor  Weiss,  of  Berlin,  has  now  finished  his  revision 
of  the  New  Testament  text.  The  beginning  was  made  in  1891  by  the 
publication  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  has  now  been  completed  by  the  new 
edition  of  the  text  of  the  gospels.  The  publication  of  this  great  work 
along  independent  and  eclectic  lines  only  emphasizes  anew  the  fact 
that  the  text-criticism  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  the  accomplished 
fact  that  many  had  hoped.  In  Nestle's  Einfuhrung  in  das  griechische 
Neue  Testament  the  question  of  a  reopening  of  the  whole  subject  is 
proposed  and  a  revision  of  the  text  in  accordance  with  the  readings  of 
the  famous  Codex  Bezae  and  its  family  at  least  regarded  as  a  possible 
contingency.  This,  however,  is  opposed,  not  only  by  von  Gebhardt 
in  the  Theol.  Literaturzeitung,  but  also  by  Gregory  in  his  Neue  Text- 
Kritik  des  Neuen  Testaments,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  during 
the  fall. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Cole  is  delivering  lectures  upon  "  The  Bible  as 
Literature,"  with  interpretative  readings,  for  a  number  of  women's  clubs. 
Among  her  subjects  are  "The  Book  of  Job,"  "The  Life  of  Christ,"  The 
Story  of  Joseph."  There  are  no  small  possibilities  in  this  field  of  inter- 
pretative reading,  and  it  is  one  in  which  many  a  minister  could  be  of 
real  service  to  his  congregation ;  for,  after  all,  good  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  in  public  is  one  of  the  best  commentaries. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Pan-American  Bible  Study  Con- 
gress, which  is  to  beheld  in  Buffalo,  July  31, has  issued  its  first  bulletin 
containing  the  purposes  and  character  of  the  congress.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  plan  of  this  congress,  and  it  will  be  enough  perhaps 
to  recall  that  it  is  intended  to  discuss  the  principles  and  methods  of 
Bible  study  and  Bible  teaching.  If  properly  conducted,  it  is  likely  to 
be  of  great  service  to  the  cause. 

Professor  George  L.  Robinson,  of  the  McCormick  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  is  writing  a  series  of  papers  upon  modern  Palestine 
and  Syria  for  the  Chatauquan.  The  articles  are  beautifully  illustrated 
with  half-tone  reproductions  of  photographs. 
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The  Pedagogical  Order  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible. — President  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  in  a  recent  address  on  Bible  instruc- 
tion in  the  Sunday  school  declared  that  the  succession  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible  as  it  stands  today  is  eminently  pedagogical.  The  reason  for 
his  opinion  is  that,  as  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  now  arranged,  they  will 
take  the  child  through  the  same  order  of  religious  experiences  as  has 
been  traversed  by  the  race  in  its  spiritual  evolution.  Professor  Hall 
would  therefore  first  take  up  the  Bible  stories,  beginning  with  the  crea- 
tion and  going  on  through  the  stories  of  the  various  heroes.  During 
the  period  of  adolescence  he  would  instruct  the  child  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  life  of  Christ  should  be  taught  biographically,  without 
perplexing  the  child's  mind  with  theology  or  explaining  away  miracles. 
Commenting  upon  this  last  statement,  the  Outlook  says,  very  truly, 
that  Dr.  Hall  is  correct ;  "Paul  came  to  his  knowledge  of  Jesus  through 
the  revelation  of  his  divine  appearance  while  the  apostle  was  on  the 
road  to  Damascus.  But  the  Twelve  came  in  the  other  way;  they 
knew  him  first  as  a  teacher,  then  as  the  Messiah,  not  certainly  till 
after  his  resurrection  as  divine.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  mind  most 
naturally  comes  to  know  Christ's  divinity.  If  it  is  to  know  that  God 
was  in  Christ,  it  must  first  know  the  Christ  in  whom  he  was.  If 
acquaintance  with  the  human  life  of  Jesus  does  not  suffice  to  develop 
acquaintance  with  the  divine  spirit  which  filled  and  radiated  that  life, 
nothing  can  suffice  for  that  purpose." 

It  is  precisely  this  appreciation  of  the  historical,  personal  Christ, 
rather  than  a  metaphysical  Christology,  which  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  proper  study  of  the  gospels.  Nor  will  it  leave  the  student  pos- 
sessed of  mere  historical  detail.  If  contact  with  the  living  Jesus 
was  sufficient  to  bind  men  to  him,  a  knowledge  of  him  as  he  stands 
today,  interpreted  by  centuries  of  Christian  experience,  will  bring  men 
to  even  greater  regard  for  him  and  his  teaching.  And  the  Jesus  thus 
known  through  the  study  of  historical  documents  will  not  be  a  synonym 
of  some  abstract  virtue,  beauty,  or  truth,  but  a  genuine  life ;  and  this 
life  of  Jesus,  if  once  apprehended  through  conformity  to  its  own 
formulation  in  his  teaching,  will  prove  to  be  in  very  truth  the  light  of 

the  world. 
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The  Ethics  of  Historical  Accuracy. — "To  this  day,  save  on  a  conti- 
nent then  undreamed  of,  it  [Christianity]  has  no  yigorous  and  inde- 
pendent life  except  in  lands  which  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  were 
under  the  subjection  of  the  Roman  legions."  Such  is  the  statement 
of  a  recent  writer  upon  the  times  of  Paul.  Of  course,  there  may  be  a 
continent  of  exception  in  "vigorous  and  independent  life;"  but,  with 
every  possible  allowance,  had  the  author  consulted  an  historical  atlas, 
he  would  never  have  made  such  a  statement.  Is  Christianity  no  longer 
"vigorous"  in  northern  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden? 
And  is  Greek  Christianity  in  Greece  any  more  "independent"  than  in 
Russia  ?  This  volume  is  but  one  of  a  large  class  of  publications  pro- 
duced by  men  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  seem  utterly  incapable  of 
appreciating  that  the  use  of  historical  material  is  more  a  matter  of 
morality  than  the  use  of  appropriate  anecdotes.  There  is  need  of  a 
profound  stirring  of  the  homiletic  conscience.  We  do  not  expect 
omniscience  in  sermons,  but  we  do  demand  that  in  them,  and  espe- 
cially in  a  book  on  history,  a  man  should  make  historical  accuracy  a 
matter  of  ethics  and  not  of  glittering  generalities. 

A  New  Fragment  of  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah. — Among  the  Greek 
papyri  recently  purchased  in  Egypt  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  for 
Lord  Amherst,  of  Hackney,  is  a  considerable  fragment  —  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole — of  'Cixt.  Ascension  of  Isaiah.  Although  probably 
originally  composed,  at  least  in  large  part,  in  Greek,  the  Ascension  is 
extant  in  complete  form  only  in  Ethiopic,  and  the  recovery  of  this 
fragment  of  the  original  Greek  is  of  the  first  importance  for  the  text. 
The  papyrus  is  assigned  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  after  Christ.  The 
fragment  has  been  published,  with  introduction,  notes,  translation,  and 
facsimiles,  in  Grenfell  and  Hunt's  recent  Amherst  Papyri,  Vol.  I. 
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An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  By  Benjamin  Wisner 
Bacon,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in 
Yale  Divinity  School.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1900.  ("  New  Testament  Handbooks,"  edited  by  Shailer 
Mathews.)      Pp.  xv  +  285. 

American  biblical  scholarship  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  at 
last  produced  an  introduction  to  the  New  Testament  genuinely  scien- 
tific in  spirit  and  method.  There  has  long  been  a  need  for  such  a 
book  as  this  —  a  book  in  English  dealing  with  the  subject  of  New 
Testament  introduction  in  a  modern  way.  The  best  German  works — 
Holtzmann's  and  Jiilicher's  —  are  still  untranslated,  and  such  English 
books  as  there  are  are  hopelessly  unscientific  and  for  the  most  part 
narrowly  apologetic.  The  present  work  is  of  an  altogether  different 
type.  The  author  is  largely  emancipated  from  bondage  to  traditional 
views,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  handle  his  sources  with  the  utmost 
freedom.  At  the  same  time  he  is  not  in  any  sense  a  destructive  critic, 
and  his  literary  and  historical  criticism  is  in  the  main  careful  and 
judicious.  The  chief  defect  of  the  book  is  its  brevity.  There  are  so  many 
intricate  problems  in  New  Testament  introduction  upon  which  the  con- 
clusions of  scholars  vary  widely  that  a  mere  expression  of  opinion 
without  an  adequate  presentation  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  opinion 
rests  carries  little  weight.  The  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  acquaint 
the  general  reader  with  the  prevailing  methods  and  the  most  assured 
results  of  the  modern  study  of  the  New  Testament,  but  it  will  fail  to 
exert  the  influence  upon  the  progress  of  investigation  which  it  might,  had 
the  author  been  able  to  discuss  more  fully  the  questions  with  which  he 
deals.  For  its  brevity  the  author  is  not  himself  responsible.  His  book 
is  one  in  a  series  of  New  Testament  handbooks,  and  it  had  to  be  made 
uniform  in  size  with  the  other  volumes  of  the  series.  And  under  the 
circumstances  one  ought  not  to  complain  of  the  narrow  limits  pre- 
scribed, but  rather  congratulate  the  general  reader  on  having  put 
before  him  in  so  compact  a  form  work  of  so  high  scientific  value.  The 
series  has  its  definite  place  and  purpose,  which  could  doubtless  not  be 
so  well  served  were  the  volumes  larger  and  more  elaborate,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  desired  that  they  should  be  any  less  fresh  and  scholarly. 
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The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts :  I,  "Criticism  and  Tradition  " 
—  a  somewhat  unfortunate  and  misleading  title  —  which  deals  with  the 
history  of  the  discipline  and  the  formation  of  the  New  Testament 
canon;  II,  "The  Pauline  Epistles;"  III,  "The  Catholic  Epistles;" 
IV,  "The  Historical  Books;"  V,  "The  Johannine  Writings." 

The  account  of  the  formation  of  the  canon  is  interesting  and  sound 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  influences  which  led  to  it  are  not  indicated 
with  sufficient  clearness.  As  it  is,  the  ordinary  reader  would  hardly 
guess  that  the  emergence  of  the  canon  was  only  part  of  a  general 
transformation  which  took  place  in  the  second  century  and  which 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  church  transcending  in  impor- 
tance any  experienced  since. 

Turning  to  the  Pauline  epistles  I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  hearty 
agreement  with  most  of  the  author's  conclusions.  Thus  —  to  mention 
only  a  few  matters  more  or  less  widely  disputed  —  he  accepts  the  South- 
Galatian  theory  and  makes  Galatians  the  earliest  of  Paul's  espistles. 
He  identifies  Acts,  chap.  15,  and  Gal.,  chap.  2,  but  recognizes  that  the 
decree  referred  to  in  the  former  passage  cannot  have  been  adopted  at 
the  conference  in  Jerusalem  attended  by  Paul.  He  holds  the  view  that 
Paul  wrote  four  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  finding  a  fragment  of  the 
first  in  2  Cor.  6  :  14 — 7  :  i  ;  identifying  the  second  with  our  First  Corin- 
thians, the  third  with  2  Cor.,  chaps.  10-13,  and  the  fourth  with  the 
remainder  of  our  present  Second  Corinthians.  The  sixteenth  chapter  of 
Romans  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  epistle  and  regarded  as  a  note 
addressed  to  Ephesus.  The  authenticity  of  the  pastoral  epistles  in 
their  present  shape  is  denied,  but  it  is  recognized  that  fragments  of 
genuine  Pauline  letters  underlie  them,  or  at  any  rate  Second  Timothy. 
Otherwise  all  the  epistles  that  bear  Paul's  name  are  accepted  as 
authentic.  So  far  as  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  concerned,  while 
agreeing  with  Professor  Bacon  that  it  is  the  earliest  of  Paul's  epistles, 
I  am  unable  to  accept  his  opinion  that  it  was  written  at  Corinth  during 
Paul's  first  stay  there  and  shortly  before  the  epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians.  It  seems  to  me  impossible,  as  I  have  indicated  in  my  Apostolic 
Age,  that  Paul  can  have  seen  the  Galatians  between  the  conference  at 
Jerusalem  to  which  he  refers  in  chap.  2  and  the  writing  of  the  epistle.  I 
may  add  also  that  the  difficulty  felt  by  many  scholars  in  putting  the 
Thessalonian  epistles  later  than  Galatians,  when  they  show  no  trace  of 
■the  conflict  over  the  law  which  fills  the  latter  epistle,  is  greatly  increased 
if  they  are  brought  into  so  close  juxtaposition  to  it.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that,  while  agreement  has  not  yet  been  reached  touching  the 
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exact  date  and  place  of  composition  of  Galatians,  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  regard  it  as  the  earliest  of  the  epistles  —  witness,  for 
instance,  among  the  most  recent  writers,  Zahn,  Kendall,  Bartlett,  Briggs, 
and  now  Bacon. 

The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  treated  in  the  same  chapter  with  the 
pastorals,  under  the  title  "  Secondary  Canon  of  Pauline  Epistles."  Its 
Palestinian  destination  is  rejected,  as  is  also  the  equally  erroneous  idea 
that  it  was  written  to  warn  its  readers  against  apostasy  to  Judaism  ;  but, 
strangely  enough,  it  is  assumed  without  discussion  that  the  traditional 
view  is  correct  which  takes  for  granted  that  the  epistle  was  addressed 
particularly  to  Jewish  Christians  —  as  Professor  Bacon  suggests  to  a 
(Twaywy^  twv  'E/SpaiW  in  Rome  (p.  165,  note).  So  far  as  its  author  is 
concerned,  Apollos  is  looked  upon  with  most  favor,  while  Harnack's 
suggestion  of  Prisca  and  Aquila,  which  came  to  hand  too  late  to  be 
discussed,  is  mentioned  with  rather  more  consideration  than  seems 
necessary.  It  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  a  pleasing 
and  ingenious /V^^  d' esprit. 

The  conclusion  that  the  epistle  of  James  was  originally  a  homily  or 
"a  series  of  somewhat  disconnected  homiletical  excerpts,"  that  it  was 
written  about  90  A.  D.  by  an  unknown  author,  and  that  the  super- 
scription which  assigns  it  to  James  represents  a  later  conjecture,  is 
undoubtedly  sound;  as  is  also  a  similar  conclusion  touching  the  super- 
scription of  the  epistle  of  Jude.  But"  the  author's  assumption  that 
First  Peter  is  the  work  of  the  apostle  Peter,  even  in  the  most  indirect 
way,  I  am  unable  to  understand,  in  view  of  his  own  discussion  of  the 
question.  The  sharp  alternative  of  authenticity  or  pseudonymity  is 
surely  not  so  inexorably  demanded  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
as  to  make  the  legitimate  conclusion  from  Professor  Bacon's  own  argu- 
ment impossible. 

In  connection  with  .the  treatment  of  the  epistolary  literature  of  the 
New  Testament  a  general  criticism  seems  in  place.  The  immediately 
practical  purpose  for  which  the  epistles  were  written  is  not  always 
brought  out  clearly  and  sharply  enough,  and  as  a  consequence  some 
of  them  bear  too  much  the  appearance  of  treatises  of  general  applica- 
tion instead  of  intensely  practical  letters  called  forth  by  a  particular 
emergency.  The  author  informs  us  in  the  preface  that  the  logical 
analyses  of  the  various  books  were  added  at  the  request  of  the  editor 
of  the  series.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  differ  with  my  good  friend 
the  editor  as  to  the  advantage  of  such  analyses.  They  seem  to  me  to 
obscure  the  real  nature  of   the  epistles,   and  to   make  their   correct 
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interpretation  difficult.  The  very  division  of  an  epistle  into  a  doctrinal 
and  a  practical  section  is,  as  a  rule,  misleading,  for  it  suggests  a  dual 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the 
epistles  are  of  practical  intent  throughout.  This  is  true,  for  instance, 
even  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  commonly  thought  of  as 
one  of  the  most  exclusively  theoretical  and  doctrinal  of  treatises. 

The  treatment  of  the  synoptic  gospels,  under  the  head  of  "  Histor- 
ical Books,"  is  especially  thorough  and  satisfactory.  The  limitations 
of  space  seem  to  have  been  less  felt  here  than  elsewhere,  and  we  have 
what  is  relatively,  in  spite  of  its  brevity  and  compactness,  the  fullest 
discussion  in  the  book.  Chaps,  viii  and  ix  are  a  capital  example 
of  condensed  presentation  of  a  complicated  subject,  with  sufficient 
detail  to  show  clearly  the  conditions  of  the  problem  and  the  critical 
methods  employed.  These  chapters,  and  the  chapter  dealing  with  the 
gospel  of  John,  seem  to  me  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  book.  The 
discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  original  apostolic  matter  in  the  fourth 
gospel  to  the  completed  gospel  is  admirable,  and  constitutes  a  contri- 
bution of  real  and  permanent  value.  Professor  Bacon  distinguishes 
three  figures  in  connection  with  the  production  of  the  gospel :  the 
apostle  John  himself,  from  whom  much  genuine  material  comes ;  the 
original  reporter  of  the  apostle's  testimony,  who  is  identical  with 
the  author  of  the  three  epistles  commonly  ascribed  to  John  ;  and,, 
finally,  the  compiler  of  our  gospel  and  author  of  the  appendix.  It  is 
to  the  second  that  the  Paulinism  and  Hellenism  of  the  gospel  are  due, 
and  it  is  his  character  that  is  stamped  so  controllingly  upon  the  whole  ; 
while  the  third  is  responsible  for  the  disorder  and  confusion  in  which 
the  present  recension  is  involved. 

The  discussion  of  the  book  of  Acts,  which  is  properly  treated  as  a 
part  of  the  synoptic  literature,  proceeds  along  the  right  lines,  and  the 
general  results  are  undoubtedly  sound,  though  the  treatment  is  so 
brief  that  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  difficult  problems  are 
passed  without  mention.  Professor  Bacon  maintains,  as  might  be 
expected,  that  the  work  was  not  written  by  a  companion  of  Paul,  Luke 
being  the  author  only  of  the  diary  which  was  used  in  the  composition 
of  the  second  part  of  the  book  and  from  which  the  "we "-passages 
were  taken. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  Professor  Bacon  will 
not  stop  with  this  brief  and  summary  presentation  of  his  results,  but 
will  publish  in  the  near  future  a  larger  work,  in  which  he  can  discuss 
the  problems  involved  in  a  more  adequate  way.     The  quality  of  the 
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present  volume  is  an  assurance  that  such  a  work  would  constitute  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  science  of  New  Testament  introduction. 
Even  as  it  is,  there  is  much  of  suggestion  in  it  for  the  special  student, 
and  no  New  Testament  scholar  can  afford  to  pass  it  by  because  it  is 
designed  primarily  for  a  more  general  public. 

A.  C.  McGlFFERT. 

Union  Theological  Seminary. 

New  York,  N.  Y.        

The  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Ezra  P.  Gould, 
D.D.  ("New  Testament  Handbooks,"  edited  by  Shailer 
Mathews.)  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.  F*|). 
217.     ;$o.75. 

A  pathetic  interest  attaches  to  this  little  volume.  Even  while  it 
was  coming  to  light  through  the  press,  its  author  was  passing  into  the 
shadow  of  death.  By  Dr.  Gould's  untimely  taking  off  the  church  and 
Christian  scholarship  lose  a  servant  of  uncommon  excellence  in  char- 
acter, in  intellectuality,  and  in  learning. 

The  volume  before  us  is  small,  numbering  barely  217  pages,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  slight.  On  the  contrary,  it  contains  some  of  the 
author's  weightiest  work.  In  these  brief  chapters  one  will  find  the 
concentrated  precipitation  of  many  years'  work  on  the  New  Testament. 
Dr.  Gould  was  preeminently  a  teacher.  He  stimulated  even  more 
than  he  instructed  his  pupils ;  and  that  his  class-room  work  was  rich 
in  instruction  many  will  bear  testimony  from  personal  experience. 

This  book  is  in  some  respects  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  man. 
Designed  as  a  brief,  quasi-popular  handbook,  it  has  none  of  the  flim- 
siness  that  too  often  appears  in  "popular"  work.  It  is  immensely 
suggestive,  piquing  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  think  and  inquire,  and 
it  is  crammed  with  thought.  There  is  not  a  line  of  padding  from 
beginning  to  end.  Though  necessarily  much  condensed,  it  is  singu- 
larly clear.  Up  to  the  front  line  of  advanced  scholarship  in  his  posi- 
tion on  critical  questions  concerning  the  thought,  style,  date,  and 
authorship  of  the  various  writings  in  the  New  Testament,  however 
much  he  may  excite  question  and,  at  some  points,  awaken  dissent,  the 
author  always  has  a  reason  for  his  position  ;  and,  if  he  does  not  always 
convince  the  reader,  he  compels  him  to  reexamine  his  ground.  Dr. 
Gould  writes  with  the  frankness  of  assured  conviction  and  the  fear- 
lessness that  supreme  regard  for  truth  always  engenders.  If  at  times 
the  necessary  brevity  of  treatment  pushes  him  to  the  verge  of  seeming 
dogmatism,  he  yet  is  not  dogmatic.     Through  all  the  book,  too,  there 
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runs  a  vein  of  earnestness  which  suggests  to  our  minds  a  consciousness 
on  Dr.  Gould's  part  that  he  was  doing  his  last  work.  As  a  whole, 
the  book  illustrates  the  truth,  which  is  affirmed  at  the  very  beginning : 
"Biblical  theology  has  for  its  foundations  criticism  and  exegesis." 
These  two  operations  of  the  mind  underlie  all  his  doctrinal  conclusions. 

The  book  opens  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  presuppositions  of 
the  theology  of  the  New  Testament.  These  are  the  result  of  critical 
inquiry.  The  chief  of  these  is  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  homogeneous 
unit.  In  the  biblical  literature  there  are  certain  striking  contrasts, 
namely,  those  between  priest  and  prophet,  between  prophet  and  scribe, 
and  between  prophet  and  philosopher.  "The  note  of  inspiration, 
with  its  accompaniment  of  authority,  belongs  only  to  the  prophetic 
side  of  Scripture"  (p.  3). 

An  analysis  of  the  New  Testament  shows  the  following  groups  of 
teaching,  or  doctrine :  (i)  the  veritable  teachings  of  Jesus,  embodied 
in  the  synoptic  gospels;  (2)  the  early  teaching  of  the  Twelve,  indi- 
cated by  the  early  chapters  of  the  Acts ;  (3)  the  Pauline  doctrine,  set 
forth  in  the  authentic  epistles,  which  comprise  only  Galatians,  Romans, 
First  and  Second  Corinthians,  Philippians,  and  Philemon  —  perhaps 
also  First  and  Second  Thessalonians ;  (4)  the  later  teaching  of  the 
Twelve,  embodied  in  the  epistles  of  James  and  Peter  (only  First  Peter), 
and  the  synoptic  gospels,  of  which  the  basis  is  Mark ;  (5)  following 
these  is  the  Alexandrian-Christian  thought,  represented  by  Colossians, 
Ephesians,  the  pastoral  epistles,  Hebrews,  Second  Peter,  Jude,  and  the 
Johannean  writings.  The  Apocalypse  is  an  anti-Pauline  document, 
belonging  to  the  time  of  the  later  teaching  of  the  Twelve.  This 
analysis  is  given  here  at  some  length,  because  it  is  vital  to  an  under- 
standing of  Dr.  Gould's  entire  scheme.  He  holds  that  the  early  teach- 
ing of  the  Twelve  was  a  Jewish  Messianism,  and  did  not  correspond 
closely  with  the  actual  teaching  of  Jesus.  Against  this  "  degenerate 
doctrine,"  as  he  considered  it,  Paul  urged  his  conception  of  Christi- 
anity. After  him,  and  partly  through  his  influence,  the  Twelve  came 
more  fully  into  harmony  with  the  synoptic  teaching,  correcting  Paul. 
Last  of  all  comes  the  teaching  molded  by  Alexandrian  influence, 
having  John,  or  the  Johannean  writings,  as  its  chief  representative. 

Following  the  course  thus  outlined,  the  author  sets  forth  :  first, 
the  teaching  of  Jesus,  namely,  his  idea  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of 
God,  his  estimate  of  himself,  his  conception  of  man,  and  his  doctrine  of 
last  things;  second,  the  first  teaching  of  the  Twelve;  third,  the  teaching 
of  Paul  on  sin  and  the  law,  the  righteousness  of  faith,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
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the  completion  of  salvation,  and  the  person  of  Christ ;  fourth,  the  later 
apostolic  teaching  and  its  difference  from  the  doctrines  of  Paul,  and 
the  extreme  anti-Paulinism  of  the  Apocalypse ;  finally,  the  character- 
istic teaching  of  the  Alexandrian  writings. 

In  the  course  of  this  development  the  author  finds  that,  while  Paul 
begins  the  movement  toward  a  true  understanding  of  Jesus'  position 
by  the  church,  it  is  Peter,  and  not  Paul,  "  who  restores  to  Christianity 
its  proper  balance;"  but,  primarily,  it  is  neither,  but  Jesus  himself, 
reported  by  the  synoptics,  notably  Mark.  In  his  study  of  Jesus,  even 
as  he  is  represented  in  the  eucharist,  Dr.  Gould  finds  nothing  of  the 
priestly  idea  of  sacrifice  (p.  33).  He  gives  a  high  place  to  the  epistle 
of  James  as  an  exponent  of  Jesus'  own  teaching.  "  He  [James]  repeats 
the  phrase  which  is  enough  to  confer  the  distinction  of  seer  on  any 
teacher  of  religion,  the  law  of  liberty,  i.  <?.,  a  law  having  inward,  spirit- 
ual enforcement,  not  external.  Paul's  motto  is  freedom  from  law; 
James',  the  law  of  freedom." 

Perhaps  the  exposition  of  Paul's  thought  will  attract  most  attention. 
There  is  not  space  here  to  discuss  it,  nor  even  adequately  to  state  it ; 
but,  throughout,  the  reader  feels  that  the  author  has  well  considered 
his  ground. 

On  the  whole,  this  little  volume  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  its 
particular  field  that  have  come  under  our  notice.  It  will  be  read,  it 
should  be  read  and  studied ;  for  it  is  not  a  piece  of  eccentric  specula- 
tion, but  the  condensed  statement  of  results  which  have  been  reached 
by  an  able  and  consecrated  scholar  working  for  years  in  the  spirit  and 
with  the  instruments  of  scientific  scholarship.  The  bibliography,  sup- 
plied by  the  editor,  is  ample  and  fresh,  serving  as  an  excellent  guide 
to  readers  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject.  The  book  is  admirably 
printed,  with  the  exception  of  several  typographical  errors.  The  fol- 
lowing should  be  corrected  in  the  next  edition:  P.  76,  1.  17,  "immor 
tality"  should  be,  of  course,  "mortality;"  p.  117,  1.  2,  "is"  should  be 
"are;"  and  p.  214,  1.  13  from  bottom,  "Corinthianism"  should  be 
"  Cerinthianism." 

P.  S.  MOXOM. 

Exploratio  Evangelica.  A  Brief  Examination  of  the  Basis  and 
Origin  of  Christian  Belief.  By  Percy  Gardner,  Litt.D. 
New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1899.      Pp.  x-f-521. 

Dr.  Gardner  describes  his  book  in  the  preface  as  "  a  psychologic 
and  historic  investigation  of  the  origins  of  Christianity,  partly  with  a 
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view  to  the  possibilities  of  belief  among  the  new  surroundings  of  our 
times."  The  general  tendency  of  the  book,  he  correctly  says,  "is  to 
transfer  the  burden  of  support  of  Christian  doctrine  from  history  to 
psychology;  perhaps  rather  from  the  history  of  facts  to  the  history  of 
ideas."  In  the  first  division  of  the  work  he  points  out  the  need  of  a 
restatement  of  Christian  doctrine  on  account  especially  of  the  growth 
of  physical  science  and  of  historic  criticism  ;  builds  strongly  on  the 
present  voluntaristic  trend  in  psychology  and  the  evidence  of  religious 
experience  in  history;  and  so  urges  the  mainly  "practical  grounds  of 
belief."  With  this  principle  he  combines  that  of  the  relativity  of 
knowledge ;  and  then  adds  his  theory  of  the  way  in  which  the  divine 
impulses  felt  in  religious  experiences  get  intellectual  embodiment :  in 
later  times  —  in  ethical  history,  in  prophecy,  in  parable,  and  finally  in 
doctrine.  As  applied,  in  the  rest  of  the  book,  to  the  origins  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  wishes  to  show  that  the  tendency  to  idealized  history,  on 
account  of  the  influence  especially  of  prophecy  and  of  growing  doc- 
trine, is  so  strong  as  to  make  the  gospels  quite  untrustworthy  as  objec- 
tive history. 

The  modesty  of  the  preface,  the  serious  purpose  of  the  book,  the 
candid  and  reverent  spirit  often  evinced  in  the  discussion,  the  value  of 
many  of  the  distinctions  made,  the  many  warm  appreciations  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  truth  of  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  propositions  contended 
for,  should  be  recognized  at  once.  There  are  many  reasonable  queries 
and  suggestions  which  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  recount.  Much  is 
said  well  and  strongly.  And  many  of  the  historical  judgments  are 
carefully  guarded,  even  where  one  might  expect  from  the  author's  gen- 
eral position  an  extreme  conclusion. 

Yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  must  be  called,  however  regretfully, 
a  distinctly  unsatisfactory  one.  The  repetitions  are  very  many.  Incon- 
sistencies in  argument  are  numerous.  And  the  peculiar  judgments  of 
the  book  are  not  carefully  justified.  The  real  heart  of  Dr.  Gardner's 
contentions  against  historic  Christianity  may  be  illustrated  in  these 
brief  sentences:  "We  must  maintain  that  the  intellectual  medium  in 
which  the  gospels  were  formed  was  of  so  powerful  and  distorting  a 
kind  that  we  cannot,  without  assuming  a  continuous  series  of  miracles, 
suppose  that  they  are  to  be  trusted  from  an  objectively  historical  point 
of  view,  except  in  regard  to  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  Founder" 
(p.  166).  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  felt  obliged  to  say  just 
before  of  the  gospels :  "  This  inspiration  has  kept  them  from  extrava- 
gance, morbidity,  and  the  faults  which  mark  the  apocryphal  gospels." 
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Again  he  says  :  "The  main  ideas  of  the  thiasi  [Greek  mystic  societies] 
were  certainly  built  into  the  very  foundations  of  the  church"  (p.  339). 
As  regards  the  last  statement,  in  the  vague  sense  in  which  he  seems 
really  to  mean  it,  and  finally  defines  it  {jcf.  pp.  340,  3 1  o,  3 1  [ ),  there  need 
be,  perhaps,  no  special  objection  made,  except  to  say  that  he  does  not 
show  that  there  is  a  single  idea  so  added  to  New  Testament  Christianity 
which  could  not  be  easily  traced  to  sources  already  recognized.  As  con- 
cerns the  first  statement,  denying  the  historic  credibility  of  the  gospels, 
this  cannot  be  regarded  as  consistent  with  the  statement  of  his  own, 
already  quoted,  which  immediately  accompanies  it,  for  he  repeatedly 
argues  from  the  apocryphal  gospels  as  to  what  may  be  expected  in  the 
others.  The  author  nowhere  weighs,  either,  in  his  thought  of  idealized 
history  the  consideration  that  for  the  early  disciples  the  fact  was  the  ideal. 
The  place,  too,  which  he  himself  subsequently  gives  to  the  gospels  is 
hardly  consistent  with  this  estimate  of  them.  It  is  interesting  to  notice, 
also,  how  often  in  his  own  argument  he  feels  the  need  of  using  even  Acts 
and  John  as  good  history.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  either,  that  in 
order  to  use  the  Christian  history  as  even  "ideal  interpretation"  of  the 
facts  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Gardner  uses  it,  one  must  be  able  at  least 
sufficiently  to  get  at  the  facts  so  as  firmly  to  believe  that  in  Christ  God 
made  a  surpassing  revelation  of  himself.  This  Mr.  Gardner  believes, 
and  the  position  is  not  really  consistent  with  the  sort  of  hopeless  skep- 
ticism he  professes  to  have  about  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Christ.  There 
is  a  strange  mixture,  too,  of  historic  and  really  a  priori  points  of  view, 
that  vitiates  the  whole  discussion  of  miracles.  But  the  most  serious 
criticism,  probably,  to  be  made  on  the  book  as  a  whole  is  that  it  is, 
what  the  author  himself  modestly  affirms,  the  work  of  a  layman  in  the 
subject.  The  writer  is  out  of  his  own  field  of  special  study.  The  book 
professes  to  be  an  examination  of  the  basis  and  origin  of  Christian 
belief,  and  yet  it  contains  hardly  a  single  really  careful  investigation 
of  a  biblical  point,  or  of  early  Christian  history.  The  author  naturally 
runs  off,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  to  such  distant  and  doubtful 
parallels  as  his  own  lines  of  study  suggest.  In  fact,  though  the  book 
professes  to  deal  with  early  Christianity,  its  real  contributions  are 
rather  with  reference  to  much  later  accretions  of  doctrine. 

Henry  Churchill  King. 
Oberlin  College, 
Oberlin,  O. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  has  published  Onesimus:  Christ's  Freed- 
man,  A     Tale  of  the   Pauline   Epistles,    by  Charles    Edward    Corwin 

($i-25)- 

A.  I.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Boston,  publish  Bible  Characters,  by  S.  M. 
Burnham,  with  illustrations  ($1.25).  It  is  a  popular  book,  which  is 
likely  to  be  of  use  in  Sunday  schools. 

The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston,  has  published  Popular  Misconceptions 
as  to  Christian  Faith  and  Life,  by  Rev.  Frank  T.  Lee.  The  author  has 
treated  a  number  of  classes  and  misunderstandings  in  the  Christian 
life  in  an  interesting  and  helpful  way. 

We  have  received  from  The  Neale  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C,  The 
Heart  of  David  the  Psalmist  King,  by  Augustus  George  Heaton, 
with  illustrations  by  the  author.  It  is  an  epic  poem  relating  the 
various  experiences  in  David's  life  with  his  various  wives. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  publish  the  Bampton  Lectures  of  1899, 
by  William  Ralph  Inge,  upon  Christian  Mysticism.  The  book  falls  out- 
side the  class  of  those  which  are  commonly  reviewed  in  the  Biblical 
World,  but  it  is  to  be  commended  as  a  thoroughly  scholarly  presenta- 
tion of  a  very  important  matter.  The  interpreter  will  be  interested  in 
its  appendix  on  the  mystical  interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon, 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  publish  Paul  of  Tarsus,  by  Robert  Bird 
($2).  Mr.  Bird  is  already  well  known  as  the  author  of  Bible  stories 
for  children  through  Vi^  Jesus  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth.  There  is  no 
question  that  he  has  ability  to  present  biblical  matter  in  such  a  way  as 
to  interest  children,  and,  while  we  would  not  recommend  that  parents 
cease  to  interest  their  children  in  the  Bible  itself,  Mr.-  Bird's  books  are 
to  be  recommended  as  means  of  making  the  biblical  accounts,  if  possible, 
even  more  interesting. 

Rev.  Charles  Woodruff  Shields,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  the 
harmony  of  science  and  revealed  religion  in  Princeton  University, 
has  published  The  Bishop  Paddock  Lectures  for  the  year  1900,  upon 
The  Scientific  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion.  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1900;  $1.50.)  It  is  a  sort  of  book  which  would  have 
been  written  by  an  intelligent  clergyman  say  thirty  years  ago.  It  will, 
perhaps,  benefit  those  who  have  not  faced  the  problems  of  modern 
philosophy,  science,  and  historical  criticism.  But  to  others  it  will  be 
of  no  aid.  We  cannot  recommend  it  as  calculated  to  prove  an  aid  to 
modern  apologetics. 
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*ROGERS,  Robert  W.  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  New  York: 
Eaton  &  Mains  ;  Cincinnati :  Jennings  &  Pye.     Two  volumes.     $5. 

ARTICLES. 

Driver,  S.  R.  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  Today.  Expositor, 
January,  1901,  pp.  27-49, 

After  a  r^sum^  of  the  conclusions  of  Old  Testament  scholarship,  this  admirable 
address  discusses  three  questions :  (i)  What  bearing  have  these  conclusions  upon  the 
inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  (2)  How  do  they  affect  the  estimate  which  we 
form  of  its  moral  and  doctrinal  value  ?  (3)  What  practical  conclusions  may  be  derived 
from  them  ?  Among  the  latter  Professor  Driver  would  class  the  unwisdom  of  teaching 
critical  processes  to  young  children,  though  not  of  a  gradual  presentation  of  the  results 
of  such  processes  to  children  at  the  age  when  their  powers  are  maturing.  He  says : 
"It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  right  or  just  that  young  men  should  be  sent  into  the 
world  with  antiquated  or  untenable  ideas  about  the  Bible,  which  are  no  part  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  and  are  no  element  in  any  creed." 

And  why  should  they? 

HiRSCHT,  A.  Textkritische  Untersuchungen  iiber  das  Buch  Amos. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  IX,  i  (December  31,  1900), 
pp.  11-73. 

Kamphausen,   a.     Isaiah's  Prophecy  concerning  the  Major-Domo  of  King 

Hezekiah.     American  Journal  of  Theology,  January,  1901,  pp.  43-74. 
Lagrange,   R.   P.     ;6tudes  sur  les  religions  s^mitiques.     I :    Les   Semites. 

Revue biblique,  January,  1901,  pp.  27-54. 
Schmidt,   N.     The  Book  of  Jeremiah.     New  World,  December,   1900,  pp. 

655-73- 
Van    Hoonacker,   M.   A.     Notes   sur   I'histoire  de  la   Restauration  juive 

apres  I'exil  de  Babylone.     I.    Revue  biblique,  January,  1901,  pp.  5-26. 
WiNTERBOTHAM,   R.     Nazareth  and  Bethlehem  in   Prophecy.      Expositor, 

January,  1901,  pp.  14-26. 
The  special  value  of  this  paper  lies  in  its  frank  avowal  of  the  certainty  that 
"we  shall  never  quite  get  to  the  sacred  writers'  point  of  view"  in  their  combination  of 
"  an  occasionally  remarkable  devotion  to  mere  literal  fulfilments  with  a  more  frequent 
and  more  remarkable  freedom  in  dealing  with  the  letter  of  prophecy." 
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NEW  TESTAMENT. 

BOOKS. 

♦Drummond,  Robert  J.     The  Relation  of  the  Apostolic  Teaching  to  the 
Teaching  of  Christ:  being  the  Kerr  Lectures  for  igoo.     Edinburgh: 
T.  &  T.  Clark;  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1900.     Pp.  viii  + 
432.     S4.50. 
Falconer,  James  W.     From  Apostle  to  Priest :    A  Study  of  Early  Church 
Organization.     Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark  ;  New  York  :  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  I  goo.     Pp.xi  +  2g2.     Si.75- 
FouARD,  Abbe  Constant.     The  Last  Years  of    Saint   Paul.     New  York : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  igoo.     Pp.  xiii  +  326.     $2. 
With  this  volume  Abb^  Fouard  completes  his  scholarly  series  upon  Paul.     Protes- 
tant scholars  cannot  afford  to  neglect  his  work,  for  it  is  easy  to  allow  for  his  natural 
predilections  for  Roman  Catholic  positions,  and   the  volume   abounds  in  stimulating 
and  important  information. 

Meyer,  F.  B.  John  the  Baptist.  Chicago:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  Pp. 
252.  %\. 
This  latest  of  his  works  is  written  in  the  author's  characteristic  style.  It  can 
hardly  be  called  expository ;  it  is  rather  contemplative  literature.  The  author  occa- 
sionally mistakes  imagination  for  history,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  book  will  be  wel- 
comed by  those  in  search  of  the  sort  of  helpful  devotional  reading  Dr.  Meyer  is  so  well 
qualified  to  furnish. 

ARTICLES. 

Coffin,  C.  P.  Two  Sources  for  the  Synoptic  Account  of  the  Last  Supper. 
American  Journal  of  Theology,  January,  igoi,  pp.  102-16. 

The  two  sources  which  have  been  combined  in  the  synoptists  are  the  Pauline, 
i.e.,  the  material  in  Paul  (and  Luke),  and  the  Petrine,  the  remainder  of  the  synoptists' 
account.  Certain  material,  however,  Mr.  Coffin  holds,  was  common  to  both.  Paul 
declared  that  his  knowledge  of  the  events  of  the  life  of  Jesus  came,  not  from  the 
apostles,  but  by  revelation,  and  he  was  led  to  regard  the  Supper  as  replacing  the  Pass- 
over—  an  idea  not  to  be  found  among  the  Jerusalem  Christians.  Mr.  Coffin  prefers  the 
Petrine,  in  which  there  is  no  reference  to  the  sacramental  or  memorial  element  given 
by  Paul,  as  that  of  the  eyewitness. 

A  paper  which  has  mistaken  ingenuity  for  criticism.  It  further  rests  on  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  demonstrably  false  interpretation  of  Paul's  words  as  regards  the  source 
whence  he  obtained  his  "gospel." 

Darling,  T.  G.     The  Eschatology  of  Our  Lord.     Bible  Student,  February, 

igoi,  pp.  gg-io6. 
Denney,  James.     The  Theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     I :    Intro- 
ductory.    Expositor,  January,  igoi,  pp.  1-14. 
Hart,  J.   H.  A.     The  Enmity  in  His  Flesh,   Eph.  2:14,   15.     Expositor, 
February,  igoi,  pp.  135-41. 
The  obvious  meaning  of  the  passage  is  that  the  enmity  was  abolished  "  in  the 
Lord's  own  flesh,  or  mortal  body."     Circiuncision  was  the  outward  token  of  the  enmity 
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between  Jew  and  gentile.     By  fulfilling  the  law,  and  by  his  incarnation  and  passion, 

Jesus  made  law  and  its  symbol,  circumcision,  no  longer  necessary. 

Hersman,  C.  C.     The  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward.     III.     Bible  Student, 

February,  1901,  pp.  92-8. 
HiLGENFELD,   A.      Das   Vorwort    des   dritten    Evangeliums    (Lk.    1:1-4). 

Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Theolot^ie,  IX,  i  (December  31,  1900), 

pp.  I-IO. 
The  positions  of  Blass,  Zahn,  Jiilicher,  Weiss,  and  Wernle  as  to  the  purpose  and 
origin  of  Luke's  gospel,  especially  the  interpretation  of  its  preface,  are  taken  up  and 
compared  with  Hilgenfeld's  own  theory  that  Luke  was  written  to  constitute  a  gospel 
confirmation  of  the  Pauline  conception  of  Christianity.  By  "  the  things  wherein  thou 
wast  instructed  "  is  meant  this  Pauline  conception.  The  earlier  gospels  were  unsatis- 
factory because  they  failed  to  articulate  with  Paulinism  ;  and  to  supply  this  lack  Luke 
wrote.  For  the  popular  two-document  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  synoptic  gospels 
his  preface  gives  no  support. 
Die  synoptische   Zweiquellen-Theorie  und   Papias   von  Hierapolis. 

Ibid.,  pp.  151-6. 
The  current  two-document  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  synoptic  gospels  is  based 
upon  an  interpretation  of  the  famous  quotation  from  Papias  in  Eusebius'  Church  His- 
tory. It  has  been  held  that  this  passage  refers  to  a  narrative  gospel  corresponding  to 
our  Mark,  and  a  discourse  collection  bearing  the  name  of  Matthew.  A  fresh  examina- 
tion of  the  Papias  passage,  however,  fails  to  sustain  this  view.  His  Mark  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  even  prevailingly  narrative,  and  if  he  meant  to  say  that  his 
Matthew  was  simply  discourse  material,  in  the  complete  disappearance  of  such  a 
work  we  are  confronted  with  an  insoluble  difficulty.  Further,  while  his  Matthew  had 
undergone  numerous  translations,  i.  <?.,  reworkings,  in  Greek,  Papias  does  not  suggest 
that  his  Mark  had  been  rewrought  into  any  fuller  gospel.  He  thus,  like  Luke  in  his 
preface,  attests,  not  two,  but  many  partial  gospels ;  and  whereas  Luke  sought  to 
supplement  the  defects  of  some  by  the  use  of  others,  Papias  resorted  to  such  recollec- 
tions of  apostolic  teaching  as  he  could  personally  glean  from  men  whom  he  met.  In 
short,  for  the  current  two-document  theory  he  is  no  more  a  witness  than  is  Luke. 

McSoRLEY,  J.     Saint    Paul  the  Apostle  and  Our   Modern   Life.     Catholic 

World,  January,  1901,  pp.  428-40. 
Ramsay,  W.  M.     Historical  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

Relation  with  Philosophy.     The  Imperial  Policy  and  the  Pagan  Clubs. 

Importance  of  the  Question  in  the  Early  Gentile  Churches.     St.  John 

and  St.  Paul  on  Associations  and   Idolothyta.     St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and 

St.  Paul  on  Sacrificial  Feasts.     Expositor,  February,  1901,  pp.  93-110. 
Stalker,  James.     The    Social    Teaching   of   Jesus.     Expositor,   February, 

1901,  pp.  141-56. 
Warfield,  B.  B.     The  Fundamental   Significance  of  the   Lord's   Supper. 

Bible  Student,  February,  1901,  pp.  77-83. 
The  Lord's  Supper  in  its  fundamental  significance  is  just  what  the  Passover  meal 
was.     As  a  sacrificial  feast  it  is  not  the   sacrifice,  that  is,  the   act   of    offering  up 
Christ's  body  and  blood ;  it  is,  however,  a  sacrifice,  that  is,  the  body  and  blood  of 
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Christ  that  were  offered,  which  is  eaten  in  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  presuppositive  of  the 
sacrifice  as  an  act  of  offering,  and  implies  that  this  act  has  already  been  performed 
once  for  all. 

The  article,  whose  conclusion  is  thus  summarized  in  this  quotation,  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  theological  method  of  interpreting  Scripture,  though  couched  in 
historical  vocabulary. 

RELATED  SUBJECTS. 

BOOKS. 

FoRBUSH,  W.  B.    The  Boy  Problem  :  A  Study  in  Social  Psychology.    Albany, 
N.  Y.:  The  Sabbath  Literature  Co.,  1901.     Pp.  40.     §0.25. 

An  exceedingly  valuable  study  of  boy-life.  It  contains  much  material  very  valu- 
able for  ministers  who  are  organizing  boys'  clubs.  Of  one  sentence  we  wish 
heartily  to  approve  :  "  The  dumping  of  children  into  Sunday  school  that  the  parents 
may  go  off  Sundays  is  heathenish  and  abominable." 

Jackson,  Bloomfield.  Twenty-five  Agrapha.  {Early  Church  Classics.)  Lon- 
don :  S.  P.  C.  K.,  1900.     Pp.  77. 

A  very  convenient  collection  of  translations  of  the  most  important  uncanonical 
sayings  of  Jesus. 

RiTSCHL,  Albrecht.     The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification  and  Recon- 
ciliation.    English  translation,  edited  by  H.  R.  Mackintosh  and  A.  B. 
Macaulay.     New  York:    Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1900. 
Pp.  xii  +  673. 
The  importance  of  Ritschl  is  better  recognized  every  year,  and  this  translation 
of  his  great  work  is  welcome. 

ARTICLES. 

COBERN,  C.  M.     The  Higher   Criticism.      Methodist  Review,  ]a.n\izxy,  iqoi, 
pp.  92-8. 
On  the  whole,  a  very  sensible  discussion. 
Encyclical  Letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIII :  Jesus  Christ  Our  Redeemer.     Catholic 

World,  January,  1901,  pp.  553-60. 
Richardson,  E.  C.     Theological  Universities  and  Theology  in  the  University. 
American  Journal  of  Theology,  January,  1901,  pp.  97-101. 
The  confusion  over  the  function  of  theological  training  has  two  solutions :  one, 
the  resolution  of  the   seminary  itself  into  clearly  defined  departments  of  ministerial 
and  graduate  training ;  the  other,  the  assumption  by  the  university  of  its  own  proper 
task,  and  the  corresponding  abdication  of  this  task  by  the  seminary.     In  the  latter  he 
would  include  Greek  and  Hebrew — neither  of  which  he  is  ready  to  say  should  be 
overlooked  by  the  student  for  the  ministry.     Professor  Richardson  would  also  favor 
the  university's  taking  up  the  work  of  the  first  year  of  the  seminary  —  a  procedure,  by 
the  way,  now  possible  for  those  who  desire  it  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
McPheeters,  W.  M.      Historical  Method  in  Bible  Study.     Bible  Student, 
February,  1901,  pp.  66-71. 
"  Historical   interpretation  is  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  meaning  and  force  of  a 
writing  by  setting  it  in  the  light  of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  its  origin.     This  will 
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include  a  knowledge  of  its  author,  of  his  interests,  of  his  circumstances  and  surround- 
ings at  the  time  of  writing,  of  the  local  and  general  influences  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected, of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  its  usages,  ideas,  institutions,  spirit,  interests, 
and  the  like.  The  postulates  upon  the  historical  interpreter  are  :  (i)  the  words  of  an 
author  do  not  necessarily  reveal  to  the  reader  the  mind  of  the  author ;  (2)  the  author 
uses  the  language  of  his  day  in  a  sense  intelligible  to  the  people  of  his  day;  (3)  it 
assumes  that  certain  influences  which  we  see  at  work  today  have  always  been  at  work 
and  have  always  produced  the  same  effects  which  we  see  them  producing  today;  (4) 
the  historical  interpreter  assumes  that  every  age  has  its  limitations,  and  that  these  are 
shared  by  the  individuals  of  the  age,  and  reflected  in  their  productions;  (5)  that  a  part 
will  be  best  understood  when  studied  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
The  historical  interpreter  endeavors  to  yield  his  thought  to  intellectual  currents  and  to 
reconstruct  by  the  historical  imagination  the  period  from  which  the  writing  proceeds. 
At  the  same  time,  one  cannot  make  history  by  an  act  of  the  imagination.  No  recon- 
struction of  history  can  do  anything  more  than  create  a  presumption  that  the  thought 
of  a  particular  writer  will  move  along  a  particular  line  and  be  confined  within  a 
particular  range.  Nor  should  God  be  ignored  as  a  factor  in  history.  A  wooden  his- 
torical interpretation  that  refuses  to  make  room  for  the  free  personality  of  man  and 
the  free  personality  of  God  is  perhaps  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  perversion  of 
hermeneutics." 

A  good  description  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  historical  method. 

Stevens,  G.  B.  Some  Present-Day  Conditions  Affecting  Theological  Edu- 
cation.    New  World,  December,  1900,  pp.  674-86. 

Professor  Stevens  suggests  this  test  as  the  one  to  decide  what  should  go  into 
theological  lectures  :  What  is  it  necessary  that  an  intelligent  preacher  should  know  con- 
cerning the  material  of  my  department?  He  also  believes  Hebrew  is  as  essential  for 
a  B.D.  as  Greek  forA.B.  His  main  conclusions  are :  (i)  Theological  seminaries  should 
develop  their  standards  of  scholarship,  but  with  a  practical  aim  in  view ;  (2)  training 
should  be  both  general  and  specific ;  (3)  terms  of  admission  and  graduation  should  be 
more  exacting. 

We  differ  as  regards  the  necessity  of  every  student's  having  Hebrew  as  an  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  of  a  B.D. 
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THE    DECREASE    IN    THE    NUMBER   OF   THEOLOGI- 
CAL STUDENTS. 


According  to  official  statements  there  are  at  present  in  the 
Protestant  theological  seminaries  of  the  United  States  approxi- 
mately  two    hundred    fewer    men    than    last  year. 

HE    ACTS  IN     \Yhile  this  loss  will  be  somewhat  lessened  when  the 
THE  Case 

enrolment  of  the  entire  year  can  be  stated,  there 

can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  seminaries 
has  considerably  decreased.  This  decrease  is  not  confined  to 
any  single  denomination,  but  is  pretty  evenly  distributed, 
although  the  Presbyterian  schools  seem  to  have  suffered  most. 
It  is  impossible  to  reach  exact  figures  as  to  the  number  of 
undergraduate  students  preparing  for  the  ministry,  but  there 
seems' to  be  less  decrease  in  their  numbers  the  country  through, 
though  not  in  the  colleges  of  the  East.  Speaking  generally, 
therefore,  the  shrinkage  seems  not  to  be  confined  to  men  mak- 
ing special  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  but  is  most 
marked  among  them. 

The  causes  for  this  situation  are  not  so  simple  as  might  at 
first  be  supposed.     One  thing  at  least  is  true.     Men  are  not 
being  kept  from   the   seminaries   because   of  their 

fear    of  "higher    criticism."       Indeed,    one    might 
"  Higher 

Criticism"  almost  infer  from  the  statistics  that  the  loss  of  stu- 
dents was  in  some  sort  of  ratio  to  the  so-called 
■"soundness"  of  an  institution.  The  progressive  seminaries  as  a 
rule  suffer  less  than  others,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  report  an 
actual  increase  in  attendance.     Indeed,  so  far  from  freedom  of 
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investigation  being  injurious  to  the  ministry,  many  intelligent 
young  men  honestly  —  let  us  hope  mistakenly  —  fear  lest  in 
entering  the  ministry  they  will  lose  liberty  of  thought  and  be 
forced  into  a  conformity  as  dangerous  to  their  conscience  as 
necessary  for  their  peace. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  danger  confronts  the  church  of  failing 
to  share  in  the  thought  and  social  ethics  of  the  age   because  of 
imperfectly   disciplined   leaders.      The    number   of 
Substitutes  for  ^^^  entering  the  ministry  through  the  theological 
THE  Theological         .  .,,,ri  11  ri 

Seminaries         semmary  is  probably  far  less  than  that  of  the  men 

entering  the  ministry,  or  at  least  professional  reli- 
gious work,  through  other  channels.  Not  to  mention  the  com- 
paratively few  men  who  enter  the  ministry  through  the  training 
schools  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  it  will  be 
enough  to  call  attention  to  the  following  facts  which  make 
against  the  growth  of  theological  seminaries  : 

1 .  Many  small  colleges  have  a  theological  chair  or  department. 
In  too  many  cases  such  instruction,  of  necessity  scanty,  is  regarded 
by  the  student  for  the  ministry  as  sufficient  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. If  such  studies  were  taken  after  the  completion  of  his 
college  course,  the  minister  would  be  none  too  well  prepared, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  generally  substituted  for  aca- 
demic courses,  and  the  student  goes  into  the  ministry  possessed 
of  neither  a  thorough  collegiate  nor  a  theological  education. 
How  widespread  this  practice  has  become  can  be  realized  only 
after  a  study  of  the  curricula  of  western  and  southern  colleges. 

2.  Many  men  are  entering  the  ministry  through  training 
schools  — schools  for  lay  workers,  missionary  training  schools,  and 
the  like.  There  is  an  undoubted  demand  for  institutions  doing  their 
grade  of  work,  and  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  criticise  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  them,  although  in  many  cases  it  appears  to  us  that 
it  is  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is 
enough  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  uncommon  for  their 
students  to  have  had  a  collegiate  education ;  indeed,  they  have 
not  had  even  a  high-school  course.  Nor  do  men  who  have  been 
in  attendance  upon  them  often  carry  further  their  theological 
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Studies,  although  there  are  many  theological  seminaries  which 
stand  ready  to  welcome  them.  That  such  ill-trained  men  accom- 
plish much  good  is  unquestionable,  but  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
them  as  fitted  for  the  leadership  of  churches.  Standing  too 
generally  as  the  champions  of  crude  theology  and  misleading 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  notably  of  the  prophecies,  they 
inevitably  tend  to  divorce  the  church  from  the  intellectual  forces 
of  their  communities. 

3.  There  are  many  men  ordained  by  churches  of  the  congre- 
gational order  of  church  polity  who,  though  doubtless  pious  and 
zealous,  are  utterly  untrained.  They  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
regions  which  for  some  reason  or  other  deem  it  impossible  to 
get  educated  pastors.  In  many  cases  these  men  are  eager  to 
study,  but  because  of  poverty  believe  it  impossible  to  attend  any 
theological  school,  however  near  or  inexpensive. 

Here,  then,  is  the  situation :  Thousands  of  men  are  going  into 
professional  religious  life,  many  of  them  sooner  or  later  into  the 
ministry,  untrained  or  ill-trained,  and  at  the  same 
THE  Situation— ^-^^^   ^j^^   number   of  properly  trained  men  seems 
What  Shall         ,  •  ^  ,        ,        ,       ,  ,         , 

BE  Done?  decreasmg.     Cannot  the  churches  be  aroused  to  the 

danger  of  this  situation?  Grant — as  undoubt- 
edly is  the  case  —  that  the  decrease  is  partly,  even  largely,  due 
to  the  higher  demands  made  by  the  seminaries,  and  that  there- 
fore theological  students  as  a  class  are  improving  in  quality,  is 
the  situation  much  improved  ?  The  fact  still  remains  that  the 
ministry  is  being  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  men  not  as  well  edu- 
cated as  are  many  persons  among  their  congregations,  unfitted 
to  cope  with  the  pressing  problems  confronting  organized  Chris- 
tianity. Are  ministers  sending  their  own  sons  into  the  ministry  ? 
Do  churches  urge  bright  young  men  among  their  members  to 
consider  the  ministry  as  a  life-work?  Do  parents  even  want 
their  Christian  boys  to  be  ministers  ?  Whatever  the  reason  for 
the  decrease  in  seminary  attendance  —  what  shall  he  done? 

One  thing  certainly.  Ministers  must  lay  the  matter  upon  the 
consciences  of  parents  and  young  men  who  are  being  educated. 
There    never    was    a    time    when    the  ministry    had    a   grander 
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opportunity  or  when  it  could  accomplish  more  important  results. 

It  offers  no  easy  road,  but  what  young  man  of  spirit  wants  an 

.  „  easy  road  ?     It  does  offer  an  opportunity  for  service 

A  SUQQESJIOH  -^  .  \rr  J 

to  man  and  society,  and  what  more  should  a  Christian 

student  ask  ?  It  is  folly  to  say  that  every  man  should  enter  the 
ministry,  but  it  is  also  folly  to  believe  that  an  earnest,  educated, 
Christian  young  man  can  serve  the  church  best  as  "a  layman 
making  money  for  the  Lord."  Let  us  have  done  with  such  pious 
frauds  and  look  the  matter  squarely  in  the  face.  The  church 
needs,  and  for  its  best  efficiency  must  have  immediately,  a  mul- 
titude of  able  and  well-trained  men.  It  is  a  turning-point  in 
religious  history.  Will  Christian  people  of  culture  and  wealth, 
as  well  as  those  of  sobriety  and  poverty,  once  more  take  up  the 
prayer  that  the  Lord  will  send  laborers  into  his  vineyard — and 
see  that  they  go  ? 


I 


THE  WELLS  OF  BEERSHEBA. 


By   Professor   George   L.    Robinson,   Ph.D., 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111. 


It  has  long  been  an  open  question  as  to  how  many  wells 
really  exist  at  Beersheba,  and  what  the  true  significance  of  the 
name  ?3"v2J  "^XH  (Arab,  Bir-es-Seba')  is,  whether  "well  of  seven," 
or  "seven  wells,"  or  "well  of  the  oath,"  or  "the  well  of  the 
lion"  (Arabs) .  The  two  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
are  indecisive  {cf.  Gen.  21:31  and  26:  31-33) .  As  regards  their 
number:  (i)  Robinson,  1856  {^Biblical Researches,  Vol.  I,  p.  204), 
describes  two  only;  (2)  Palmer,  1872  {The  Desert  of  tJu  Exodus, 
pp.  329  f.),  three,  with  traces  of  four  other  "buried  wells."  (3) 
Tristram,  1882  {^Land  of  Israel,  p.  369),  found  five,  two  of  which 
contained  water.  (4)  Conder,  1887  {Tetit  Work,  p.  247),  saw 
three,  but  describes  two  only  as  containing  water ;  also  relates 
how  he  nearly  fell  into  the  third  well.  (5)  George  Armstrong, 
1889  {^Names  and  Places  hi  Old  and  New  Testaments,  etc.,  p.  25), 
speaks  of  Beersheba  as  a  ruin  "with  three  wells."  (6)  G.  A. 
Smith,  1895  [Historical  Geography,  p.  285),  makes  mention  of 
seven  wells  at  Beersheba,  but  in  his  more  recent  article  on  "Beer- 
sheba" in  the  Encyclopcedia  Biblica  (1899)  refutes  his  own  state- 
ment with  these  words:  "Few  persons,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  go  to 
Beersheba  looking  for  seven  wells."  (7)  Sayce,  1895  {Patriarchal 
Palestine,  p.  180),  speaks  of  two  only  as  still  existing.  (8)  Buhl, 
1896  {Geographic  des  alten  PaldstiTia,  p.  88),  declares  that  two 
only  of  the  celebrated  wells  are  to  be  found  containing  water. 
(9)  Trumbull,  1897  {Expository  Times,  p.  89),  reports  that  in 
1 88 1  he  saw  two  with  water  and  one  without,  partially  filled  in, 
but  observed  signs  of  two  others  in  the  remoter  vicinity.  (10) 
Hull,  1898  (art.  "  Beersheba,"  Hastings*  Bible  Dictionary') ,  remarks 
concernmg  them,  "These  are  five  or  six  in  number;"  two  of 
which  only  he  afterward  describes  as  containing  water.     (  1 1 )  L. 
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Gautier,  1899  {^Expository  Times,  April,  pp.  328,  329),  who  twice 
visited  Beersheba  (viz.,  in  February,  1894  and  1899) — the  second 
time  especially  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  the  wells — says 
with  confidence:  "There  are  but  three  wells  at  Beersheba; 
besides  these  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  remains  of 
other  wells  in  the  neighborhood.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the 
question  of  the  number  of  the  wells  may  be  considered  as  settled, 
at  least  as  far  as  our  century  is  concerned." 

In  face  of  such  testimony  and  so  recent,  it  seems  somewhat 
incredible  for  one  to  come  forward  and  be  able  to  report  that 
since  Gautier's  visit  in  February,  1899,  he  has  seen  five  wells 
containing  water  (of  which  four  were  in  actual  use),  and  two 
others  which  may  soon  be  cleared  out.  Gautier  visited  Beer- 
sheba on  February  28,  1899;  the  writer,  on  May  11,  1900. 

I  approached  Beersheba  from  Hebron,  having  been  pre- 
viously forbidden  by  the  government  at  Gaza  to  visit  the  place. 
Mr.  Archibald  Forder,  of  Jerusalem,  accompanied  me.  We 
evaded  the  Kaimakam  at  Hebron  by  slipping  out  of  town  on 
foot,  carrying  our  saddle-bags  on  our  shoulders,  and  meeting 
our  servant  and  animals  on  the  edge  of  the  city.  The  accom- 
panying plan  of  Beersheba  was  sketched  on  the  spot.  The 
photographs,  also,  from  which  the  half-tones  were  made  are  my 
own.  We  were  not  molested  by  the  'Azazimeh  Arabs  who 
occupy  those  parts ;  so  remained  as  long  as  we  chose. 

I.      GENERAL    DESCRIPTION. 

Beersheba  is  situated  in  Wady  esSaba',  twenty-eight  miles 
southwest  from  Hebron,  at  the  southern  border  of  a  vast  roll- 
ing plain  broken  by  the  torrent  beds  of  Wadies  Khalil  and 
Saba'.  The  plain  gradually  slopes  toward  the  southwest.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  northeast  by  the  foot-hills  of  Judah  ;  on 
the  east,  by  the  white  chalk  hills  of  El  Ghurrah  ;  on  the  south,  by 
the  Negeb,  or  south  country,  which  becomes  hilly  from  Beersheba 
southward ;  and  on  the  west,  by  a  low  ridge  of  hills  which  shut 
out  the  maritime  plain.  The  plain  about  Beersheba  is  beautiful 
in  early  spring,  but  becomes  dry  and  dusty  in  summer.  There  is 
no  shade.     The  scenery  we  found  featureless  and  uninteresting. 
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Traces  of  an  ancient  city  which  flourished  in  Jerome's  time  are 
still  to  be  found  to  the  north  of  the  wells  for  two  or  three  miles. 
Its  ruins  have  been  used  of  late  in  building  coverings  to  several 
of  the  wells  and  for  constructing  a  Khan.  There  are  still  to  be 
traced  the  foundations  of  a  Greek  church  not  far  to  the  north  of 
the  wells  ;  a  slab  with 
a  marble  cross  upon  it 
(two  feet  long)  bearing 
a  Greek  inscription  be- 
ing shown  me  as  one 
of  the  new  discoveries 
made  by  the  Arabs 
themselves.  There  was 
no  water  in  the  bed  of 
the  Wady  when  we 
were  there  in  May,  but 
there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  in  winter 
a  considerable  volume 
fills  the  broad  bed  of 
the  valley.  A  wall  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  long 
extends  along  the  southern  side  of  the  valley  bed.  The  wells 
themselves  are  also  protected  by  an  embankment  which  pre- 
vents the  river  water  from  getting  direct  access  to  the  water 
of  the  wells.  Great  judgment  was  shown  by  the  patriarch  in  the 
selection  of  the  site,  which,  in  some  respects,  is  the  most  inter- 
esting in  the  south  country.  It  is  believed  that  copious  springs 
exist  at  the  bottom  of  the  wells. 


NORTH V.Lc^i  WELL,  BEERSHEBA 


II.     THE    WELLS    DESCRIBED. 

The  exact  depths  of  the  different  wells,  how  far  they  have 
been  cut  into  the  solid  rock,  and  how  old  their  walls,  are  diffi- 
cult facts  to  determine.  One  thing  is  obvious  to  all  who  visit 
Beersheba,  however,  viz.,  that  great  skill  was  shown  in  cutting 
such  immense  wells  out  of  the  clay  and  limestone.  They  are 
much  the  largest  wells  to  be  found  in  Palestine.     We  visited 
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them  in  the  order  numbered  in  the  plan.  The  measurements 
given  are  in  many  instances  estimates  only,  made  by  Mr. 
Forder  and  myself,  but  supplemented  in  part  by  those  actu- 
ally made  by  Gautier  and  Dr.  Alexander  Paterson,  of  Hebron, 
Palestine. 

I.  The  northwest  well. — This  well  is  located  a  little  distance 
west  of  the  Khan  (see  plan);  has  been  dug  out  since  January, 
1900  ;  is  about  12  feet  in  diameter  and  60  feet  deep  to  the  water; 
the  walls  for   10  feet  down    being  built  new  ;    the  lower  walls 
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being  in  apparently  good  condition.  How  deep  the  water  may 
have  been  we  were  not  able  to  determine.  There  was  no  Saki- 
yeh  over  the  well's  mouth,  and  from  the  newness  of  the  masonry 
and  the  freshness  of  the  earth  about  we  assumed  that  the  well 
was  not  yet  in  use. 

2.  The  west  well. — This  well  is  located  nearly  south  of  the 
first  and  almost  due  west  of  the  largest  or  central  well.  It  is 
about  9  feet  in  diameter  and  100  feet  deep;  one-third  of  the 
wall  being  lately  rebuilt.  A  large  square  reservoir  near  by 
received  the  water  when  drawn.  A  new  Sakiyeh  had  been 
recently  built  over  the  well's  mouth,  the  earthen  jars  attached  to 
ropes  revolving  over  a  wheel  after  the  Egyptian  manner  of  rais- 
ing water.  Many  Arabs  were  about  attending  their  flocks,  some 
watering  their  animals,  others  reclining  in  the  shade  of  the 
Sakiyeh. 
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3.  The  southwest  well. —  This  is  the  "western"  well  of  Gautier, 
and  is  situated,  according  to  his  own  measurements,  834^^  feet 
southwest  of  the  central  well  {cf.  Expository  Times,  April,  1899, 
p.  328).  Its  appearance  is  the  most  striking  of  all  the  wells  at 
Beersheba,  and  it  is  the  one  most  frequently  seen  in  book  illustra- 
tions. It  is  without  a  covering, 
the  stones  being  deeply  worn  by 
the  ropes  which  were  used  in 
drawing  up  the  water.  Numer- 
ous watering  troughs  are  to  be 
found  near  by,  very  primitive 
in  appearance.  When  we  were 
there,  half-naked  Arab  men  and 
closely  veiled  Arab  women 
belonging  to  the  'Azazimeh 
tribe  were  busy  drawing  water 
by  means  of  skin  buckets  at- 
tached to  long  ropes.  The 
diameter  of  the  well  we  esti- 
mated   to    be    about    6     feet. 

Gautier's  measurements  make  it  5  feet  4^  inches  in  diameter 
and  44  feet  'j^^  inches  in  depth.  There  was  no  railing  or  barrier 
to  prevent  the  shepherds  or  their  animals  from  falling  into  the 
well — an  accident  which  is  not  unknown,  we  were  informed. 

4.  The  ceTitral  well. —  This  is  Gautier's  "middle"  well  {cf. 
Expository  Times,  April,  1899,  p.  328).  It  is  the  largest  of  all. 
According  to  our  estimates,  it  was  about  1 5  feet  in  diameter ; 
but,  according  to  actual  measurement  by  Conder,  Gautier,  and 
others,  it  is  only  12  feet  5f  inches  in  diameter  and  41  feet  6^ 
inches  in  depth.  The  diameter  grows  smaller  toward  the  bottom. 
It  is  arched  over,  the  water  being  raised  by  means  of  a  pulley 
at  the  top  of  the  arch  upon  which  a  rope,  attached  to  an  immense 
skin  bucket,  is  drawn  by  a  camel.  The  arched  roof  and  pulley 
invention  for  raising  the  water  were  built  in  December,  1897. 
The  Arabs  here  also  were  busy  watering  their  flocks.  This  well 
is  pointed  to  by  the  Arabs  as  the  work  of  Ibrahim  el-Khalil,  that 
is,  of  Abraham  the  friend  (of  God).     On  the  walls,  however,  at 
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a  depth  of  fifteen  courses,  there  is  an  inscribed  tablet,  dated  505 
A.  H.,  which  indicates  that  the  walls  were  either  built  or  repaired 
during  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era. 

5.  The  east  well. — This  is  called  by  Gautier  "the  eastern 
well."  The  distance  between  the  central  well  and  this  one  is 
702  feet  and  9  inches.  This  was  the  fifth  well  we  saw  which  was 
dugout  and  actually  contained  water.  Its  diameter  we  estimated 
to  be  about  10  feet  and  its  depth  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the 
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CENTRAL  WELL,  WITH  PULLEY,  BEERSHEBA 

others  we  had  visited.  Gautier  gives  its  exact  diameter  as  8 
feet  T I  inches  and  its  true  depth  as  48  feet  3^^  inches.  It  has  a 
Sakiyeh,  which  was  built  in  July,  1897.  ^  camel  was  working 
this  Egyptian  device  for  raising  water,  and  was  filling  the  cistern 
near  by.  At  this  point  the  shepherds  who  were  standing  about 
asked  me  why  I  was  taking  notes.  This  led  into  a  conversation 
and  finally  to  the  discovery  of  the  sixth  well.  At  first,  however, 
they  were  loth  to  tell  us  were  it  was. 

6.  The  unopened  well. —  About  200  yards  a  little  south  of 
east  from  the  fifth  well  visited  we  found  an  unopened  well. 
There  had  been  a  slight  digging  into  the  top,  enough  to  reveal 
the  courses  of  stone  which  belong  to  its  boundary  wall.  This 
was  evidently  a  well  which  had  long  ago  been  stopped  up.  For 
we  saw  distinctly  the  grooves  of  the  ropes  which  had  been  used  at 
one  time  in  drawing  water.  Grass  covered  the  hollow  depression, 
while    loose    stones    lay  about    on    the    circular    mound    which 
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surrounded  the  well's  mouth.  I  asked  one  of  the  Arabs  who 
had  accompanied  us  from  the  fifth  well  when  it  would  be  dug 
out;  he  replied:  "When  God  wills," 

At  this  stage  in  our  investigation  of  the  place  we  were  delayed, 
being  almost  baffled  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Arabs  and  of 
our  Gaza  guide  to  show  us  where  the  seventh  well  might  be.  At 
last,  however,  after  repeated  solicitations,  the  guide  whispered  : 
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"I  will  show  it  to  you,  if  you  won't  tell  anyone"  {i.  e.,  of  the 
Arabs).  I  promised  him  to  keep  it  an  eternal  secret  from  all 
his  clan.  We  then  returned  to  well  No.  5.  It  was  becoming 
hot,  for  we  had  spent  several  hours  in  our  examination  of  the 
wells  up  to  this  point.  Returning  to  the  fifth  well,  Mr,  Forder 
asked  him  where  the  seventh  well  might  be.  He  replied  (in 
true  oriental  fashion):  "Oh,  away  over  there,  a  long  distance 
off."  "Then,"  said  Mr.  Forder,  "I  think  I  will  return  to  the 
merchant's  tent  up  yonder  and  wait  for  you  there."  I  gave  my 
assent,  and  he  went  off.  Presently  the  Arabs  went  about  their 
work,  whereupon  my  guide  took  me  aside  and  whispered  :  "  Come 
with  me." 

7.  The  garden  well. —  He  led  me  almost  due  west  from  well 
No.  5,  a  distance  of  about  150  feet,  bade  me  climb  with  him 
over  a  low  wall,  and,  when  he  reached  a  certain  spot  in  what 
was  about  the  middle   of    a  small  garden,   he    said:     "We  are 
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Standing  upon  an  ancient  well  now."  I  asked  :  "  How  do  you 
know?"  He  replied:  "This  last  month  I  made  this  garden  new, 
sifting  the  soil,  removing  the  stones,  and  building  this  wall. 
As  I  dug  down  I  came  to  stones  built  in  the  form  of  a  circle, 
which    I    removed   and   put  over  there  in   that  part  of  the  wall 

[pointing  to  the 
northeast  corner]. 
Some  showed  the 
marks  of  ropes  upon 
them,  while  others 
were  cut  for  water 
courses  or  aqueducts. 
You  may  come  over 
and  see  them  for 
yourself,  if  you  like." 
I  went,  and  to  my 
great  satisfaction 
there  were  the  unmis- 
takable evidences  of 
2,  seventh  \^&\\.  "But," 
said  he,  beseechingly, 
"don't  say  anything 
about  it,  or  the  Sheikh  will  take  my  garden  away  from  me  and 
dig  out  the  well." 

This  is  our  reason  for  believing  there  are  seven  wells  at 
Beersheba.  Six  I  have  actually  seen  and  am  certain  about ;  the 
seventh  I  take  on  the  testimony  of  this  Gaza  peasant,  who  had 
recently  found  the  upper  courses  of  the  wall  of  a  well  while 
making  a  garden  for  himself  between  the  "central  well"  and  the 
well  numbered  5.  Had  he  not  appeared  more  than  ordinarily 
trustworthy,  and  had  I  not  seen  with  my  own  eyes  the  groove- 
worn  stones  which  he  alleged  came  out  of  his  garden,  I  would 
not  place  so  much  confidence  in  the  circumstance ;  but  in  view 
of  all  that  happened  between  us  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  are  (at  least)  seven  wells  at  Beersheba. 

Our  conclusion  is  confirmed,  not  only  by  Arab  tradition, 
which  has  its  own  special  value,  but  by  Strabo,  who  tells  us  that 
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among  the  Arabs  there  was  a  place  called  "Seven  Wells"  (16, 
4,  24).  Moreover,  as  R.  Smith  [cf.  Religioti  of  the  Semites,  p.  181) 
has  abundantly  shown,  sanctity  among  the  Semites  is  often 
associated  with  seven  wells.  And  the  root  ?2'J3,  which  literally 
means  "to  be  sevened,"  or  "to  come  under  the  influence  of  seven 
things,"  is  an  additional  confirmation  that  our  conclusion  is  cor- 
rect ;  though,  of  course,  it  may  still  possibly  refer  to  a  trans- 
action confirmed  by  seven  victims,  or  made  before  seven  witnesses 
[cf.  Coffin,  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  1900,  p.  183).  The 
post-position  of  the  numeral  may  easily  be  explained,  with  Stade, 
as  Canaanitish,  a  parallel  to  which  would  then  be  Kirjath-arba, 
"city  of  four"  {cf.  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  Vol.  I,  p.  127). 

The  Turkish  government,  it  may  be  added,  has  recently 
established  a  lieutenant-governorship  at  Beersheba,  making  it 
the  residence  of  a  Kaimakam. 
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ARE  THE  ETHICS  OF  JESUS  PRACTICABLE? 


By  Lyman   Abbott, 
Editor  of  the  Outlook. 


The  fundamental  question  in  ethics  may  be  stated  thus : 
What  principle,  if  any,  can  be  applied  to  the  various  problems 
which  arise  in  human  life  in  order  to  determine  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong  in  conduct  ?  The  conflicting  answers  given  to  this 
question  are  all  variations  of  two  answers  :  the  first,  enlightened 
self-interest ;  the  second,  regard  for  the  welfare  of  others.  The 
first,  elaborated,  may  be  stated  thus :  The  end  of  life  is  the 
development  of  a  fine  type;  the  method  for  its  development  is 
struggle  for  existence  and  survival  of  the  fittest ;  as  the  result  of 
this  struggle,  the  strong  will  become  stronger,  the  weak  will 
become  weaker  and  finally  perish,  and  the  strong  alone  will 
remain ;  thus  the  end  of  life,  the  development  of  a  high  type 
of  character,  will  be  attained.  The  second,  elaborated,  may 
be  stated  thus :  The  end  of  life  is  the  development  of  a  race ; 
the  method  for  its  development  is  struggle  for  others ;  the 
endeavor  of  the  strong  is  to  make  the  unfit  fit  to  live ;  by  this 
endeavor  the  strong  develop  at  once  their  own  character  and  the 
character  of  those  whom  they  serve ;  thus,  by  self-forgetfulness 
and  self-sacrifice,  self  is  enriched  and  strengthened,  and  the 
ultimate  end,  the  development  of  a  noble  race,  will  be  attained. 
According  to  one  conception,  the  end  of  life  is  the  development 
of  a  type — what  Friedrich  Nietzsche  calls  "the  beyond-man;" 
according  to  the  other  conception,  the  end  of  life  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  race  organized  in  a  new  social  order — what  Jesus  calls 
"the  kingdom  of  heaven;"  according  to  the  one  conception, 
the  method  is  self-service  and  the  sacrifice  of  others ;  according 
to  the  other,  the  method  is  self-sacrifice  and  the  service  of 
others.  In  the  theories  of  some  philosophers  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  nearly  all  men  there  is  an  attempt  to  mediate  between 
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the  two,  as  in  the  Jewish  ideal,  which  is,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,"  that  is,  judiciously  mix  struggle  for  others 
and  struggle  for  self,  self-service  and  service  of  others.  In  the 
ethics  of  Jesus  the  second  of  the  two  principles  given  above  is 
accepted  fully  and  applied  consistently;  his  principle  of  life  is 
expressed  in  the  aphorism,  "Whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake  and  the  gospel's  shall  save  it ;"  his  law  of  life  is  expressed 
in :  "A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another  as  I  have  loved  you." 

The  interpretation  of  this  law  is  made  perfectly  plain  by  the 
life  of  Jesus.  No  one  has  ever  thought  of  him  as  engaged  in  an 
athletic,  if  not  remorseless,  struggle  for  self,  indifferent  to  the 
destruction  of  the  unfit  who  were  in  his  way;  no  one  has  ever 
thought  of  him  as  one  who  occupied  a  middle  ground  between 
self  and  others,  endeavoring  to  keep  a  just  balance  and  to  love 
others  as  he  loved  himself.  He  has  been  accused  of  being  an 
idealist,  a  visionary,  an  enthusiast,  even  a  fanatic  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  his  bitterest  critic  has  ever  accused  him  of  being  a  self- 
seeker.  He  showed  himself  singularly  indifferent  to  wealth ;  to 
luxuries,  if  not  to  comfort ;  to  fame,  though  not  to  friendship.  He 
was  no  pleasure-lover ;  the  few  pleasures  he  took  were  of  the 
simplest  description  and  were  preparations  for  his  work.  He 
was  not  ambitious,  and  as  he  never  held  an  office  or  exercised 
any  power,  political  or  ecclesiastical,  so  he  apparently  cared  for 
none.  Nor  did  he  give  himself  to  the  attainment  of  what  men 
call  the  higher  life.  He  did  not  go  apart  from  the  world  to 
study  and  to  improve  his  mind,  and  his  reported  addresses  show 
small  sign  of  what  in  his  day  answered  to  scholarship  in  ours. 
Nor  did  he  go  apart  to  dwell  in  solitude,  as  did  the  oriental 
sages  before  his  time  and  the  mediaeval  saints  after  his  time, 
that  he  might  become  absorbed  in  God  and  develop  in  and  for 
himself  the  joys  and  satisfactions  of  a  pietistic  experience.  His 
solitudes,  and  they  were  frequent,  were  apparently  all  prepara- 
tions for  service.  In  one  significant  sentence  he  gives  explicitly 
this  interpretation  to  his  piety:  "  For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself, 
that  they  themselves  also  may  be  sanctified  in  truth."  Thus 
even  his  seeking  of  the  higher  life  was  not  for  himself ;  it  was  for 
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others.  That  the  service  of  others,  not  the  service  of  self,  and 
not  the  intermingling  of  the  service  of  self  with  the  service  of 
others,  was  the  motive  of  his  life,  he  distinctly  told  his  fol- 
lowers:  "The  Son  of  man,"  he  says,  "came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto,  but  to  minister  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many." 

If  his  life  thus  clearly  interprets  the  new  commandment  that 
he  gave  to  his  followers,  it  equally  interprets  the  principle  of 
life  which  he  enunciated  in  the  saying:  "Whosoever  shall  lose 
his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's,  the  same  shall  save  it." 
What  is  this  but  saying  that  self-sacrifice  is  the  method  of 
self-development  ?  That  his  followers  have  universally  recog- 
nized in  theory  that  self-sacrifice  and  struggle  for  others  is 
the  ethical  principle  which  Jesus  enunciates  is  evident  from 
two  facts :  they  have  universally  made  it  their  message  that  their 
Master  is  the  Savior  of  sinners,  and  they  have  universally  made 
the  cross  the  symbol  of  Christianity.  The  first  fact  illustrates 
their  understanding  of  the  ethics  of  Jesus,  that  the  struggle 
of  life  is  a  struggle  for  others,  and  the  object  of  that  strug- 
gle is  to  make  the  unfit  worthy  and  able  to  survive,  so  that 
the  less  fit  the  soul  is,  the  more  the  strong  should  endeavor 
to  save  him  from  his  own  undoing.  The  second  fact  illustrates 
their  understanding  of  the  ethics  of  Jesus,  that  self-sacrifice,  even 
to  the  extreme  limit,  is  to  be  welcomed  in  this  life  of  struggle 
for  others.  The  question  which  the  editor  of  the  Biblical 
World  has  asked  me  to  consider  in  this  paper,  "  Are  the  ethics  of 
Jesus  practicable  ?"  is  tantamount  to  the  question  :  Does  the  law, 
struggle  for  others,  carried  to  the  point  of  self-forgetfulness  and 
self-sacrifice,  that  the  unfit  may  be  made  fit  to  survive,  promise 
the  development  of  a  noble  race  and  the  ultimate  organization 
of  a  harmonious  social  order? 

The  two  contrasted  principles  —  the  self-seeking  and  the 
altruistic  —  have  had  historical  illustration  on  a  large  scale, 
though  both  have  been  materially  modified  by  the  instincts  of 
humanity,  so  that  the  contrast  is  not  so  clear  as  the  philosopher 
might  wish.  In  political  and  commercial  relations  the  law  of 
struggle  for  existence   has  had,  not   indeed   free   play,  for  the 
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selfish  instincts  of  humanity  have  been  restrained  by  humane 
sentiments  and  by  regard  for  the  opinion  of  mankind,  but  suffi- 
cient opportunity  to  indicate  what  its  results  would  be  if  unhin- 
dered by  religion,  conscience,  or  approbativeness.  That  that  law 
has  produced  jealousies,  strifes,  despotisms,  wars,  famines,  pesti- 
lences—  in  a  word,  social  misery,  widespread  and  awful  —  might 
not  be  accounted  a  conclusive  argument  against  it  by  the 
radical  apostle  of  such  individualism,  for  he  might  say,  The 
sooner  wars  and  pestilences  and  famine  do  their  destructive 
work  and  rid  the  world  of  its  weak  ones,  the  better ;  but  this 
law  has  done  nothing  to  produce  that  fine  type  of  character, 
that  "beyond-man,"  which  it  is  assumed  will  be  the  ultimate 
product  of  "struggle  for  existence  and  survival  of  the  fittest," 
The  self-seeker  never  succeeds  in  producing  a  self  which,  from 
any  point  of  view,  is  worth  surviving.  The  self-seeking  politi- 
cian who  cares  nothing  for  the  people  whom  he  governs ;  the 
self-seeking  merchant  who  cares  nothing  for  the  customers  he 
supplies ;  the  self-seeking  scholar  who  cares  only  to  accumulate 
knowledge,  but  not  at  all  to  communicate  it ;  even  the  self-seek- 
ing pietist,  whose  only  aim  is  to  secure  the  salvation  of  his  own 
little  soul,  and  peace  and  spiritual  pleasure  in  his  own  narrow 
life,  are  none  of  them  types  of  character  that  ever  have  been  or 
ever  can  be  admired.  On  the  contrary,  the  law  of  struggle  for 
others,  service  of  others,  self-sacrifice  for  others,  has  been  meas- 
urably the  law  of  the  family  in  its  best  estate.  In  the  ideal  family 
is  not  seen  a  struggle  for  existence,  leaving  the  weak  to  expire ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  child,  born  in  self-sacrifice,  is  nurtured  by 
self-sacrifice,  saved  from  the  perils  of  its  weakness,  ignorance, 
and  wilfulness  by  the  self-sacrificing  services  of  its  stronger,  wiser 
parents,  who  develop  their  own  character  in  developing  that  of 
the  child.  If  one  weary  of  the  perpetual  strifes  of  the  forum,  the 
market-place,  and  the  battlefield  seeks  for  some  spot  where  social 
harmony  is  approached,  even  though  it  be  not  fully  realized,  he 
will  look  for  it  in  that  household  in  which  the  law  of  self-sacrifice 
and  service  of  others,  of  the  wife  by  the  husband  and  of  the 
children  by  the  parents,  is  most  perfectly  illustrated.  Nowhere 
on   earth  are   the   ethical   principles  of  Jesus  Christ   so  nearly 
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exemplified  as  in  the  ideal  home ;  and  nowhere  is  harmonious 
and  joyous  social  order  so  nearly  realized. 

If  from  this  broad  and  not  wholly  satisfactory  contrast 
between  the  ethics  of  self-service  and  the  ethics  of  self-sacrifice 
we  turn  to  the  application  of  Christ's  principle  in  particular 
laws  of  life  which  he  has  formulated,  we  shall  find  its  practica- 
bility even  more  forcefully  illustrated.  I  have  space  in  this 
article  for  a  consideration  of  only  two  of  such  specific  applica- 
tions of  the  general  principle. 

Jesus  has  applied  this  principle  to  industrial  and  political  life 
in  the  law,  "Whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  servant,"  a  law  which  stands  in  direct  contrast  with,  "  Get 
all  you  can  and  keep  all  you  get."  This  law  of  Jesus  has  now 
come  to  be  recognized  as  ethically  fundamental  in  some  profes- 
sions where  it  was  not  formerly  so  recognized.  The  ecclesiastic 
who  tends  his  flock,  not  that  he  may  feed,  but  that  he  may  shear 
them,  suffers  under  universal  reprobation,  and,  if  he  falls  under 
the  suspicion  of  so  doing,  soon  loses  his  flock,  at  least  in  demo- 
cratic America.  The  physician  who  measures  his  service  by  the 
fee  he  receives  for  it  is  recognized  as  a  quack  who  violates  the 
fundamental  ethics  of  his  profession.  The  same  principle  is 
recognized  both  by  the  profession  and  the  public  as  the  principle 
which  governs  in  teaching,  and  it  is  growing  into  recognition  in 
the  law.  The  notion  that  the  end  of  life  is  self-service  is  theo 
retically  recognized  only  in  trade  and  commerce ;  and  even 
there  the  Christian  principle  is  practically  acted  upon  by  many 
who  have  never  formulated  it  in  their  thoughts.  The  successful 
millionaire  is  the  servant  of  the  public,  because  the  only  way  in 
which  to  accumulate  money  is  by  serving,  or  at  least  seeming  to 
serve,  the  many.  A  Gould  or  a  Vanderbilt  or  a  Morgan 
acquires  his  fortune  by  building  or  operating  a  railroad  which 
serves  innumerable  travelers  and  shippers,  and  in  general  the 
better  service  he  renders,  the  more  stable  and  enduring  his  for- 
tune. Mr.  Rockefeller  by  his  executive  ability  makes  illuminat- 
ing oil  cheaper  than  bottled  water,  for  oil  sells  at  20  cents  a 
gallon  and  Poland  water  at  40  cents.  It  is  not  necessary  nor 
even  legitimate  for  me  here  to  consider  either  the  motives  of  the 
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multimillionaire  or  the  methods  by  which  he  has  generally 
acquired  his  millions.  It  is  probable  that  in  most  cases  his 
motives  have  been  mixed,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  many  cases 
his  methods  have  not  been  reconcilable  with  Christian  principles. 
But,  even  were  it  true,  as  I  do  not  believe  it  is,  that  the  multi- 
millionaire is  never  actuated  by  the  ambition  to  be  the'  servant 
of  all ;  were  the  accusation  that  he  is  a  mere  money-maker 
always  a  just  accusation,  not,  as  I  think  it  is,  generally  unjust, 
the  demonstration  of  the  practicability  of  the  ethics  of- Jesus 
would  be  all  the  more  conclusive ;  since  it  would  then  appear 
that  this  law  of  industry  has  to  be  adopted  for  prudential  motives 
even  by  those  who  would  not  adopt  it  for  any  other.  Certain  it 
is  that  in  our  time  nearly  all  capital  is  what  is  called  active 
capital ;  that  is,  it  is  not  hoarded,  but  is  busy  serving  others ; 
and,  in  general,  the  greater  the  service,  the  greater  the  return 
to  him  who  employs  the  capital. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  in  our  commercial  age  no  one 
pretends  to  believe  in  the  practicability  of  the  counsel :  "  Lay 
not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth  where  moth  and  rust 
doth  corrupt  and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal."  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  practically  everybody  believes 
and  acts  upon  that  counsel.  When  Jesus  uttered  these  words, 
there  was  little  or  no  conception  of  the  usability  of  wealth  ;  it 
was  either  expended  for  sensual  pleasure  or  hoarded  ;  and,  if 
hoarded,  generally  in  one  of  two  ways  —  in  rich  garments  and 
hangings  which  could  be  concealed  from  the  tax-gatherer,  or  in 
jewels  or  coins  which  could  be  stored  away  in  a  pot,  and,  if 
necessary,  buried  in  the  ground.  The  moths  corrupted  the  one, 
the  thieves  broke  through  and  carried  off  the  other.  Jesus  con- 
demned, not  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  but  its  hoarding.  The 
man  who,  when  his  barns  were  full,  could  think  of  nothing  better 
to  do  than  to  build  bigger  barns  to  store  additional  harvests, 
Jesus  called  a  fool,  as  any  farmer  would  be  called  today  who 
had  not  sense  enough  to  send  his  harvests  to  the  market  where 
they  would  become  of  service  to  himself  by  becoming  of  service 
to  others.  On  the  contrary,  the  steward  who  so  invested  his 
lord's  five  pounds  that  he  made  them  earn  five  other  pounds  by 
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doing  service  to  others  who  needed  their  use,  Jesus  commended 
as  a  good  and  faithful  servant.  Hoarding  wealth  is  forbidden 
by  the  ethical  principles  of  Jesus ;  so  is  using  it  in  dissipating 
and  enervating  luxury ;  but  employing  it  in  the  service  of  the 
public  and  increasing  its  value  to  the  owner  by  making  it  of 
value  to 'the  public  is  not  forbidden  by  him.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  practical  application  of  his  fundamental  principle  that  he 
who  would  be  chief  among  you  should  be  servant  of  all. 

The  other  application  of  his  general  teaching  that  regard 
for  others,  not  enlightened  self-interest,  is  the  guiding  principle 
of  life  is  to  be  seen  in  his  instructions  regarding  the  treatment 
of  wrongdoers  by  those  who  are  threatened  by  or  suffer  from 
the  wrong. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  ethics  of  Jesus  forbid  all  use 
of  force  for  moral  ends ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  nothing 
in  either  his  instructions  or  his  life  which  justifies  such  a  conclu- 
sion, and,  on  the  other,  his  conclusion  is  much  more  compre- 
hensive. He  tells  his  disciples  that  when  they  are  smitten  they 
are  not  to  return  the  blow ;  when  they  are  reviled  they  are  not 
to  revile ;  that  they  are  to  return  blessing  for  cursing.  But  he 
neither  says  nor  implies  that  they  may  not,  by  voice  if  they  can, 
by  force  if  necessary,  protect  a  neighbor  from  unjust  assault  on 
person  or  on  reputation.  Jesus  does  not  forbid  a  parent  to  pro- 
tect his  children,  or  a  husband  his  wife,  or  a  friend  his  friend. 
He  does  not  condemn  all  use  of  force ;  but  he  does  discourage 
all  self-defense,  peaceable  or  otherwise.  And  the  reason  is 
very  clear:  no  man  is  a  good  judge  in  his  own  cause;  few  men 
are  competent  to  decide  what  are  their  own  rights,  or  whether 
those  are  truly  threatened  by  injustice.  So  far  from  discourag- 
ing all  conflict,  Jesus  warned  his  disciples  that  they  must  expect 
it  and  be  prepared  for  it ;  he  warned  them  that  he  had  come  to 
set  members  of  the  same  family  against  each  other,  and  he 
admonished  them  that  the  time  was  coming  when  they  must  sell 
their  garments  in  order  to  provide  themselves  with  swords. 
This  is  doubtless  metaphorical.  But  what  does  the  metaphor 
indicate,  if  not  that  there  are  times  when  the  use  of  force  will  be, 
not  only  permissible,  but  necessary  ? 
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When  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  doubtful,  his  example  is  its 
best  interpretation,  and  in  two  notable  instances  in  his  life  Jesus 
employed  force  in  a  very  vigorous  manner.  Once  was  when  he 
went  into  the  temple,  and,  finding  its  outer  courts  given  over  to 
corrupt  traffickers  and  the  worshipers  excluded,  he  drove  them 
out  with  a  vigor  of  indignation  from  before  which  they  all  fled 
abashed.  If  it  be  said  that  this  was  only  moral  force,  the 
answer  is,  on  the  one  hand,  that  moral  force  proved  in  this  case 
quite  as  effectual  as  physical  force,  and,  on  the  other,  that  it 
was  accompanied  by  physical  force  in  the  overturning  of  the 
money-changers'  tables  and  in  the  use  of  the  whip  of  small  cords 
to  drive  out  the  cattle.  The  other  instance  was  at  the  time  of 
his  arrest.  He  put  himself  between  his  disciples  and  the  guard  ; 
the  latter  fell  backward  before  him  to  the  ground ;  nor  was  it 
until  his  disciples,  aroused  from  their  stupor,  had  collected  their 
wits  and  fled,  that  he  surrendered  himself  to  his  persecutors. 
In  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  he  interposed  authoritatively  and 
forcefully  for  the  protection  of  others.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
not  only  did  not  use  force  to  protect  himself,  he  did  not  even 
by  peaceable  means  attempt  his  own  defense.  When  his  disci- 
ples were  rebuked  for  eating  wheat  in  the  fields  on  the  sabbath 
day,  he  defended  them  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  there  is  an  instance 
on  record  in  which  he  defended  himself  against  false  or  malicious 
accusations.  On  one  occasion  he  reported  such  an  accusation : 
"The  Son  of  man,"  he  said,  "came  eating  and  drinking,  and 
they  say,  Behold  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine  bibber;"  but  he 
disdained  to  reply  to  the  charge,  and  he  left  it  to  be  refuted  by 
others,  if  refuted  at  all.  This  is  the  principle  of  Jesus  :  not  non- 
resistance  to  evil ;  but.  Let  every  man  protect  his  neighbor  from 
evil  rather  than  himself ;    thus  will  protection  for  all  be  secured. 

Is  this  principle  practicable  in  execution  ?  It  may  some- 
times be  difficult,  or  even  impossible  to  draw  the  line  between 
self-protection  and  protection  of  others  ;  the  man  must  some- 
times protect  himself  in  order  to  protect  his  wife  and  children. 
But  the  difference  between  an  altruistic  and  a  self-centered 
motive  in  resisting  injustice  is  clear  enough  in  theory,  although 
the  two  are  always  liable  to  be  mixed    in  practice.     This  much 
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is  quite  clear,  that  society  has  already  largely  adopted  the  law 
laid  down  by  Jesus  on  this  subject.  The  next  of  kin  is  no 
longer  the  avenger  of  blood ;  the  personal  combat  is  no  longer 
the  means  of  personal  vindication  ;  the  duel  is  outlawed  ;  courts 
of  justice  are  organized  to  serve  as  impartial  defenders  of  the 
individual  against  the  wrongdoer ;  police  are  appointed  to  fur- 
nish their  immediate  protection.  When  this  principle  is  disre- 
garded, the  results  are  rarely  such  as  to  commend  its  violation. 
A  few  belated  men,  bringing  into  civilized  times  the  relics  of  a 
savage  age,  keep  a  loaded  pistol  in  the  house  to  protect  them- 
selves against  burglars ;  but  a  score  of  times  the  unfortunate 
self-defender  shoots  himself,  his  wife,  or  his  friend,  or  one  of  his 
children  gets  hold  of  the  pistol  and  shoots  himself  or  his  brother, 
as  against  the  one  rare  occasion  when  the  pistol  serves  its 
intended  purpose  as  a  protection  against  violence.  So  the  min- 
ister who,  attacked  for  heresy,  attempts  his  own  defense,  either 
by  letters  to  the  press  or  by  sermons  in  the  pulpit,  usually  suc- 
ceeds only  in  stirring  up  strife  in  his  church  and  deepening  the 
suspicion  of  his  orthodoxy ;  while  he  who  goes  on  with  his  work 
and  leaves  his  critics  wholly  unanswered  almost  invariably  finds 
friends  coming  to  his  rescue,  who  defend  him  far  more  effec- 
tively than  he  could  possibly  defend  himself. 

I  have  already  reached  the  limits  within  which  such  an  article 
as  this  must  necessarily  be  confined.  But  I  believe  that  the 
student  who  will  examine  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  to  see 
what  are  the  laws  of  life  which  he  deduces  from  his  funda- 
mental ethical  principle,  self-sacrifice  in  the  service  of  others, 
and  will  consider  the  relative  effect  of  their  application  and  that 
of  the  reverse  laws  of  conduct  to  the  various  situations  of  life, 
will  be  forced  to  the  conclusion,  not  only  that  the  ethical  prin- 
ciples inculcated  by  Jesus  are  practicable,  but  that  no  other 
ethical  principles  are  so,  and  that  the  failures  sometimes  attrib- 
uted to  Christianity  are  really  due  to  the  fact  that  Christianity 
as  inculcated  by  Jesus  Christ  has  never  yet  been  fully  tried. 


AMOS  THE  MAN  AND  THE  BOOK  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 
RECENT  CRITICISM. 


By  W.  G.  Jordan, 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Canada. 


The  nineteenth  century  was  essentially  a  period  of  criticism, 
and  nowhere  was  the  influence  of  the  critical  spirit  more  keenly 
felt  than  in  the  sphere  of  biblical  study.  Many  intelligent 
Christian  men  were  haunted  by  a  suspicion  that  the  "higher  criti- 
cism "was  inconsistent  with  real  reverence  and  an  enemy  to 
living  faith.  Like  all  other  forms  of  scientific  activity,  the 
"higher  criticism,"  or  the  critical  and  literary  study  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  approach 
it  sympathetically  and  seek  an  intelligent  view  of  its  methods 
and  aims.  Our  present  task,  however,  is  not  to  attempt  an 
explanation  and  defense  of  these  methods,  or  to  consider  what 
has  been  called  the  question  of  "gain  and  loss"  in  relation  to 
the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  but  to  confine  our  attention  to  one  small, 
important  document. 

The  modern  student  in  dealing  with  an  ancient  document 
considers  first  its  nature  as  a  piece  of  literature,  and  asks  :  Does 
it  possess  organic  unity,  or  can  it  be  divided  into  original  and 
secondary  elements  ?  In  any  endeavor  to  answer  this  question, 
each  case  must  be  settled  on  its  own  merits.  We  cannot  by  the 
application  of  general  principles  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of 
patient,  minute  investigation.  Still  one  may  be  allowed  to  bring 
forward  certain  considerations  which  show  that  the  question  is 
not  unfair  or  absurd.  The  book  of  Amos  takes  origin  from  the 
preaching  of  a  man  who  lived  and  worked  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  B.  C;  that  is,  six  changeful  centuries  come  in 
between  the  beginning  of  the  book  and  the  time  when  it  was 
reckoned  in  the  strict  sense  sacred  and  canonical.  During  those 
years  the  few  fragments  which  represent  this  man's  ministry 
passed  through  the   hands  of  many  pious  men — men  who  did 
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not  regard  it  as  part  of  an  infallible,  sacred  book  ;  men  who  did 
not  possess  our  modern  idea  of  literary  property ;  men  whose 
interest  in  the  religious  literature  of  their  nation  was  rather  that  of 
the  practical  worker  than  that  of  the  slavish  scribe  or  the  scientific 
student.  Under  such  circumstances  it  would  have  been  a  miracle 
of  the  most  mechanical  kind  if  the  book  had  come  to  us  in  the 
precise  form  that  left  the  hand  of  the  first  writer.  The  original 
message  was  addressed  directly  to  the  needs  of  the  hour  in  which 
it  had  its  birth,  but  it  was  felt  by  those  who  treasured  it  for 
future  use  that  it  was  honored  rather  than  harmed  by  the  addi- 
tions which  adapted  it  to  changed  conditions  and  new  needs. 

The  message  of  the  book  was  addressed  in  the  first  place  to 
northern  Israel ;  but  before  a  half-century  had  passed  away  that 
kingdom  met  the  fate  which  Amos  prophesied,  and  it  is  through 
the  godly  men  among  the  people  of  Judah  that  the  docu- 
ment comes  to  us.  That  fact  may  also  account  for  some  of  the 
additions  which  specialists  claim  to  have  discovered  in  this 
book.  This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  book  was  pre- 
served for  us  by  "  the  godly  kernel"  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  that  it  shared  for  a  long  time  in  the  activity  of  a  living  com- 
munity before  it  became  a  fixed  part  of  a  sacred  canon. 

Again,  that  important  event,  one  of  the  most  important  in 
Jewish  history,  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  marks  a  real  turning- 
point  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  brings  with  it  a  consequent 
change  in  the  prophetic  tone.  Before  the  exile  the  nation  had 
a  natural  life  that  was  rich  and  riotous,  and  a  political  life  of 
considerable  range  and  power.  The  prophets  were  compelled 
to  speak  in  a  bold,  almost  fierce,  style,  and  their  message  was 
largely  one  of  judgment  and  doom.  After  the  exile  the  nation 
was  broken  and  its  political  power  destroyed ;  the  ruin  that  the 
earlier  prophets  predicted  had  come  to  pass ;  the  national  weak- 
ness and  insignificance  drove  men  to  despair.  Then  the  pro- 
phetic voice  spoke  in  this  consoling  tone  :  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort 
ye,  my  people,  saith  your  God."  It  is  not,  then,  a  very  startling 
or  surprising  thing,  when  once  we  realize  the  circumstances,  if, 
when  the  older  oracles  were  collected  and  adapted  to  this  period, 
other  writings  of  more  hopeful  tone  were   scattered  among  the 
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dark  prophecies  which  had  secured  such  a  terrible  fulfilment. 
We  cannot  create  any  rigid  canons  of  criticism  out  of  these  his- 
torical facts,  but  we  do  well  to  note  that  true  criticism  is  not 
doctrinaire,  but  has,  as  one  of  its  essential  conditions,  a  sym- 
pathetic insight  into  the  real  life  of  those  ancient  times. 

In  the  fierce  light  that  has  beaten  upon  the  ancient  Hebrew 
documents,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  small  book  would 
escape;  for,  small  as  it  is  in  size,  it  is  of  great  significance  for  the 
light  that  it  throws  on  the  development  of  the  higher  prophetic 
teaching.  It  contains  144  verses,  and  out  of  these  twenty-eight 
are  regarded  as  secondary  by  the  most  thoroughgoing  critics  ; 
that  means,  say,  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  These  consist  of  eight 
short  passages  scattered  irregularly  throughout  the  book.  It 
is  not  proposed  to  remove  these  sections  from  the  book  or 
to  deny  that  they  have  a  meaning  and  value  of  their  own. 
The  comparison  of  analytic  students  to  the  young  king  who 
cut  the  prophetic  roll  to  pieces  and  cast  it  into  the  fire  is 
impertinent  as  well  as  misleading.  What  we  mean  just  now  is 
simply  that  if,  we  wish  to  discover  the  real  Amos  and  his  actual 
teaching,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
four-fifths  of  the  book  which  are  accepted  by  all  serious  students. 
These  results,  if  accepted  in  the  most  extreme  form  propounded 
by  any  specialist,  modify  the  traditional  view  of  the  man  and  the 
book  mainly  by  placing  a  stronger  emphasis  upon  the  things  that 
were  already  emphatic.  The  bold,  outstanding  features  of  the 
man's  teaching  are  made  to  stand  out  with  even  greater  rugged- 
ness  and  sharper  force. 

Some  have  questioned  the  belief  that  Amos  was  a  native  of 
Judah,  who  went  northward  on  a  special  mission  ;  they  think 
that  he  was  an  Israelite  who  fled  to  the  southern  kingdom  after 
he  met  with  persecution  in  his  own  land.  It  is  not  probable  that 
this  view  will  prevail  ;  but  the  fact  that  it  is  set  forth  by  careful 
scholars  emphasizes  a  point  that  was  already  apparent,  namely, 
that,  while  Amos  is  a  man  with  a  wide  outlook,  his  preaching  is  in 
the  main  directed  against  the  sins  of  northern  Israel — sins  which 
were  undermining  the  life  of  an  apparently  powerful  kingdom. 

The  second  point  that  receives  increased  emphasis  is  the  fact 
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that  this  preacher's  denunciations  are  directed,  not  against  the 
worship  of  foreign  gods,  but  rather  against  an  impure  worship 
of  Jehovah.  It  was  evident  before  that  the  chief  stress  was 
there,  but  advanced  criticism  makes  it  clear-cut  and  absolute. 
Amos  denounces  the  popular  worship  of  his  time  so  strongly 
that  he  seems  to  have  little  sympathy  with  public  religious  serv- 
ices. To  thoughtless  men  he  seemed  to  assail  religion,  but 
what  he  really  attacked  was  religiosity,  shallow  religious  senti- 
ment maniiesting  itself  in  rich  ceremonial,  but  with  no  power  to 
purify  the  spirit  and  control  the  conduct.  His  divergence  from 
the  popular  view  is  precisely  at  this  point ;  the  people  thought 
that  such  worship  was  acceptable  to  Jehovah  and  laid  him  under 
an  obligation  to  protect  them.  Amos  worked  from  the  thought 
of  the  righteousness  of  God  and  declared  that  He  must  punish 
the  wicked  nation  the  more  severely  because  of  its  special  rela- 
tion to  Him.  Jehovah  had  called  the  nation  out  of  Egypt, 
given  to  it  Nazarites,  and  sent  prophets,  and  this  miserable, 
sensuous,  immoral  worship  was  the  disappointing  result  of  all 
his  kindly  ministry. 

In  the  third  place,  the  advanced  view  maintains  that  it  was 
not  Amos  who  placed  over  against  Israel's  gloomy  prospect 
the  sweet  idyllic  picture  of  a  Davidic  restoration.  A  well-known 
French  scholar,  with  his  usual  flavor  of  the  boulevard,  described 
Amos  as  "  the  first  intransigeant  journalist,"  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  English  critics,  in  his  latest  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject, speaks  of  him  as  a  "  pessimist."  This  modern  phraseology 
applied  to  the  ancient  prophet  is  apt  to  mislead  us  if  we  take  it 
too  seriously.  This  fierce,  thoroughgoing  champion  of  a  nobler 
morality  attacked  the  religious  society  of  his  day  in  the  strength 
of  faith,  not  in  the  spirit  of  skepticism.  Such  mighty  faith  in  a 
righteous  God  and  in  the  moral  order  of  the  world  has  in  it  the 
promise  of  progress  and  the  hope  of  better  things.  If  the  man's 
limitations  are  strict  and  his  nearest  approach  to  a  gospel  the  cry, 
"  Seek  Jehovah,  the  true  righteous  Jehovah,  and  ye  shall  live," 
we  are  not  forced  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  hope  for  humanity 
and  that  God  has  utterly  failed.  Amos  was  preeminently  a 
preacher.     A  perfectly   rounded  system  of  theology,  even  such 
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theology  as  the  times  have  attained,  is  not  a  necessary  equip- 
ment of  the  powerful  preacher ;  he  must  reiterate  with  painful 
reiteration  the  one  great  lesson  that  his  age  needs  and  that  it 
is  so  slow  to  learn. 

If  we  accept  this  view,  we  find  a  plainness  and  directness 
about  this  man  Amos.  What  he  sees  he  sees  clearly  and 
expresses  sharply.  He  is  not  subtle  as  a  thinker ;  he  is  not 
emotional,  in  the  softer  sense  of  that  word,  though  in  his  own 
way  he  is  passionate  ;  he  is  one  of  those  who  listened  to  the  voice 
of  God,  and  yet  you  would  not  class  him  as  a  mystic.  Some 
find  in  him  a  certain  hardness  and  narrowness.  We  may  express 
this  more  kindly  by  saying  that  he  had  a  limited  work  to  do ; 
he  saw  it  distinctly,  and  confined  himself  to  his  proper  task. 
If  he  had  not  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic  side  of  reli- 
gious life,  we  may  find  a  partial  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the 
elaborate  ceremonialism  of  his  day  was  hopelessly  entangled  in 
impure  associations. 

Amos  tells  us  that  he  speaks  because  of  an  inward  need,  an 
overpowering  spiritual  impulse.  God  makes  some  men  to  see 
deeper  and  farther  than  the  common  crowd,  and  he  claims  to  be 
one  of  these.  God  does  not  send  judgments  without  a  cause, 
and  there  are  faithful  servants  of  righteousness  who  see  the 
divine  purpose  and  understand  its  meaning ;  the  judging  spirit 
of  God  presses  through  into  the  life  of  man,  and  God  speaks 
through  living  men.  This  is  a  cardinal  point  in  the  simple 
creed  of  Amos.  In  so  far  as  that  needs  proof  it  proves  itself. 
Amos  commends  himself  "to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God."  The  proof  is  not  simply  in  the  man's  insight 
and  foresight.  It  may  be  that  a  pure,  strong  man  could  easily 
see  that  such  worship  was  mere  trifling,  that  this  boastful  pros- 
perity was  hollow  and  doomed  to  perish  in  a  world  where  right- 
eousness moves  on  to  final  victory ;  but  the  man's  real  power  is 
felt  in  the  positive  message  which  he  opposes  to  the  coarse,  self- 
satisfied  life  of  the  time. 

This  message  gathers  up  the  noblest  teaching  of  the  past 
and,  by  fixing  men's  thoughts  on  that  which  is  essential,  prepares 
for  the  future.  It  grows  out  of  a  clear  faith  in  a  righteous  God, 
who  rules  in  the  heavens  and  on  earth,  who  manifests  himself  in 
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the  natural  world,  and  controls  the  destinies  of  nations.  A 
power  or  tendency,  not  ourselves,  making  for  righteousness 
expresses  very  imperfectly  this  man's  thought  of  God.  But  in 
his  view  God  certainly  is  a  tremendous  power  who  will  make 
righteousness  to  triumph,  even  if  such  triumph  means  the  scat- 
tering of  his  own  privileged  people.  From  this  great  thought, 
not  speculatively  investigated,  but  practically  applied,  springs 
the  whole  of  what  is  called  the  theology  of  Amos.  Some  able 
expositors  tell  us  that  in  the  teaching  of  this  prophet  the  moral 
factor  overbalances  all  else,  so  that  his  concern  is  rather  with 
morality  than  religion.  This  is  a  distinction  that  the  prophet 
himself  would  hardly  have  recognized ;  what  we  call  morality 
was  to  him  the  practical  side  of  religion.  Though  there  was 
much  show  of  religious  worship,  he  branded  the  life  of  the 
nation  as  irreligious,  because  there  was  so  much  coarse  indul- 
gence, unbridled  greed,  and  boastful  violence.  Religion  to  him 
is  the  fear  of  God  which  cleanses  the  heart  and  controls  the  con- 
duct, making  men  just  because  he  is  righteous,  and  kind  because 
he  has  pity  for  the  poor.  Religion  is  so  often  in  danger  of  being 
buried  in  superstition  or  frozen  into  cold  conventionalities  that 
we  do  well  to  recognize  the  essential  nature  of  this  simple, 
apparently  commonplace  truth  —  a  truth  which  lies  at  the  very 
heart  of  this  man's  clear,  strong  teaching. 

The  teaching  of  Amos  is  a  healthy  protestantism,  not  using 
the  word  in  any  narrow  sectarian  sense.  It  is  the  protest  of  a 
strong,  simple  faith  against  the  religion  which  dishonors  God  and 
degrades  man.  The  history  of  human  thought,  including  the 
many  conflicts  in  the  realm  of  religion,  seems  to  teach  very 
clearly  this  great  lesson.  Skepticism  or  agnosticism  can  never 
contend  successfully  against  superstition.  Subtle  argument  of 
a  negative  character  and  flippant  mockery  spend  themselves  in 
vain  against  that  which,  even  in  crude,  coarse  forms,  has  its  roots 
deep  down  in  the  human  heart.  The  protest  which  is  to  make 
religion  more  rational  and  more  moral  must  spring  from  a  living 
faith  in  a  righteous  God. 

This  teaching  has  in  it  the  promise  of  a  more  universal  reli- 
gion. It  is  through  his  morality,  or  on  the  practical  side,  that 
he  transcends  the  narrow,  national  limits.      He  sees  that  morality 
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is  not  tribal  or  sectarian.  When  we  read  the  first  chapters  of 
his  book,  we  note  how  clearly  he  recognizes  the  truth  that  all 
nations  must  be  measured  by  the  same  standard,  and  that  truth- 
seeking  men  everywhere  may  be  fairly  expected  to  distinguish 
between  that  which  is  honorable  and  that  which  is  shameful. 
This  leveling-up  seemed  to  shallow  men  to  be  unpatriotic,  but  it 
was  really  a  higher  patriotism,  while  it  suggested  a  true  univer- 
salism  and  a  larger  humanitarianism.  He  did  not  deny  God's 
special  kindness  to  Israel ;  but  for  him  that,  instead  of  being 
a  ground  for  false  security,  led  to  a  deeper  searching  of  heart, 
and  the  application  of  a  severer  standard  :  What  manner  of  men 
ought  we  to  be  who  are  elected  by  a  righteous  God  ? 

There  is  further  the  promise  of  the  individual  spiritual  expe- 
rience, which  is  found  in  growing  form  in  Jeremiah,  and  which 
comes  to  such  rich  fulfilment  in  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles. 
True,  the  message  of  Amos  was  to  the  community  ;  his  fiercest 
denunciations  are  flung  against  the  blind  leaders  of  a  society 
that  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  His  was  a  social  gospel  seeking 
to  break  down  caste  and  to  build  up  a  real  brotherhood.  His 
attack  was  against  anti-social  vices,  which  destroy  true  fellow- 
ship and  dissolve  the  common  bond.  But  the  way  in  which 
he  states  his  own  experience,  and  his  plea,  in  the  name  of  God 
and  goodness,  for  a  more  human  and  humane  feeling,  prepares 
the  way  for  that  value  of  the  individual  man  without  which  the 
highest  social  life  is  not  possible.  In  our  own  day  of  keen  com- 
petition and  great  social  inequalities  we  may  well  listen  to  the 
clear,  strong  voice  which  comes  to  us  across  the  centuries, 
reminding  us  that  the  poor  and  ignorant  are  "our  own  flesh  and 
blood." 

This  brief  review  is  necessarily  imperfect,  but  it  shows  that, 
in  the  light  of  the  most  advanced  criticism,  if  the  prophet  is 
no  longer  a  vulgar  prodigy,  he  is  still  wonderful.  We  may  thank 
God  that  there  was  such  a  man  as  Amos  in  that  rude,  restless 
time.  He  calls  forth  our  reverence  by  his  clear  vision,  his  fear- 
less honesty,  his  unflinching  courage.  Not  with  superstitious 
awe,  but  in  brotherly  love,  we  claim  for  him  a  high  place  among 
the  noblest  servants  of  the  eternal  God,  who  never  leaves  him- 
self without  a  witness. 


THE  CORONATION  OF  JOASH. 


By  Professor  E.  L.  Curtis, 
Yale  Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


2  KINGS   II  :  4-12.' 

4  And  in  the  seventh  year  Jehoi- 
ada  sent  and  fetched  the  captains 
over  hundreds,  of  the  Carites  and 
of  the  guard,  and  brought  them  to 
him  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  he  made  a  covenant  with 
them,  and  took  an  oath  of  them  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  shovi^ed 

5  them  the  king's  son.  And  he 
commanded  them,  saying.  This  is 
the  thing  that  ye  shall  do  :  a  third 
part  of  you,  that  come  in  on  the 
sabbath,  shall  be  keepers  of  the 

6  watch  of  the  king's  house  ;  and  a 
third  part  shall  be  at  the  gate  Sur ; 
and  a  third  part  at  the  gate  behind 
the  guard :  so  shall  ye  keep  the 
watch  of  the  house,  and  be  a  bar- 

7  rier.  And  the  two  companies  of 
you,  even  all  that  go  forth  on  the 
sabbath,  shall  keep  the  watch  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  about  the 

8  king.  And  ye  shall  compass  the 
king  round  about,  every  man  with 
his  weapons  in  his  hand  ;  and  he 
that  Cometh  within  the   ranks,  let 

,  him  be  slain :  and  be  ye  with  the 
king  when  he  goeth  out,  and  when 
g  he  Cometh  in.  And  the  captains 
over  hundreds  did  according  to 
all  that  Jehoiada  the  priest  com- 
manded :  and  they  took  every 
man  his  men,  those  that  were  to 
come  in  on  the  sabbath,  with  those 
that  were  to  go  out  on  the  sab- 
bath, and  came  to  Jehoiada  the 
10  priest.  And  the  priest  delivered 
to  the  captains  over  hundreds  the 
spears  and  shields  that  had  been 
King  David's,  which  were  in  the 


"     B. 

2    CHRON.    23:  I-II. 

1  And  in  the  seventh  year  Jehoi- 
ada j/r<?«^/^^«^fl^^z>;«^^^  and  took 
the  captains  of  hundreds,  Azariah 
the  son  of  Jeroham,  and  Ishmael 
the  son  of  Jehohanan,  and  Azariah 
the  son  of  Obed,  and  Maaseiah  the 
son  of  Adaiah,  and Elishaphat  the 
son  of  Zichri,  into  covenant  with 

2  him.  And  they  went  about  in 
fudah,  and  gathered  the  Levites 
out  of  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  and 
the  heads  of  fathers'  houses  of 
Israel,  and  they  came  to  ferusa- 

3  lent.  And  all  the  congregation 
made  a  covenant  with  the  king 
in  the  house  of  God.  And  he  said 
unto  them,  Behold,  the  king's  son 
shall  reign,  as  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  concerning  the  sons  of  Da- 

4  vid.  This  is  the  thing  that  ye 
shall  do  :  a  third  part  of  you,  that 
come  in  on  the  sabbath,  of  the 
priests  and  of  the  Levites,  shall  be 

5  porters  of  the  doors ;  and  a  third 
part  shall  be  at  the  king's  house  ; 
and  a  third  part  at  the  gate  of  the 
foundation :  and  all  the  people 
shall  be  in  the  courts  of  the  house 

6  of  the  Lord.  But  let  none  come 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  save  the 
priests,  and  they  that  minister  of 
the  Levites ;  they  shall  come  in, 
for  they  are  holy :  but  all  the  people 
shall  keep  the  watch  of  the  Lord. 

7  And  .the  Levites  shall  compass  the 
king  round  about,  every  man 
with  his  weapons  in  his  band ; 
and  whosoever  cometh  into  the 
house,  let  him  be  slain  :  and  be  ye 
with  the  king  when  he  cometh  in, 


■  The  deuterographs  are  here  presented  in  the  text  of  the  Revised  Version. 
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11  house  of  the  Lord.  And  the 
guard  stood,  every  man  with  his 
weapons  in  his  hand,  from  the 
right  side  of  the  house  to  the  left 
side  of  the  house,  along  by  the 
altar  and  the  house,  by  the  king 

12  round  about.  Then  he  brought 
out  the  king's  son,  and  put  the 
crown  upon  him,  and  gave  him 
the  testimony ;  and  they  made  him 
king,  and  anointed  him ;  and  they 
clapped  their  hands,  and  said,  God 
save  the  king. 


8  and  when  he  goeth  out.  So  the 
Levites  and  all  Judah  did  accord- 
ing to  all  that  Jehoiada  the  priest 
commanded  :  and  they  took  every 
man  his  men,  those  that  were  to 
come  in  on  the  sabbath,  with  those 
that  were  to  go  out  on  the  sab- 
bath ;  for  Jehoiada  the  priest  dis- 

9  missed  not  the  courses.  And 
Jehoiada  the  priest  delivered  to 
the  captains  of  hundreds  the 
spears,  and  bucklers,  and  shields 
that  had  been  King  David's,  which 

10  were  in  the  house  oj  God.  And 
he  set  all  the  people,  every  man 
with  his  weapon  in  his  hand,  from 
the  right  side  of  the  house  to  the 
left  side  of  the  house,  along  by  the 
altar  and  the  house,  by  the  king 

1 1  round  about.  Then  they  brought 
out  the  king's  son,  and  put  the 
crown  upon  him,  and  gave  him 
the  testimony,  and  made  him 
king :  and  Jehoiada  and  his  sons 
anointed  him  ;  and  they  said,  God 
save  the  king. 


NOTES   ON   A. 

Vs.  4.  Carites,  or  Carians,  occurs  only  here  and  in  2  Sam.  20 :  28,  where 
the  Qert  has  "  Cherethites  ; "  these  latter  are  mentioned  with  the  "  Pelethites," 
2  Sam.  8:18;  15:18;  20:7;  I  Kings  1 138,  44.  This  possibly  should  be  the 
reading  in  our  passage.  But,  whichever  reading  is  adopted,  the  reference  to 
foreign  troops  seems  beyond  question.  Runners  is  a  term  elsewhere  applied 
to  members  of  the  royal  bodygard,  i  Sam.  22  :  17;  2  Kings  10 :  25. 

Vss.  5-7.  This  narrative  is  not  perfectly  clear  or  easily  understood.  Vs. 
6  is  quite  unintelligible,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  gloss.  The  most  probable 
explanation  of  the  verses  as  a  whole  is  that  on  weekdays  one-third  of  the 
guard  was  at  the  temple  and  two-thirds  at  the  palace,  but  on  sabbaths  the 
reverse.  Jehoiada  now  arranges  that  the  three  companies  should  be  at  the 
temple,  and  that  Athaliah  should  have  no  troops  at  her  disposal  at  the  palace. 

Vs.  10.  Both  Kittel  and  Benzinger,  recent  commentators,  regard  this 
verse  as  a  gloss.  The  former  suggests  that  it  may  have  come  into  the  narrative 
of  Kings  from  Chronicles,  since  in  the  latter  such  a  provision  of  arms  for  the 
Levites  is  natural.     The  foreign  troops,  however,  would  not  need  them. 

Vs.  12.     ri^l2?  testimony  is  undoubtedly  a  corruption  from  nill?22  brace- 

T   : 

/if/ly  (insignia  of  royalty,  as  is  shown  from  their  mention  in  2  Sam.  i:io). 
The  word  in  the  original  is  governed  by  the  same  verb  as  crown  (RVAf).  A 
testimony  or  book  would  not  be  placed  on  one. 
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NOTES   ON   B. 

Vs.  I.  The  fact  that  personal  names  are  given  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
an  evidence  of  a  writer's  fuller  information.  The  truth  is,  however,  that 
where  history  was  a  blank  later  Jewish  writers  were  fond  of  constructing  it  in 
detail  with  such  elements  as  personal  names. 

Vs.  2.  Heads  of  the  fathers  is  a  technical  expression  used  by  the  chron- 
icler.    2  Chron.  19:8;  Ezra  1:5;  3:12;  8  :  29 ;  Neh.  8:13. 

Vs.  5.  "lic^n  ^^^  foundation,  a  corruption  of  "l^Q  Sur  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  A.  Since  no  gate  Sur  is  known,  this  is  probable  a  corruption  for 
sus,  "horse."  The  horse  gate  is  mentioned  as  the  place  of  the  death  of 
Athaliah. 

Vs.  1 1.  The  anointing  is  here  restricted  to  the  priests.  Out  of  the  single 
set  of  actors  mentioned  in  A  the  author  of  B  has  made  a  double  set :  Levites, 
who  are  thought  of  as  serving  in  the  temple  in  regular  courses  (vs.  8),  and 
laymen  (all  Judah,  vs.  8) ;  and  thus  the  coronation  is  accomplished  with  the 
help  of  a  great  concourse  of  people.  The  chief  function  of  the  Levites  seems 
to  have  been  the  preservation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  temple.  In  B  whosoever 
enters  the  temple  is  to  be  slain  (vs.  7),  while  in  A  whoever  endeavors  to  break 
through  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers  is  to  be  slain  (vs.  8).  This  latter  order  is  a 
natural  precaution  against  any  attempt  of  the  adherents  of  the  bloody 
Athaliah  to  cut  off  the  young  prince.  The  narrative  of  B  is  necessarily 
somewhat  confused  from  the  retention  of  so  much  of  A  and  the  endeavor  to 
adjust  the  old  material  to  the  new  conception  of  history. 

In  comparing  these  deuterographs  as  a  whole,  we  notice  first  that  B 
is  dependent  upon  A.  They  are  not  two  independent  accounts  of  the 
same  event,  but  the  writer  of  B  had  A  before  him.  This  is  clearly 
seen  from  the  verbal  agreements.  The  identity  of  language  is  too  fre- 
quent to  be  explained  in  any  other  way,  and  this  is  only  one  of  very 
many  instances  where  the  author  of  Chronicles  made  direct  use  of  i 
and  2  Kings.  B  is  a  clear  copy  of  A,  with  alterations  and  additions 
indicated  by  the  italics  in  the  above  text.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
in  some  instances  the  construction  of  words  retained  has  been  changed. 

We  notice,  secondly,  that  through  these  alterations  and  additions 
the  impression  conveyed  by  B  of  the  formation  of  the  conspiracy  and 
of  the  agents  through  whom  Joash  was  enthroned  is  quite  different 
from  that  given  by  A.  Both  agree  in  the  fact  that  Jehoiada  conspired 
at  first  with  the  centurions.  According  to  A  these  centurions  were 
officers  of  the  Carites  and  runners  (RVM),  the  royal  foreign  bodyguard, 
elsewhere  called  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  (see  notes),  who  took  such 
a  prominent  part  in  the  enthronement  of  Solomon.  These  captains  are 
brought  into  the  temple,  and  there  with  an  oath,  the  youthful  prince 
being  shown  to  them,  the  compact  is  made. 
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In  B  the  Carites  and  runners  or  foreign  troops  disappear,  and  the 
centurions  are  clearly  Levitical  chiefs,  whose  names  are  given.  They 
also  act  as  intermediaries  for  a  much  larger  conspiracy.  Through 
them  the  Levites  and  the  principal  men  of  Israel  are  gathered  out  of 
all  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  all  this  congregation  enters  into  a  covenant, 
and  unto  this  multitude  it  is  declared  that  the  king's  son  shall  reign. 

According  to  A  the  youthful  prince  is  crowned  and  hailed  first  as 
king  in  the  midst  of  the  foreign  troops  who  have  been  arranged  for  his 
protection  and  stand  guard  within  and  without  the  temple.  Accord- 
ing to  B  the  companies  which  have  been  arranged  and  stand  guard  are 
Levites  and  companies  of  the  people,  and  only  priests  and  Levites  are 
admitted  within  the  temple,  and  special  care  is  taken  that  no  others 
enter  the  sanctuary. 

A  probably  gives  an  accurate  account  of  the  event.  The  corona- 
tion of  the  young  prince  is  a  bold  coup  d^etat  undertaken  by  the  priest 
Jehoiada  with  the  assistance  of  the  foreign  bodyguard.  Solomon  was 
made  king  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  i  Kings  i  :  38-40.  A  con- 
spiracy such  as  is  described  in  B,  formed  with  leaders  throughout  all 
Judah  and  accompanied  by  their  assembling  in  Jerusalem,  could  hardly 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  Athaliah  or  have  met  with  no  counter- 
movement  on  her  part,  but,  according  to  both  narratives,  she  was 
taken  by  complete  surprise. 

The  motive  of  the  reconstructed  narrative  of  B  is  clear.  In  view 
of  the  stringency  with  which  the  later  Jews  guarded  the  temple  from 
profanation  by  foreigners,  the  author  of  Chronicles  could  not  realize 
that  the  high-priest  could  have  called  upon  the  royal  foreign  body- 
guard for  service  in  the  temple,  or  in  his  ignorance  he  may  have  fancied 
that  these  Carites  and  runners  were  Levites.  Hence  he  substituted 
Levites  for  them  and  made  the  whole  movement  an  ecclesiastical  one. 
But  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Ezekiel  (44  :  6  f.)  that  in  early  times 
foreigners  were  admitted  into  the  sanctuary.  The  prophet  brings  as  a 
complaint  of  Jehovah  against  Israel  that  they  "brought  in  aliens  uncir- 
cumcised  in  heart  and  uncircumcised  in  flesh  to  be  in  the  sanctuary  to 
profane  it."  The  early  kings  seem  then  to  have  guarded  the  temple 
with  their  foreign  troops,  and  the  reconstructed  narrative  B  is  but  one 
of  many  instances  in   i  and  2  Chronicles  where  history  is  idealized. 
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The  earliest  forms  of  dwelling  in  Palestine  appear  to  have 
been  caves,  in  some  cases  of  natural  formation,  but  more  usually 
largely  artificial.  The  softer  layers  of  the  limestone  rock,  which 
is  plentiful  all  over  the  country,  largely  lend  themselves  to  such 
work.  In  the  cliffs  near  Beit  Jebrin,  Jericho,  Safed,  and  other 
places  there  are  remains  of  the  most  complicated  and  elaborate 
dwellings.  Today,  with  the  excepticfn  of  certain  cave-monas- 
teries in  the  Wady  Kelt  near  Jericho,  few  are  inhabited.  Houses 
built  against  cliffs  not  unfrequently  have  a  cave  as  a  back 
chamber.     Such  was  the  traditional  birthplace  of  our  Lord. 

The  most  ancient  of  used  dwellings  are  the  tents  of  the 
bedouin,  which  probably  appear  today  much  as  they  did  when 
they  were  the  homes  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  early  Israel.^  The 
bedouin  tent  is  made  of  goat's  hair  woven  in  long  strips,  and  is 
a  very  different  kind  of  construction  from  what  our  western  ideas 
associate  with  the  word  "tent."  It  looks  a  shapeless  mass,  pro- 
duced by  an  enormous  black  or  dark-brown  blanket  thrown  over 
a  number  of  poles,  the  number  of  which  varies  with  the  wealth 
and  position  of  the  inhabitants.  The  sheikh  may  have  from  nine 
to  two  dozen  poles  to  his  single  tent ;  the  poorest,  but  two  or 
three.  The  poles  are  usually  grouped  in  three  rows,  and  thus 
the  larger  tents  may  readily  be  divided  into  three  parts  —  a  right- 
hand  side  for  the  men,  a  left  for  the  women,  and  a  center  for 
guests. 

The  encampment  consists  of  a  number — from  three  or  four 
up  to  many  hundred  —  tents  arrayed  in  a  circle  or  a  semicircle, 
or  in  long  parallel  rows.  The  tribe  or  subtribe  moves  gradually 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  water  supplies  as   the  verdure  on  the 

'Numb.  ^4:5. 
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uplands  gradually  dries  away.  The  large  tribes  —  the  typical 
bedouin — emerge  every  spring  from  Arabia,  and  each  division 
year  by  year  with  the  greatest  regularity  migrates  to  the  same 
camping-grounds.    Those  familiar  with  their  habits  know  exactly 


Photograph  by  E.  J  .  G. 
A  CLIFF  MONASTERY  IN  THE  WADY  KELT 

in  what  district  to  find  any  given  tribe  each  summer.  The  unex- 
pected blackening  of  the  distant  plains  or  valleys  by  the  incursion 
of  a  tribe  is  always  a  sign,  up  to  quite  lately  a  much-dreaded  one, 
of  some  unusual  occurrence  in  their  ordinary  grounds  :  either  the 
locusts  have  come,  or  the  springs  have  dried,  or  may  be  some 
hostile  tribe  has  beaten  them  off  and  destroyed  their  herbage. 
Several  times,  though  not  in  recent  years,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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higher  ground  around  have  viewed  with  dismay  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  and  plain  of  Esdraelon  swarming  with  the  black  tents  of 
the  Beni-Sakkar  or  the  ' Aneezeh.     When  they  have  passed  over 


Photograph  by  E.  J.  G. 
BOATMEN  AND  BEDOUIN  ON  THE  UPPER  JORDAN 

the  country  it  is  as  bare  as  if  the  locusts  had  been  over  it. 
Such  incursions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Midianites  of  old.' 

Smaller  tribes  winter  in  Palestine,  their  winter  quarters  being 
usually  a  protected  valley  near  springs ;  and  when  the  place  has 
been  deserted,  it  is  known  by  the  circles  of  stones,  marking 
former  positions  of  the  tents,  and  the  long  heaps    of  bowlders 

»Judg.  6:4,5. 
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piled  above  the  last  resting-places  of  members  of  the  tribe.  The 
wealth  of  the  bedouin  is  in  their  camels  and  horses,  their  sheep 
and  goats ;  their  occupations  are  with  their  flocks ;  their  recrea- 
tions are  fighting  and  pilfering.  Thieves  and  robbers  they  are 
by  instinct.  The  only  redeeming  virtues  in  their  character  are 
those  of  hospitality  and,  under  certain  conditions,  absolute 
fidelity  to  their  promises.  The  former  I  have  already  referred 
to :  a  guest  who  has  eaten  with  them  must  be  protected  from 
all  harm.  This  protection,  of  course,  only  applies  to  the  par- 
ticular tribe  with  which  the  guest  has  lodged,  but  he  will  be 
.escorted  in  peace  to  neighboring  friendly  tribes.  With  respect 
to  fidelity  to  their  pledges  it  may  be  said  that  their  oath,  when 
given  under  certain  forms,  cannot  be  broken  ;  a  tribe  breaking  its 
word  under  these  conditions  would  run  risk  of  extermination  by 
other  tribes.  To  the  northeast  of  Damascus  there  is  a  large 
tribe  of  bedouin  known  as  the  Saleeby  tribe.  These  people  have 
for  many  centuries  been  unlike  all  other  bedouin  in  that  no 
member  of  the  tribe  is  allowed  to  ride  a  horse.  Tradition  states 
that  this  is  a  perpetual  punishment  for  some  act  of  infidelity  in 
the  far  past.  Instead  of  horses  they  ride  white  asses,  and  have 
devoted  so  much  care  and  attention  to  the  breeding  of  these 
beasts  that  now  the  finest  white  asses  3  in  the  East  come  from 
them.  The  neighboring  tribes  insist  on  their  carrying  out  their 
old  customs,  but  in  return  they  all  agree  not  to  raid  them,  as 
they  consider  without  horses  the  tribe  is  unable  fairly  to  protect 
itself.  A  few  years  ago  a  bedouin  tribe  from  the  south  of  Moab 
did  raid  these  people,  but  in  doing  so  called  forth  the  unanimous 
disapproval  of  the  other  tribes,  which  finally  compelled  them  to 
return  all  their  booty. 

The  bedouin  are  the  most  conservative  race  under  the  sun ; 
their  habits  and  traditions  have  been  unchanged  for  millenniums. 
Their  religion,  though  nominally  Moslem,  is  probably  much  as  it 
was  long  years  before  Mahommed  or  Christ  or  Moses  —  a  super- 
stitious paganism.  The  bedowy  has  touched  all  the  civilizations 
of  the  East.  Egyptians,  Hittites,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Syri- 
ans,  Persians,    Romans,    Greeks,   the    great    Arab  and    Turkish 

3  White  asses  seem  to  have  been  admired  in  antiquity  as  they  are  today  (Judg.  5:10). 
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empires,  have  all  passed  him  by,  but  have  left  him  utterly  unaf- 
fected. Today  he  stolidly  views  from  the  borders  of  his  great 
home — the  desert  —  the  "iron  horse"  from  Damascus  carrying 
away  the  grain  of  the  Hauran,  as  he  has  witnessed  the  hosts  of 
Egypt,  the  great  roads  of  Rome,  and  the  great  Graeco-Roman 
civilization,  each  in  turn,  appear  and  dissolve  on  the  same  spot. 

At  present  the  power  of  the  bedouin  is  under  a  cloud.  The 
Turks,  very  wisely  from  their  point  of  view,  have  done  all  they 
could  to  make  life  difificult  for  them  as  nomads,  and  all  they 
could  to  induce  them  to  take  to  a  stationary  life.  When  a  "son 
of  the  desert"  takes  to  living  in  stone  houses,  as  many  have  done 
in  the  Hauran,  where  ruined  cities  wait  ready  at  hand  for  them, 
he  is  the  object  of  scorn  to  his  fellows  and  a  fresh  subject  for 
oppressive  taxation  to  the  Turks.  In  the  Huleh  valley  a  kind 
of  compromise  has  been  effected ;  here  bedouin  have  taken  to  a 
more  or  less  fixed  life  in  tents  made,  not  of  goat's  or  camel's 
hair,  but  of  plaited  reeds.  They  cannot  leave,  as  instinct  would 
impel  them,  because  their  cattle  are  buffaloes  that  wallow  in  the 
marshes,  and  their  occupation  is  largely  plaiting  mats,  etc.,  from 
the  reeds  around  them. 

These  seminomadic  tribes  naturally  lead  us  up  to  the  fixed 
population  — the  country  folk  and  townsmen.  The  village  of 
the  fellah  is  little,  if  at  all,  superior  in  comfort  to  the  camp  of 
the  bedowy.  From  earliest  times  the  villages  have  been  erected 
on  high  ground,'^  on  the  sloped  hillside,  or,  in  flat  districts,  on 
the  highest  available  knolls.  Most  of  the  so-called  tells  in  the 
country  are  the  sites  of  old  towns  or  villages.  They  are  found 
to  consist  of  a  foundation  of  rock  or  earth  slightly  above  the 
general  level  of  the  plain,  and  above  that  the  accumulated 
debris  of  a  long  series  of  buildings,  each  successive  set  being 
built  on  the  ruins  of  the  former.  The  choice  of  the  site  seems 
often  to  have  been  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  when  once  adopted  is 
seldom  changed.  Many  villages  today  are  undoubtedly  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  spots  as  in  Bible  times.  The  strange  thing  is  that 
oftentimes  villages  are  far  away  from  the  water  supply,  which,  in 

*  Hence,  perhaps,  i  Kings  20:23.  The  Syrian  possessions , were  largely  in  the 
great  plain  of  Damascus. 
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a  land  where  every  drop  of  water  has  to  be  carried  by  hand  in 
earthen  pots  or  in  goat  skins,  seems  inconvenient  enough  to 
suggest  a  change.  Not  a  few  villages  I  know  of  are  over  a  mile 
from  the  regular  supply  of  water ;  in  the  case  of  some  of  these 
there  is  evidence  that  in  olden  times  there  were  aqueducts  to 


Photograph  by  E.  J.  G. 
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bring  water  from  the  source  directly;  but  today,  as  for  centuries 
past,  all  must  be  done  by  manual  labor. 

The  village  dwelling  is  still,  as  a  rule,  a  most  primitive  build- 
ing. Many  houses  consist  of  nothing  but  four  walls  built  of 
rough  unhewn  stones,  held  together  with  layers  of  a  cement 
which  is  little  more  than  mud,  and  roofed  with  rough  logs  cov- 
ered in  with  brushwood  and  a  thick  layer  of  mud.  The  floor  is 
of  mud,  stamped  hard.  Whole  villages,  in  spite  of  the  examples 
of  near  neighbors,  refuse  to  adopt  so  simple  an  improvement  as 
a  chimney;  and  the  inhabitants  are  content  that  from  year  to 
year  all  the  suffocating  fumes  from  their  wood  fires  should  pour 
out  of  their  front  door ! 
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Another  instance  of  the  disregard  for  comfort  and  sweet 
fresh  air  is  seen  in  that  most  prominent  object  in  all  villages,  the 
village  "dung  hill," s  on  which  are  piled,  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, dust,  dirt,  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds.  When  a  wind  arises, 
from  this  heap  are  blown  clouds  of  irritating  ashes  and  dust. 
The  "dung  hill"  is  usually  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  village, 
just  where  the  poor  beggars  —  the  blind  and  maimed  —  collect 
for  alms.^     Here,  too,  Job  in  his  affliction  probably  sat.^ 

A  house  a  little  above  the  meanest  will  have  an  unglazed 
window  closed  by  a  primitive  wooden  shutter ;  also  a  hole  in 
the  roof  to  act  as  a  chimney,  and  two  or  three  alcoves  in  the 
wall. 

One  of  these  last  is  specially  characteristic.  It  is  a  deep 
alcove  on  one  side  of  the  room,  about  six  feet  long  and  six  or 
seven  high,  in  which  are  stored,  during  the  day,  the  mattresses^ 
and  bed-covers,  known  as  lehafs,  used  for  sleeping  in  at  night. 
Another  small  alcove  may  be  for  a  lamp.  The  floor  may  be 
roughly  cemented  and  raised,  except  around  the  door,  where  a 
square  is  left,  at  the  level  of  the  outside,  to  receive  the  slippers. 

At  one  side  of  the  room  there  often  are  a  number  of  tall  clay 
vats  for  holding  the  annual  supply  of  grain  for  the  family.  Into 
each  of  these  the  grain  is  poured  at  the  top,  and  let  out  as 
required  through  a  small  hole  near  the  floor. 

A  village  house  of  a  more  ambitious  kind  will  have  a  court- 
yard closed  by  a  great  front  door  large  enough  to  admit  the 
horses  and  cattle.  Into  the  court  all  the  rooms,  both  of  men 
and  animals,  open.  There  may  be,  too,  a  lewan,  or  covered  part 
of  the  court,  fitted  with  divans  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors ; 
but  in  such  a  house  the  courtyard  will  probably  be  more  or  less 
perfectly  paved.  There  will  also  be  an  upper  room  approached 
by  a  staircase,  either  inside  or  outside  the  court ;  such  an  upper 
room,  known  in  Arabic  as  the  manzal,  may  be  a  small,  simple 
chamber  for  a  guest,^  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  one  of  the  best 

s  Luke  14:35.     The  word  zebale  in  Arabic,  though  meaning  "dung,"  means  all 
kinds  of  dust  and  dirt  and  rubbish  —  all  that  is  useless.     (See  Phil.  3  : 8.) 
«Ps.  113:7;  Lam.  4  :5.  ^The  "bed"  of  Matt.  9:2. 

7See  Job  2:8;  42:6.  '2  Kings  4:  10. 
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rooms  ^°  in  the  house.  In  any  case  it  is  usually  the  room  most 
free  for  the  use  of  strangers,  and  on  a  journey  I  have  frequently 
had  it  put  at  my  disposal.  "  In  my  father's  house  are  many 
mansions""  probably  means  many  such  guest-rooms;  room, 
therefore,  for  all  who  shall  come. 


kir 
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COURTYARD  OF  A  HOUSE  IN  SHUNEM 


In  districts  where  stone  is  scarce  walls  and  houses  are  fre- 
quently built  entirely  of  great  blocks  of  dried  mud  which  are 
molded  between  boards,  or,  as  is  the  case  in  other  districts,  of 
small,  sun-baked  bricks  built  into  a  light  framework  of  wood. 

In  towns  where  larger  rooms  and  houses  are  required  the 
style  of  building  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  materials 
readiest  at  hand.  The  general  arrangement  of  a  court,  with  the 
chief  rooms  around  it  and  the  smaller  and  less  important  rooms 
up  above,  is  common  to  all.  In  places  like  Damascus,  where 
long  tree  trunks,  usually  of  poplar,  are  plentiful,  broad  and  lofty 

"Mark  14: 14,  15.  "John  14:2. 
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rooms  are  made.  The  lower  story  is  generally  of  stone,  the 
upper  of  wooden  supports  filled  in  with  sun-dried  brick.  The 
court  and  lewan  are  usually  well  paved,  often  with  marble,  and 
contain  a  fountain  and  trees.  The  roofs  are,  as  in  the  villages, 
of  mud.  In  Jerusalem,  on  the  other  hand,  among  all  the  older 
buildings,  the  houses  are  built  almost  entirely  of  stone,  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  wood.  The  walls  are  built  of  great 
strength,  with  massive  corner  buttresses  to  support  the  heavy 
stone  domes  which  form  the  roof.  The  characteristic  feature  of 
Jerusalem  within  the  walls  is  the  numerous  small  domes  over 
all  the  houses.  The  roof  is  on  its  upper  surface  frequently 
cemented  —  a  proceeding  all  the  more  desirable  as  it  is  the  col- 
lecting-ground for  the  water  supply  of  the  inhabitants  beneath  it. 

With  the  arrival  of  building  materials  from  Europe — iron 
beams,  wooden  rafters,  tiles,  etc. —  the  style  of  the  building  in  the 
larger  towns  is  fast  changing.  The  most  prominent  change  is 
the  covering-in  of  the  central  court  to  form  a  large  hall  into 
which  the  rooms  all  open.  With  these  recent  developments  we 
are  not,  however,  here  much  concerned ;  the  more  primitive 
types  are  to  us  more  interesting. 

The  ordinary  village  house  is  so  loosely  constructed  that  it  is 
a  common  thing  for  a  thief  today,  when  unable  to  gain  access  by 
means  of  the  door  or  windows,  to  pull  out  a  few  stones  and  their 
mud-like  cement;  or,  if  the  house  is  of  mud,  simply  to  scrape  away 
the  mud  until  he  makes  a  hole  large  enough  to  creep  through. 
An  English  friend  of  mine  living  in  a  small  town  in  Galilee  had 
all  her  valuables  stolen  in  this  way  when  she  was  away  for  a  few 
days.  "Where  thieves  dig  through  and  steal""  is  thus  a  vivid 
reality. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  upper  surface  of  the  roof  is  usually 
of  mud.  During  the  summer  it  becomes  dry  and  cracked  from 
the  long  drought,  and  the  grass '3  and  flowers,  which  during  the 
rains  spring  up  in  places,  and  often  even  cover  the  roof,  are  with- 
ered and  blown  away.  After  the  earliest  showers  every  house- 
holder must  go  up  to  his  roof  and  roll  the  mud  again  and  again 
with  the  little  stone  rollers  kept  on  the  roof  from  year  to  year  for 

"  Matt.  6  :  20 ;  24  :  43  ;  see  also  2  Tim.  3:6.  '3  Ps.  129  :  6 ;  Isa.  37  :  27. 
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that  express  purpose.  If  properly  made  —  that  is,  of  the  right 
kind  of  clayey  mud  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  of  proper  thick- 
ness, and  well  rolled  —  a  mud  roof  is  not  a  bad  protection  from 
even  the  heaviest  rains.  The  mud  must,  however,  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  clayey  elements  which  make  it  an 
efficient  covering  are  gradually  removed  by  repeated  soakings 
over  several  winters. 

The  roof  is  the  place  for  enjoying  the  fresh  air,  especially  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening;  the  narrow  streets  of  an  eastern  city 
make  a  flat  roof  almost  a  sanitary  necessity.  It  is  also  the  dry- 
ing ground  for  the  washed  grain  and  flax,'^  for  the  clothes  of 
the  housewife,  the  washerwoman,  and  the  dyer.  It  is  frequently, 
though  far  from  invariably,  protected  by  a  parapet ;  ^s  accidents 
not  infrequently  occur  through  neglect  of  this  simple  precaution. 
In  towns  and  villages  built  on  the  sides  of  a  hill  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  below  frequently  form  verandas,  or  even  approaches,  for 
the  houses  in  the  tier  above.  In  cities  where  houses  are  closely 
compacted  the  roofs  join  together  so  that  from  one's  own  roof 
one  can  frequently  see  into  several  neighboring  courts.  Today 
Moslem  women  not  uncommonly  wash  themselves  by  bathing'^ 
in  the  open  tank  in  the  center  of  their  court,  relying  on  the  pri- 
vacy of  their  house. 

In  case  of  disorder  in  the  streets,  a  fire,  or  any  such  occur- 
rence, escape  over  the  roofs '^  would  be  the  natural  and  safest 
way.  I  have  myself  scrambled  over  the  roofs  of  several  houses 
to  witness  the  putting  out  of  a  fire  in  a  neighboring  house,  the 
streets  being  blocked  by  soldiers  and  people. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  roof  by  the  bearers  of  the  paralyzed 
man'^  in  all  probability  does  not  mean  the  removal  of  part  of  the 
covering  of  any  dwelling-room.  If  we  may  judge  by  today,  a 
dwelling-room  would  have  been  an  unsuitable  place  for  the  Mas- 
ter's teaching,  and  to  try  to  make  a  hole  through  such  a  roof 
as  we  see  in  most  Galilean  villages  would  end  in  deluging  the 
people  below  with  dried  mud.  Almost  certainly  our  Lord  would 
be  teaching  in  the  shaded  courtyard  of  the  house,  which  was,  as 

'*  Josh.  2:6.  •*  2  Sam.  II:  2.  '^  Mark  2  :  4. 

'SDeut.  22:8.  '7  Mark  13: 15, 
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it  often  is  today,  protected  in  part  by  a  light  roof  of  tiles  or 
boards.  These  could  be  easily  removed  and  the  man  lowered 
into  the  court  in  the  midst  of  the  people.  In  a  house,  arranged 
as  today,  the  natural  and  suitable  position  for  the  Master  would 
be  the  lewan,  the  covering  of  which  may  well  have  been  of  a 
light  description  and  readily  removable.  In  the  summer  months 
the  roof  is  a  common  sleeping-place.  In  many  of  the  villages 
rough  booths,  made  of  branches  of  trees  with  their  leaves,  are 
constructed  on  the  roofs  of  all  the  houses,  and  to  these  the 
inhabitants  ascend  from  their  hot,  stifling  rooms  below,  to  pass 
the  night.  They  are  very  similar  to  the  booths  which  the  Jews 
make  today  in  their  courtyards,  in  which  to  celebrate  their  Feast 
of  Tabernacles. '9  Booths  of  the  same  kind  are  ordinarily  made 
during  the  fruit  harvest  in  vineyards  and  melon  and  cucumber 
gardens.^"  Richer  people,  near  cities  for  example,  build  little 
summer  houses,'^'  called  by  the  Turks  kiosks,  in  a  cool  garden 
for  that  purpose ;  there  are  many  such  in  the  valleys  around 
Damascus. 

The  windows  of  a  real  eastern  house  open  chiefly  into  the 
courtyard,  but  usually  there  are  one  or  more  windows  over  the 
door,  by  which  persons  in  the  street  can  be  observed.  Among 
the  Jews  of  Damascus  today  these  windows  are  very  popu- 
lar. It  is  common,  especially  in  Moslem  houses,  for  this  win- 
dow to  be  built  out,  so  that  a  view  can  be  obtained  both  up 
and  down  the  street,  but  in  order  to  hide  the  inhabitants  from 
the  passers-by  they  are  always  covered  with  a  close  wooden  lat- 
tice work.'*'' 

The  mode  of  seeking  admission  to  a  house  is  always  by 
knocking  ;^3  bells  are  unknown.  Everyman  except  the  owner 
must  invariably  knock  at  a  Moslem's  house,  and  not  enter  until 
he  has  permission.  This  is  necessary  to  give  the  ladies  of  the 
house  time  to  veil  themselves.  The  common  knockers  are  quite 
light  rings  hanging  on  the  doors,  and  are  struck  repeatedly  by 
the  palm  of  the  hand. 

'9  Lev.  23 :  42  ;  Neh.  8:14. 

**  Isa.  1:8.  In  a  very  few  days  such  a  "lodge"  or  "cottage"  begins  to  fall  to 
pieces  and  presents  a  spectacle  of  ruin  and  desolation. 

"^  Judg.  3  :  20.  "  Judg.  5  :  28  ;  Cant.  2:9.  »3  Luke  11:9. 
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There  are  three  prominent  disturbing  noises  at  night  in  an 
oriental  community.  The  first  is  knocking,  which  seems  at  times 
to  go  on  all  night.  This  is  especially  the  case  at  Ramadan,  the 
great  Moslem  "fast,"  when  feasting  continues  until  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  and  breakfast  must  be  eaten  before  sunrise, 
because  between  sunrise  and  sunset  no  food  may  be  taken.  The 
second  noise  is  that  of  the  pariah  dogs,'''  which  bark  in  both 
villages  and  towns  on  the  slightest  disturbance,  or  if  unsatisfied 
with  food.  Lastly,  in  many  villages  the  weary  traveler  is  wakened 
long  before  the  faintest  streak  of  light  by  the  low,  continuous 
rumbling  of  the  hand-mills  for  grinding  corn,''  worked  by  the 
diligent  housewives  in  the  rooms  below  —  a  sign  at  once  of  peace 
and  prosperity. 

In  the  larger  towns  western  locks  and  keys  are  largely  used, 
but  for  gardens  and  also  in  village  houses  primitive  wooden  keys, 
large  enough  to  be  carried  over  the  proprietor's  shoulder'^  at 
times,  are  still  much  used.  The  lock  can  be  reached  only  from 
the  inside  of  the  door,  and  to  introduce  the  key  the  hand  with  the 
wooden  key  must  be  put  through  a  hole  left  for  the  purpose 
beside  the  lock;  the  hole''  is  large  enough  to  introduce  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  arm.  Doubtless  in  ancient  times  this  was 
the  universal  form  of  lock  and  key. 

In  large  houses  a  porter  is  kept  at  the  dooi  constantly ;  at 
night  he  occupies  a  small  chamber  just  inside  the  entrance,  to 
answer  any  summons.  If  the  master  of  the  house  is  expected 
back  during  the  night,  the  porter'^  must  always  be  ready  quickly 
to  open  to  him. 

In  Damascus,  in  some  quarters  at  any  rate,  there  is  an  ancient 
superstition  that  it  is  a  most  unlucky  thing  altogether  to  close 
up  a  door  which  has  once  been  used  ;  and  so,  if  in  the  rearrange- 
ment of  a  house  the  inhabitants  have  to  build  up  a  street  door, 
they  always  leave  a  small  opening  (about  large  enough  to  intro- 
duce a  walking  stick)  directly  from  the  street  into  the  house. 
The  hole  is  thus  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  existence  of  a  built- 
up  door.     This  may  explain  Ezek.  8 :  7. 

**  Ps.  59: 14,  15.  »*Isa.  22:22.  »®  Mark  13:35. 

»sjer.  25:10.  »7  Cant.  5:4. 
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In  the  common  arrangement  a  room,  especially  one  used  for 
guests,  has  a  raised  part,  which  is  carpeted  and  furnished,  and  a 
lower  part,  at  which  slippers  are  left  and  in  which  servants  await 
their  master's  orders.  The  three  sides  of  the  room  abutting  on 
the  raised  part  are  furnished  with  a  continuous  low  seat,  covered 
with  cushions,  known  as  the  divan.  The  place  of  honor  is  in  the 
center  of  the  divan,  or,  if  the  host  is  seated,  at  his  right-hand  side. 
Supposing  the  visitor  is  one  greatly  honored,  the  host  and  other 
visitors  will  receive  him  standing,  show  him  to  the  place  of 
honor,  and  none  will  sit  down  again  unless  asked  to  do  so. 
Greetings  are  exchanged  both  on  entrance  and  immediately  on 
resuming  the  seat.  The  host  will  very  probably  continue  to 
stand  and  serve  his  guests,  and  may,  if  he  specially  wishes  to 
honor  them,  not  seat  himself  until  repeatedly  pressed  to  do  so. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  inferior  visiting  a  superior  will  just  greet 
him  with  a  bow  and  the  usual  Arabic  greetings,  followed,  it  may 
be,  in  the  case  of  a  governor  or  an  ecclesiastic,  by  his  kissing 
the  official's  hand  and  putting  it  to  his  forehead.  The  visitor 
will  then  retire  to  a  remote  part  of  the  room,  stand  in  a  humble 
attitude  —  head  bowed  and  hands  together  in  front  of  chest  — 
until  invited  to  sit  down.  At  this  invitation  he  may  seat  himself 
on  the  floor  or  other  humble  place,  or  merely  reply  ''  Ketheer- 
kheirak"  ("thank  you")  and  not  comply  until  pressed  two  or 
three  times.  When  he  does  sit,  he  will  take  the  least  important 
seat  on  the  diva?t  near  the  door.  If  he  is  to  be  honored,  he  will 
be  invited  to  "come  up  higher."  A  visitor  who,  by  a  false  idea 
of  importance,  took  too  high  a  seat  at  first  probably  would  have 
to  make  room  for  more  honored  guests  on  their  arrival.  In  all 
this  lies  the  germ  of  the  idea  of  the  "Friend,  go  up  higher  "^9 
in  our  Lord's  parable.  In  an  official  audience  questions  of  eti- 
quette are  often  observed  with  great  care,  and  how  a  man  is 
received  will  often  tell  him  beforehand  what  subsequent  treat- 
ment to  expect.  A  subordinate  on  such  an  occasion  will  not 
make  himself  at  ease  before  his  superior,  crossing  his  knees,  etc., 
but  will  hide  away  his  feet  as  much  as  possible.  Needless  to  say, 
if  he  wants  a  favor,  he  must  not  try  to  hurry  matters,  but  talk» 

»9  Luke  14  :  lO  ;   Prov.  25  :  7. 
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when  spoken  to,  on  any  subject  suggested,  showing  no  impatience, 
and  only  introducing  what  he  wants  when  more  or  less  directly 
invited  to  do  so.  I  am,  of  course,  speaking  of  native  ways. 
Officials  of  various  kinds  have  come  to  put  up  with  what  they 
must  think  our  rude  and  barbarous  ways  of  going  straight  to  the 
point,  and,  what  is  worse,  treating  everyone  else  with  careless 
indifference.  But,  be  it  said,  though  they  may  put  up  with  this, 
thev  do  not  like  it,  and  appreciate  those  who  know  better. 

Towns,  and  often  even  villages,  in  Palestine  are  divided  into 
various  quarters.  Thus  there  is  a  quarter  for  the  Moslems,  one 
for  the  Christians,  and  one  for  the  Jews,  if  all  three  religions  are 
present.  There  is  also  a  business  quarter,  in  which  are  situated 
the  bazaars  or  covered  streets  with  their  curious  little  shops. 
Such  a  shop  is  little  more  than  what  would  be  with  us  a  small 
shop  front,  without  the  glass,  with  the  shop  man  sitting  cross- 
legged,  or  on  a  low  stool,  among  his  goods.  Goods  of  any  one 
description  are  all  to  be  bought  on  one  special  street  or  part  of 
a  street ;  this  is  after  all  a  great  convenience  for  the  customer, 
as  frequently  but  a  small  stock  is  kept  in  each  shop.  Buying 
and  selling  is  taken  very  seriously  by  these  easterns,  and  quick 
wits  are  at  a  premium.  In  all  but  the  most  modernized  places 
of  business  the  old  custom  of  bargaining  is  in  vogue.  "  It  is 
naught,  it  is  naught,"  3°  is  a  daily  expression.  If  a  man  wants  to  buy 
some  article  very  particularly,  he  will  look  at  anything  else  handy 
first,  asking  the  price,  and  even  perhaps  making  a  feint  at  buying. 
Then,  taking  up  the  article  he  wants  carelessly  enough  and,  if 
unbreakable,  perhaps  tossing  it  aside,  he  asks  casually :  "  How 
much  for  that  thing  ?  "  But  the  wary  seller  is  on  the  watch,  and, 
quickly  divining  that  that  is  what  his  customer  wants,  he  begins 
to  praise  it  extravagantly,  and  then  asks  perhaps  three  or  four 
times  its  value.  The  buyer  hastens  to  decry  the  worth  of  the 
thing  in  question.  "  It  is  naught ;  look  !  "  he  says  ;  "this  is  really 
a  very  inferior  article."  He  may  then  perhaps  offer  about  half 
what  he  intends  eventually  to  give.  The  seller  shows  every  sign 
of  astonishment  and  distress  at  such  audacity,  and  may  thrust 
it  into  the  man's  hand  saying,  "Take  it  for  nothing"  —  an  offer 

3°  Prov.  20  :  14. 
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of  course  never  meant  to  be  taken  seriously.  Then,  though  offer- 
ing it  for  nothing,  he  quickly  names  a  price  considerably  less 
than  what  he  had  first  asked,  but  above  the  real  value.  The 
buyer  now  by  experience  knows  pretty  well  what  he  will  get  it 
for,  and,  if  he  is  in  a  hurry,  he  names  a  price  intermediate  between 
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his  first  price  and  the  seller's  last  one,  at  the  same  time  saying 
that  it  is  his  last  offer.  If  the  seller  believes  him,  he  may  at 
once  begin  tying  up  the  article,  meanwhile  protesting  that  he 
and  his  wife  and  children  will  starve  if  he  has  to  sell  things  like 
this.  Finally,  however,  they  part  both  inwardly  content.  Some- 
times the  seller  is  not  sure  that  his  customer  has  really  made  his 
last  offer,  and  has  finally  to  call  him  back  or  run  after  him  to 
announce  his  acceptance.  All  this  takes  time,  but,  up  to  the 
present,  time  has  been  a  cheap  commodity  in  the  East.  For  the 
ordinary  necessities  of  life  there  is  no  very  long  bargaining  as  a 
rule.     A  religious  Moslem  will  often  tell  you  his  last  price  with 
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the  expression  '''ula  dimpte"  ("on  my  conscience"),  and  then  one 
may  be  almost  certain  he  will  except  nothing  lower. 

In  trade  relationships,  as  a  rule,  the  Moslem  is  the  most 
honest  and  straightforward,  and  the  Jew  the  most  unreliable. 
Oppressed  nations  always  appear  to  become  crafty  and  deceptive 
—  qualities  which  no  doubt  wear  off  under  a  few  generations  of 
fair  dealing  and  social  advantages. 

Built,  as  many  towns  and  villages  are,  of  soft  limestone  and 
mud,  it  may  readily  be  realized  that  when  such  collections  of 
dwellings  fall  into  decay  their  sites  soon  become  but  heaps  of 
shapeless  stones.  Plants  grow  over  them,  dust  accumulates 
around  them,  earthworms  carry  away  the  earth  from  below,  and 
so  at  last  the  surface  shows  little  indeed  to  mark  the  spot.  Such 
are  today  the  sites  of  many  Bible  scenes.  Only  when  some  per- 
manent building,  a  castle  or  a  colonnade,  a  synagogue  or  a  churchy 
marks  the  spot,  can  we  appreciate  with  any  sense  of  reality  that 
we  stand  on  historic  ground.  The  solid  houses  of  the  Hauran, 
built  of  volcanic  rock,  in  which  the  very  rafters,  shutters,  and 
doors  are  stone,  alone  have  to  any  great  extent  survived  nature's 
leveling  process.  But  upon  these  the  mischievous  bedouin,  in 
pure  wantonness,  have  wrought  a  destruction  such  as  even  wind 
and  weather  had  failed  to  do. 

Cities,  nations,  and  languages  have  passed  away  in  the  East, 
and  yet  the  customs  remain  very  largely  as  they  were  in  earliest 
historic  times.  This  living  commentary  on  the  Bible  cannot 
really  be  reduced  to  writing.  A  hundred  small  points  of  climate, 
scenery,  and  habit  constantly  reveal  to  the  resident  in  the  coun- 
try some  new  meaning  in  Bible  literature.  A  few  of  the  more 
prominent  of  these  are  here  mentioned  in  order  to  stimulate 
inquiry  and  deepen  interest  in  "  Occupations  and  Industries  in 
Bible  Lands." 


THE  GREAT  KENOTIC  TEXT. 

(Phil.  2:  5-1 1.) 


By  Rev.  Professor   Milton   S.  Terry,  D.D., 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  111. 


What  is  written  in  Phil.  2  :  5-1 1  has  very  naturally  held  a 
prominent  place  in  all  discussions  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
According  to  the  American  Revised  Version,  the  passage  reads 
as  follows  : 

(5)  Have  this  mind  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus  :  (6)  who,  exist- 
ing in  the  form  of  God,  counted  not  the  being  on  an  equality  with  God  a 
thing  to  be  grasped,  (7)  but  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant, 
being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  ;  (8)  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man, 
he  humbled  himself,  becoming  obedient  even  unto  death,  yea,  the  death  of 
the  cross,  (g)  Wherefore  also  God  highly  exalted  him,  and  gave  unto  him 
the  name  which  is  above  every  name  ;  (10)  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth  and  things  under 
the  earth,  (i  i)  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord, 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 

Meyer  says  that  this  "classical  passage  is  like  an  epos  in  calm, 
majestic  objectivity;  nor  does  it  lack  an  epic  minuteness  of 
detail."  He  maintains,  along  with  a  majority  of  interpreters, 
that  the  allusions  in  vss.  5  and  6  are  to  Christ  Jesus  in  the  pre- 
human state,  when,  according  to  John's  doctrjne  of  the  Word, 
he  was  with  God  in  his  preexistent  glory.  This  view  accords  so 
well  with  Paul's  idea  of  the  last  Adam  as  the  man  from  heaven 
(i  Cor.  15  :  45-47),  and  with  the  magnificent  passage  in  Col. 
I  :  15-17,  that  no  one  should  fail  to  see  that  the  current  inter- 
pretation can  fairly  claim  the  support  of  parallel  scriptures. 
If  our  predominant  thought  of  Christ  is  "  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God,  the  firstborn  of  all  creation,  in  whom  all  things 
were  created,  who  is  before  all  things,  and  in  whom  all  things 
hold  together,"  we  may  well  be  satisfied  that  our  great  ken- 
otic    text    refers    directly  and   only  to  the  preexistent  state  of 
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Christ,  the  emptying  himself  of  some  measure  of  that  preex- 
istent  glory  and  his  subsequent  exaltation  to  the  right  hand 
of  God. 

But  a  number  of  eminent  exegetes,  as,  for  example,  De  Wette 
and  Beyschlag,  have  argued  that  the  allusions  of  this  classical 
text  are  not  to  the  preexistent,  but  to  the  earthly  or  historical 
Christ.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  apostle  has  before  his  mind 
in  this  whole  passage  the  remarkable*  contrast  between  the  first 
and  the  second  Adam  in  the  matter  of  obedience  under  tempta- 
tion. The  first  Adam,  by  yielding  to  subtile  temptation,  grasped 
after  "being  like  God"  (Gen.  3:5);  the  second  Adam  "counted 
not  the  being  on  an  equality  with  God  a  thing  to  be  thus 
grasped,"  but  humbled  himself  to  a  slave-like  obedience  until 
God  saw  fit  to  exalt  him  in  his  own  way. 

An  unbiased  reader  of  the  extensive  literature  of  this  text 
observes  that  many  writers  display  far  more  anxiety  to  maintain 
its  reference  to  Christ's  preexistence  than  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
statement  that  "God  highly  exalted  him."  In  his  recent  com- 
mentary on  this  epistle,  Vincent  remarks  that  "the  idea  of 
Christ's  receiving  his  exaltation  as  a  reward  was  repugnant  to 
the  Reformed  theologians."  But  this  very  idea  seems  to  be 
positively  affirmed  in  Heb.  2:9;  12:2;  and  the  word  employed 
in  our  text  and  translated  "gave  unto  him"  {kxaplxraro  \  cf. 
1:29;  Rom.  8:32)  clearly  implies  that  this  ennobling  gift  of 
God  was  graciously  bestowed.  To  maintain  that  the  exaltation 
of  Christ  was  a  consequence  of  his  humiliation,  and  not  in  any  sense 
a  reward  or  recompense,  is  to  allow  dogmatic  presuppositions 
to  control  our  exegesis.  Nothing  in  the  whole  passage  is 
plainer  than  the  explicit  distinction  between  God  and  Christ ; 
for  it  is  God  who  exalts  and  honors  Christ  because  he  had 
humbled  himself  and  acted  the  part  of  a  slave.  The  exal- 
tation is  the  meritorious  result  of  the  self-humiliation,  and 
the  highest  possible  illustration  of  what  Jesus  himself  taught, 
according  to  Matt.  23:12:  "Whosoever  shall  exalt  himself 
shall  be  humbled ;  and  whosoever  shall  humble  himself  shall 
be  exalted." 

But  there  are  several  words  and  phrases  which  are  of  a  nature 
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to  suggest  dogmas  of  profound  significance.  Nice  distinctions 
of  meaning  are  pointed  out  by  some  writers  between  the  words 
for  form  [fiop(f)'q) ,  likeness  i^oyioiania) ,  and  fashion  [a-)(^rjfia) ,  and 
such  distinctions  have  been  made  to  serve  the  interests  of  special 
dogmas.  It  is  quietly  assumed  by  many  that  the  word  existing 
{xmdp'xjcov^  means  preexisting  from  eternity;  that  "existing  in 
the  form  of  God  "  is  equivalent  to  "the  being  on  an  equality 
with  God;"  and  that  "emptied  himself"  must  needs  signify 
something  quite  different  from  "  humbled  himself."  To  all  these 
assertions,  however,  it  may  be  categorically  replied  that  existing 
does  not  mean  preexisting,  nor  does  the  context  require  us  to 
import  that  thought;  the  "form  of  God"  does  not  mean  the 
nature  or  essence  of  God,  nor  "the  being  on  an  equality  with 
God  ;"  the  expression  "  emptied  himself"  does  not  necessarily 
mean  divesting  himself  of  any  essential  quality  of  his  nature, 
nor  indicate  anything  so  different  from  "humbled  himself"  that 
the  one  phrase  must  refer  to  a  prehuman  state  of  being  and  the 
other  to  something  occurring  in  a  human  life.  The  word  here 
translated  form  {^fxop^rj)  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment except  in  Mark  16:12,  and  there  refers  to  the  visible 
bodily  form  of  the  risen  Christ  as  he  appeared  to  two  of  the  dis- 
ciples. In  our  text  "  the  form  of  God  "  is  contrasted  with  "  the 
form  of  a  servant,"  but  in  bodily  form  a  bondservant  may  be  more 
noble  and  imposing  to  look  upon  than  his  lord  and  king.  Dis-j 
tinctions  between  lord  and  slave  are  not  based  on  outward  form 
of  person,  but  on  relative  position  and  manner  of  conduct.  One 
might  speak  with  equal  propriety  of  the  image  and  likeness  of 
a  servant,  and  the  image  and  likeness  of  a  king  or  of  a  god. 
The  word  image  [eUmv),  which  is  not  used  in  this  epistle,  might 
have  been  substituted  here  for  the  word  form,  without  changing 
in  the  least  the  lesson  which  the  apostle  aims  to  inculcate.  In 
I  Cor.  11:7  it  is  said  that  man  "  exists  the  image  and  glory 
of  God"  (elKoyv  koX  So^a  deov  U7ra/);j^&>y),  obviously  referring  to 
Gen.  I  :  26.  In  2  Cor.  4  :  4  Christ  is  called  "  the  image  of  God," 
and  in  Col.  1:15,  "the  image  of  the  invisible  God."  The  his- 
toric Christ,  while  manifest  in  the  flesh,  existed  in  the  form  or 
image  of  God  as  truly  as  the  first  Adam.     Supposing,  then,   the 
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apostle  to  have  had  his  favorite  contrast  of  the  first  and  the  sec- 
ond Adam  in  mind,  but  here  referring  more  particularly  to  the 
subject  of  obedience  under  trial,  we  may  interpret  his  language 
by  the  following  paraphrase : 

In  self-denial  and  lowliness  of  mind,  each  counting  others 
better  than  himself,  and  so  guarding  against  faction  and  vain- 
glory (note  vss.  3,  4),  imitate  the  spirit  and  example  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who,  like  the  first  Adam,  was  made  in  the  image  and 
after  the  likeness  of  God ;  yet,  when  tempted  to  become  like 
God  in  power  and  dominion  by  grasping  after  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  and  all  their  glory,  as  one  grasps  after  booty  or  a  prize, 
he  did  not  regard  such  an  equality  with  God  as  something  to  be 
thus  eagerly  grasped  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  set  at  nought 
such  selfish  ambitions,  emptying  himself  for  the  time  of  all  such 
assumption  of  lordship  and  power,  and  taking  rather  the  likeness 
and  manner  of  a  bondservant,  even  declaring  that  he  came  not 
to  be  served,  but  to  serve  others  and  to  give  his  life  for  many 
(Mark  10:45).  Fo''  he  came  in  the  likeness  of  men,  identi- 
fying himself  with  common  humanity,  and,  being  thus  seen  and 
recognized  as  a  man  among  men,  he  subjected  himself  willingly 
to  humiliation,  and  to  an  obedience  that  did  not  falter  at  the 
ignominious  death  of  the  cross.  Wherefore,  on  account  of  this 
self-sacrifice  and  lowliness  of  mind,  God  highly  exalted  and 
honored  him,  etc. 

We  submit  the  foregoing  exposition  as  on  the  whole  more 
natural  and  more  simple  than  the  current  interpretation,  which 
holds  up  as  our  pattern  and  example  a  prehuman  and  super- 
human Christ,  who,  so  far  from  obtaining  exaltation  and  honor  as 
a  gracious  reward  for  self-denial,  assumes  and  resumes  equality 
with  God  as  his  own  proper  right.  By  way  of  contrast  to  our 
paraphrase,  and  as  an  example  of  dogmatic  exegesis,  compare 
the  following  paraphrase  of  vss.  6,  7  given  by  J.  B.  Lightfoot  in 
his  notes  on  this  epistle : 

Though  existing  before  the  worlds  in  the  eternal  Godhead,  yet  he  did  not 
cling  with  avidity  to  the  prerogatives  of  his  divine  majesty,  did  not  ambi- 
tiously display  his  equality  with  God ;  but  divested  himself  of  the  glories  of 
heaven,  and  took  upon  him  the  nature  of  a  servant,  assuming  the  likeness  of 
men. 
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With  all  proper  deference  to  this  distinguished  exegete,  one 
may  fairly  opine  that  his  paraphrase  of  these  verses  is  not  the 
most  obvious  and  natural  exposition  of  the  apostle's  words,  but 
rather  an  unnecessary  imposition  of  dogmatic  ideas  derived,  not 
primarily  from  the  text,  but  from  other  sources. 


MARY    MAGDALENE.— HoFMANN 


ATONEMENT  IN  NON-CHRISTIAN  RELIGIONS. 


By   George  S.   Goodspeed, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


IV.       ATONEMENT    BY    SUBSTITUTION. 

48.  At  various  points  in  this  discussion  of  atonement  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  substitutionary  practices.  The  giving  of 
life  is  required  to  "reconcile"  god  and  man.  The  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  transaction,  called  upon  to  yield  up  their  own  lives 
to  this  end,  achieve  the  desired  atonement  by  the  presentation 
of  a  substitute.  This  may  take  the  place  of  the  god  whose 
death  gives  life  to  his  people,  or  of  the  nation  suffering  under 
divine  wrath.  Ancient  ideas  of  animal  deities  mingle  with 
later  convictions  of  sin  in  the  choice  of  atoning  animal  substi- 
tutions. Much  human  sacrifice  falls  under  the  principle  ascribed 
by  Caesar  to  the  ancient  Germans :  "  Pro  vita  hominis  nisi 
hominis  vita  reddatur,  non  posse  aliter  deorum  immortalium 
numen  placari  arbitrantur." '  Every  religion  bears  witness  to 
these  practices,  and  the  difficulty  of  organizing  the  mass  of 
instances  into  some  intelligible  relations  is  considerable. 

I. 

49.  The  first  class  to  be  presented  is  that  in  which  substitu- 
tion is  made  for  a  divine  life  whose  sacrifice  secures  atonement 
on  the  communion  principle  already  expounded  (par.  21  ff.). 
In  Babylonia  the  festival  of  the  Sakaia  commemorated  the  fol- 
lowing custom  according  to  Athenaeus.  During  the  five  days  of 
the  feast  a  condemned  criminal  took  the  place  of  the  king,  wore 
the  royal  robes,  sat  upon  the  throne,  issued  royal  edicts,  enjoyed 
the  king's  food,  drink,  and  wives,  but  at  the  end  of  the  days 
was  removed  and  crucified.'  Thus  the  king  continued  to  reign, 
but  the  end  sought  by  his  death  was  attained.  The  choice  of  a 
criminal  reveals  perhaps  the  higher  regard  for  human  life.     The 

'Caesar,  De  Bella  Gallico,  vi,  16.  »Frazer,  G.  B.,  I,  p.  226. 
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whole  ceremonial,  thus  modified,  continued  to  set  forth  the 
significance  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  king-god  "as 
the  only  means  of  perpetuating  the  divine  life  unimpaired,  being 
deemed  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  his  people  and  the  world." 3 
Such  temporary  kings  are  found  in  Cambodia,  in  Siam,  and  in 
upper  Egypt,  and  their  divine-human  character  is  not  indistinctly 
revealed.  Macdonald  cites  a  similar  divine  substitutionary 
sacrifice  in  Gomba.'* 

50.  An  important  feature  of  this  conception  is  that  often  the 
person  substituted  for  the  divine  king  is  a  blood-relative,  who 
thereby  may  be  regarded  as  capable  of  securing  benefits  equal 
to  those  which  accrue  from  the  death  of  the  king  himself.  The 
king's  son  would  accordingly  most  acceptably  fill  the  place  of 
his  father,  and  among  the  Semitic  peoples  seems  to  have  some- 
times been  the  substitute.  A  famous  tale  of  Phoenicia,  which 
Eusebius  quotes  from  Philo  Byblios,  tells  how  •' Cronus,  whom 
the  Phoenicians  call  El,  having,  whilst  he  ruled  over  that  people, 
begotten  an  only  son,  thence  entitled  Jeud^  (it  being  to  this  day 
usual  with  the  Phoenicians  so  to  denominate  an  only  son) ,  had, 
when  the  nation  was  endangered  from  a  most  perilous  war, 
after  dressing  up  his  son  in  the  emblems  of  royalty,  offered  him 
up  as  a  sacrifice  on  an  altar  especially  prepared  for  the  purpose."^ 
Here  the  king  is  a  god  and  his  son  the  divine-human  substitute. 
The  narrative  recalls  inevitably  the  action  of  the  king  of  Moab 
described  in  2  Kings  3  :  27,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
same  idea  lingered  in  that  act. 

51.  It  is  not  improbable  that  firstborn  children  were  in  the 
tribal  stage  regarded  as  possessing  the  divine  element  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree,  and  therefore  most  proper  subjects  for  the 
communion  atonement.  To  sacrifice  the  firstborn  was  to  com- 
mune in  the  kin  life  at  its  purest  and  strongest  source.  The 
gift  view  of  sacrifice  which  came  in  with  property  rights  changed 
all  this,  making  the  firstborn  the  property  of  the  god  who  was 
willing  to   accept  for   him   the   substitute  of  a  sheep  or  other 

3  Frazer,  G.  B.,  I,  p.  228.         <  Religion  and  Myth,  p.  76.         s  Probably  {ovjedud. 
*  Eusebius,  Praep.  Evang.,  I,  10,  29  ff.,  translated  in  Magee,  Dissertations,  etc., 
I,  pp.  373  f. 
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sacrificial  animal. ^  But  in  Central  America  the  old  idea  still 
remained,  and  the  father  there  became  the  substitute  for  the 
firstborn,  fasting,  or  letting  blood  from  his  own  arm,  in  atonement 
for  his  child's  life.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  curious  reversal  of 
ideas,  whereby  an  animal  to  be  sacrificed  substitutionarily  is 
represented  as  a  human  being,  clothed  as  such  and  called 
"daughter."^ 

52.  A  series  of  examples  illustrates  the  substitutionary 
identification  of  the  worshiper  with  the  god.  The  old  Egyptian 
religion  accomplished  the  oneness  of  Osiris  and  the  individual 
by  a  kind  of  magical  ritual  whereby  the  suppliant  was  called  by 
the  god's  name.  Prayers  and  hymns  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead 
are  all  indited  in  this  fashion  for  the  human  Osiris.  But  the 
commonest  method  was  the  use  of  the  skin  of  the  sacrificial 
animal.  Resting  upon  or  gathering  about  him  this  skin,  the 
worshiper  unites  himself  thus  with  the  deity,  presents  himself 
before  the  god  in  the  guise  of  his  own  sacred  animal,  and  thus 
identifies  himself  with  the  divine  being.  In  the  Roman  Luper- 
calia,  where  goats  were  sacrificed,  the  sacrificers,  smeared  with 
the  blood  and  clad  in  the  goatskins,  took  a  course  around  the 
city,  striking  with  thongs  of  the  skin  all  whom  they  met.  The 
most  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  is  the  view  which  takes  it 
"as  one  of  the  many  well-known //Vz^a/^  in  which  the  worshiper 
wears  the  skin  of  a  very  holy  victim,  thereby  entering  sacra- 
mentally  into  the  very  nature  of  the  god  to  whom  the  victim  is 
sacrificed. "9  The  god  reappears  in  those  who  are  clad  in  his 
sacred  garment,  which  is  to  them  indeed  "a  robe  of  righteous- 
ness."^" 

II. 

53.  In  the  old  clan  and  tribal  life  out  of  which  ancient 
nations  sprang  representative  or  substitutionary  atonement  was 
indispensable.  In  the  annual  piaculum  in  the  blood  and  body 
of  the  victim  the  god  died  and  lived  again  in  and  for  his  people. 
As  time  went  on  there  grew  out  of  this  the  various  mythical 

7W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  Sent?,  pp.  464  f. 

^  In  the  Brauronian  ceremonial ;  cf.  Farnell,  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  II,  p.  441. 

'Fowler,  Roman  Festivals,  pp.  317  f.  '°W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  Sem?,  p.  438. 
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recollections  of  great  divine  heroes  of  the  past  whose  death 
secured  redemption.  Such  were  Osiris  in  Egypt,  Dionysus  in 
Greece,  Attis  and  Adonis  in  western  Asia.  No  sense  of  sin 
associated  itself  with  the  contemplation  of  these  gods  ;  in  the 
case  of  the  two  latter  the  ritual  commemorated  their  yearly 
death  and  resurrection  in  a  public  festival  of  a  purely  orgiastic 
character.  In  the  Eddie  poem  "  Hava-mal "  the  god  Woden  says  : 
"I  mind  me  hanging  on  the  gallows-tree  nine  whole  nights, 
wounded  with  the  spear  offered  to  Woden,  myself  to  myself ;  on 
the  tree  whose  roots  no  man  knoweth.  They  gave  me  no  loaf; 
they  held  no  horn  to  me.  I  peered  down,  1  caught  the  myste- 
ries up  with  a  cry,  then  I  fell  back  [descended].  I  learnt  nine 
songs  of  might  from  Balethorn's  son,  Bestla's  father,  and  I  got  the 
draught  of  the  precious  mead,  blent  with  Odreari  [Inspiration]. 
Then  I  became  fruitful  and  wise,  and  waxed  great  and  flourished  ; 
word  followed  fast  on  word  with  me,  and  work  followed  fast  on 
work  with  me.""  This  curious  passage  suggests  divine  self- 
immolation  for  the  attainment  of  power  to  accomplish  the 
work  of  salvation,  and  hence  may  be  illustrative  of  the  present 
point. 

54.  In  close  connection  are  the  instances  of  human  kings  or 
leaders  who  atone  for  their  people.  Such  was  the  Babylonian 
king  who  by  his  strict  observance  of  the  divine  laws  insured  the 
welfare  of  the  nation."  The  emperor  of  China  likewise  repre- 
sents his  people  in  the  sight  of  heaven  and  is  held  responsible 
by  them  for  fulfilling  the  divine  will. '3  It  is  often  difificult  to 
distinguish  in  these  cases  whether  the  king  is  regarded  as  a 
divine  personage  or  is  really  a  surrogate  for  others.  So,  for 
example,  King  Doomwald  was  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods 
by  his  Swedish  subjects  in  a  time  of  terrible  famine ;  the  first 
year  they  sacrificed  oxen ;  the  second  year  the  offerings  were 
human  beings  ;  the  third  year  the  king  himself  was  devoted.  "It 
was   a   fearful    deed,"   says    the    chronicler,   "when    the   sword 

"  Hava-mal,  2-5 ;  translated  in  ViGFUSSON  AND  Powell,  Corpus  Poeticum 
Boreale,  I,  pp.  24  f. 

"Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babyl.  and  Assyria,  p.  378. 
'3MENZIES,  History  of  Religion,  p.  no. 
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bearers  reddened  the  altars  with  their  lord's  blood."'*  The 
Roman  custom  called  devoHo^^  invited  the  citizen,  usually  the 
most  distinguished,  to  offer  himself  on  behalf  of  the  state  at  a 
time  when  unusual  calamities  seemed  to  attest  the  divine  anger, 
and  the  favor  of  the  gods  must  be  secured  by  a  special  offering. 
Thus,  when  an  abyss  opened  in  the  Roman  Forum  and  the  gods 
required  that  what  constituted  the  greatest  strength  of  Rome 
should  be  offered,  "Marcus  Curtius,  a  youth  distinguished  in 
war,  reproved  them  for  hesitating  whether  there  was  any  greater 
Roman  god  than  arms  and  valor — then,  mounted  on  a  horse 
splendidly  harnessed,  he  plunged  fully  armed  into  the  opening.'' 
Two  members  of  the  Decian  family  similarly  devoted  them- 
selves in  critical  moments  of  war  and  thus  gained  the  victory 
for  Rome,  voluntarily  gathering  all  threatenings  and  dangers 
from  gods  above  and  below  upon  their  own  heads.'* 

55.  That  the  individual  could  take  the  place  of  the  collective 
life,  whether  of  clan  or  nation,  therefore,  was  a  widely  accepted 
principle  of  ancient  religion.  The  substitution  of  the  animal  for 
the  man  along  with  the  preservation  of  the  same  representative 
character  of  the  sacrifice  is  equally  attested.  Thus  in  Greece 
Pausanias  adduces  instances  such  as  that  of  Potniae,  where  for  a 
crime  of  the,  inhabitants  against  Dionysus  the  yearly  offering  of 
a  boy  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  had  been  demanded,  which  was 
afterward  changed  to  that  of  a  goat.'^  A  similar  substitution 
was  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  by  Aga- 
memnon;  the  maiden  disappeared  and  a  goat'^  took  her  place, 
according  to  the  legend.  Plutarch  states  that  in  Egypt  the  ox 
intended  for  sacrifice  was  sealed  with  a  signet  which  had  stamped 
on  it  the  figure  of  a  man  on  his  knees  with  a  knife  at  his  throat.'' 
"  In  fact,  ancient  writers  supposed  that  primarily  men  were  sacri- 
ficed, but  were  gradually  replaced  by  animals,  'the  bodies  of 
which  they  presented  as  offerings  substituted  for  their  own 
bodies.'"  ^'^ 

'■•  ViGFUSSON  ANU  PowEi.L,  C.  P.  B.,  I,  p.  409.       '^  Pausantas,  ix,  8. 
'SMOMMSEN,  History  of  Rome,  I,  chap.  xii.  '^  In  some  legends  a  stag. 

^^  Livy,  vii,  6 ;  viii,  9  ;  x,  28.  '»/?<•  hide  et  Osiride,  chap.  xxxi. 

""Kalisch,  Com.  on  Leviticus,  I,  p.  298,  quoting  from  Theophrastus  ;  many  other 
instances  of  substitution  of  animals  are  mentioned  by  Kalisch,  pp.  345  f. 
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56.  This  belief  of  the  classical  writers  is  interesting  and  con- 
clusive as  to  their  own  recognition  of  the  principle  of  substitu- 
tion. It  is  not,  however,  in  all  probability  the  true  explanation 
of  the  facts,  even  when  its  philosophy  is  so  persuasively 
expounded  by  a  modern  writer  in  the  following  words  :  "  Never, 
then,  in  himself — never  by  means  of  his  own  life  —  could  man's 
acknowledgment  that  life  was  forfeited  rightly  be  carried  out. 
It  must  needs  be  in  another.  And  the  same  reason  exists 
against  making  that  other  some  fellow-man.  His  life,  too,  is  a 
sacred  thing — -is  itself  an  end.     It  could  not,  therefore,  be  used  as 

this  means  to  some  other  end It  remained  that,  if  sacrifice 

was  to  be,  the  sphere  of  animal  life  must  be  that  of  which  it 
should  take  possession,  and  in  which  it  must  move ;  the  life  of 
animals  being  the  nearest  akin  to,  and  the  noblest  after,  man, 
and  therefore  fitter  than  any  meaner  for  the  setting  forth  of  his 
oblation  of  himself."""'  This  notion  arose,  as  W.  Robertson 
Smith  justly  observes,  "by  a  false  inference  from  traditional 
forms  of  ritual  that  had  ceased  to  be  understood."  These  forms 
were  based  on  the  kinship  of  animals  and  men  whereby  the 
animal  was  regarded  as  divine.  When  this  idea  had  passed 
away  before  the  advance  of  settled  life  and  the  notions  of  prop- 
erty, the  old  ceremonial  attending  the  death  of  the  divine  animal 
was  kept  up,  but  with  the  false  explanation,  natural  enough  in  the 
circumstances,  "that  at  the  altar  the  victim  took  the  place  of  a 
man.""  Such  was  the  explanation  of  the  cult  of  Brauron  by 
the  ancients,  of  which  Farnell  says  that,  "if  human  life  was  ever 
offered  up  in  the  Brauronian  rite,  it  would  be  probably  truer  to 
say,  so  to  speak,  that  Iphigenia  was  a  substitute  for  the  doe  than 
that  the*  doe  was  a  substitute  for  Iphigenia."  ^3 

III. 

57.  While  our  attention  has  been  fixed  thus  far  upon  the 
facts  and  phases  of  substitution,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  avoid 
referring  to  the  specific  purposes  contemplated  by  such  atone- 
ment.    In  general,  of  course,  ihese  are  the  same  as  would  have 

"'Trench,  Christ  the  Desire  of  All  Nations,  Lect.  IV,  pp.  182  f. 

="  W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  Sem?,  p.  365.  ^^  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  II,  p.  441. 
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been  attained  by  the  original  sacrifice,  and  it  is  instructive  to 
give  special  consideration  to  the  methods  and  ends  as  modified 
by  the  substitutionary  element.  First  may  be  noted  the  substi- 
tute bearing  pain.  The  significance  of  suffering  as  an  atonement 
has  already  been  discussed  (par.  11).  But  if  to  furnish  an 
adequate  amount  of  suffering  be  regarded  as  indispensable,  this 
may  as  well  be  secured  from  a  substitute  as  from  the  guilty  ones. 
Thus  in  American  religions  slaves  and  captives  dedicated  to  the 
gods  were  tortured.  Brinton,  expounding  this  theory  of  the 
eflficacy  of  suffering,  and  noting  that  it  is  a  secondary  considera- 
tion what  or  who  suffers,  or  in  what  manner  he  or  it  suffers, 
declares  that  this  doctrine  is  the  germ  of  vicarious  sacrifice."* 
Baring-Goiild  states  the  argument  thus:  "I  have  broken  a  law 
of  God.  God  exacts  pain  as  a  consequence  of  such  a  breach.  I 
will  therefore  slay  this  lamb,  and  its  suffering  shall  make  the 
atonement  requisite."  "5 

58.  The  extension  of  this  conception,  or  rather  the  more 
fundamental  notion  out  of  which  it  grows,  is  that  one  can  trans- 
fer to  another  the  burdens  under  which  he  suffers.  This  is  a 
very  common  savage  idea,  and  gives  rise  to  various  devices  for 
shuffling  off  troubles  on  a  variety  of  things  or  persons,  which 
thereupon  are  removed  out  of  sight  in  various  ways.  The  fullest 
treatment  of  this  topic  is  given  by  Frazer  in  The  Golden  Bough,^ 
and  one  need  but  select  the  most  interesting  among  his  many 
citations  of  such  customs.  First,  the  divine  king  becomes  the 
bearer  of  evils.  Such  was  the  Mamurius  Veturius  (old  Mars) 
of  Rome,  who  every  year  on  March  24  was  beaten  with  rods  and 
driven  out  of  the  city.  The  citizens  of  Massilia,  when  plague 
came  upon  their  city,  took  a  man  —  one  who  offered  himself  for 
the  purpose  —  maintained  him  a  year  at  the  public  expense  on 
pure  and  choice  food,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  dressed  him  in 
sacred  garments,  decked  him  with  holy  branches,  led  him  through 
the  city  with  prayers  that  all  the  evils  of  the  community  might 
fall  upon  his  head,  and  cast  him  out.  Thus  are  to  be  explained 
two  attitudes  often  observable  when  the  king-god  was  sacrificed. 

^  The  Religious  Sentiment,  pp.  221  f. 

»s  Origin  and  Develop,  of  Rel.  Belief,  I,  pp.  387!.  »«  Vol.  II,  pp.  148-217. 
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The  sacrifice  is  performed  with  signs  of  intense  grief ;  the  slain 
god  is  thereupon  treated  with  contumely,  looked  upon  with  aver- 
sion, beaten,  hurried  out  of  sight.  The  one  attitude  is  in  view 
of  his  divine  character ;  the  other  regards  him  as  the  representa- 
tive bearer  of  the  evils  of  the  community.  The  choice  of  crimi- 
nals as  these  substitutes,  of  which  there  are  various  examples,  is 
perhaps  explicable  from  this  point  of  view.  In  them  the  veri- 
similitude is  complete  on  one  side  —  they  are  themselves  guilty, 
and  thus  may  be  made  to  bear  the  common  sin  and  by  death 
pay  the  penalty  for  all.  In  the  same  way  the  Greek  communities 
used  to  maintain  a  corps  of  degraded  and  useless  beings, 
deformed  persons,  or  slaves,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  atonement 
in  case  of  a  crisis  in  public  life  which  betokened  divine  wrath. 
The  example  of  the  Sakaia  in  Babylon  (par.  49)  suggests  the 
probability  that  these  werq  regarded  as  divine  representatives  or 
substitutes,  and  as  such  were  sacrificed*  An  interesting  combi- 
nation of  the  two  ideas  is  given  in  a  detail  of  the  Brahmanic 
A^vamedha  sacrifice.  The  sacrificer  is  purged  of  guilt  by  an 
oblation  made  on  the  bald  head  of  an  ugly-looking  Brahman 
purchased  for  a  thousand  cows,  who  stands  in  the  river,  where 
the  water  flows  into  his  mouth.  This  looks  like  a  sacrificial 
death,  and  so  Professor  Weber  holds.  Professor  Eggeling, 
however,  notes  that  after  the  oblation  "they  drive  the  man  out, 
thinking  that  the  guilt  of  the  village  outcasts  is  (thereby)  driven 
out."  It  is  added  that,  when  the  sacrificer  has  stepped  out  of 
the  water,  evil-doers  enter  (to  bathe  in  the  water)  without  having 
performed  any  (other)  rites*,  and  are  said  to  be  purified.''^ 

59.  Second,  there  is  the  custom  of  voluntarily  accepting  the 
burden  of  another's  sins.  "In  Travancore,  when  a  Rajah  is 
dangerously  ill  and  his  life  is  despaired  of,  a  holy  Brahman  is 
brought,  who  closely  embraces  the  king  and  says:  'O  king!  I 
undertake  to  bear  all  of  your  sins  and  diseases.'  Then  the  sin- 
bearer  is  sent  away  from  the  country  and  never  allowed  to 
return,"  In  various  lands  persons  used  to  be  hired  to  eat  a 
"sin-loaf"  which  had  been  passed  over  the  body  of  a  dead  man. 
Thereby  they  assumed  all  his  sins,  and  he  was  free  from  them. 

=7  Eggeling,  Satapatha  Brahmana,  Book  V,  Int.,  xxxix  f.  (S.  B.  E.,  Vol.  44). 
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They   were    called    "sin-eaters."       Such    customs    have    been 
observed  in  India  and  Turkestan,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain. 

60.  Third,  sins  are  transferred  to  an  animal,  which  is  then 
driven  out  or  slain  and  its  body  removed,  often  by  burial  or 
fire.  The  Hebrew  "  scapegoat"  is  a  familiar  example.  Goats  are 
employed  for  the  carrying  away  of  evils  in  India;  elsewhere  the 
llama,  the  buffalo,  the  cock,  the  pig,  the  dog,  and  the  horse. 
Sometimes,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  "scapegoat,"  the 
animal  is  divine.  In  such  cases  it  is  sacrificed  as  a  sin-bearer ; 
thus  in  India  the  cow,  in  Egypt  the  bull,  and  possibly  the  turtle 

among  the  Zunis. 

IV. 

61.  In  the  substitutionary  atonement  for  sin  we  have  reached 
about  the  farthest  remove  from  the  early  communion  idea. 
Whereas  there  the  atonement  was  made  by  the  god  offered  up  to 
renew  divine  life  in  the  community,  here  "the  sin  of  the  com- 
munity" is  "concentrated  on  the  victim,  and  its  death"  is 
"accepted  as  a  sacrifice  to  divine  justice."  There  communion 
in  the  body  and  blood  of  the  god,  or,  at  least,  with  him  in  a 
festal  meal,  was  the  acceptable  means  of  enjoying  divine  fellow- 
ship ;  here  the  offering  is  intensely  holy,  and  therefore  dangerous 
or  defiling,  and  cannot  be  touched  by  the  worshiper  who  is 
seeking  expiation  —  not  to  speak  of  eating  it,  which  was  some- 
times forbidden  even  to  the  priest.*^  Yet  even  in  these  wide  dif- 
ferences it  is  remarkable  how  the  old  ideas  lingered,  being 
preserved  by  the  ritual,  and  how  thereby  it  is  possible  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  atoning  ideas  from  their  early  content  to  their 
latest  transformations.  Yet,  what  is  traceable  as  history  by  us 
was  not  by  any  means  so  intelligible  to  the  ancients  at  particular 
periods  in  its  development,  and  the  persistence  of  ancient  forms 
when  their  content  had  disappeared  was  prone  to  produce  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas  and  a  want  of  adjustment  of  form  to  content, 
things  which  made  the  later  sacrificial  structure  so  clumsy  and 
inadequate  as  to  draw  down  the  ridicule  of  ancient  skeptics  and 
to  render  it  an  easy  mark  for  Christian  apologists. 

62.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  forms,  in  spite  of 
»8  W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  Sent.',  pp.  350  f. 
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their  inadequacy,  were  produced  out  of  actual  concrete  situations 
of  human  need  and  aspiration,  and  exercised  an  immense  influ- 
ence for  good  upon  ancient  life.  Renan's  remark  ^9  that 
"sacrifice  is  the  oldest  and  most  serious  error  ....  among  those 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  state  of  folly  which  humanity  passed 
through  in  its  infancy,"  is  the  clever  bon  mot  of  that  most  erratic 
and  untrustworthy  of  writers,  which,  if  true,  would  give  the  lie 
to  his  own  evolutionary  philosophy.  The  failure  of  sacrifice  lay 
in  the  material  outlook  which  only  with  difficulty  could  be  even 
imperfectly  adjusted  to  the  new  moral  ideal.  As  we  have  seen, 
men  sought  to  bring  about  this  adjustment,  and  succeeded  in 
making  sacrifice  contribute  fruitfully  to  moral  progress.  It  was 
interpreted  newly  so  as  to  emphasize  justice  and  self-restraint, 
intensify  the  sense  of  ill  desert,  and  seek  relief  for  it  in  atoning 
rites,  call  out  the  spirit  of  renunciation  and  self-abnegation, 
while  bearing  along  the  eternal  truth,  wrapped  indeed  in  mate- 
rial forms,  that  atonement  consists  in  union  with  God.  Its  social 
basis  in  the  solidarity  of  the  clan  and  the  nation,  while  not  giving 
sufficient  consideration  to  the  individual,  still  embodied  a  perma- 
nent fact  which  is  not  yet  outgrown.  If  its  substitutions  were  unreal 
and  its  ritual  materialistic,  they  at  least  formed  the  scaffolding  by 
which  humanity  reared  its  more  permanent  spiritual  ideals,  and 
thus  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  future  as  well  as  supplied  the 
chief  element  in  the  religious  life  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
influence  which  the  stately  institutions  of  the  atoning  ritual  had 
upon  the  religion  of  Israel  and  upon  Christianity  will  appear  in 
succeeding  papers  of  this  series. 

^  Hisioire  du  peuple  d'' Israel,  I,  p.  52. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  QUESTIONS  OF  A  SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL  CATECHISM. 


VI.     SIN. 

1.  What  is  sin  ? 

2.  Why  do  all  men  sin  ? 

3.  Why  is  there  a  lower,  baser  part  in  all  of  us  ? 

4.  How  did  it  come  there  ? 

5.  How  are  we  to  rise  out  of  it  ? 

6.  Can  we  rise  out  of  it  by  ourselves  ? 

7.  How  would  you  deny  and  kill  your  lower  self  ? 

8.  Why  must  God  be  against  sin  forever  ? 

9.  Why  must  sin  in  all  men  in  the  end  be  overcome  ? 

10.    Why  are  some  things  sins  now  which  were  not  sins  in  people  long  ago  ? 

W.  S.  Rainsford. 
St.  George's  Rectory, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

1.  What  is  sin  ? 

2.  Why  is  every  sin  a  sin  against  God  ? 

3.  Into  what  two  classes  may  all  sins  be  divided  ?      [Omission  and  com- 
mission.] 

4.  How  did  sin  enter  the  human  race  ? 

5.  Is  God  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  sinful  slate  of  men  ? 

6.  Are  all  men  by  nature  in  a  state  of  sin  ? 

7.  How  do  we  know  that  all  men  are  sinful  ? 

8.  How  does  God  regard  sin  and  sinful  men  ? 

9.  What  are  the  efifects  of  sin  in  this  life  ? 
10.    What  is  the  penalty  of  sin  hereafter  ? 

Jesse  L.  Hurlbut. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

1.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  sin  ? 

2.  What  does  the  Old  Testament  principally  teach  as  to  the  origin  of  human 
sin  ? 

3.  What  is  the  apostle  Paul's  teaching  as  to  its  origin  ? 

4.  What  one  primal  penalty  does  the  law  of  God  as  revealed  in  th    3ible 
pronounce  upon  sin  ? 

5.  What  other  consequences  has  sin  brought  with  it  ? 

6.  What  do  the  Old  Testament  prophets  chiefly  teach  concerning  '^;en's 
responsibility  and  guilt  ? 
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7.  Name  the  principal  sayings  or  teachings  of  Christ  concerning  the  nature 
and  the  results  of  sin. 

8.  What  does  the  apostle  Paul  chiefly  teach  as  to  men's  personal  sin  and 
guilt  ? 

9.  On  what  grounds  chiefly  does  God  hold  men  personally  accountable  for 
all  transgressions  of  his  law  ? 

10.    What  do  the  Scriptures  teach  us  as  to  the  attitude  of  God  toward  men 
in  consequence  of  their  sins  ? 

Wm.  Arnold  Stevens. 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 

1.  What  is  sin  ?     Give  some  of  the  biblical  definitions. 

2.  On  what  ground  can  guilt  be  said  to  result  from  the  commission  of  sin  ? 

3.  How  does  sin  affect  man's  relation  to  God  ? 

4.  How  does  sin  affect  man's  relation  to  his  fellow-man  ? 

5.  What  did  the  law  accomplish  in  freeing  the  race  from  the  dominion  of 
sin? 

6.  In  what  way  does  the  gospel  method  of  salvation  from  sin  differ  from 
that  of  the  law  ? 

7.  In  which  was  Christ  the  more  deeply  interested,  in  saving  us  from  the 
punishment  for  sin  or  in  redeeming  us  from  the  dominion  of  sin  ? 

8.  How  does  Christ  save  his  people  from  their  sins  ? 

9.  How  does  forgiveness  affect  the  working  of  the  law  of  retribution  ? 

10.    What  is  the  effect  of  regeneration  upon  sin  and  the  sinful  impulse  in 

man  ? 

John  L.  Jackson. 
Chicago,  III. 

1 .  What  kind  of  actions  does  the  law  of  Moses  treat  as  sinful  ? 

2.  What  kind  of  actions  do  the  Old  Testament  prophets  and  sages  denounce 
as  sinful  ? 

3.  What  sins  do  Jesus  and  the  New  Testament  writers  especially  reprove  ? 

4.  What  conception  of  sin  is  common  to  all  biblical  writers  ? 

5.  On  what  do  Jesus  and  the  New  Testament  writers  base  the  responsibility 
of  men  for  their  sin  ? 

6.  What  is  the  effect  of  sin  on  the  sinner  himself  ? 

7.  Are  the  consequences  of  sin  limited  to  the  sinner,  or  do  they  extend  to 
others  also  ? 

8.  How  does  sin  affect  the  relation  of  the  sinner  to  his  fellow-men  ? 

9.  How  does  sin  affect  the  sinner's  relation  to  God  ? 

10.    To  what  two  grave  dangers  does  continuance  in  sin  expose  the  sinner  ? 

Ernest  D.  Burton. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


lExploration  antr  BiscobetB. 


An  Early  Christian  Prayer.  —  Among  the  Greek  papyri  in  the  Gizeh 
—  now  the  Cairo — Museum  is  an  early  Christian  prayer,  a  translation 
of  which  may  well  interest  students  of  early  Egyptian  Christianity.  The 
papyrus  is  perhaps  a  century  older  than  the  Amherst  hymn  published 
in  the  Biblical  World  for  January,  1901,  being  assigned  by  Messrs. 
Grenfell  and  Hunt,  in  their  as  yet  unpublished  Inventory  of  Greek 
Papyri  in  the  Cairo  Museum,  to  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  It 
presents  resemblances  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  much  more  striking 
than  those  of  the  Amherst  hymn,  and  in  other  particulars  surpasses  it 
in  interest,  although  the  structure  of  the  prayer,  of  course,  presents  no 
metrical  or  alphabetic  peculiarity.  Its  closing  lines  suggest  that  it  may 
have  been  used  as  a  magical  formula  such  as  were  read  over  or  buried 
with  the  dead  to  avert  demons,  but  the  unfortunate  uncertainty  about 
one  or  two  pivotal  readings,  combined  with  the  extreme  looseness  of 
construction  characteristic  of  the  author,  leaves  this  uncertain. 

The  translation  that  follows  is  based  upon  a  transcription  of  the 
papyrus  made  by  the  writer  at  Gizeh  in  the  winter  of  1900.  Since  that 
time  Adolf  Jacoby  has  published  the  text,  with  a  German  translation 
{Ein  neues  Evangelienfragment,  Strassburg,  1900),  from  a  transcrip- 
tion made  by  Reitzenstein,  and  to  this  transcription,  which  had  been 
to  some  extent  verified  by  Mr.  Grenfell,  I  owe  the  solution  of  some 
difi&cult  points  of  decipherment. 
I  call  upon  thee,  Grod  of  the  heavens  and  God  of  the  earth  and  God  of  those 

[who  are]  saints  [through  thy  blood] ;  the  fulness  of  the  world, 
Thee  whom  we  cannot  contain,  who  didst  come  to  the  world  and  break  the 

claw  of  death  (Greek  Charon),  who  didst  come  through  Gabriel  in  the 
Womb  of  Mary  the  virgin,  who  wast  born  in  Bethlehem  and  brought  up  in 

Nazareth,  who  wast  crucified 
Upon  the  most  holy  cross,  wherefore  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  by  reason 

of  him,  who  didst  rise  from  the  dead  in  the  tomb 
On  the  third  day  of  death.     He  manifested  himself  in  Galilee  and  went  up  to 

the  height  of  the  heavens  ;  who  hath 
On  his  left  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  angels,  on  his  right  ten  thousand 

times  ten  thousand  angels  crying 
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With  one  voice  thrice,   Holy,  holy  is  the  king  of  eternity,   wherefore  the 

heavens  are  full  of  his  deity  ; 
Who  leaveth  (driveth  ?)  a  way  on  the  wings  (paths  ?)  of  the  winds,  the  true 

Word  (?),  the  God  of  eternity,  who  went  up  into  the 
Seventh  heaven,  who  went  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  the  blessed  lamb, 

wherefore  souls  were  set 
Free  through  his  blood ;  to  whom  the  brazen  gates  opened  of  themselves, 

who  broke  in  pieces 
The  iron  bars,  who  released  those  who  were  bound  in  darkness,  who  made 

death  (Greek  Charon)  without  issue. 
Who  bound  the  apostate  enemy  who  was  cast  down  to  his  own  regions.    The 

heavens  gave  thanks. 
And  the  earth  rejoiced,  because  the  enemy  departed  from  them  and  thou 

didst  give  freedom  to  the  creation  that  asked  for 
A  Master,  Jesus,    Thou  voice  that  forgivest  sins  as  often  as  we  call  upon  thy 

holy  name, 
Principalities  and  powers  and  world-rulers  of  darkness  or  unclean  spirit  or 

fall  of  a  demon 
At  noontide,  or  cold  or  fever  or  ague  or  ill  treatment  from  man 
Or  power  of  the  adversary,  shall  not  prevail  against  the   Image,  because  by 

the  mighty  hand  of 
Thy  deity  the  mercy  of  the  world  was  made,  even  by  the  hand  that  ruleth 

eternity. 

The  name  Charon  for  death  reflects  an  interesting  survival  of  old 
Hellenic  terminology,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  earlier  content  {lion, 
etc.)  has  not  disappeared  from  the  word  is  evinced  by  the  reference  to 
the  claws.  On  the  basis  of  these  words,  "the  claw  of  Charon,"  Jacoby 
seeks  to  connect  this  prayer  with  some  recently  discovered  gospel  frag- 
ments in  Coptic  which  contain  the  same  unusual  expression,  and  which 
he  tries,  without  much  success,  to  identify  with  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Egyptians.  If  these  relationships  could  be  maintained,  this 
prayer  might  assume  an  entirely  new  importance  as  an  epitome  of 
that  long-lost  gospel ;  but  until  more  substantial  arguments  can  be 
found  for  them  we  must  be  content  to  see  in  it  only  a  strange  com- 
pound—  half  prayer,  half  charm  —  of  an  unenlightened  Christianity  and 
an  enfeebled  paganism.  The  Greek,  through  a  number  of  errors  which 
are  most  naturally  explained  as  having  arisen  in  repeated  transcription, 
shows  that  the  prayer  is  older  than  this  particular  copy  of  it ;  how  much 
older  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  can  hardly  have  belonged  to  a  very 
early  period  of  the  Egyptian  church. 

The  prayer  is  eminently  scriptural ;  indeed,  it  is  little  more  than  a 
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pitchwork  of  biblical  quotations,  though  these  are  sometimes  very 
freely  handled.  The  writer  seems  to  have  had  all  of  our  New  Testa- 
ment, for  his  language  shows  the  influence  of  Pauline,  synoptic,  and 
Johannine  writings.  His  most  striking  quotation  is  that  from  Eph. 
6:  12,  "Principalities  and  powers  and  world-rulers  of  darkness,"  upon 
which  the  magical  formula  follows  with  such  abruptness  as  to  suggest 
that  it  constitutes  a  late  addition  to  what  before  was  a  lofty  prayer  of 

praise. 

Edgar  J.  Goodspeed. 


THE  BOY  JESUS.— HoFMANN 


Wioxk  antr  WioxUx^, 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  will  be  held 
at  New  York  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  Easter  week, 
April  II,  12,  and  13.  The  Board  of  Directors  meets  at  Columbia 
University  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  April  11. 

Two  Englishmen  whose  names  are  familiar  to  students  of  the 
Bible  the  English-speaking* world  over  have  recently  passed  away. 
Alfred  Cave,  D.D.,  the  principal  of  Hackney  College,  died  at  Hackney 
College  House,  Hampstead,  December  19,  1900,  aged  fifty-three  years. 
He  was  well  known  as  the  author  of  An  Introduction  to  Theology,  The 
Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,  and  The  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Inductively  Considered.  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  died  January  29, 1901. 
He  was  best  known  as  the  editor  of  CasselVs  Magazine. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Biblical  Research 
was  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Sherman  House,  Chicago,  on  the  after- 
noon of  Saturday,  March  16.  Papers  were  read  by  Professor  M.  W. 
Jacobus,  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  the  guest  of  the  society, 
on  "  The  Variant  Preachers  of  Philippians  i :  1 2-20  ;"  by  Professor  A.  S. 
Carrier,  on  "  The  Day  of  Jahwe,"  and  by  Professor  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss, 
on  "  Notes  on  Ancient  Religious  Ideas  in  Syria  and  Arabia."  The 
following  were  elected  officers  for  1901-2  :  president,  Ira  M.  Price; 
vice-president,  A.  C.  Zenos;  secretary,  Augustus  S.  Carrier;  treasurer, 
Shailer  Mathews. 

Important  changes  are  about  to  be  made  in  the  faculties  of  Yale 
University.  Professor  Frank  K.  Sanders  resigns  the  Woolsey  professor- 
ship of  biblical  literature  to  take  the  chair  of  biblical  history  and 
archaeology  newly  established  in  the  Divinity  School.  Professor 
Sanders  is  also  appointed  dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  appoint- 
ment to  take  effect  after  the  bicentennial  next  October.  The  Woolsey 
professorship  thus  vacated  by  Professor  Sanders  is  to  be  filled  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Foster  Kent,  now  of  Brown  University,  who  thus  returns 
to  his  alma  mater  twelve  years  after  his  graduation.  Professor  Williston 
Walker,  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  comes  to  the  chair  of 
ecclesiastical  history  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  veteran 
Professor  George  P.  Fisher.  The  chair  left  vacant  at  Brown  by  Pro- 
fessor Kent's  resignation  is  to  be  filled  by  Dr.  Henry  T.  Fowler,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  biblical  literature  in  Knox  College. 
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A  Critical  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Trinitarianism  and  its  Out- 
come  in  the  New  Christology.      By  Levi   Leonard   Paine, 
Waldo  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical   History  in  Bangor  Theo- 
logical   Seminary.       Boston    and    New    York :     Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  1900.     Pp.  xiv  +  387. 
There  have  been  few  works  on  theo^ogy  published  within  recent 
years  more  deserving  of  serious  attention  than  this  volume  of  Professor 
Paine.     It  is  not  so  much  that  it  makes  any  special  contribution  to  theo- 
logical discipline;  for,  outside  of  its  new  interpretation  of  Augustinian 
trinitarianism,  it  avowedly  refuses  to  attempt  constructive  work.     Its 
significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  expression  of  today's  theological 
self-consciousness.     It  voices,  and  voices  well,  the  demands  made  by 
those  who  accept  the  results  of  unprejudiced  critical  processes  for  a 
theology  resting,  not  on  assumptions,  but  on  facts  derived  by  positive 
methods. 

If  we  neglect  a  somewhat  trenchant  appendix  upon  the  fourth 
gospel,  the  volume  may  be  said  to  fall  into  two  parts.  The  first  alone 
is  directly  concerned  with  the  evolution  of  trinitarianism,  the  second 
treating  of  the  method,  material,  and  general  character  of  that  theologi- 
cal reconstruction  which  Professor  Paine  believes  will  presently  be 
possible.  In  the  first  half  Professor  Paine  shows  himself  an  exceed- 
ingly acute  and  stimulating  expositor  of  the  development  of  doctrine. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  a  more  lucid  presentation  of 
Athanasian  trinitarianism,  or  a  more  revolutionary  exposition  of 
Augustinianism.  This  last  Professor  Paine  regards  as  a  distinct,  though 
unconscious,  removal  from  the  Nicene  symbol  toward  Sabellian,  Patri- 
passian  monism,  a  position  actually  reached  by  the  New  England 
trinitarians  of  today — a  conclusion  which  it  would  be  hard  to  disprove. 
It  is  in  this  portion  of  his  volume,  however,  that,  singularly  enough^ 
one  feels  the  absence  of  exhaustive  historical  investigation.  For  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  Christology  of  the  New  Testament  there  is 
need,  for  example,  of  a  serious  historical  exegesis  of  the  term  "  Son  of 
man,"  and  especially  of  the  term  "Son  of  God"  as  used  by  Professor 
Paine.  Then,  too,  one  would  expect  a  consideration  of  the  idea  of 
divine  paternity  as  it  existed  in  thought  contemporary  with  Paul,  e.g., 
in  Philo,  where  it  is  ubiquitous  and  practically  without  exception  never 
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in  a  strict  ontological  sense,  but  always  as  a  vivid  analogy.  Nor  can 
Professor  Paine  quite  clear  himself  from  the  charge  of  arbitrariness  in 
his  dealing  with  the  testimony  of  Ignatius  to  the  miraculous  birth  of 
Jesus,  nor  has  he  quite  grasped  the  true  critical  process  in  dealing 
with  the  gospel.  For  all  New  Testament  criticism  must  begin  with  the 
genuine  Pauline  letters  as  controlling  documents.  From  the  strict 
exegetical  point  of  view,  also,  one  would  be  tempted  to  say  that  Pro- 
fessor Paine  has  sometimes  missed  the  thought  of  Jesus  as  regards  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Indeed,  there  is  an  inconsistency  of  expression  in 
this  matter  which  betrays  the  absence  of  the  historico-exegetical  proc- 
esses that  he  himself  properly  magnifies.  This  inconsistency,  in  fact, 
gives  one  the  key  to  the  real  character  of  his  book ;  it  is  the  work  of  a 
church  historian  and  not  that  of  an  historical  exegete. 

Nor  is  it  the  work  of  an  historical  theologian  of  the  new  construct- 
ive class.  In  the  second  half  of  this  work  Professor  Paine,  while  blaz- 
ing out  the  way  for  such  a  work,  repeatedly  affirms  that  the  time  is  not 
yet  ripe  for  constructive  work,  and  that  destruction  is  still  the  order  of 
the  day.  One  wonders  whether  at  this  point  Professor  Paine  has  not 
momentarily  fallen  under  the  spell  of  an  idea  which  he  himself  has  so 
capitally  refuted,  viz.,  that  a  theology  must  be  final  in  order  to  possess 
the  right  to  be.  If  it  need  not  be  final,  but  the  formulation  of  the 
intellectual  aspect  of  religious  life,  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  why  a  time 
like  ours  should  not  be  capable  of  constructive  work  which,  however 
imperfect,  shall  lead  on  to  better.  The  very  fact  that  the  destructive 
process  is  needed  seems  to  argue  the  need  of  a  formulation  of  such 
elements  of  theological  thought  as  are  admitted  to  be  permanent. 
Practical  religious  work  cannot  do  without  such  a  theology,  and  theol- 
ogy exists  as  an  ally  of  such  work. 

If  it  were  not  that  we  agreed  so  heartily  with  the  main  contention 
of  the  volume,  we  should  close  this  notice  with  a  repetition  of  the  appre- 
ciation already  expressed,  but  because  of  this  very  agreement  we  must 
express  the  belief  that  Professor  Paine,  with  his  admirable  exposition 
of  the  nature  and  method  of  the  coming  theology,  has  not  given  us 
quite  all  the  material  at  hand  for  its  construction.  He  left  unmentioned 
psychology,  comparative  religion,  and  social  psychology,  and,  what 
seems  to  us  a  more  serious  matter,  while  properly  recognizing  the 
central  position  of  Jesus  and  his  teaching,  he  has  not  appreciated  bibli- 
cal theology,  and  especially  Paulinism.  This  seems  to  us  to  neglect 
some  of  the  most  positive  results  of  criticism  itself.  We  must  add  that 
we  are  inclined  to  differ  with  Professor  Paine  as  regards  the  relation 
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of  historical  criticism  to  theology.  It  has  done  something  more  than 
break  the  historicity  of  Hebrew  folk-tales.  We  may  be  too  optimistic, 
but,  agreeing  as  we  do  in  his  view  of  the  legitimacy  of  destructive 
processes,  and  in  the  folly  of  building  theology  upon  metaphysical 
assumptions  and  by  <z /r/'(?r/ method,  at  the  same  time  we  are  convinced 
that  he  has  overemphasized  the  destructive  function  of  criticism,  and 
that  he  has  somewhat  overlooked  the  fact  that  among  its  results  is  a 
mass  of  facts  that  need  only  to  be  stated  properly  to  become  a  source 
of  new  confidence,  new  Christian  activity,  and  a  new,  but  in  a  genuinely 
New  Testament  sense  evangelical,  theology. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  it  must  be  evident  that  the  volume 
is  one  that  should  be  read  generally.  Bangor  Seminary  has  given  the 
theological  world  a  second  work  which  is  to  epitomize,  if  it  does  not 
mark,  an  epoch  in  American  theology.  S.  M. 


An  Outline  of  New  Testament  Theology.  By  David  Foster 
EsTES,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation  in 
Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Chicago  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1900.     Pp.  viii  +  253. 

As  the  author,  with  due  modesty,  declares  in  his  preface,  this  is 
only  an  outline,  and  some  of  its  distinctive  features  must  be  viewed 
with  that  fact  constantly  in  mind.  Its  extreme  condensation,  for 
instance,  making  it  at  times  hard  to  understand  exactly  what  the 
author  has  found  to  be  the  mind  of  a  special  writer  of  a  New  Testa- 
ment book  on  a  special  subject,  can  be  justified  on  the  ground  only  of 
the  desire  to  present  nothing  but  an  outline.  But  there  are  other 
characteristics  of  the  book  which  are  not  due  to  its  effort  to  be  a  mere 
sketch  or  syllabus.  First  of  these  we  would  mention  the  novel  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  of  biblical  theology.  Dr.  Estes  departs  from  the 
usual  custom  of  dividing  New  Testament  theology  into  sections  accord- 
ing to  the  writers,  or  groups  of  writers,  and  adopts  instead  a  rubri- 
cation  under  "doctrines,"  each  of  which  is  then  traced  through  the 
successive  writings  or  groups  of  writings.  This  method  has  some 
advantages,  but  its  drawbacks  are,  in  our  judgment,  more  numerous 
and  serious.  To  be  true  to  the  distinctive  principle  of  biblical  theol- 
ogy, the  author  finds  himself  compelled,  after  he  has  made  his  rubrica- 
tion  into  doctrines,  to  trace  each  doctrine  through  the  various  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  beginning  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  first  as 
recorded  by  the  synoptists,  and  then  as  reported  in  the  fourth  gospel ; 
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then  taking  the  epistles  of  Peter,  James,  and  Jude;  next,  the  Pauline 
writings  ;  next,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  and,  finally,  the  writings  of 
John.  With  such  an  arrangement  the  reader  is  likely  to  experience 
the  difficulty  of  being  compelled  to  keep  in  mind,  not  only  the  doc- 
trine which  he  may  be  studying  in  any  given  chapter,  but  also  the 
particular  writer  or  writers  whose  contribution  to  the  doctrine  he  is 
examining  at  any  given  point  in  the  chapter.  We  think  this  is  too 
heavy  a  burden  for  the  reader  to  carry.  But  more  serious  than  this  is 
the  breaking  up  of  the  subject  into  fragments,  often  exceedingly  small 
and  insignificant.  And  still  more  serious  is  the  imposition  upon  the 
historical  discipline  of  biblical  theology  of  an  artificial  and  mechanical 
system  of  "doctrines."  This  system  is  a  device  of  mediaeval  scholasti- 
cism carried  into  modern  dogmatics,  very  convenient,  to  be  sure,  in  that 
sphere,  but  quite  foreign  to  the  thought  of  the  apostolic  age.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  tendency  of  the  author's  method  is  to  subjugate  New  Testa- 
ment theology  to  dogmatics,  a  tendency  which  cannot  be  resisted  too 
strenuously.  The  effect  of  it,  in  the  case  of  this  outline,  is  to  blur  the 
clear  picture  which  the  author  aims  to  obtain,  and  which  he  could  have 
secured  had  he  limited  himself  to  the  use  of  a  more  purely  historical 
method.  The  use  of  his  own  method  seems  to  compel  him  to  ask,  in 
many  cases,  what  such  or  such  a  writer  of  the  New  Testament  thought 
on  such  or  such  a  subject,  and  to  answer  the  question  out  of  data  entirely 
incidental,  and,  therefore,  inadequate  for  an  answer.  We  cannot  con- 
sider the  employment  of  this  method  a  success.  Yet  Dr.  Estes'  booic 
is  characterized  by  a  number  of  meritorious  features,  such  as  its  mod- 
eration in  tone,  its  fairness,  and  its  devout  spirit,  on  account  of  which 
features  it  is  worthy  of  commendation. 


A.  C.  Zenos. 


McCoRMicK  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago,  111. 


Hard  Sayings  of  Jesus  Christ:  A  Study  in  the  Mind  and  Method 
of  the  Master.     By  William  Leighton  Crane,  M.A.,  Pre- 
bendary   of    Chichester    and    Rector    of     Bexhill-on-Sea. 
Author  of  The  Word  and  the  Way.     London  :   Macmillan  & 
Co.,  Limited ;  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.     Pp. 
xvi-f-2i2.     $1.50. 
This  interesting  volume  is  really  a  collection  of  sermons   more  or 
less  apologetic  in  tone,  but  especially  intended  to  make  plain  the  say- 
ings of  Jesus  and  to  turn  them  into  moral  motive.     Thus  in  the  saying 
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about  John  the  Baptist  being  less  than  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  the  author  holds  that  the  reference  is  "to  the  visible  body  of 
believers  who  had  accepted  Christ  as  Leader  and  Savior  and  Lord." 
He  holds  that  Jesus  founded  a  society,  but  that  this  society  is  identi- 
fied with  the  church,  and  that  the  church  is  an  aggregate  of  individual 
hearts,  and  that  in  the  heart  the  foundation  for  it  must  be  laid  —  a  con- 
ception, barring  the  identification  of  the  kingdom  and  the  church, 
very  close  to  the  true  one.  The  discussion  of  the  advantages  shared 
by  one  of  these  members,  as  over  against  the  experience  of  John  the 
Baptist,  the  author  makes  something  more  than  a  mere  piece  of 
exegesis.  Another  interesting  chapter  is  that  upon  Matt.  5  :  38-42, 
"The  Might  of  Meekness,"  a  title  which  is  a  sermon  in  itself.  In  this 
chapter  there  is  a  thoroughly  sane  discussion  of  what  Jesus  means  by 
his  strong  statements.  The  author  holds  very  properly  that  Jesus  deals 
not  with  rules  but  with  principles,  and  that  several  of  his  sayings  appar- 
ently commanding  indiscriminate  giving  are  in  fact  "pictures  pur- 
posely painted  in  glaring  colors  —  figures  indeed  of  a  most  valuable 
truth,  but  left  almost  grotesquely  out  of  drawing  precisely  in  order  to 
cut  off  the  possibility  of  their  being  taken  as  patterns  for  literal 
obedience."  The  discussions  of  other  passages  might  also  be  mentioned, 
notably  that  upon  the  "Friendship  of  Mammon"  (Luke  16  :9-i2),  in 
which  the  author  finds  the  teaching  that  both  for  the  individual  and  for 
the  nation  "  it  is  required  of  the  steward  to  be  faithful."  "  The  ordi- 
nary transactions  of  a  man's  daily  life  furnish  forth  the  means  to  a 
man  of  God  of  laying  up  treasure  in  heaven,  and  deepening  and 
purifying  that  spiritual  nature  whose  tenderest  associations,  whose 
deepest  friendships,  whose  true  home  are  in  the  eternal  tabernacles  of 
the  world  to  come."  A  word  should  be  said  also  in  appreciation  of  the 
simplicity  and  directness  of  the  literary  style  of  the  volume.  In  this 
particular  it  is  a  model  for  the  preacher. 

S.  M. 

LITERARY  NOTE. 

J.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  publish  a  Life  of  St.  John  for  the 
Young,  by  George  Ludington  Weed,  which  has  gathered  together 
practically  all  the  material  which  we  have  concerning  the  beloved 
disciple.  In  fact,  it  goes  beyond  the  mere  account  of  John  and  becomes 
in  part  a  life  of  Jesus.  A  somewhat  remarkable  chapter  is  that  in 
which  John  is  recorded  as  correcting  the  accounts  of  the  synoptists  as 
regards  the  anointing  of  Jesus  by  Mary. 


(tuxuni  Hiteraturc. 
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CERTAIN   HOPEFUL  TENDENCIES  IN  TODAY'S 
THEOLOGICAL  THOUGHT. 


There   are    few    persons    acquainted   with    the    currents    of 

today's  thought  who  will  deny  that  the  present  is  a  period  of 

theological  transition  altogether  unique.     Just  what 
HOPEFUL  ^v  f  .  ,        ./   r 

Elements  in        ^he  outcome  may  be  no  one  can  as  yet  quite  foresee, 

Today's  although  one's  expectations  will  be  determined  very 

Transitions  .      . 

largely  by  his  circumstances  and  temperament.    On 

the  one  side  there  are  those  who  see  in  the  present  only  signs  of 

approaching  evil  and  misery,  the  decay  of  the  church,  and  the 

passing  of  anything  like  real  religion.       For  our  own  part,  we 

sympathize  to  a  considerable  degree  with  this  foreboding.     All 

the  facts  at  our  disposal  seem  to  argue  that  the  condition  of 

organized   Christianity   is   certainly   critical,   and    that   there   is 

danger   lest,  in   the   transition    through  which  we   are  passing, 

there  may  be  lost,  not  merely  the  misconceptions  and  errors  of 

the  past,  but  also,  at  least  temporarily,  the  very  bases  of  religion 

and  morality.     But  these  forebodings,  in  our  judgment,  are  more 

than  counterbalanced  by  certain  very  hopeful  tendencies  in  the 

theological  world,  and  it  is  to  some  of  these  that  we  would  call 

our  readers'  attention. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  acquisition  of  the  scientific  temper. 
One  uses  the  term  "scientific"  in  this  connection  with  a  certain 
degree  of  hesitation.     Some  scholars  have  prided 
Scientific  themselves  rather  extravagantly  on    the   fact   that 

Temper  their  method  is  that  of  science,  while  that  of  their 

opponents  is  not,  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  the  theological  world 
the  term  has  acquired  a  certain  flavor  of  self-confidence,  if  not 
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arrogance,  which  has  justly  won  for  it  suspicion.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  is  a  term  which  stands  for  an  attitude  of  mind 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  The  habit  of  searching 
first  for  facts,  the  readiness  to  welcome  every  fact  and  to  make 
one's  general  statements  only  after  complete  inductions  —  these  it 
is  that  constitute  the  scientific  temper  and  in  theological  thought 
promise  results  of  value  and  permanence.  Who  but  the  man 
who  lets  his  doctrines  wait  upon  his  facts  can  ever  be  quite  free 
from  a  haunting  suspicion  lest  the  presupposition  with  which  he 
begins  to  investigate  may  itself  some  time  be  found  untenable  ? 

In  the  second  place,  the  induction  lying  below  present  theo- 
logical thought  is  rapidly  growing  wider.     Theology  has  now  at 
its  disposal  a  vast  accumulation  of  facts  furnished  it 
Induction  by  psychology,  sociology ,  anthropology ,  archaeology, 

AS  A  Basis  comparative  religion,  and  history,  as  well  as  those 

OF  THEOLOQY  r  o  j 

sciences  that  deal  with  the  Bible  directly.  Thanks 
to  this  great  field  of  induction,  we  know  today  better  than  ever 
before,  for  instance,  that  religion  is  an  integral  and  characteristic 
element  of  human  life,  and  that  therefore  the  Christian  teacher 
has  just  as  legitimate  a  function  as  the  statesman  or  the  physician. 
More  than  that,  through  the  results  of  these  sciences  the  religious 
teacher  sees,  with  an  ever-increasing  clearness,  the  conditions 
under  which  he  works.  The  peculiarly  Christian  truths  which  he 
has  to  teach  have  acquired  a  new  significance  and  adaptability  to 
the  needs  of  men,  and  he  can  enforce  them  with  new  confidence. 

Again,  the  method  in  theological  work  also  is  one  to  bring 
confidence.     It  is  not  merely  that  the  Bible  is  studied  as  pro- 
foundly as  other  literatures,  but  that  those  methods 

8.  A  Correct  ^hjch  have  sfiven  positive  results  in  other  fields 
Method  &  r 

may  be  expected  to  do  the  same  in  the  field  of  bib- 
lical investigation.  In  this  particular  the  last  few  years  have 
seen  a  very  decided  advance.  The  free  and  easy  methods  of 
rationalism  have  been  discredited  by  the  methodical  processes 
of  historical  criticism,  and  criticism  itself  has  in  good  measure 
outgrown  its  early  crudities  and  extravagances,  and  seems  in  a 
fair  way  to  grow   still   more   sedate  as  it  grows  more  mature. 
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The  great  lines  of  investigation  are  tending  toward  a  general 
consensus  as  to  results,  and,  at  least  among  workers  who  have 
received  a  genuine  historical  training,  the  naivete  which  con- 
fused ingenuity  with  truth  is  disappearing,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  that  before  many  years  the  legitimacy  of  the  historical 
method  of  studying  the  Bible,  with  its  recognition  of  evolu- 
tionary processes,  will  be  universally  admitted  by  intelligent 
students. 

Another  hopeful  tendency  in  the  theological  movement  is  its 
recognition  of  the  moral  aspects  of  its  mission.     There  was   a 
time,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  theology  was  a 
"0/?>4/.  scholastic  pursuit,  while  the  liberal  thinker  was  apt 

IN  Teaching  ^°  minimize  the  darker  moral  facts,  and  to  excuse 
rather  than  to  condemn  sin.  In  large  measure  this 
has  disappeared.  It  is  true  that  there  are  men  under  the  influ- 
ence of  certain  philosophical  conceptions  who  still  think  of  sin 
as  a  matter  of  incomplete  development,  but  indifferentism  is 
growing  less  frequent  among  theological  teachers.  No  body  of 
men  is  more  intensely  interested  in  the  problems  of  social  reform 
than  the  younger  theologians,  while  in  the  sphere  of  individual 
life  wickedness  is  allowed  every  day  fewer  euphemistic  syno- 
nyms. The  theologian,  although  he  may  still  be  drawn  toward 
metaphysical  distinctions  and  definitions,  is  in  deadly  earnest ; 
he  feels  that  the  world  needs  its  God,  not  merely  to  win  a 
heaven,  but  to  cure  its  wickedness.  And  he  is  bent  upon  training 
men,  both  in  church  and  school,  to  aid  the  world  satisfy  its  need. 

But,  above  all,  the  most  hopeful  tendency  of  today's  theology 
is   its   return  to  Jesus   Christ.      By   the  methods  of  study  they 

have  adopted,  men  have  been  convinced  that  he 
Jesus  Christ      ^^^  "°  myth  ;  and,  although  the  very  universality  of 

this  new  confidence  in  his  historical  existence  has 
led  to  divergent  philosophical  descriptions  of  his  character,  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  recent  religious  literature  will  show 
one  that  now  as  never  before  Jesus  is  a  factor  in  religious 
thought.  The  process  by  which  his  supremacy  has  been  reestab- 
lished has,  it  is  true,  been  attended  by  the  loss  of  assurance  in 
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certain  dogmas,  and  by  the  transfer  of  argument  from  meta- 
physics to  the  positive  results  of  methodical  investigation  ;  but 
this  is  only  to  increase  the  apologetic  strength  of  Christianity. 
And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  speaking  broadly,  but  with 
special  reference  to  the  powerful  Ritschlian  movement,  this  new 
confidence  in  Jesus  concerns  not  only  his  teachings,  but  his 
significance  as  a  revelation  of  God  in  human  life.  It  would 
perhaps  not  be  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  tendency  of  modern 
Christology  is  in  the  direction  of  the  orthodoxy  of  scholastic 
theology,  but  even  less  is  it  in  the  direction  of  those  easy  gen- 
eralizations made  before  the  rise  of  critical  schools,  which  classi- 
fied Jesus  with  Socrates  and  Confucius.  Indeed,  one  may  even 
go  a  step  farther,  and  say  that  in  spirit,  if  not  in  formula,  the 
tendency  in  modern  theology  is  evangelistic.  The  unique 
supremacy  of  Jesus  has  become  something  more  than  a  mere 
intellectual  matter.  It  is  furnishing  the  basis  and  the  message 
of  the  new  moral  earnestness.  Men  are  looking  to  Jesus  as 
never  before  as  the  one  who  can  bring  righteousness  into  today's 
life,  and  whose  spirit,  once  appropriated,  will  be  the  source  both 
of  social  and  of  individual  regeneration.  With  new  faith  they 
are  taking  him  at  his  word,  and  are  coming  to  the  Father  through 
him. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  is  it  not  time  for  a  more  aggressive 

presentation  of    religion  ?     Should    not   our   religious    teachers 

cease  giving  their  people  various  makeshifts  for  the 

A  Plea  for  gospel,  and,  with  a  zeal  born  of  confidence,  bring 
Aggressive  ,  .  r  •  ,      ,  , 

Evangelization  "^^^  ^^"  women  race  to  race  with  the  great  moral 

and  religious  elements  of  their  own  nature,  and  with 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  one  who  can  satisfy  their  deepest  religious 
wants  and  energize  their  better  selves  ?  We  plead  for  an  imme- 
diate revival  of  the  preaching,  not  of  all  the  forms — Judaistic, 
Gnostic,  and  Stoic  —  in  which  the  apostles  couched  their  gos- 
pel, but  of  the  preaching  of  that  which  really  was  their  gospel  — 
the  facts  and  the  significance  of  the  life  and  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ ! 


MODERN  KADESH,  OR  'AIN  KADlS. 


By  Professor  George  L.  Robinson,  Ph.D., 
McConnick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111. 


I. 

It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  now  that  Kadesh  of  Scripture 
is  probably  the  same  as  'Ain  Kadis,  or  "Holy  Fountain,"  of  the 
Arabs.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Rowlands,  who  first  identified 
it;  of  Ritter  and  Schultz ;  of  Palmer  and  Dr.  H.  Clay  Trum- 
bull ;  of  Guthe  also,  who,  however,  seems  never  to  have  visited 
the  desert  {^Zeitschrift des  Paldstina-Vereins,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  182  ff.); 
and  of  many  others.  The  words  Kadesh  and  Kadis  are  iden- 
tical in  meaning  and  etymology  —  a  fact  which  naturally  must 
have  great  weight  in  identifying  lost  sites.  Several  other  names 
have  been  proposed  as  equally  probable,  but  few,  if  any,  explorers 
have  been  in  a  position  to  make  a  comparison,  not  having  been 
able  to  visit  more  than  one  of  the  rival  sites.  Among  them 
most  notable  of  all  is  'Ain  el-Weibeh,  advocated  by  Robinson  in 
his  Biblical  Researches ;  but  this  spring  is  located  too  far  to  the 
north  and  east  to  have  been  the  mustering-ground  and  rallying- 
point  of  the  children  of  Israel  on  their  desert  march.  Stanley 
in  his  Sinai  and  Palestine  (pp.  92-8)  identifies  Sela' or  Petra  with 
Kadesh,  which  is  absurd. 

Seetzen  i^Reisen,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  47  f.)  made  a  trip  south  from 
Hebron  in  the  spring  of  1807,  visiting  'Ain  Kuderat  and  Wady 
el-'Ain,  and  also  a  "flat  dry  Wady"  .called  by  the  Arabs  "Wady 
el-Kadis,"  and  this  is  the  first  hint  we  have  by  a  modern  traveler 
of  the  ancient  Arabic  name.  In  1842  Rev.  John  Rowlands,  then 
residing  at  Gaza,  secured  two  sheikhs  of  the  Terabin  Arabs,  who 
roam  over  the  western  third  of  the  desert,  and  in  company  with 
Mr.  Johns,  for  a  time  British  vice-consul  at  Jerusalem,  succeeded 
in  discovering  Kadis.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  and  former  desert- 
companion.  Canon  Williams,  which  the  latter  published  in  his 
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work  The  Holy  City  (1845),  Rowlands  gives  the  only  account  we 
have  of  this  journey.  Rowlands  was  the  first  to  suggest  the 
identification  of  the  two  names  Kadesh  and  Kadis.  In  1870 
Professor  E.  H.  Palmer  visited  'Ain  Kadis,  and  in  his  capital 
work  entitled  The  Desert  of  the  Exodus  (pp.  282  f.)  gives  the  most 

accurate    description 


of  the  place  of  which 
we  know.  In  1878 
Rev.  F.  W.  Holland 
made  the  journey  to 
'Ain  Kadis,  his  de- 
scription being  given 
to  us  by  Sir  Charles 
W.  Wilson  in  the 
Quarterly  Statement  of 
the  Palestine  Explo- 
ration Fund  (1884, 
pp.  9f.),  compiled 
from  his  field  notes. 
The  last  to  visit  'Ain 
Kadis  was  Rev.  H 
Clay  Trumbull,  edi- 
)8i   rediscovered  the 
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tor  of  the  Sunday-School  Times,  who  in  i 
site,  describing  his  search  for  it  at  length  in  his  scholarly  work 
entitled  Kadesh-Barnea  (1884),  but  whose  actual  description  of 
the  'Ain  (pp.  272  f.),  we  regret  to  say,  is  more  rhetorical  than 
scientific.  Before  our  recent  visit,  since  1881  no  one  (except 
possibly  a  single  Frenchman),  so  far  as  the  writer  can  ascer- 
tain, had  been  successful  in  visiting  the  "Sacred  Fountain." 
Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson,  who  was  commissioned  by  Dr.  Trumbull 
to  visit  'Ain  Kadis  and  secure,  if  possible,  photographs  for 
his  published  work,  confesses  in  his  book,  entitled  In  Scripture 
Lands  (1890,  pp.  124  f.),  that  he  was  deceived  by  his  drago- 
man and  the  Arabs,  who  conducted  him,  instead,  to  "an  oasis 
several  miles  north  of  'Ain  Kadis,  but  it  was  not  'Ain  Kadis." 
In  like  manner.  Dr.  Stewart,  an  English  clergyman,  in  1853, 
and    Dr.    W.    M.    Thompson,  of   the    luind  and  the  Book,  and 
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President  Bartlett  in  1874,  were  baffled  in  their  attempts  to 
visit  this  "holy"  place.  The  writer  was  accompanied  by  Rev. 
Professor  A.  W.  Anthony,  of  Cobb  Divinity  School,  Lewiston, 
Me.,  and  by  Rev.  John  Harvey  Lee,  of  Columbus,  O.  We 
were  there  on  April  13,  1900. 

In  planning  our  desert  trip  in  Cairo  we  found  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  securing  a  dragoman  who  would  promise  to  conduct 
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us  farther  than  to  Mt.  Sinai  and  return.  Over  and  over  again 
we  were  assured  by  the  interpreters  and  dragomans  loitering  about 
Shepherd's  hotel,  by  the  head  clerks  in  Cook's  tourist  office, 
and  by  the  missionaries  also,  that  no  white  man  had  attempted 
to  cross  the  desert  northward  from  Mt.  Sinai  since  Professor 
Palmer's  death  in  1882;  that  to  attempt  to  get  to  Kadesh  was 
well-nigh  impossible,  while  to  go  from  Kadesh  direct  to  Petra 
was  quite  out  of  the  question.  Nevertheless,  we  were  deter- 
mined not  only  to  cross  the  desert  from  Sinai  northward,  but 
also  to  follow  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  footsteps  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.  Finally,  after  five  days  of  hard  work,  a  drago- 
man was  secured;  one  who  had  escorted  Drs,  H.  M.  Field  and 
George  E.  Post,  and  more  recently  the  famous  specialists  who  a 
few  years  ago  discovered  the  Syriac  manuscript  in  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Catharine  at   Mt.  Sinai,  Mrs.   Lewis  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
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Gibson,  of  Cambridge,  England.  Our  dragoman's  name  was 
Hanna  Abu  Sa'ab,  which,  being  interpreted,  means  "John  the 
Father  of  Difificulty,"  This  looked  a  little  ominous.  But  again 
and  again  in  our  bargaining  with  him  we  stipulated  that,  no 
matter  what  obstacles  might  arise,  or  what  detours  might  be 
necessary  to  reach  our  goal,  we  must  at  all  hazards  see  'Ain 
Kadis.  Hanna  had  never  been  there  before,  and  for  our  sakes 
it  was  fortunate  that  he  had  not,  for  very  probably  he  would 
never  have  undertaken  such  a  task  a  second  time.  I  tried  to 
get  him  to  make  a  covenant  of  blood  with  us  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  show  us  Kadesh,  but  he  refused.  The  contract  between 
us,  however,  was  formally  drawn  up  and  signed  before  starting, 
and  sealed  with  the  official  stamp  of  the  American  consul  in 
Cairo. 

And  well  was  this  precaution  taken ;  for,  four  days  before  reach- 
ing 'Ain  Kadis,  Hanna  and  the  servants  formally  endeavored  to 
divert  us  from  our  course,  asking  us  to  give  up  attempting  to 
visit  the  Sacred  Spring.  We  were  not  so  easily  dissuaded,  how- 
ever, but  pressed  steadily  on,  the  Arabs  interfering  with  us  in 
our  course  only  twice  ;  once  the  ^aiwat  tribe,  who,  being  few  in 
numbers,  did  not  dare  attack  us,  and  were  soon  satisfied  with  a 
few  dollars  ;  a  second  time,  the  Teyahahs,  who  killed  Palmer,  and 
who  came  out  in  great  numbers  against  us,  and  at  first  attempted 
to  appropriate  our  burdened  caravan,  and  then  were  bold  enough 
to  try  to  make  the  camels  which  we  were  riding  kneel  in  order 
to  dislodge  us  from  our  saddles.  The  men  of  a  whole  tent- 
village  came  out  against  us,  and  for  about  twenty  minutes  it 
seemed  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  we  should  reach  'Ain 
Kadis  after  all.  This  time  gold  was  required  to  pacify  them, 
and  in  considerable  quantity,  but  our  ever-tactful  dragoman  was 
able,  as  usual,  to  father  the  difficulty. 

Finally,  we  came  to  the  broad  plain  of  Kadesh  itself,  being 
guided  by  a  Teyahah  Arab  whom  we  had  secured  the  day  before. 
We  crossed  the  plain,  which  was  extensive,  to  its  northern  border 
and  encamped  at  the  base  of  the  foot-hills  bordering  on  the 
Negeb,or  "South  Country."  But  hardly  had  we  selected  a  favor- 
able spot  on  which  to  pitch  our  tents  when  two  Arabs  appeared 
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on  the  scene  and  stood  watching  us  with  jealous  eye.  When 
they  discovered  a  little  later  our  intentions  to  visit  the  springs 
of  Kadesh  on  the  following  day,  they  demurred.  Long  before 
the  tents  were  set  up  seven  or  eight  others  of  their  clan  had  been 
summoned  and  were  of  like  mind.  A  little  later  all  were 
squatted  on  the 
ground  around  our 
servants'  fire  and 
were  loudly  discuss- 
ing, with  our  drago- 
man, the  terms  on 
which  foreigners 
were  allowed  to  look 
upon  their  Sacred 
Fountain.  "On  no 
terms  whatever  !  "  re- 
plied  the  sheikh. 
"Never!"  "  Not  for 
any  price  !  "  were  the 
constant  rejoinders. 
The  whole  night  until 
near  daybreak  was 
spent  in  negotiating  with  these  Unreasonables ;  offers  of  silver 
and  then  of  gold  were  peremptorily  rejected.  Morning  came. 
The  countenance  of  our  dragoman  was  fallen.  At  breakfast 
he  came  into  our  dining-tent,  and  wished  a  conference  about 
our  plan  of  procedure.  The  Arabs  had  not  come  to  terms 
and  probably  would  resist  us  if  we  should  attempt  to  venture 
up  the  Wady.  We  were  bidden  to  strike  with  our  palm- 
clubs  anyone  who  should  seize  our  camels,  or  cause  them 
to  kneel.  Meanwhile  one  more  attempt  would  be  made  to 
arrange  matters  amicably.  Just  then  three  of  our  most  hostile 
opposers  appeared  before  the  door  of  our  tent.  Hanna  resorted 
to  the  following  scheme.  He  had  learned  their  names  during 
the  night.  Formally  he  bade  me,  with  pomp,  to  take  their 
names  down  in  my  notebook,  in  order,  as  he  informed  them, 
to  report  them   to   the  Turkish   governor  at  Gaza.     I    did    so. 


■"^as.  ^'^pSR*  «i.- 
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Two  of  them  were  sheikhs  and  were  subject  to  the  Gaza 
government.  The  formality  of  this  little  episode  had  a  salutary 
effect  upon  them.  Sheikh  Salami  suddenly  lost  courage,  promised 
that  he  would  not  further  oppose  us,  and  requested  that  his  name 
be  stricken  from  my  book.  It  was  formally  erased  in  his  pres- 
ence. Sheikh  Hashan  had  brought  with  him  a  sack  of  tobacco, 
wishing  to  find  a  market  for  his  unsalable  product.  Our  drago- 
man saw  his  opportunity.  He  quickly  bought  it  and  gave  it  to 
our  servants  to  divide.     This  pleased  Hashan,  and  he  promised 
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no  longer  to  resist  our  progress.  Hanna,  soon  afterward,  also 
secured  the  chief  of  the  two  sheikhs  to  act  as  an  extra  escort, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  had  broken  camp  and  were  off  in  the 
direction  of  Wady  Kadis  where  the  springs  were  located.  We 
considered  Hanna's  tact  a  master-stroke  of  diplomacy,  and  inas- 
much as  no  further  opposition  was  made  to  us,  we  inscribed  the 
day  in  our  notes  as  "Good  Friday,"  which  according  to  the 
western  calendar  it  really  was. 

H. 

The  western  approach  to  the  'Ain  (from  my  field  notes). — 
We  mounted  at  7  :  19  o'clock.  The  morning  was  clear  and  cool. 
There  was  a  slight  breeze  blowing  from  the  north.  We  start  in 
the  direction  of  Wady  Kadis,  which  is  about  northeast  from 
where  we  camped.  The  guides,  going  ahead,  stir  up  a  rabbit. 
The  plain  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  grass  and  grain.     Here  and 
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there  portions  are  under  cultivation  ;  the  barley  is  green,  stout, 
and  headed  out.  •  As  we  approach  the  mouth  of  theWady,  acres  of 
bowlders  cover  the  broad  surface.  An  immense  volume  of  water 
must  issue  annually  from  this  valley.  The  bowlders  grow  larger 
as  we  ascend.  We  ride  northeast  by  east.  We  come  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Wady 
at  8  o'clock.  It 
seems  to  be  about 
one-half  mile  broad. 
Yellowish-green 
"fox-tail"  grass  and 
retam  bushes  cover 
the  bottom.  No  Arabs 
as  yet  in  sight.  We 
wonder  where  they 
are  hiding  in  ambush 
for  us;  "Probably 
farther  up  the  Wady 
where  they  can  more 
successfully  resist 
us,"  we  reflected;  but 
the  reflection  was  un- 
necessary,   for    they 

did  not  molest  us.  The  mountains  on  the  left  are  of  good  height, 
shading  down  into  a  sandy  point ;  on  theright  they  are  low  foot- 
hills dividing  the  Wady  of  Kadesh  from  the  plain  of  Kadesh. 
Our  ascent  is  gradual.  Heaps  upon  heaps  of  bowlders  in  the  bed 
of  the  torrent  valley  proper.  A  deep  gully,  seven  to  ten  feet  deep 
and  forty  feet  wide,  cut  out  of  the  gravelly  soil  by  the  stream, 
extends  along  our  right.  At  8:  lO  o'clock  the  valley  is  about 
one-third  of  a  mile  broad,  and  the  features  remain  the  same. 
The  hills  on  the  right  have  a  greenish  hue.  It  is  an  uninviting 
Wady  to  ascend,  but  the  paths  are  good.  Four  Arabs  with  as 
many  asses  are  spied  ahead,  but  they  give  no  signs  of  disturb- 
ance. Behind  us  in  the  distant  west  Jebel  Helal  stands  boldly 
out  upon  the  horizon.  Our  Arabs  talk  little.  At  8  :  1 5  o'clock 
the  Wady  is  about   one-fourth   of  a   mile   broad,   and   at   8:22 
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begins  to  narrow  rapidly,  being  not  more  than  125  yards  wide. 
We  meet  a  man  driving  a  camel  and  bearing  I  long  primitive 
spear  pointed  on  both  ends.  The  hills  are  symmetrical  about 
our  horizon.  Our  course  is  now  east  by  southeast.  The  Wady 
is  well  clothed  with  fading  grass,  a  kind  of  fox-tail.  The  sun  is 
bright,  the  sky  clear,  and  the  air  cool.  The  breeze  now  seems 
to  be  coming  up  the  Wady  from  the  west.  Another  great  wash- 
out, or  jorf,  on  our  right  about  fourteen  feet  deep.  The  Wady 
makes  a  bend.  Many  little  gray  birds  flit  about.  A  tomb  stands 
on  our  right,  with  others  less  pretentious  near  by.  At  8  :  24 
o'clock  the  Wady  is  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  broad. 
Another  deep  jorf.  We  descend  into  it.  We  are  nearing  the 
^Ain.  About  ten  fig  trees  are  passed  on  our  right,  growing  under 
a  ledge  of  rocks.  We  see  the  last  traces  of  a  living  stream 
which  is  being  absorbed  by  the  thirsty  soil.  Men  and  boys  are 
busy  at  the  fountain  filling  their  waterskins.  Their  donkeys  are 
grazing  not  far  away.  We  turn  a  corner  in  the  bend  of  the 
Wady,  cross  over  the  stream,  and  are  at  *Ain  Kadis  (8:37 
o'clock).  Whole  time  from  camp,  one  hour  and  eighteen  min- 
utes ;  or,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wady,  thirty  minutes. 

According  to  Holland,  there  is  another  good  approach  from 
the  southeast  between  Jebels  Magrah  and  Jerafeh  —  a  road 
frequented  by  marauding  parties  from  the  'Arabah  {cf.  Quarterly 
Statement,  1884,  pp.  5,  10).  Kadesh  is  more  open  and  more 
easily  approached  from  this  direction  {^cf.  Palmer,  Desert  of  the 
Exodus,  p.  285). 

III. 

The  location  of  'Ain  Kadis  and  its  identification  with  Kadesh- 
Barnea. — 'Ain  Kadis  is  located  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Beer- 
sheba ;  according  to  Palmer,  in  latitude  31°  34'  north  and 
longitude  40°  3 1 '  east,  and  about  three  miles  west  from  the  water- 
shed of  the  great  'Azazimeh  plateau.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  the  Negeb,  or  "South  Country,"  on  what  might 
be  called  the  natural  northern  boundary  of  the  Badiet  et-Tih,  or 
"Desert  of  the  Wanderings"  —  "that  great  expanse  of  treeless 
limestone  plateau  between  the  'Arabah  and  Philistia."  It  is 
exactly  east    of    Jebel     Helal    (about    thirty    miles    away),   is 
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approximately  the  same  distance  south  of  El-Birein,  and  about 

two  days'  camel  riding  west   from   Petra.     This   location   differs 

little  from  the  biblical  data  concerning  Kadesh.     It  is  not  far 

from  the   southern  borders  of  Canaan   {^cf.   Numb.   34:4);  not 

long  distant  from   Mt.   Hor,  probably  Jebel   5arun    (r/!   Numb. 

20  :  22)  ;  on  the  borders 

of    the    wilderness    of 

Zin,  which  is  probably 

that  part  of  the  desert 

west    of    the     'Arabah 

(^/.  Numb.  20:  i);   on 

the    frontier    of    Edom 

[cf.  Numb.  20  :  16);  and 

eleven  days  from  Horeb 

via  Mount  Seir  (Deut. 

1:2).    The  harmony  of 

the  biblical  statements 

concerning  Kadesh  and 

the  location  of  'Ain  Kadis 'is  so  patent  that  no  other  site  can 

really  be  said  in  the  minds  of  scholars  to   rival  'Ain  Kadis   as 

the  true  location  of  Kadesh-Barnea  of  Scripture, 

Description  of  'Ain  Kadis  (from  field  notes). — Arrived  8:40 
o'clock  at  what  the  natives  called  'Ain  Kadis.  The  camels  are 
made  to  kneel  on  the  sand  near  the  '  Oshej  trees  (see  plan) .  The 
Wady  is  jor/-\ike  on  the  south  side.  The  springs  are  on  the 
north  side  of  the  stream.  Large  bowlders  lie  about.  We  walk 
to  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  watered  portion  of  the  Wady, 
taking  a  panoramic  view  of  the  whole.  We  locate  at  once  the 
rock  Meribah  and  begin  our  survey  by  examining  the  spring, 
or  well,  close  by  its  base.  It  was  dry.  Its  diameter  at  the 
bottom  was  about  four  feet  and  at  the  top  ten  ;  approximately 
six  feet  deep,  with  steps  leading  down.  Large  shattered  rocks 
hung  over  it.  Manure  lay  deep  close  about  its  mouth,  showing 
conclusively  that  it  must  frequently  contain  water  which  is  used 
in  watering  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Arabs.  The  three  ancient 
and  primitive  looking  watering  troughs  near  by  prove  the  same ; 
one  being  a  large  circular  stone  with  a  natural  depression  in  its 
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top,  eight  inches  deep  by  eleven,  and  nine  inches  in  diameter 
when  measured  in  different  directions.  This  well  we  have  desig- 
nated in  our  plan  as  the  "Dry  Themail,"  or  pool. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  feet  northwest  of  this  is  another  'Ain, 
or  pool,  called  by  the  Arabs  of  that  locality  Themail  Kunnas 
(see  plan).  Small  bowlders  lie  about  its  mouth.  It,  too,  is 
walled  up,  being  five  feet  deep,  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  ten  at  the  top.  The  water  was  only  six  inches  deep. 
A  stone  trough,  not  of  marble,  but  almost  as  white  as  marble,  lay 
near  its  opening.  Considerable  grass  was  growing  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood. 

About  twenty-five  feet  below  this  'Ain  there  was  a  third  pool, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Themail  Ibn-Ahadeb.  It  is  situated  just 
below  two  huge  rocks  designated  in  the  plan.  Its  wall  consists 
of  but  one  row  of  stones.  The  water  in  the  bottom  of  this 
shallow  spring  was  not  more  than  three  inches  deep,  but  sweet 
and  good. 

Immediately  below  and  nearer  the  Wady  bed  two  Arab  boys 
were  filling  their  waterskins  from  a  flowing,  gurgling  fountain 
which  the  Arabs  declared  has  no  name.  The  stream  issuing  from 
this  rude  pool  was  copious,  being  large  enough  to  fill  a  three- 
inch  pipe.  At  various  places  in  the  near  vicinity  water  bubbled 
forth,  forming  a  considerable  stream  in  the  Wady  and  making  it 
evident  that  here  was  the  real  source  of  the  water  supply.  Rude 
attempts  had  been  made  by  the  Arabs  at  different  spots  to  dig 
shallow  pools  in  which  it  might  collect. 

There  was  still  one  other  important  Themail,  or  pool,  a  little 
farther  down  the  Wady  course,  shallow,  irregular  in  shape,  about 
six  feet  in  diameter  in  one  direction  and  three  in  the  other, 
exceedingly  superficial,  with  a  wall  of  small  stones  on  its  north- 
east side,  and  yet  discharging  a  volume  of  water  which  would 
easily  fill  a  three-inch  pipe.  It  discharged  itself  immediately 
into  the  flowing  stream  of  the  Wady  (see  plan),  the  depth  of 
which  immediately  below  was  on  the  average  one  foot,  but 
before  reaching  the  fig  trees  (600  feet  from  the  source)  was  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  sand,  being  absorbed  in  the  porous  bed  of  the 
valley.    The  soil  for  some  distance  around  the  springs  seemed  to 
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be  full  of  water,  which,  with  the  help  of  the  manure  from  the 
flocks,  produces  an  abundant  growth  of  grass  in  certain  spots. 
It  was  our  opinion,  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  place, 
that,  though  there  are  now  several  pools  or  springs,  the  percolat- 
ing waters  could  all  easily  be  collected  in  a  single  ThemaTl,  or 
fountain  head,  were  a  little  enterprise  shown  by  the  Arabs  in 
digging  down  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  But  alas, 
for  the  vis  ineriiae  of  the  Bedouin !  The  name  itself  implies  as 
much,  for  it  is  known  among  the  Arabs  as  'Ain  (singular),  not 
•Ayun  (plural),  Kadis.  The  water  belongs,  we  were  told,  to 
the  Teyahah  tribe,  but  in  summer,  when  the  plateau  of  the 
'Azazimehs  to  the  northeast  is  dry  and  their  fountains  empty, 
they  are  allowed  to  share  the  abundant  and  perennial  supply  of 
'Ain  Kadis.  This  fact  alone  is  a  strong  proof  in  favor  of  its 
being  identical  with  Kadesh-Barnea'of  the  Bible;  the  springs  of 
Wadies  Muweileh  and  El-'Ain,  of  Kuseimeh  and  Kuderat,  being 
too  remote  from  the  plain  of  Kadesh  to  answer  the  conditions.^ 

IV. 

The  importaTice  of  the  site. — A  single  word  concerning  the 
importance  of  Kadesh  as  a  site  will  fittingly  conclude  our  study. 
As  is  generally  recognized,  no  spot  except  Sinai  is  so  important 
in  the  history  of  Israel's  wanderings  as  Kadesh.  Here  Israel's 
hosts  halted  to  send  forth  spies  to  Canaan  (Deut.  1:19).  Here 
some  of  them  proposed  to  appoint  a  new  captain  and  return  to 
Egypt  (Numb,  14:4).  Here  Israel  probably  encamped  during 
the  thirty-eight  years  of  their  wanderings,  making  it  their  rendez- 
vous {cf.  Driver,  Deuteronomy,  on  2:14,  to  the  contrary).  At 
Kadesh  the  tabernacle  was  located  most  probably  and  a  rude 
tribunal  established  by  Moses.  Here  Korah  and  his  company 
rebelled  (Numb.  16:  if.).    Here  Aaron's  rod  budded  in  token  of 

'For  other  descriptions  of  'Ain  Kadis,  compare  that  of  Holland  given  by  Wil- 
son from  his  notes  {Quarterly  Statement,  1884,  pp.  9  f.;  also  1879,  p.  69);  Palmer 
(Desert  of  the  Exodus,  pp.  282  f.);  and  Trumbull  {Kadesh-Bamea,  pp.  272  f.),  who 
gives  also  (pp.  213  f.)  Rowland's  description  first  published  in  the  appendix  to 
Canon  William's  work  The  Holy  City  (1845).  All  these  correspond  so  perfectly 
with  the  writer's  own  observations  of  the  place  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  and  his 
party  visited  the  true  'Ain  Kadis. 
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the  preeminence  of  the  Levites  (Numb.  17:  if.).  Here  Miriam 
died  (Numb.  20:1).  Here  Moses  smote  the  rock  Meribah 
when  he  ought  to  have  only  spoken  to  it  (Numb.  20  :  1-12).  It  has 
even  been  conjectured  that  Kadesh  was  the  scene  of  Jehovah's  first 
manifestation  to  Moses,  as  this  would  better  explain  the  words  of 
Hobab,  "I  will  depart  to  my  own  land  and  to  my  kindred  "■ 
(Numb.  10  :  30),  which  is  more  natural,  it  is  claimed,  than  when 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  Horeb  close  to  Hobab's  home 
{cf.  Encyclopcedia  Biblica,  article  "  Kadesh-Barnea"). 


THEOLOGICAL  STUDENTS  L\  SCOTLAND. 


Apropos  of  the  editorial  in  the  Biblical  World  for  April,  1901,. 
Professor  R.  M.  Wenley,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  sends  us  the 
following  statistics  of  the  attendance  of  theological  students  in  Scot- 
land :  "In  1889  there  were  95  theological  students  at  Glasgow  and 
124  at  Edinburgh;  total,  219.  In  1892  there  were  89  at  Glasgow  and 
82  at  Edinburgh;  total,  171.  Four  years  later  (1896)  the  numbers  had 
fallen  to  62  at  Glasgow  and  62  at  Edinburgh;  total,  124  —  the  same 
number  as  attended  at  Edinburgh  alone  in  1889.  Last  year,  at  the 
close  of  another  four-year  period,  the  loss  had  reduced  the  numbers  to 
41  at  Glasgow  and  40  at  Edinburgh;  total,  81;  this,  as  against  219 
in  1889,  is  a  most  striking  loss.  The  significance  is  not  to  be  fully 
appreciated  unless  one  takes  into  account  the  fact  that  it  has  been  a 
steady  attenuation  for  the  past  dozen  years  ;  and  I  am  told  that  this 
year  the  situation  is  as  bad  as  ever." 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  BELIEF  IN  THE  WORLD 
BEYOND  THE  GRAVE. 


By   Rev.   Arthur   M  e  t  c  a  l  f. 
Lake  Linden,  Mich. 


Whencesoever  revelation  has  come,  it  has  come  through 
the  human  brain  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  mind.  The  unfold- 
ing of  the  world  beyond  the  grave  has  synchronized  with  the 
development  of  man  in  his  growing  cognizance  of  his  environing 
worlds.  In  man's  primitive  conception  of  the  universe  lies  the 
genesis  of  eschatology.  The  earth  was  a  flat  disk  bounded  by 
inaccessible  mountains,  beyond  which  the  imagination  placed  an 
interminable  ocean.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  moved  in 
grooves  cut  in  a  solid  dome,  out  of  which  a  cataclysm  might 
hurl  them  to  the  earth.  Beneath  the  earth  and  above  the  dome- 
firmament  the  oceans  beyond  the  mountains  met  at  the  nadir  and 
zenith,  and  so  the  world  of  the  ancients  was  suspended  in  water 
instead  of  in  ether. 

In  the  center  of  the  rock-ribbed  earth  the  early  imagination 
placed  Sheol,  the  world  of  the  dead,  dim  as  a  land  of  dreams, 
but  to  the  imagination  real  as  life  itself.  Among  the  Hebrews 
the  earliest  conception  of  Sheol  was  crude.  It  was  a  vast 
enlargement  of  the  cave  in  which  they  had  laid  away  their  dead, 
and  among  its  deep  shadows  lay  what  death  had  left  of  the 
living,  barred  and  bolted  from  the  world  of  life.  Sheol's  people 
were  not  dead ;  and  they  were  not  living.  Neither  thought, 
reflection,  memory,  regret,  hope,  pain,  joy,  satisfaction,  nor  sor- 
row had  a  place  in  this  earliest  Sheol.  Upon  the  dark  ledges  of 
the  cave  lay  the  vanished  generations  composed  in  an  eternal 
dreamless  sleep,  and  no  human  mind  had  conceived  the  possi- 
bility of  an  awakening.  Beyond  the  scepter  of  God  they  lay  in 
the  sad  empire  of  death. 

The  unfolding  of  the  character  of  Jehovah  in  the  Hebrew 
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mind  annexed  Sheol  to  the  realm  of  God.  While  Jehovah  con- 
tinued merely  the  local  god  of  Palestine,  Sheol  remained  a  sort 
of  Ultima  Thule  beyond  the  frontier  of  God's  providence.  The 
advance  came  by  way  of  the  Hebrew's  religious  experience.  His 
religion  brought  him  into  personal  touch  with  Jehovah.  He  saw 
God,  felt  God,  heard  God's  voice,  explored  God's  heart,  until  the 
character  of  God  orbed  on  the  Hebrew  as  upon  no  other  thinker 
in  the  world.  Comprehensive,  imperial,  beneficent,  Jehovah's 
providences  dawned  upon  the  Hebrew  mind  until  he  could  no 
longer  be  the  petty  deity  of  one  land,  but  became  the  creator 
and  sustainer  of  the  world.  It  was  but  a  step  farther,  albeit  a 
bold  step,  to  the  conception  that  the  rule  of  God  reached  down 
into  the  land  of  Sheol. 

But  the  dawn  was  gradual.  First  came  the  conception  of 
Jehovah's  presence  in  Sheol,  The  insight  and  the  daring  of  Ps. 
139  is  one  of  the  sublimest  things  in  literature: 

Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit  ? 

Or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ? 
If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there : 

If  I  make  my  bed  in  Sheol,  behold,  thou  art  there. 
If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning, 

And  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  the  sea  enfolding  the  world. 
Even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me, 

And  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me. 

With  God  among  the  ledges  of  Sheol  the  pit  must  become  a  land 
of  hope.  The  way  was  open  for  the  conception  that  Jehovah 
would  care  for  his  own  even  in  the  land  of  death. 

The  philosophical  Greek  mind  contributed  toward  the 
redemption  of  Sheol  from  its  own  shadows.  The  Greek  Hades 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Sheol.  To  the  aesthetic  Greek 
death  had  become  less  of  an  awful  catastrophe  than  it  was  to  the 
Hebrew,  for  Greek  shades  in  Hades  retained  some  of  the  mobility, 
reflection,  and  at  least  a  shadow  of  the  reason  they  had  enjoyed 
on  earth — a  distinct  gain  over  the  Hebrew  conception,  in  which 
death  stripped  its  victim  of  every  vestige  of  life  and  consigned 
him  to  a  hopeless  sleep.  But  Greek  thought  left  Hades  a  world 
of  shadows,  intangible  and  all  but  impersonal,  a  sickly  penumbra 
of  the  earthly  existence.     The   supreme  interest  of  the  shades 
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centered  in  the  welfare  of  the  body  they  had  left,  and  they  were 
satisfied  when  the  body  had  received  full  funeral  rites.  Beyond 
this  trivial  interest  the  ambition  of  Hades  scarcely  went.  Hades 
was  an  advance  on  Sheol  only  in  that  the  shades  flitted  to  and 
fro,  and  possessed  the  inception  of  consciousness  and  thought,  and 
maintained  a  dim  and  distant  interest  in  the  world  they  had  left. 

The  first  conception  of  thought,  speech,  activity  in  Sheol 
comes  as  a  scintillation  of  the  imagination  in  the  first  Isaiah's 
doom  of  Babylon.  The  vision  of  the  prophet  casts  a  prince  of 
Babylon  into  Sheol,  and  "the  chief  ones  of  the  earth"  and  the 
"kings  of  the  nations"  rise  to  greet  him,  and  twit  him  with' 
having  "become  as  weak  as  we."  The  conception  was  Dantean, 
but,  born  before  its  time,  it  was  destined  long  to  remain  a  curi- 
osity of  the  poetic  imagination,  to  become  later  a  fulcrum  over 
which  future  generations  might  be  stirred  to  a  clearer  concep- 
tion of  the  life  beyond  the  grave. 

The  distinction  between  the  destiny  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  in  Sheol  is  the  outcome  of  the  strenuous  moral  life  of  the 
Hebrew.  The  men  who  created  the  Bible  had  a  more  than 
modern  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin.  To  them  sin  was  red 
anarchy  destroying  the  soul  by  outlawing  it  from  the  presence 
of  the  Almighty.  The  moral  distinction  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  was  so  great  that  it  was  but  a  logical  step  to 
project  it  into  the  future  world.  The  growing  consciousness  of 
the  eternity  of  character  and  the  immutability  of  disposition 
obliged  these  ancients  to  map  out  Sheol  into  two  huge  compart- 
ments in  which  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  still  involved  in  a 
common  unbroken  sleep,  were  separated  forever.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  advance  may  be  judged  by  the  numerous  Old 
Testament  passages  which  bewail  the  mystery  in  which  all  human 
life  apparently  ends  at  the  one  dismal  goal,  without  distinction 
of  character  or  career.  Doubtless  the  unfolding  moral  sense 
rose  against  this  unmoral  view  long  before  there  was  a  prophet 
to  translate  its  rebellion  into  the  ringing  terms  of  faith  and 
project  into  the  nation's  life  the  germ  of  a  larger  hope.  Though 
the  advance  carried  neither  life  nor  immediate  hope  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Sheol,  it  stamped  the  difference  between  rightousness  and 
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wickedness  as  eternal  and  put  the  stern  disapprobation  of 
Jehovah  more  fully  upon  the  life  of  sin. 

One  of  the  first  prophecies  of  a  real  future  for  Sheol's 
people  is  expressed  in  the  daring  thoughts  of  a  post-exillic 
psalmist : 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  to  Sheol ; 

Neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  godly  one  to  see  corruption. 
Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life  : 

In  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy  ; 

In  thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore. 

Here  bursts  into  speech  the  yearning  of  the  race  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  live  life's  problems  to  their  conclusion  beyond  the 
bound  of  time  and  space.  This  path  of  life,  traversing  the  halls 
of  Sheol  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Almighty,  the  people  of 
Sheol  were  destined  to  travel.  From  such  germinal  thoughts 
as  this  unfolded  the  later  conception  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead. 

The  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  doctrine  of  rewards 
and  punishments  were  the  fruit  of  the  exile.  When  the  nation 
was  scattered  and  dead,  the  persistent  doctrine  of  the  coming 
Messiah  led  logically  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrected  nation. 
The  scattered  would  be  gathered,  the  nation's  life  would  be 
restored.  The  nation's  messianic  paradise  led  naturally  and 
ultimately  to  the  conception  of  the  resurrection  of  the  individual 
from  the  ledges  of  Sheol.  Until  the  exile  the  individual  had 
been  lost  in  the  nation.  When  the  nation  was  dead  the  individ- 
ual was  left,  and  faith  built  up  a  new  faith  about  his  future. 
The  perpetual  postponement  of  the  advent  of  Messiah  illustrated 
the  immortality  of  hope  and  the  immutability  of  the  ideals  of  the 
soul.  The  waiting  nation  buried  many  generations  of  patriots, 
and  pious  Hebrews  meditated  much  upon  the  standing  of  these 
departed  ones.  It  was  a  calamity  greater  than  death  to  be  shut 
up  in  the  pit,  away  from  the  coming  age  of  gold.  To  the  living 
it  seemed  that  the  dead  were  buried  beneath  a  terrible  injustice. 
The  early  Christians  were  exercised  by  much  the  same' problem. 
Messiah's  triumph  had  been  transferred,  by  a  sort  of  common 
consent,    to    the    imminent    second    advent.       Every    Christian 
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hoped  to  live  to  see  the  coming  of  his  Lord,  as  every  Jew  had 
hoped  to  see  Messiah's  day.  But,  alas !  death  still  reaped  his 
customary  harvest,  and  the  nearby  age  of  gold  was  as  elusive  as 
it  had  been  and  has  continued  to  be.  What  about  the  departed 
saints  ?  Would  they  be  shut  up  in  Sheol  from  the  triumph  of 
the  king?  Paul  met  the  problem  by  saying  that  the  Lord  would 
bring  the  departed  saints  with  him,  and  so  they  would  share  the 
coming  glory.  By  the  same  process  of  reasoning  post-exilic 
thought  came  at  length  to  include  the  dwellers  in  Sheol  in  the 
triumph  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  Messiah's  reign  was  to  be  on 
earth  and  in  the  flesh,  therefore  its  inclusion  of  Sheol's  people 
involved  the  eventual  conception  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
to  the  life  of  the  earth. 

It  was  characteristic  Hebrew  hate  which  stimulated  thought 
toward  the  eventual  conception  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
Multitudes  within  the  nation  were  recreant  to  its  faith,  and  their 
wicked  lives,  it  was  held,  prevented  the  consummation  of  the 
nation's  hope.  Were  the  sabbath  once  kept  perfectly,  the 
advent  of  Messiah  would  crown  the  close  of  the  holy  day.  The 
spirit  of  the  imprecatorial  psalms  was  heaped  without  meas- 
ure upon  these  gentiles  by  choice  among  God's  people,  and 
upon  the  gentiles  by  nature  who  harassed  the  nation  from 
without,  and  the  logic  of  retributive  hate  followed  these  wicked 
ones  into  the  halls  of  Sheol.  Their  sin  had  been  great,  and  its 
punishment  should  reach  beyond  the  grave.  And  so  to  the 
conception  of  a  Sheol  already  divided  into  passive  distinction 
between  righteousness  and  wickedness  was  added  the  fruitful 
idea  of  the  active  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and,  later,  of  the 
active  reward  of  the  righteous.  Gehenna  was  added  to  Sheol. 
It  was  a  foregleam  of  the  great  truth  that  character  is  eternal  ; 
that  God's  worlds  are  one ;  that  the  law  which  punishes  wrong- 
doing in  this  world  is  not  arbitrary,  but  is  based  on  the  eternal 
constitution  of  the  universe,  and  must  therefore  operate  in  every 
world  possible  to  the  thought  of  man. 

The  method  of  the  advance  was  characteristically  oriental. 
The  picturesque  imagination  transplanted  the  odious  valley  of 
Hinnom   bodily   into   Sheol.     This  valley   was   the    symbol    of 
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pollution.  Into  it  many  generations  had  dumped  the  refuse 
from  the  temple  altars,  and  perpetually  fed  fires  smoldered, 
while  the  festering  worm  never  died.  The  grewsome  valley 
supplied  a  ready  figure  of  the  reprobation  of  the  wicked  in  the 
underworld.  Henceforth  Sheol  was  no  longer  a  quiescent  place, 
where  shades  slumbered  away  an  inane  existence,  but  a  place  of 
active  punishment.  Thought,  feeling,  action  awoke  its  sleepers 
to  a  strange  and  unlooked-for  harvest  of  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body. 

The  next  step  was  logical  and  inevitable.  If  punishment 
passed  over  the  grave,  reward  must  go  with  it.  At  the  other 
end  of  Sheol,  with  a  Dantean  gulf  impassable  between  it  and 
Gehenna,  Jewish  thought  located  paradise.  Here,  in  the  joys  of 
an  imponderable  life,  were  gathered  the  great  patriots,  and  a 
passive  happiness  reigned  supreme.  Sheol  was  fast  becoming  a 
land  of  life.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  idea  of 
life  beyond  the  grave  still  lacked  the  definiteness  and  reality 
which  mark  the  spiritual  conceptions  of  our  time.  The  modern 
view  could  not  come  till  Jesus  had  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light,  and  these  early  conceptions  had  been  cast  into  the 
Christian  experience  of  nineteen  hundred  years,  whence  they 
would  emerge  above  the  zone  of  poetry  or  speculation,  the  clear, 
indisputable  possession  of  the  modern  soul. 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  yet  below  the 
horizon.  Sheol  is  still  hopelessly  sealed.  It  was  the  nation's 
hope  that  broke  the  seal  and  called  Sheol's  people  back  to  life. 
The  great  reign  was  to  be  on  earth  —  in  which  our  millennialists 
do  but  follow  the  Jewish  tradition.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
and  all  the  great,  strenuous  souls  of  history,  shut  up  in  Sheol, 
could  have  no  part  in  the  great  apocalypse.  The  thought  grew 
impossible  to  the  moral  sense.  These  just  ones  should  be  raised 
to  reign  with  Messiah.  At  first  it  was  part  of  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  that  they  should  have  no  resurrection.  Later  the 
thought  rounded  itself  out  and  included  the  resurrection  and 
judgment  of  the  wicked. 

These  ideas,  in  the  main,  were  in  the  air  when  Jesus  began 
to  teach.     Not  that  they  were  as  clear  to  the  Jews  as  they  are 
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to  us,  or  that  they  were  universally  accepted.  That  they  were 
debated  proved  they  were  a  power  in  the  life  of  the  age.  Jesus' 
use  of  these  current  conceptions  does  not  stamp  with  his  approval 
the  many  puerile  and  impossible  contents  of  the  old  ideas  of  the 
world  beyond  the  grave.  His  work  was  not  critical,  but  inspira- 
tional. He  devoted  himself  to  a  better  purpose  than  to  estab- 
lish the  geography  of  Gehenna,  paradise,  or  heaven,  or  to  speak 
the  final  word  on  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  or  the  nature 
of  Jonah's  whale.  It  was  his  to  make  clear  and  certain  the  great 
principles  which  had  been  unfolding  through  the  ages,  in  the 
certainty  that  reason  would  apply  them  to  practical  conclu- 
sions. 

Until  Jesus  the  continuity  of  the  individual  was  hazy  and 
almost  impossible.  Sheol  was  a  land  of  shades,  and  of  shadows 
even  faith  cannot  predicate  a  real  life.  The  havoc  death  wrought 
upon  the  body  was  plain  enough.  In  the  finer  fabric  of  the  soul 
would  not  the  wreck  be  even  more  deadly?  Does  the  individ- 
ual ego  survive  the  dissolution  of  the  body?  Faith  had  wrought 
a  miracle  when  it  conceived  any  existence  possible  beyond  the 
grave.  But  was  the  life  of  which  faith  was  the  Columbus  a 
real  life  ?  Was  it  worth  living  ?  If  that  existence  were  a  mere 
sleep  (though  its  dreams  might  be  pleasant)  or  the  mere  vapid 
existence  of  the  Greek  shades,  or  if  it  were  divorced  from  all 
the  real,  living  concerns  of  the  universal  life,  one  might  as  well 
be  dead  as  saved  to  its  uninviting  uncertainties. 

To  these  questions  and  problems  Jesus  has  addressed  him- 
self through  nineteen  hundred  years,  and  philosophy  and  science 
more  and  more  sustain  his  teaching.  His  message  focuses  upon 
the  continuity  of  the  individual.  "  The  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob"  was  a  phrase  of  national  faith.  "God  is  not  the 
God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,"  exclaimed  Jesus  ;  the  fathers 
are  not  dead,  but  alive.  His  hearers  were  astounded.  Through 
the  open  gates  of  the  beyond  they  saw  a  real,  purposeful,  active 
life.  It  was  a  revelation.  Death  had  not  touched  the  faculties 
of  being:  it  was  an  experience  harmless  as  birth.  Jesus  would 
demonstrate  it.  The  funeral  rites  of  Jairus'  daughter  were  begun 
when  Jesus'  word  brought  back  the  little  maid  along  the  shadowy 
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path  her  little  feet  had  so  recently  trodden.  Fresh  from  the 
other  world,  which  may  yet  prove  to  be  "another  and  yet  the 
same,"  having  passed  through  the  cataclysm  of  death,  she 
proved  to  be  the  same  little  maid  whom  her  friends  had  just 
wept  into  the  shadow.  Death  was  but  a  shadow ;  it  had  not 
touched  her  life. 

Perhaps  death  had  not  had  time  to  work  its  full  havoc  upon 
her.  The  widow's  son  had  been  dead  longer,  and  on  him  Jesus 
demonstrated  death  had  wrought  no  harm.  The  absolute  iden- 
tity of  the  returned  with  the  departed  has  rendered  the  narrative 
commonplace.  The  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  single  faculty, 
the  slightest  maiming  of  the  mind,  or  a  gracious  widening  of  its 
powers  would  have  commanded  observation  and  been  reflected 
in  the  narrative.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  death,  it  had 
wrought  no  change  in  the  youth.  He  falls  back  into  his  place 
in  society,  and  we  hear  nothing  further  of  him,  because  there 
was  nothing  unnatural  attaching  to  his  life.  Had  Lazarus 
remained  in  Sheol  a  thousand  years  before  answering  Jesus' 
summons,  death  could  have  wrought  no  more  upon  him  than  it 
did  during  his  four  days'  stay  in  the  tomb.  Upon  his  return 
naught  touching  his  identity  had  been  changed  by  the  experi- 
ence. So  absolutely  did  he  belong  to  the  natural  order  of  things 
that  in  their  plotting  against  Jesus  the  Jews  sought  to  put  him 
to  death.  Aught  supernatural  about  him  would  have  made  such 
design  improbable. 

But  these,  perhaps,  had  been  restored  because  a  supernatural 
power  on  this  side  the  grave  had  called  them  back.  Jesus' 
own  resurrection  showed  that  the  supremacy  of  life  over  death 
is  part  of  the  natural  order  of  God's  worlds.  The  man  Christ 
Jesus  passed  into  the  shadow.  Death  held  him  in  the  same 
embrace  in  which  it  held  the  fathers.  The  outcome  of  his  expe- 
rience would  be  part  of  the  order  of  nature,  without  interference 
from  this  side  the  grave.  His  resurrection  revealed  life  as 
lord  and  death  as  servitor.  Though  there  were  incidental,  per- 
haps prophetical,  changes  in  his  resurrected  body,  his  disciples 
knew  him  and  loved  him  as  of  old,  because,  psychologically  and 
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in  all  essential  features,  he  was  the  same  person  they  had  known 
before  the  crucifixion. 

And  thus  has  Sheol  passed  out  its  own  shadows  into  the 
still-growing  conceptions  of  eternity,  eternal  life,  heaven  and 
hell,  and  the  continuity  of  the  ego  been  established  in  the 
thought  of  man. 


a  ittelJitation. 


Gal.  5  :  22.  "The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness,  meekness,  temper- 
ance." 

The  world  just  now  seems  full  of  Corinthian  Christians  seeking 
some  gift  of  the  Spirit  —  some  modern  speaking  in  tongues,  or  working 
of  miracles,  or  gift  of  government.  But  ought  we  not  to  discriminate 
between  the  "  fruit "  and  the  "  gift  "  of  the  Spirit  ?  Paul  certainly  leaves 
no  ground  for  hesitation.  Why  should  we  who  are  in  these  latter  days 
praying  for  the  Spirit's  presence  prefer  the  spectacular  thing,  rather 
than  those  deep  moral  impulses  which  come  from  the  divine  indwell- 
ing ?  The  man  who  looks  to  God  for  x\vt  fruit  of  the  Spirit  will  be  a 
better  father,  a  better  citizen,  a  better  helper  of  those  in  need  —  in  a 
word,  more  Christlike.  Can  we  say  the  same  of  those  who  demand 
the  gift  ? 


SIMON   PETER:     A  TYPE  OF  THEOLOGICAL 
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To  ONE  who  thinks  of  Simon  only  as  an  impulsive,  passionate 
man  who  denied  his  Lord,  the  new  name  given  him  by  Jesus  can 
appear  only  satirical.  If  he  were  a  stone,  he  was  surely  a  rolling 
stone !  Yet  here  as  elsewhere  the  insight  of  Jesus  is  vindicated 
by  a  consideration  of  all  the  facts  at  our  disposal.  Passionate 
and  impulsive  Peter  certainly  was,  but  moral  stability  was  the 
real  basis  of  his  character.  This  moral  stability  it  was  that  not 
only  made  him  the  leader  of  the  Twelve  and  the  Rock  of  the 
historic  church,  but  also  made  possible  an  almost  typical  growth 
in  religious  experience  and  resultant  theology.  The  book  of 
Acts,  in  itself  a  history  of  the  transition  of  Christianity  from  a 
phase  of  Judaism  to  its  proper  sphere  as  a  cosmopolitan  religion, 
is  itself  epitomized  in  the  career  of  its  first  hero.  It  is  here 
Peter  differed  from  Paul.  While  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
leaped  at  once  into  the  radical  position  that  followed  logically 
the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  Christ,  Peter  advanced  toward 
the  same  position  but  slowly,  through  experience  and  often 
through  conscious  effort.  As  a  consequence,  while  Paul  stands 
in  a  class  into  which  the  modern  man  may  but  occasionally 
enter,  the  entire  life  of  Peter  is  a  lesson  in  the  possibility  of  theo- 
logical transition.  His  creed,  "  I  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ," 
never  needed  revision,  so  elementary  it  was ;  but  the  content  of 
that  creed  was  greater  after  each  spiritual  crisis  through  which 
he  passed.  His  faith  in  Jesus  was  the  central  force  of  his  life ; 
but  the  implications  of  that  faith  grew  ever  more  numerous, 
liberal,  and  even  radical. 
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In  this  growth  of  Peter  in  the  understanding  of  his  religious 
faith  three  stages  are  clearly  to  be  recognized  : 

I. 

There  was  first  \h.Q.  faith  bom  of  precoiiceptioTis  and  authority. 
Jesus  had  come  to  John  an  esteemed,  exemplary,  deeply  reli- 
gious, doubtless  somewhat  educated  carpenter  from  Nazareth  — 
the  last  place  from  which  even  an  Israelite  without  g^ile  would 
expect  the  Christ  to  appear.  As  such  an  unknown  man  John's 
other  converts  must  have  received  him,  if  indeed  they  regarded 
him  at  all.  Yet  John  recognized  him  as  the  Coming  One  whom 
he  announced,  and  pointed  him  out  to  some  of  his  disciples, 
among  whom  was  Andrew,  Simon's  brother.  On  the  strength 
of  his  word  these  few  men  abandoned  their  old  master  and  fol- 
lowed Jesus.  Peter  joined  the  little  group,  because  others  had 
told  him  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  Other  evidence  he  had  none  — 
not  so  much  as  a  word  of  Jesus  upon  which  he  could  base  an 
independent  faith.  He  believed  in  Jesus  because  he  believed  in 
John  and  Andrew.  And  neither  John  nor  Andrew,  nor  any  man  in 
all  Palestine,  knew  the  sort  of  Christ  Jesus  was  to  be.  Those  who 
joined  him  read  into  his  future  their  own  preconceptions,  and 
accepted  him  because  they  believed  he  would  be  the  sort  of 
Christ  they  wanted  and  expected. 

What  these  expectations  were  we  know.  Peter,  like  the  other 
Jews  of  his  day,  if  indeed  he  did  not  look  for  actual  revolution, 
expected  that  King  Messiah  would  miraculously  establish  a  holy 
kingdom  of  Jews  and  proselytes  with  Jerusalem  as  its  capital  and 
all  men  as  its  subjects.  Even  when  under  the  influence  of  more 
spiritual  Pharisaism  these  hopes  reached  out  into  moral  regenera- 
tion and  heavens  of  saints  and  hells  of  sinners,  the  ethnic  and 
national  characteristics  persisted.  The  Christ  might  come  from 
the  skies,  but  his  kingdom  was  to  center  in  Judea,  where  political 
and  official  honors  were  to  come  to  those  who  accepted  him. 
This  future  Peter  awaited  in  Jesus.  Every  morning  he  and  the 
others  of  the  little  inner  group  of  converts  expected  that  before 
the  sun  went  down  their  Master  would  have  taken  upon  himself 
his  proper  dignity,  and  they  —  or  such  of  them  as  succeeded  in 
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winning  from  him  the  promise  —  would  be  seated  on  thrones  judg- 
ing the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  while  Samaritans  and  Greeks  and 
Romans  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their  Christ  the  just  penalties 
inflicted  by  Jehovah  upon  sinners.  And  every  evening,  looking 
back  over  their  Master's  day  of  strenuous,  almost  suicidal, 
philanthropy,  they  turned  as  confidently  to  the  morrow  and 
awaited  the  establishment  of  the  glorious  kingdom  of  which  they 
never  despaired. 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  faith,  so  tyrannized  by  preconcep- 
tion, should  have  refused  to  be  disillusioned.  The  faith  that 
faces  disappointment  with  the  conviction  that  the  authority  and 
preconception  it  represents  are  infallible,  and  that  disappoint- 
ment means  the  delay  rather  than  the  destruction  of  one's  hopes, 
may  at  last  be  broken,  but  until  then  it  balks  at  enlightenment. 
It  was  so  with  Peter.  His  faith  refused  to  be  shaken  by  the 
unwillingness  of  Jesus  to  be  forced  into  revolution ;  it  survived 
the  refusal  of  his  old-time  religious  leaders  to  see  in  Jesus  any- 
thing more  than  a  fraud  and  social  agitator ;  it  withstood  the 
shock  of  seeing  one  he  expected  to  be  a  world-conqueror  choos- 
ing his  friends  from  among  the  illiterate  masses ;  it  rose  above 
the  popular  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  John  the  Baptist,  Elijah,  Jere- 
miah, or  some  other  prophet  long  since  dead ;  it  even  rose 
above  the  less  patient  faith  of  those  disciples  who,  tiring  of  the 
repeated  postponement  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes,  aban- 
doned the  Master  and  went  home  to  a  more  certain  future  and 
the  untroubled  enjoyment  of  prejudice.  Peter  loved  Jesus,  and 
his  love  energized  his  faith.  But  it  did  not  make  him  less  con- 
fident of  the  truthfulness  of  his  preconceptions  or  more  open  to 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  himself.  His  noble  confession  among  the 
villages  of  Caesarea  Philippi  was  but  a  restatement  of  the  faith 
born  of  authority  and  provincial  prejudice:  "Thou  art  the 
Christ — but  still  thou  art  to  be  the  sort  of  Christ  I  and  all  my 
kind  want  thee  to  be!"  Faith  like  this  fastens  deep  into  per- 
sonal affection  ;  it  may  lead  men  to  devoted  service,  even  to 
martyrdom ;  but  it  is  with  difficulty  broadened.  It  is  joined  to 
its  preconceptions.     It  wishes  to  be  left  alone. 

Yet  even  this  is  hardly  a  complete  description   of  this  faith 
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of  Peter.  The  conviction  of  the  inerrancy  of  the  preconceptions 
which  give  the  content  to  faith  led  him,  just  as  it  may  lead  any 
man,  to  an  attack  upon  the  man  who  proffers  enlightenment.  It 
was  Peter  who  rebuked  Jesus  at  the  moment  he  endeavored  to 
share  with  his  disciples  his  own  conception  of  his  mission.  It 
was  Peter  who  held  up  to  his  Master  the  impossibility  of  mes- 
sianic suffering.  From  his  point  of  view,  a  defeated,  maltreated, 
murdered  Christ  was  a  contradiction  of  terms.  Confronted  with 
his  Master's  own  word  he  clung  to  his  own  opinions  and  deserved,, 
though  he  could  not  appreciate,  the  rebuke  he  received. 

This  refusal  to  allow  Jesus  to  unfold  his  own  conception  of 
messiahship  characterized  Peter's  fellowship  with  his  Master  dur- 
ing the  few  months  that  were  left  him.  Again  and  again  Jesus 
attempted  to  explain  to  his  followers  the  future  that  lay  before 
him,  and  as  often  they  refused  to  hear  him,  or  feared  to  ask  for 
explanations,  or  persisted  in  quarreling  over  who  should  be  great- 
est in  the  kingdom  that  still  momentarily  was  to  be  founded. 
Suffering  and  death  were  stones  over  which  they  stumbled.  Jesus 
must  triumph  or  he  was  not  the  Christ. 

II. 

When  the  prophecies  of  Jesus  had  been  fulfilled,  when  he 
who,  they  thought,  was  to  be  the  triumphant  king  died  a  criminal 
and  revolting  death,  when  an  end  seemed  reached  to  all  their 
hopes,  the  disciples'  faith  was  paralyzed.  They  had  hoped  that 
it  was  he  who  should  deliver  Israel,  but  now  he  was  dead.  One 
alternative  was  before  them  :  either  Jesus  in  dying  had  shown 
himself  not  to  be  the  Christ,  or  their  old  preconceptions  were 
wrong.  For  a  few  hours  they  hesitated.  Then  the  resurrection 
made  all  clear.  They  saw  that  the  Christ  must  suffer  and  die  if 
he  were  to  rise  again.  And  it  was  Peter  who  outlined  the  first 
Christian  apologetic.  His  faith  had  entered  upon  a  new  stage 
— the  stage  of  reason.  "Therefore"  is  a  wonderfully  reassuring 
word,  and  at  Pentecost  Peter  found  the  "therefore"  of  his 
Christology.  For  the  first  time  he  saw  that  the  psalmists  and 
prophets  were  unintelligible  until  they  were  seen  to  teach  what 
Jesus  himself  had  in  vain  tried  to  make  him  see. 
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His  old  prejudices  vanished,  and,  with  all  the  energy  of 
his  nature,  he  preached  a  Jesus  who  had  been  demonstrated  the 
Christ  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  That  which  had  been 
the  stumbling-block  of  his  faith  became  now  its  very  corner- 
stone. Those  elements  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  he  had  feared  to 
face  became  the  substance  of  his  gospel.  But  he  had  not  given 
up  his  old  faith ;  he  had  enriched  it  by  that  which  he  had  for- 
merly rejected.  He  had  welcomed  reality,  he  had  abandoned 
his  preconceptions,  he  had  won  new  confidence  and  efificiency. 
The  only  pity  is  that  he  had  not  made  the  transition  while  his 
Lord  was  yet  alive.  The  self-sufficiency  of  the  disciple  has  cost 
the  world  many  a  teaching  it  might  have  had.  And  Peter  was 
not  the  last  Christian  who,  when  once  he  has  broken  loose  from 
the  faith  based  upon  preconception  and  external  authority,  has 
found  that  the  thing  he  most  dreaded  as  an  enemy  of  his  faith 
—  some  output  of  science,  or  philosophy,  or  criticism — has 
become  the  ground  of  new  confidence  and  enthusiasm.  Nor 
is  he  the  last  man  of  such  experience  who  must  give  an 
account  for  his  stubborn  refusal  to  face  such  facts  earlier,  if 
indeed  not  for  his  sincere  but  misguided  zeal  to  prevent  his 
Lord  from  revealing  through  him  truth  irreconcilable  with  his 
preconceived  systems.  Peter  was  no  less  sincere  when  he 
preached  a  risen  Christ  than  when  he  forbade  a  living  Christ  to 
speak  of  his  approaching  death,  but  he  was  wiser  and  more 
nearly  like  his  Master. 

HL 

There  was  one  more  stage  into  which  Peter  was  to  enter.  His 
faith,  now  buttressed  by  reason,  was  to  reach  out  ifito  tolerance. 
He  failed  to  see  this  at  first.  Men  were  to  become  Christians 
by  accepting  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  but  they  were  also  to  become 
Jews.  Orthodoxy  is  very  apt  to  grow  myopic,  and  we  know 
only  too  well  the  narrowed  horizon  of  the  primitive  Christianity 
of  Jerusalem.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  Peter  that  he  came  to  see  that 
the  very  church  he  had  helped  found  was  wrong ;  that  one  need  . 
not  become  a  Jew  to  become  a  Christian,  or  even  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  promised  to  Abraham,     Yet  he  reached  this  position 
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of  Paul  only  through  effort.  Born  and  bred  a  Jew,  remembering 
that  Jesus  had  spoken  of  his  own  mission  as  one  to  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  that  he  had  bidden  his  early  mission- 
aries to  go  only  to  Jews,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Peter  brought 
his  thought  to  the  real  sweep  of  Christian  life.  It  required  a 
heavenly  vision  to  justify  a  visit  to  the  pious  gentile  Cornelius, 
and  Paul  himself  to  convince  him  that  uncircumcised  gentiles 
might  be  one's  companions  at  earthly  as  well  as  at  heavenly 
feasts.  Yet  progress  he  did.  By  his  very  constitution  his  rea- 
son waited  upon  his  sympathies,  and  after  Pentecost  he  still 
trained  his  mind  to  slough  off  Judaistic  exclusiveness,  and  as 
his  confidence  in  the  rationality  of  his  faith  had  deepened,  so  his 
Christian  fellowship  broadened.  God,  he  saw,  was  no  respecter 
of  persons,  and  that  in  every  nation  those  who  fear  him  and 
work  righteousness  are  acceptable  to  him.  It  was  not  so  much 
new  truth  that  he  had  gained  ;  it  was  rather  a  new  horizon  for  the 
old  truth.  His  new  experience  led  him  to  see,  as  never  before, 
the  richness  and  completeness  of  the  work  of  Jesus ;  and,  seeing 
these,  he  himself  grew  broader  and  his  love  more  inclusive.  As 
he  told  the  brethren  in  Jerusalem  when  they  stood  perplexed 
before  a  divine  love  that  failed  to  observe  the  bounds  of  race : 
"  God  has  made  no  distinction  between  Jews  and  the  gentiles, 
•and  we  believe  that  we  shall  be  saved  through  the  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  like  manner  as  they."  And,  thus  speaking,  he 
was  but  repeating  the  words  Paul  himself  had  spoken  to  him  at 
Antioch. 

At  the  same  time,  his  confession  of  faith  needed  no  restate- 
ment. Each  new  stage  was  the  child  of  its  predecessor,  and  it 
needed  no  new  name.  It  was  the  content  of  the  confession  that 
grew.  To  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  was  no  longer  to 
believe  that  he  was  to  be  the  Christ  of  Pharisaism  ;  or  that  he 
was  to  be  the  Christ  of  Jews  alone.  It  was  to  believe  him  a 
Christ  who  died  and  rose  again  in  the  interests  of  all  mankind. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  Peter 
ever  outgrew  his  hopes  for  a  speedy  and  miraculous  return  of  his 
Lord,  or  that  he  ever  quite  reached  Paul's  complete  appreciation 
of  the  significance  of  Jesus,  but  perhaps  he  had  learned  an  even 
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greater  lesson.  For  he  had  learned  that  the  permanent  and  essen- 
tial element  of  one's  faith  can  be  freed  from  the  implications 
resulting  from  a  narrowing  past ;  that  a  conviction  of  truth  is 
dangerous  if  one  be  not  conscious  that  it  may  be  made  even 
more  correct ;  that  orthodoxy  may  be  an  actual  curse  if  it  be 
unaccompanied  with  love.  And  in  the  Peter  who  could  learn 
this  lesson  we  have,  indeed,  the  Rock  of  the  church.  For 
to  recognize  the  elementals  of  Christianity,  and  to  cleave  to 
them ;  to  be  suspicious  of  all  preconceptions  that  restrict  the 
fellowships  of  faith ;  to  make  theology  wait  upon  love  and  the 
content  of  creeds  upon  the  teachings  of  life ;  in  a  word,  to  bring 
one's  thought  steadily  to  the  test  of  loyalty  to  Jesus  as  the  Christ 
—  this  is  not  merely  to  reproduce  the  experience  of  Peter;  it  is 
to  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  L.ord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ. 


THE  HEAD  OF  ST.  JOHN.— Raphael 


ACTS:  THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  CRITICISM. 


By  Arthur  Bumstead,  Ph.D., 
Yale  University. 


No  LESS  noteworthy  than  in  the  case  of  many  other  of  the 
biblical  writings  is  the  wide  divergence  of  opinion  among  schol- 
ars as  to  the  date  of  the  composition  of  Acts.  This  date  as 
given  by  Schwegler,  Zeller,  Overbeck,  Hausrath,  Pfleiderer,  and 
Holtzmann  is  100-125  A.  D.;  by  VVeizsacker,  Volkmar,  and 
others,  about  100  A.  D.;  by  Wendt,  75-100  A.  D.;  by  Hilgenfeld, 
95  A.  D.;  by  Harnack,  80-93  A.  U.;  by  Ewald,  Weiss,  and 
Lechler,  80  A.  D.;  by  Blass,  63  A.  D.;  by  Volkmar,  for  the 
date  of  the  "we "-document,  65  A.  D.  (the  same  being  elabo- 
rated in  Acts,  chaps.  13-28,  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century).  In  the  settlement  of  the  whole  matter  perhaps  the 
most  weighty  consideration  is  the  certainty  that  the  third  gospel 
was  not  written  until  after  70  A.  D.  Acts,  therefore,  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  "former  treatise,"^  would  seem  to  be  best 
assigned  to  the  reign  of  Domitian  (81-96  A.  D.),  notwithstand- 
ing the  contention  of  some  scholars  that,  owing  to  the  pressing 
need  of  such  books  in  the  Pauline  churches,  Luke  must  have 
published  both  the  gospel  and  the  Acts  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  death  of  Paul  in  the  early  sixties. 

That  at  least  a  portion  of  Acts  may  be  safely  ascribed  to 
Luke,  "the  beloved  physician"  of  Col.  4:14,  is  a  matter  of 
general  agreement  among  the  foremost  scholars.  The  "we"-  or 
"travel  "-document  is  evidently  the  work  of  an  eyewitness  and 
traveling  companion  of  Paul,  written  first,  it  would  seem,  in  the 
form  of  a  diary  of  the  journeys  from  Troas  to  Philippi,^  from 
Philippi  to  Jerusalem,3  and  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome.*  The 
Western  Text  even  appears  to  contain  a  trace  of  this  document 

'Acts  I  :  I.  3  Acts  20:  5 — 21  :  i8. 

*  Acts  i6  :  10-17.  ■*Acts27:i2 — 28:16. 
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at  1 1  :  28.  The  common  origin  of  the  Acts  and  of  the  third  gos- 
pel is  conclusively  evidenced  by  their  unity  of  style  and  method. 
The  traditional  view  has  even  attempted  to  identify  the  first 
person  plural  of  the  travel-document  with  the  first  person  of 
Luke  1:3.  It  is  well-nigh  fatal  to  this  theory  that  before  the 
entrance  of  the  travel-document  Acts  shows  little  certain  knowl- 
edge either  of  the  Jerusalem  church  or  of  the  apostolic  period ; 
while  after  the  introduction  of  that  document  the  work  goes 
forward  with  a  vividness  and  actuality  that  are  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  previous  uncertainty  and  lack  of  historical  trust- 
worthiness (Holtzmann).  A  pupil  and  companion  of  Paul  would 
most  naturally  have  given  some  prominence  to  his  first  signifi- 
cant meeting  with  the  apostle ;  whereas  the  writer  of  Acts 
does  nothing  of  the  kind,  although  retaining  in  the  travel-docu- 
ment numerous  minor  details  of  far  less  significance.  But  if  this 
writer  used  the  travel-document  as  a  source,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  he  would  enlarge  upon  that  source  from  other, 
more  extensive,  but  less  trustworthy  material,  and  with  free 
details  of  his  own,  in  which  he  is  not  always  fortunate s  (Wendt), 
Moreover,  Acts  sometimes  fails  to  show  first-hand  knowledge, 
even  of  the  latter  part  of  Paul's  career,  the  period  during  which 
the  author  of  the  travel-document  was  intimately  associated  with 
Paul.  The  retention  of  the  first  person  by  the  compiler  of  Acts, 
who  was  not  himself  Paul's  fellow-traveler,  is  easily  explained 
by  supposing  that  such  a  writer  (or  compiler)  wished  to  indicate 
that  he  was  giving  the  testimony  of  an  eyewitness.  That  the 
author  of  Acts  was  not  the  author  of  the  travel-document  is 
the  growing  opinion  of  scholars,  among  whom  might  be  men- 
tioned Holtzmann,  Volkmar,  Jiingst,  Wendt,  Clemen,  and  Sorof; 
although  the  hypothesis  that  Luke  himself  might  easily  be  igno- 
rant of  the  affairs  of  the  Jerusalem  church  and  of  much  of  Paul's 
early  life  is  still  ably  defended  by  such  critics  as  B.  Weiss,  Blass, 
Zahn,  Nosgen,  K.  Schmidt,  Ramsay,  and,  more  recently,  Hilgen- 
feld. 

The  plan  and  purpose  of   Acts  are  not  appropriately  indi- 
cated by  the  title  "Acts  of  the  Apostles."      The  book  is  not 

SCy.  Acts  9  :  26  ff. 
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even  a  biography  of  Peter  and  Paul,  nor  yet  a  history  of  the 
church  or  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome, 
Moreover,  the  Tendenz  theory  of  a  mediating  purpose  between 
the  Pauline  and  Petrine  factions  of  the  church  is  now  generally 
rejected.  The  book  is,  nevertheless,  a  literary  production  of 
planful  and  artistic  construction,  and  with  a  distinct  purpose 
which  can  be  traced  from  beginning  to  end.  This  purpose  is  to 
tell  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  first  to  the  Jews,  and,  when 
they  reject  it,  to  the  gentiles,  in  accordance  with  the  promises 
of  God,  That  the  true  heirs  to  salvation  are  the  sons  of  Abra- 
ham according  to  the  spirit — this  is  the  ever-recurring  theme 
of  the  Acts  as  well  as  of  the  third  gospel.  The  purpose  of  Acts 
is  primarily  religious,  rather  than  historical ;  its  statements  and 
representations  cannot  be  weighed  simply  and  solely  according 
to  modern  historical  standards.  To  the  biblical  writers  the 
events  related  had  a  divine  significance  ;  the  very  selection  of 
material  for  their  writings  was  made  upon  this  basis  ;  and  the 
material  is  constantly  presented  with  less  regard  for  historical 
accuracy  than  for  the  demonstration  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity. 

It  is  the  task  of  historical  criticism  to  distinguish  between 
legendary  accretion  and  the  historically  genuine.  Thus  the 
account  of  the  gift  of  tongues  ^  is  assimilated  to  the  Jewish  legend 
of  Pentecost,  so  that  it  presents  quite  a  different  picture  of  the 
phenomena  of  glossolaly  from  those  given  by  Paul'  and  else- 
where by  Acts  itself.^  The  speech  of  Gamaliel  9  shows  a  serious 
anachronism  in  regard  to  Thendas  and  Judas  (Zahn,  Einleitung). 
Paul  is  represented  as  beginning  his  apostleship  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Jerusalem  church, ^°  which  is  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  Paul's  own  testimony  in  Gal.,  chap.  2.  Peter  is  described 
as  baptizing  gentiles  and  eating  with  them ;  in  fact,  as  solving 
the  whole  gentile  question;"  all  of  which  is  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  Gal.  2 : 1 1  f ,  The  death  of  Herod  Agrippa"  is 
attributed  to  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  the  nature  of  his  disease 

*  Acts  2 :  l-l  I,  9  Acts  5  :  35-40. 

1 1  Cor,,  chap.  14.  «>  Acts  9  :  26  ff, 

8  Acts  2  :  12  ff.;  10:44-46;  II:  14-17.  "  Acts,  chap.  10.  "Acts  12:23. 
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is  confused  with  that  of  Herod  the  Great,  although  quite  a  dif- 
ferent account  is  given  by  Josephus/3  The  death  of  Agrippa 
also  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  Peter's  release  from  prison'* 
without  resort  to  a  miracle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  portrayal 
of  individual  character  is  true  to  life ;  minute  details,  such  as 
those  in  chap.  12  and  elsewhere,  all  point  to  an  early  and  trust- 
worthy source.  The  local  coloring  is  always  present ;  the  writer 
is  equally  familiar  with  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  Caesarea 
Philippi,  Ephesus,  and  Athens.  The  legendary  accretion  and 
the  lack  of  first-hand  information  are  largely  confined  to  chaps. 
1-12;  while  the  accuracy  of  the  travel-document  is  universally 
accepted  as  beyond  question. 

The  character  of  the  speeches  recorded  in  Acts  has  been 
clearly  shown  to  be  in  entire  harmony  with  what  we  know  of  the 
literary  methods  of  the  ancient  historians,  who  elaborated  the 
discourses  of  their  characters  while  at  the  same  time  giving  a 
truthful  representation  of  the  sources  which  they  were  following. 
The  speeches  in  Acts  disclose  a  similar  method  of  composition, 
but  their  early  origin  is  proved  from  internal  evidence.  Their 
entire  coloring,  their  doctrinal  standpoint,  their  Old  Testament 
background,  their  method  of  scripture  proof,  their  spirit  of  long- 
ing for  the  messianic  future,  as  well  as  their  cast  of  language 
and  customary  modes  of  expression,  all  have  a  significance 
which  cannot  be  mistaken.  But  the  historical  accuracy  of  any 
particular  speech  must  be  determined,  not  only  upon  its  intrinsic 
merits,  but  also  upon  the  basis  of  the  general  trustworthiness  of 
the  source  from  which  it  was  derived. 

The  assumption  made  by  certain  scholars  that  Acts  is  not  a 
mere  compilation,  on  the  ground  that  the  original  documents 
would  have  been  preserved  to  us  had  they  survived  until  the  end 
of  the  first  century,  is  unwarranted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
documents  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  preserved  to  us 
(in  fragmentary  form)  both  in  the  book  of  Acts  itself  and  also 
in  the  additions  of  the  Western  Text,  many  of  which,  no  doubt, 
were  culled  from  these  same  original  documents  by  the  early 
Christian  scribes.     The  author  of  the  third  gospel   begins  his 

»3^m/.,  19,  8,  2.  '*  Acts,  chap.  12. 
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work  with  a  reference  to  the  written  sources  at  his  command, ^s 
and  his  use  of  such  sources  in  the  composition  of  the  Acts  is 
now  a  matter  of  general  acceptance.  The  travel-document  itself 
is  such  a  source,  even  if  we  accept  Luke  as  the  author  of  the 
Acts,  who  uses  in  his  composition  an  earlier  work  from  his  own 
pen.  This,  indeed,  is  the  view  of  Ramsay,  Blass,  Weiss,  Hilgen- 
feld,  and  others.  Hilgenfeld  finds  three  distinct  sources,  or 
three  little  books,  as  follows :  (A)  the  Acts  of  Peter,  on  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  Jerusalem  church  under  Peter  and  the 
other  apostles  before  the  persecution;  (B)  the  Acts  of  the  Seven, 
a  history  of  the  seven  deacons  in  their  relation  to  the  Hellenists, 
whence  comes  the  history  of  Stephen  and  Philip;  (C)  the  Acts 
of  Paul,  a  work  by  Luke  himself,  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  much 
that  he  described,  and  who  later  conceived  the  idea  of  writing 
"the  Acts  of  the  Apostles"  by  adding  parts  of  A  and  B  to  his 
own  former  work,  C,  and  by  subjecting  the  whole  to  considerable 
alteration  and  revision  until  it  came  to  its  present  form.'^  Spitta 
discovers  two  sources,  A  and  B,  put  together  by  a  redactor  (R). 
The  first  source,  A,  which  includes  the  travel-document  as  well 
as  chaps.  22  and  26,  he  assigns  to  Luke.  The  second  source,  B, 
he  distinguishes  on  the  basis  of  its  interest  in  the  miraculous ;  it 
is  consequently  of  less  historical  value  than  A.  Jiingst  attempts 
a  similar  analysis,  which  differs  somewhat  in  detail.  Sorof 
makes  Timothy  the  author  of  the  travel-document,  and  also  its 
editor,  who  combines  it  with  an  original  work  by  Luke  and  with 
an  early  Petrine  source.  These  ingenious  analyses  are  hardly 
trustworthy.  They  have  been  gravely  questioned  by  Wrede, 
Zockler,  and  Jiilicher,  and  they  generally  go  to  prove  that  such 
minute  unraveling  of  sources  is  precarious.  Yet  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  author  (or  compiler)  stood  much  farther  removed 
from  the  events  described  in  Part  I  (chaps.  1-12)  than  from 
those  of  Part  II  (chaps.  13-28).'^ 

The  results  which  stand  established  as  the  outcome  of  the 
most  recent  criticism  of  the  sources  are  as  follows :  In  Part  I 

'SLuke  i:  I. 

'*  Hilgenfeld,  Zeitschrift  filr  wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  1895-8. 

'7  Cf.  HoLTZMANN,  Die  Apostelgeschichte. 
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there  is  plainly  traceable  a  source  of  Jewish-Christian  origin, 
strikingly  Hebraistic  and  Palestinian  in  style,  and  representing 
the  primitive  Petrine  doctrine. ^^  That  an  Aramaic  original  lay 
back  of  this  source  seems  highly  probable.  A  second  source  is 
evidenced  by  the  duplication  of  certain  narratives,  in  each 
instance  with  a  different  conception  of  the  facts. '9  Chaps.  6 — 
9:31  form  a  distinct  section  showing  the  two  results  of  the  persecu- 
tion ;  while  9  :  32 — 1 1  :  30  resembles  chaps.  1-5  in  being  essentially 
Petrine.""  In  1 1  :  19-30  the  hand  of  a  pragmatic  editor  is  appar- 
ent in  a  rather  unskilful  attempt  to  combine  several  different 
sources.     Chap.  12  also  springs  from  an  early  Petrine  document. 

Underlying  Part  II  an  extensive  and  trustworthy  source  is  dis- 
cernible, of  which  the  travel-document  is  a  part.  Of  this,  no 
doubt,  the  Acts  writer  omitted  large  sections  which  did  not  suit 
his  purpose.  In  immediate  connection  with  the  travel-document 
are  elements  that  are  evidently  inferior  to  it  in  historical  credi- 
bility." It  is  on  such  grounds  as  these  that  many  critics  deny 
that  the  travel-document  constituted  originally  a  part  of  the 
extensivevsource  used  in  Part  II.  But  the  existence  of  this  source 
iii  some  form  or  other  has  not  been  successfully  challenged. 

There  still  remains  room  for  investigation  into  the  relation  of 
the  author  of  Acts  to  the  Pauline  epistles.  Probably  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  use  these  letters  as  an  historical  source,  or 
even  to  read  them  from  the  historical  standpoint.  At  any  rate, 
he  seems  to  have  had  at  hand  an  abundance  of  other  material 
which  he  judged  better  suited  to  his  purpose.  Whether  he  wrote 
in  80  or  120  A.  D.,  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that,  being  such  a 
Christian  as  he^was,  he  could  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
epistles.  But  if  the  author  of  the  travel-document  was  actually 
an  eyewitness,  and  a  companion  of  Paul,  he  would,  of  course, 
write  from  personal  \recollection  and  out  of  knowledge  derived 
from  Paul  himself.  As  for  the  author  of  Acts,  he  shows  that  he 
was  neither  acquainted  with  Paul  nor  attempted  any  harmoniza- 
tion with  the  Pauline  writings. 

'8  See  Acts,  chaps.  1-5.      '»  Acts4  :  32— 5  :  II  (cf.  2  :  43-46);  5:  17-42  (f/.  4:  1-3 1). 

«"  Cf.  the  Kijpiry/xa  YLirpov  according  to  Jerome,  and  the  AiSax^)  II^pou  according 
to  Origen. 

"Acts  16: 19 ff.,  especially  vss.  25-34;  also  28:2if.;  cf.  de  Wette,  Holtzmann, 
Weizsacker,  Wendt,  McGiffert. 


BIBLE-STUDY  SUNDAY  (1901). 


One  year  ago  a  "Bible-Study  Sunday"  was  announced  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature.  The  originality  of 
the  idea  did  not  appear  in  the  plan  of  setting  apart  a  day  for 
beginning  the  study  of  the  Bible,  since  that  had  already  been 
done  to  some  extent  in  the  "Rally  Day"  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  many  Sunday  schools.  But  rather  was  it  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  principle  that  all  the  church  should  be  studying 
the  Bible,  and,  further,  that  the  pastor  should  be  responsible  for 
the  character  of  the  instruction  offered,  whether  it  be  given  by 
himself  or  others.  The  '*  Bible-Study  Sunday  "  plan  made  two 
demands :  first,  the  presentation  by  the  pastor  of  a  sermon  upon 
some  phase  of  Bible  study;  and,  second,  an  active  effort  to 
enlist  the  congregation  in  systematic  study  of  the  Bible,  either 
in  classes  or  as  individual  students. 

The  results  of  the  attempt  were,  to  say  the  least,  astonishing. 
Nearly  nine  hundred  pastors  promised  to  set  apart  such  a  day, 
and  more  than  that  number  actuallv  did  so.  But  more  remark- 
able  than  this  number  was  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  people 
responded  to  the  appeal  from  the  pulpit.  Since  that  time  ten 
thousand  persons  have  entered  upon  a  course  of  study  under 
the  American  Institute  which  provides  for  four  years'  work.  In 
a  large  number  of  churches  not  definitely  ascertained  other 
courses  which  seemed  better  suited  to  local  conditions  have 
been  used.  The  idea  of  Bible  study  as  a  regular  and  legitimate 
part  of  the  church  work,  rather  than  the  exceptional  thing,  has 
become  deeply  rooted  in  these  churches.  The  relationship  of 
the  pastor  as  teacher  and  friend  as  well  as  preacher  has  been 
developed,  and  additional  mutual  confidence  and  interdependence 
are  the  result.  A  large  volume  would  be  required  to  contain  the 
expressions  of  appreciation  which  have  been  received  from  pas- 
tors at  the  headquarters  of  the  Institute.  In  many  cases  the 
resurrection  of  a  dead  or  dying  prayer-meeting  has  been  consum- 
mated, since  not  infrequently  the  meeting  has  been  devoted  wholly 
or  in  part  to  the  consideration  of  the  Bible  study  of  the  week. 
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Two  dates  are  set  for  the  celebration  next  autumn ;  one, 
September  15,  for  country  churches  ;  and  the  second,  September 
29,  for  the  city  churches.  It  has  seemed  best  to  make  this 
distinction,  since  city  churches  do  not  reassemble  as  early  as 
those  in  the  country.  These  dates  are  not  arbitrary,  however, 
and  can  be  changed  within  reasonable  limits  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  pastor  or  people. 

The  desire  of  the  Institute  is  to  secure  at  least  two  thousand 
signatures  to  the  promise  card  to  be  issued  in  this  connection. 
The  only  promise  absolutely  required  by  this  signature  is  that 
the  day  be  observed  by  a  sermon  upon  an  appropriate  topic. 
Opportunity  is  further  given  upon  the  card,  however,  for  a 
promise  to  attempt  the  organization  of  church  classes. 

A  new  special  service  will  be  supplied  each  cooperating  pastor. 
A  series  of  outlines  of  possible  sermons  will  also  be  furnished. 
It  is  the  intention  to  have  these  outlines  prepared  by  famous 
preachers  and  teachers  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  ser- 
mons and  the  outlines  will  be  printed  in  the  Biblical  World 
for  August  and  September,  and  will  be  reprinted  for  distribution. 

Will  not  every  minister  who  reads  this  statement  take  upon 
his  conscience  three  things  : 

1.  To  pledge  his  own  name  immediately,  thus  adding  the 
weight  of  the  "I  have  done  so"  to  anything  which  he  may  say 
upon  the  subject.      (See  advertising  pages  for  blank.) 

2.  To  see  that  an  opportunity  to  sign  the  promise  card  is 
presented  to  every  minister  of  his  acquaintance. 

3.  To  keep  the  day  in  his  own  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  his 
people,  so  that  each  may  be  ready  when  the  time  comes  to 
embrace  with  enthusiasm  the  opportunity  to  enter  upon  or  to 
continue  systematic  Bible  study  in  one  form  or  another. 

Such  a  movement  is  destined  to  increase  in  extent  and 
effectiveness  each  year.  To  cooperate  with  it  is  simply  to  show 
one's  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  times  and  his  desire  to 
meet  them  so  far  as  may  be. 

The  Institute  may  be  addressed  at  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  111 
All  correspondence  will   be  cordially  received,  and   announce- 
ments and  promise  cards  can  be  secured  in  any  quantity. 


SUGGESTIONS   FOR  THE  QUESTIONS  OF  A  SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL  CATECHISM. 


VII.   FORGIVENESS. 

Who  only  can  forgive  sins  ? 

From  what  element  in  God's  character  does  forgiveness  arise  ? 

How  does  God  show  his  love  toward  sinful  men  ? 

How  does  the  Son  of  God  make  the  forgiveness  of  sins  possible  ? 

How  may  a  sinful  man  obtain  forgiveness  ? 

What  is  repentance  ? 

What  is  faith  in  Christ  ? 

How  are  repentance  and  faith  shown  ? 

What  does  the  forgiveness  of  sins  give  to  the  person  who  receives  it  ? 

How  may  anyone  know  that  his  sins  have  been  forgiven  ? 

Jesse  L.  Hurlbut,  D.D. 


1.  What  is  meant  in  the  Bible  by  the  "forgiveness"  or  "remission"  of 
sins  ? 

2.  Explain  what  the  sinner  is  required  to  do  in  order  to  be  forgiven  ?^ 

3.  On  what  historical  events  is  the  forgiveness  oflfered  by  the  gospel  based  ? 

4.  What  is  it  to  make  atonement  for  sins,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
atonement  made  for  the  sins  of  men  which  is  proclaimed  in  the  gospel  ? 

5.  What  words  does  the  apostle  Paul  usually  employ  instead  of  "  forgive" 
and  "forgiveness,"  and  what  is  their  meaning  ? 

6.  Besides  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  what  other  benefits  does  the  Christian 

salvation  secure  to  men  ? 

Wm.  Arnold  Stevens. 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 

1 .  What  is  forgiveness  ? 

2.  What  is  penalty  ? 

3.  Why  are  they  not  the  same  thing  ? 

4.  Would  taking  away  penalty  be  enough  for  you  and  make  you  happy  ? 

5.  Why  cannot  we  be  happy  till  we  are  forgiven  ? 

6.  Could  God  forgive  us  and  still  punish  us  for  sin  ? 

7.  How  do  we  know  God  can  forgive  sin  ? 

8.  What  does  God  in  Christ  forgiving  our  sins  mean  ? 

9.  How  do  we  know  that  if  we  are  really  sorry  for  our  sins  God  has  forgiven 
them  ? 

10.    Why  does  sin  unforgiven  keep  us  away  from  God  ? 

W.    S.   ^AINSFORD. 

St.  George's  Rectory. 
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1.  What  do  the  Scriptures  mean  by  the  forgiveness  of  sin  ? 

2.  Why  is  it  needful  for  the  sinner  to  seek  forgiveness  ? 

3.  What  are  the  conditions  of  forgiveness,? 

4.  What  do  the  Scriptures  teach  in  regard  to  Christ's  work   in  making  it 
morally  possible  for  God  to  forgive  sins  ? 

5.  How  does  forgiveness  affect  the  relation  between  God  and  the  sinner  ? 

6.  How  does  forgiveness  affect  the  consequences  of  past  transgression  ? 

7.  How  ought  forgiveness  to  affect  future  conduct  ? 

8.  What  do  the  Scriptures  say  about  the  sin  that  "hath  no  forgiveness" 
(Matt.  12  :  32)  ? 

g.    What  effect  ought  the  free  forgiveness  of  God  to  have  in  awakening  the 
spirit  of  forgiveness  in  us  ?     What  did  Christ  say  about  this  ? 

J.  L.  Jackson. 
Chicago,  III. 


ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS  ON  TOPICS  I,  II,  III. 
THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 

1.  What  are  the  chief  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament? 

2.  What  are  the  books  belonging  to  each  division  ? 

3.  What  line  of  historical  narrative  is  given  in  the  book  of  Genesis  ? 

4.  What  was  the  work  performed  by  Moses  ? 

5.  What  was  the  government  of  the  Hebrews  from  Moses  to  David  ? 

6.  What  aspects  of  David's  life  are  described  in  the  Old  Testament  ? 

7.  What  was  the  origin  and  character  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  ? 

8.  What  was  the  character,  and  the  causes  of  the  fall,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  ? 

9.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Hebrews  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  ? 
10.    What  were  the  effects  of  the  captivity  and  restoration  ? 

THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

1 .  What  are  the  chief  divisions  of  the  New  Testament  ? 

2.  What  are  the  books  belonging  to  each  division  ? 

3.  What  are  the  special  features  of  the  representation  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
each  of  the  four  gospels  ? 

4.  What  are  the  chief  features  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  ? 

5.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  book  of  Acts  ? 

6.  Into  what  successive  groups  should  the  epistles  of  Paul  be  arranged, 
and  what  are  the  leading  features  of  each  group  ? 

7.  What  was  the  special  work  of  the  apostle  Paul  ? 

8.  What  are  the  "  catholic  epistles,"  and  why  are  they  so  called  ? 

9.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  book  of  the  Revelation  ? 
10.    What  was  the  work  assigned  by  Christ  to  the  apostles  ? 
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BIBLICAL    REVELATION. 

1.  What  revelation  was  made  to  Adam  ? 

2.  What  is  the  biblical  teaching  concerning  the  origin  and  the   efifects  of 
sin  ? 

3.  What  was  God's  covenant  with  Abraham  ? 

4.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  revelation  of  the  law  of  God  ? 

5.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  ? 

6.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  ministry  of  the  prophets  ? 

7.  Wherein  did  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  consist  ? 

8.  Who  was  Jesus  Christ  ? 

9.  What  is  the  "gospel"  ? 
ID.    What  is  Holy  Scripture  ? 

George  T.  Purves. 
New  York  City. 


CONSTRUCTIVE    STUDIES    IN    THE    PRIESTLY    ELE- 
MENT IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


By  William  R.  Harper, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


IV.       THE    HISTORY    OF    WORSHIP    IN    THE    LATER    OLD    TESTAMENT 

PERIOD. 

§36.  The  Later  Old  Testament  Period  in  the  history  of  worship  is 
the  story  oi  Judaism,  that  is,  the  Jewish  religion,  which  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Hebrew  religion.  The  period,  rightly  considered,  {1)  begins 
with  the  Babylonian  exile  (§  30),  for  at  that  time  were  set  in  motion 
the  great  ideas,  and  the  modifications  of  old  ideas,  which  finally  made 
up  Judaism  ;  but  (2)  the  time  in  which  the  distinct  establishment  and 
substantial  development  of  Judaism  took  place  falls  within  the  two  cen- 
turies of  Persian  supremacy  (538-332  B.  C),  while  (3)  the  century  and 
a  half  from  332  B.  C.  to  165  B.  C,  the  period  of  Greek  influence,  has 
for  its  great  achievement  the  final  testing  and  rounding-out  of  Judaism. 

See  Kent,  A  History  of  the  Jewish  People  during  the  Babylonian,  Persian  and 
Greek  Periods,  pp.  v-vii  ;  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel,  pp.  500  f. 

§37.  Some  of  the  Most  Striking  Characteristics  of  this 
period  are  these  : 

(i)  It  is  the  /ai-/ division  of  the  Old  Testament  period. 
Is  it  a  climax  or  an  anti-climax  ?      Is  it  a  step  higher  in 
the  development  of  the  true  religious  conception,  or  is  it 
a  step  lower  than  has  hitherto  been  taken  ? 
c/.  Ezra  1:5.  ■    (2)  It  is  prevailingly /r/Vj//y  in  its  character,  for  {a) 

a  king  no  longer  sits  on  Judah's  throne  ;  {p)  the  prophet's 
voice  and  authority  are  now  largely  a  thing  of  the  past ; 
Zech.  3:1-7;  while  (<:)  it  is  the  high-priest  who  occupies  the  place  of 

supremacy  alike  in  church  and  state.  In  Israel's  earli- 
est days  the  king  acted  as  priest ;  now  the  priest  acts  as 
king. 

(3)  It  is   distinctly  an  ecclesiastical  situation   which 
presents  itself  to  our  view ;  in  fact,  we  are  studying  the 
history  of  a  church,  not  that  of  a  state. 
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(4)  In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  natural  enough  to  find  Neh.,  chap.  8. 
that  the  great  event  which  characterized  this  period,  the 
event  which  the  sacred  historians  chronicled  with  especial 
emphasis,  was  the  promulgation  of  the  Levitical  law  by 
Ezra.  With  this  we  may  compare  the  giving  of  the 
Deuteronomic  law,  in  its  relationship  to  the  middle 
period  (§28). 

§  38.  The  Situation  Culminating  with  the  Building  of 
the  Temple,  516  B.  C,  presents  the  following,  among 
other,  elements  which  may  be  taken  as  directly  growing 
out  of  the  exile  and  leading  up  to  this  later  period  : 

( i)  Jeremiah's  teaching  of  individualism,  which  empha-   jer.  31  rag-a^ ; 
sized  the  fact  that  each  individual  sustained  a   distinct      is"  "'*^  *^' 
personal  relation  to  Jehovah  in  addition  to  his  relation 
to  him  as  a  part  of  the  nation.     Each  man  is  responsible 
for  his  own  sins  and  for  those  only,  and  his  acceptance 
with  God  depends  upon  himself  alone. 

(2)  Ezekiel's  teaching  of  the  new  community,  a  new   Ezek.,  chaps.  40- 
city  in  which  no  government  will  be  needed,  for  there      *  ' 

will  be  no  crime  and  no  injustice.  God  will  be  judge. 
He  will  bestow  upon  the  people  all  that  they  need. 
The  city  will  have  no  obligation  to  provide  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  God  will  fight  Israel's  battles,  and  Ezek.  39:1-16: 
Israel's  only  work  will  be  to  bury  the  corpses  of  the  '^  Ezek.  7:25-^)' 
slain.  What,  now,  will  prince  and  people  do  ?  Engage 
in  worship,  continual  worship.  The  only  object  of  care 
will  be  the  temple  and  its  materials  ;  the  only  taxes  will 
be  church  taxes.  This  is  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth. 

(3)  There    is  general  recognition  of   the  idea  that   Ezek.,  chap.  18; 
Israel's  religion,  and,  indeed,  its  national  existence,  was  '    ■''*"'^' 
not  dependent  upon  a  monarchy,  nor,  indeed,  upon  any 
particular  form  of  government. 

(4)  There  exists  a  more  general  readiness  to  accept   zech.  1:1-6; 
the  teachings  of  the  prophets,  which  at  the  time  of  their   c/joei2:28.29. 
utterance  were  unheeded  or  rejected. 

(5)  The  necessity  for  meeting  together  in  small  groups  Ezek.  8:1; 
for  worship,  and  the  nature  of  the  exercises  possible  cf^%~n^:%. 
under  the  circumstances,  viz.,  public  reading  of  scripture 

and  prayer,  is  leading  to  the  organization  of  synagogues. 
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Exod.  20:23—  (6)  With  the  book  of  the  Covenant  (§  20),  and  the  book 

of  Deuteronomy  (§  25)  which  had  become  the  adopted 

code  of  religious  life,  and  the  more  recent  and  more  elabo- 

Ezek.,  chaps.  40-   rate  program  of  worship  suggested  by  Ezekiel  (§31),  all 

c/.  isa.  51 :  i7-ao.     in  existence,  and  all  rendered  impossible  of  observance  \i^ 

the  circumstances  of  the  people,  there  is  seen  to  be  a 

great  indefiniteness    and    uncertainty   in   the    situation, 

which,  while  confusing,  signified   most   clearly  that  the 

"Law"  was  not  yet  finished,  and  prepared  the  minds  of 

the  people  for  the  more  definite  and  final  formulation 

still  to  be  made. 

c/.Ezra  1:2-4;  (?)  The  broad  and  generous  policy  of  Cyrus  and  his 

Ezra  7 1 11-26;        successors  on  the  Persian  throne,  a  policy  of  state  and 

Neh. 2:1-9.      '     religion  very  different  from  that  of  preceding  history,  as 

well  as  from  that  of  still  later  times,  made  possible  in 

the  way  of  progress  and  growth  what  otherwise  would 

have  been  impossible. 

jer.  24:1-10.  (8)  The  higher  character   of  the   Babylonian   Jews, 

and  the  special  circumstances  of  their  environment,  as 

distinguished   from   that  of  the  Jews  who  remained  in 

Judah,    forms    an    important    factor    in    the    movement 

toward  national  exclusiveness  which  is  henceforth  to  be 

so  prominent. 

Hag.2:6-9;  (9)  The  expectations,  publicly  announced,  of  Haggai 

and  Zechariah  that  in  the  political  upheavals  of  the  day 

(/.  e.,  the  revolts  of  the  Babylonians  in  519  and  515  B.  C, 

against  the  Persian  rule)   deliverance  and  glory  would 

come  to  Israel ;  the  embassy  of  four  Jews  from  Babylon, 

bringing  gifts  of  silver  and  gold  which  are  made  into  a 

Zech. 6:9-12.         crown  for  Zerubbabel  (not  Joshua);  and  the  fact  that 

zech.  3:8.  Zerubbabel  had  been  given  the  name  Branch  or  Sprout  — 

all  this  points  to  the  suggestion  that  there  were  many  who 

still  expected  a  descendant  of  David  to  sit  upon  Israel's 

throne ;  but  the  hope  was  impossible  of  realization  because 

{a)  the  whole  trend  of  events  was  toward  the  priestly  rule, 

and  (<5)  perhaps  the  Persian  authorities  may  have  interfered 

to  prevent  an  act  which  would  certainly  have  led  to  treason, 

?!weh.^cLp!  6.    just  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  building  of  the  temple. 

See  CHEYNE,/(f«'w-4  Religious  Life  after  the  Exile,  p.  15  ;  Kent, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  147  f. 
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(10)  The  residence  in  Babylon  brought  the  Jews  into 
close  touch  with  an   elaborate  system  of  sacrifice,  the 
most  important  characteristic  pf  which  was  the  propitia- 
tory idea.     This  is  significant   in  view  of  the  fact  that   1 
henceforward   the   greatest    possible    emphasis   will    be 

placed  upon  sacrifice  as  an  atonement,  and  upon  prayer  Lev.,  chap.  16; 
,         /•  Neh.  1 : 4-11. 

for  forgiveness. 

See  Paul  Haupt,  "  Babylonian  Elements  in  the  Levitical 
Ritual,"  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  55-81; 
Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  668. 

(11)  Because  in  Babylon  there  was  no  chance  to  offer  isa.  sSraff.; 

1  11^  Ezra  8:21; 

sacrifice,  such  a  thing  being  utterly  inconceivable, /aj/z«^  Neh.  1:4; 

came  into  great  prominence,  since  "by  denying  them-   Zech.'7:3^ 

selves  their  ordinary  food  they  gave .  expression  to  the 

intensity  of  their  feelings,  and  at  the  same  time  laid 

before  Jehovah  a  gift  which  could  be  presented  at  any 

time  and  at  any  place." 

See  Kent,  op.  cit.,  p.  43  ;  Benzinger,  article  "Fasting,"  §  6,  in 
Encyclopedia  Biblica;  Stanton,  article  "Fasting,"  §§  i3  and  3,  in 
Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible;  Cheyne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  9-1 1. 

(12)  It  was,  likewise,  because  in  Babylon  the  great  Bzek.  30:12-04. 
feast  days  could  not  be  properly  or  regularly  observed, 

that  greater  and  greater  attention  was  given  to  the 
observance  of  the  sabbath,  for  this  could  be  done  anv- 
where.  The  nature  of  the  observance  was  probably 
much  influenced  by  the  customs  in  vogue  in  Babylon. 

(13)  The  removal  to  another  land,  and  residence  in 
that  land,  took  away  the  narrow  conception  of  a  national 
god  which  had  always  existed  among  the  masses ;  and 
now  the  time  has  come  when  first  the  people  as  such 

will  accept  the  great  and   fundamental   doctrine  of  one  i8a.44:6. 
god,  i.  e.,  monotheism.     But  Jehovah,  in  becoming  the   isa.  40:28. 
creator  of  the  world,  and  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  will 
not  seem  to  be  in  as  close  touch  as  formerly  with  his 
people.     He  will  be  holy,  in  the  sense  of  being  sepa- 
rated.    He  will  be  higher  and  more  majestic;  less  fami-  isa. 40:12-17. 
liar  and  more  dignified,  because  greater. 

See  Montefiore,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews  {=Hibbert 
Lectures,  1892),  pp.  228,  268  f.;  Schultz,  Old  Testament  Theology, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  175  f.;  Davidson,  article  "  God,"  §IV,  (4),  in  Hastings' 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
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(14)  According  to  the  manner  in  which  the  individual 
Israelites  meet  these  new  and  strange  conditions  they 

Weh.  13 : i5-a8.  will  divide  themselves  into  two  classes:  (a)  those  who 
break  away  from  their  old  religion  because  of  inability 
to  adopt  a  larger  faith,  a  broader  conception  of  God,  or 
because  of  personal  advantage  gained  by  giving  up  the 

Mjii. 3 :  16-18.  old;  and  (^)  those  who,  in  spite  of  calamity  and  mis- 
apprehension, maintain  themselves  steadfast  and  true. 
This  means  a  purging  of  the  people,  the  growing 
stronger  of  those  who  are  strong,  and  the  weeding  out  of 
those  who  are  weak. 

See  Kent,  op.  cit.,  pp.  221  f.;  Montefiore,  op.  cit.,  pp.  291  ff. 

Hag.'ars;  (15)  When    it   was    realized    quite    clearly  that    the 

zra3",  13.       promises  of  the  prophets  were  not  to  be  fulfilled  at  the 

time  of  the  return  from  exile,  there  was  disappointment 

Mai.  2:17.  2,nd  despair  on  every  side.     Some  became  indifferent  to 

isa.  59:9-15.  God,  for  they  put  on  him  the  blame  for  their  disappoint- 

ment. Others,  the  more  devout,  took  the  blame  upon 
themselves.  With  full  faith  in  God's  ability  to  do  the 
•  things  which  he  had  promised,  they  reasoned  in  their 
hearts  that  this  glorious  future  must  have  failed  of  reali- 
zation because  of  Israel's  sin ;  yes,  because  of  their  own 
unworthiness   this   glory  was  being   postponed.     They 

cf.  the  prophet  reasoned  further:  We,  who  have  sinned  and  have  thus 

isa°42^?8^5.^°  made  it  impossible  for  the  great  day  of  deliverance  to  be 

ushered  in  —  we  must  change  our  ways  ;  we  must  become 

Cf  Ps  15.  more  holy ;  we  must  increase  our  piety  ;  our  lives  must 

be  of  such  purity  that  God  will  be  compelled  to  keep  his 
promises.  It  was  this  situation  and  this  interpretation 
of  it  that  prepared  the  way  for  "the  legalism  and  the 
salvation  by  works  of  the  later  Judaism." 
See  CoRNiLL, /'r^i/y^f^j  0/ /rra,?/,  pp.  155-9. 
§  39.  A  Great  Reaction  Came  after  the  Building  of  the 
Temple  in  516  B.C.,  which  lasted  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  century.     Concerning  this  it  will  be  noted  — 

Weh. 5:1-13;  (i)  That,  in  all  probability,  only  a  few  of  the  Baby- 

MiSiaiio.  Ionian  Jews  had  yet  returned;^  the  weak,  narrow,  and 

» The  question  of  dates,  always  a  more  or  less  difficult  one,  is  in  this  case  especially 

difficult.     Cf.  Kent,  op.  cit.,  pp.  196  £f.;  H.  E.  Rvle,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Cambridge 

Bible),  pp.  xxxviii-xlv;  Cheyne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  36-81 ;  C.  C.  Torrey,  The  Composition 
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selfish  elements  were  in  control ;  the  rulers  were  greedy 
of  gain,  oppressing  the  poor. 

(2)  There  was  in  the  community  a  strong  tendency 
toward  skepticism.  The  so-called  "scorners"  were  in 
the  majority,  and  included  in  their  number  not  only  rulers 
but  priests,  and  these  openly  expressed  doubts  as  to  all 
the  religious  practices  and  opinions  of  the  times,  e.  g., 

{a)  weariness  of   the  routine  of  sacrifice;  ip)  what  real  MaLina, 
benefit  comes  from  serving  God?  {c)  why  not  just  as  1101.3:14,15. 
well  worship  the  heathen  gods  ?  {d)  what  difference  does  Mai.  3:17. 
it  make  whether  a  man  does  right  or  wrong  ? 

(3)  Under  these  circumstances  the  condition  of  wor- 
ship was  greatly  degraded.     This  was  seen  in  — 

(a)  The  complaint  of  the  priests  as  to  weariness  of  Mai.  1:13. 
their  occupation. 

(^)  The  low  character  of  the  high-priests,  who  were  Heh.  13 : 4-9,  as. 
among  the  most  guilty. 

{c)  The  readiness  of  the  people  to  cheat  Jehovah  in  Mai.  1:6-14. 
their  sacrifices. 

{d)  The  attitude  of  the  priests  in  general  toward  the  Mai.  1:8;  2:8,9. 
entire  service,  including  the  sacrifice,  so  that  the  whole 
ceremonial  came  into  contempt. 

(<f)  The  failure  of   the  people   to    pay  their   tithes,  Mai.  3:8-12. 
so    that   the    support   of   the    entire   system  was  about 
to  fail. 

(/)  The  marriage  of  the  priests  into  families  of  outside  Weh.  13 :  23-^8 ; 

,  ,        ,  1  Mai.  2 :  10-16. 

nations  who  served  other  gods. 

(4)  But  there  still  remained  the  company  of  "  faithful   Mai.  3:16-18; 
ones,"  who  feared  Jehovah,  and  were  called  "the  just,"      101:6;  113:7. 
^'the  poor  and  needy"  {cf.  above,  §38,  (14),  (15)). 

§  40.  Nehemiah's  Coming  444  B.  C.  Was  a  Great  Event 
in  the  history  of  Judaism. 

(i)  His  work  as  a  reformer  and  upbuilder  of  Jerusa-  Neh.  1:1— 7:5; 
lem  included — 

{a)  The  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  as  a  pro-   Neh.  2:12— 6: 15, 
tection  against  attack,  and  as  a  means  of  separating  the 
Jews  from  their  heathen  neighbors. 

and  Historical  Value  of  Ezra-Nehemiah,  pp.  51-65;  W.  H.  KosTERS  and  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  article  "Ezra"  in  Encyclopedia  Biblica;  L.  W.  Batten,  article  "Nehe- 
miah  "  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
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Weh.,  chap.  ix.  {S)  The  repopulating  of   Jerusalem   by  bringing  in 

Jews  from  the  surrounding  country  to  dwell  there. 
Neh.  13:23-28;  {^c)  The  prohibition  of  marriages  with  heathen  peoples 

and  the  driving  out  of  all  foreigners  from  the  Jewish 

community. 
Neh., chap. 5.  (^)    The   restoration  to  its   original    owners    of    all 

property  that  had  been  acquired  by  mortgages  and  usury, 

and  the  remission  of  all  interest. 
Neh.  13:15-22.  (^)    The  institution   of  a  stricter  observance  of  the 

sabbath,  which  had  heretofore  been  freely  violated. 

Neh.  13:10-13;  (2)  But  in  addition  to  all  this  he  turned  his  attention 

Neh.  10 :  32-39-  ^   ' 

to  the  temple  and  its  service.     Finding  that  this  was 

being   neglected  because  the    Levites  were   under   the 

necessity  of  working  in  the  fields  for  their  support,  he 

took  steps  to  secure  the  regular  payment  of  the  tithes, 

and  appointed  faithful  officials  to  distribute  them  to  the 

Levites.       He    also    made    regulations    for    the    proper 

observance  of  sacrifices,  offerings,  and  feasts. 

§41.  The  "Work  of  Ezra,  in  all  probability,  followed 

that  of  Nehemiah,  the  latter  having  by  his  masterful  skill 

prepared  the  way  {cf.  §40).     The  steps  in  his  eventful 

career  may  be  summarily  classified  as  follows  : 

Ezra 7: 1-9;  (i)  T\iQ  jourtiey  took  place  in  the  seventh  year  of 

Artaxerxes,  occupied  a  period  of  four  months,  and  was 
made  without  military  escort,  since  Ezra  refused  to 
manifest  distrust  in  Jehovah's  protection  by  asking  the 
aid  of  Artaxerxes. 

Ezra  7: 15-23;  (2)  The  gifts  said  to  have  been  offered  by  Artaxerxes 

and  his  princes  for  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  and  its  service, 
together  with  the  requisition  made  by  the  king  upon  the 
governors  of  the  western  provinces  and  the  free-will  offer- 
ings of  the  Babylonian  Jews  themselves,  were  of  great 
value,  and  were  faithfully  guarded  and  handed  over  to 
the  temple  officials. 

Ezra 7: 14-27.  (3)  The   immediate  purpose  was  to  establish    more 

securely  and  develop  more  elaborately  the  facilities  for 
worship  in  the  temple.  Matters  relating  to  the  service 
and  to  the  temple  seem  to  have  occupied  the  entire 
time  and  attention  of  the  reformers  for  a  couple  of 
months  after  their  arrival. 
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§42.  The  Formal  Adoption  of  the  Law  took  place  at  Weh.,  chaps. 

8—10. 

a  public  assembly  of  all  the  people.  The  method  of 
procedure  was  in  general  the  same  as  that  used  when  the 
Deuteronomic  law  was  publicly  adopted  by  the  nation 
(see  §  25).  The  law  was  first  read  aloud  in  the  hearing  of 
the  people.  This  produced  a  sense  of  sin  and  short- 
coming on  the  part  of  all,  and  was  followed  by  public  con- 
fession. After  this  a  solemn  covenant  was  entered  into 
by  all  the  people  to  observe  the  requirements  of  the  new 
law,  and  this  covenant  was  signed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  viz.,  the  princes,  priests,  and  Levites. 

§  43.  The  Law  as  Thus  Proclaimed  and  Accepted  — 

(i)  Is  described  in  Nehemiah  as  — 

(a)  Prohibiting     marriages    with    the    surrounding  weh.  10: 30. 
heathen. 

(S)  Providing  for  a  strict  observance  of  the  sabbaths  ueh.  10:  31. 
and  holy  days. 

(<r)   Enforcing  the  observance  of  the  sabbatical  year,  ueh.  10:  31. 
with  the  accompanying  remission  of  all  debts. 

{d)  Imposing  an  annual  tax  of  one-third  of  a  shekel   weh.  10:3a,  33. 
per  capita  for  the  support  of  the  services  of  the  temple, 
including  the  offerings. 

{e)  Arranging  for  the  wood  to  be  furnished  for  the   net.  10:34, 
burnt-offerings  at  stated  intervals. 

(/)  Enjoining  the  bringing  of  all  first-fruits  and  first-   ueh.  10:  35-37. 
lings  to  the  priests  at  the  temple. 

{g)  Requiring  that  the  people   give    tithes   to  the  weh.  10:38. 
Levites  in  the  various  cities,  and  that  the  Levites  bring  a 
tithe  of  these  tithes  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

(K)  Calling  for  a  hearty  support  of  the  temple  and   Neh.  10:39. 
constant  faithfulness  to  it. 

(2)  Contains  regulations  unknown  to  Deuteronomy,   Neh.  xo:  313/ 
e.  g.,  the  requirement  that  the  land  lie  fallow  every  sab-   ^■^ij**'"*'  *^^p- 
batical  year  ;  the  tax  of  one-third  of  a  shekel  for  the  tem-   ^Deut.  m': 
pie    services;    the    arrangement    for    the    provision    of  ''-^9;»6: 13-1$. 
fire-wood  ;  and  the  law  concerning  tithes,  which  departs 

widely  from  the  Deuteronomic  law. 

(3)  Was  substantially  the  body  of  regulations  found 
in  Exod.,  chaps.  25-31  ;  34  :  29 — 40  :  38 ;  Leviticus,  and 
Numbers ;  in  other  words,  the  so-called  Levitical  code. 
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See  Kent,  op.  cit.,  p.  212;  Cheyne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  72  f.;  Monte- 

FIORE,  «!/.  cit.,  pp.  315  ff.;  J.  ESTLIN   CARPENTER  AND  G.  HaRFORD- 

Battersby,    The  Hexateuch,  Vol.   I,   pp.   137-41 ;   Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel,  pp.  404-10. 

§44,    The  Significance  of  This  Important  Event  lies  in 

the  following  points  : 

c/.Neh.  10:30, 31  (i)  The  immediate  connection  of  these  new  regula- 

with  13 :  15-34 ; 
Ezra  9: 1.  tions  with  the  times.     They  grew  out  of  the  effort  to 

improve  the  existing  moral  and  religious  condition  of 

the  people,  and  they  contain  the  principles  that  formed 

the  basis  of  the  work  of  reform. 

(2)  The  fact  that,  although  some  additions  remained 
still  to  be  made  to  'this  code,  it  was  substantially  com- 
plete. 

(3)  The  adoption  and  incorporation  into  this  code 
of  the  important  teachings  of  the  prophets.  It  presented 
in  the  concrete  and  tangible  form  of  specific  precepts 
the  great  general  truths  that  the  prophets  had  long 
endeavored  to  inculcate.  It  presented  truth  and  duty 
objectively,  and  thus  met  with  a  greater  immediate  suc- 
cess than  the  prophets'  work  had  ever  achieved. 

c/.,^.^., Lev.  16: 1  (4)  The  overwhelming  preponderance  of  material  in 


^'''^'25*11—  the  code  relating  to  service  or  worship. 
36:2. 


34:9; 


Lev   14- 10-32-  (5)  ^^^  place  occupied  in  it  by  sacrifice,  and  the 

Exod.^39^:3^-42.      emphasis  (see  §38,  (10))  placed  upon  the  idea  of  pro- 
pitiation and  forgiveness. 

Neh.  10:37, 38.  (6)  The   great    advance    made   by   the    priests   and 

Levites ;  their  support  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  fitful 
charity,  as  it  was  under  the  Deuteronomic  law,  but  is 
made  a  standing  obligation  upon  the  people,  over  the 
discharge  of  which  the  priests  and  Levites  themselves 
are  given  control. 

§45.    Another  Important  Headquarters  for  Worship,  the 
Samaritan  Temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,   grew  out  of  this 

3  Kings  17:6, 34-  priestly  reformation.  The  Samaritans  were  a  mixed  race, 
4i;£/.35:ii,i2.  ^^j^Qgg  ancestors  were  the  poorer  Israelites  left  behind 
after  the  deportation  of  the  more  influential  classes  to 
Assyria  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Samaria,  and  the  Baby- 
lonian colonists  who  were  brought  to  Israel  in  place  of 
the  deported  captives.  Their  religion  was  thus  naturally 
a  corrupt  mixture  of  Israelitish  and  Babylonian  ideas  and 
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practices.    They  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  Josiah's 

reformation,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  regarding  Jerusalem 

as  the  only  lawful  place  of  worship.     Hence,  when  the  Ezra,  chap.  4. 

effort  to  rebuild  the  temple  was  begun,  the  Samaritans 

sought  to  have  a  part  in  the  work  ;  but,  being  denied  this 

privilege  by  the  stricter  Jews,  they  seem  to  have  used 

their  influence  to  obstruct  the  work.     Nehemiah's  atti-  Neh.  a:i8-ao. 

tude  was  one  of  uncompromising  opposition  to  them. 

They,  for  their  part,  opposed  and  hindered  him  greatly  Neh.  4 : 1-23 ;  6 :  i- 

19. 

in  his  work  of  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  neh.  13:28. 
climax  of  Nehemiah's  hostility  to  them  was  reached  when 
he  expelled  the  grandson  of  the  high-priest  from  Jerusa- 
lem because  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat, 
one  of  the  Samaritan  princes.  The  new  law,  adopted 
when  feeling  was  at  such  a  pitch,  of  course  gave  the 
Samaritans  no  part  in  the  worship  at  Jerusalem.  Conse- 
quently they  withdrew  and  built  a  temple  for  themselves 
on  Mount  Gerizim.  In  all  probability  many  Jews  who 
had  contracted  heathen  marriages  went  over  to  the 
Samaritan  community,  to  which  they  were  so  closely 
bound  by  family  ties,  and  thus  the  community  of  the 
faithful  was  freed  from  many  troublesome  elements. 

See  MoNTEFiORE,  op.  cit.,  pp.  351  f.;  Cheyne,  op.  cit,  pp.  25-35  ; 
Wellhausen,  op.  cit,,  p.  498;  GUTHE,  article  "Israel"  (§65)  in 
Encydopcedia  Biblica. 

§46.    The  Last  Century  of   Persian  Rule   (425-332) 

witnessed  — 

(i)  The  return  of  many  Jews  from  the  lands  in  which 
they  had  been  scattered ;  for  this  return,  like  the  first 
entrance  into  Canaan,  was  very  gradual. 

(2)  The  growing  influence  of  those  who  thus  returned 
as  over  against  that  of  those  who  had  remained. 

(3)  Great  opportunity  at  first  for  free  growth  and 
expansion  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  government  of 
Persia. 

(4)  Serious  calamity,  later,  because  of  the  contest 
between  Egypt  and  Persia,  a  contest  in  which  the  Jews 
were  compelled  to  take  part,  and  in  which  they  suffered 

as  perhaps  never  before  in  their  history.     From  psalms  pss.  74;  79. 
of  this  period  we  learn  that  the  enemy  entered  Jerusalem 
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and  the  temple  itself,  in  which  they  set  up  their 
heathen  standards  and  committed  ruthless  acts  of  van- 
dalism, even  setting  the  temple  on  fire.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  they  burned  all  the  synagogues  of  the  land 
and  slaughtered  the  people  mercilessly,  so  that  blood 
ran  like  water  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem. 

See  Kent,  op.  cit.,  pp.  224-8 ;  Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  Vol. 
V,  pp.  165-206. 

§  47.    The  Religio-Political   Organization   of   Judaism, 

which  had  thus  become  crystallized,  considered  as  to  its 

outer  form,  was  a  hierarchy,  a  government  by  priests; 

for  — 

Exod.  28  : 1-39 ;  (i)  The  chief   ruler  was   the  high-priest,   who   had 

Lev.  16 : 1-3,  17.        ,  .  ,       .  ,  ,  111 

despotic  authority   over  the  people,   was   robed  m  the 

royal   purple,  and  alone  represented  the  people  before 

Jehovah  in  the  holy  of  holies. 

(2)  The  ruling  firistocracy  was  made  up  of  priests, 

many  of  them  related  to  the  high-priest. 

Numb.  18 : 1-7.  (3)  The  servants   of   the  priests   and  the  sanctuary 

were  the  Levites. 

(4)  The  religious  and  civil  functions  are  performed 
by  one  class,  the  priests.  There  is  now  no  nation  ;  it  is  a 
church. 

(5)  The  scribes  come  forward  in  response  to  the 
need  of  the  times.  Since  the  regulations  concerning 
life  and  worship  were  now  fixed  and  written  down,  there 
arose  a  demand  for  copies  of  the  written  law  for  the  use 
of  synagogues  and  individuals.  The  scribes  who  pre- 
pared these  copies,  being  naturally  better  educated  than 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  and  spending  most  of 
their  time  in  the  study  of  the  law,  soon  came  to  be  looked 
to  as  peculiarly  well-fitted  to  interpret  the  law  to  those 
less  conversant  with  it. 

See  MONTEFIORE,  op.  cit.,  pp.  392-6. 

§  48.  The  Place  and  Acts  of  Worship  are  Adjusted  to 

the  New  Situation. 

Pss.  76:i,a;  (i)  The  temple  more  and  more  came  to  be  the  center 

^•^'  of  the  whole  religious  system.     The  thought  of  it  as  the 

place  where  Jehovah  especially  manifested  his  presence 

gave  it  a  peculiar  sanctity,  so  that  none  but  the  holy 
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people  might  enter  its  precincts.  The  worst  crime  of 
which  an  enemy  could  be  capable  was  desecration  of  the 
temple.  But,  while  emphasis  was  thus  laid  upon  the 
temple,  there  was  growing  up  alongside  of  it  the  synagogue  Ps.  74 : 8. 
with  a  function  of  a  different  kind.  These  were  organized 
wherever  there  were  a  few  Jews  settled  who  wished  to 
study  the  law.  They  especially  supplied  the  religious 
needs  of  the  many  Jews  scattered  in  many  lands  who 
were  unable  to  make  frequent  visits  to  Jerusalem  in 
order  to  participate  in  the  splendid  worship  of  the  tem- 
ple. While  the  temple  services  centered  about  sacrifices 
and  offerings,  the  service  of  the  synagogue  centered  in 
the  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  law. 
See  MoNTEFiORE,  op.  cit.,  pp.  390  £. 

(2)  Sacrifice  now  took  on  more  and  more  a  propitia-   Lev.  6 :  34— 7 : 9 ; 
tory  character,  being  looked  upon  chiefly  as  atonement  Wvunb,,  chaps.  38, 
for  sin.     The  niost  minute  regulations  were  made  as  to 

the  details  of  every  sacrifice,  the  manner  in  which  the 
offering  must  be  laid  upon  the  altar,  the  disposition  to 
be  made  of  the  fat  and  the  blood,  the  garments  to  be 
worn  by  the  officiating  priest,  etc.  It  seems  as  though 
the  temple  services  must  have  been  a  constant  succession 
of  sacrifices. 

(3)  Times  and  seasons  received  more  attention  than   Lev.  19:3; 

^    '  Exod.  31 :  13-17. 

ever  before.  The  sabbath  was  particularly  insisted  upon 
as  a  sign  of  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  his 
people.  The  penalty  for  performing  any  work  on  the 
sabbath  was  death. 

(4)  The  sabbatical  year  was  now  made  wider  in  scope.   Lev.  35:1-7. 
so  as  to  include  the  land  itself  which  was  to  be  allowed 

to  lie  fallow.  Furthermore,  every  fifty  years  an  addi- 
tional year  of  jubilee  was  to  be  celebrated,  thus  making  Lev.  35:8-55. 
two  sabbatical  years  in  succession.  At  this  time  all  debts 
were  to  be  canceled,  all  Hebrew  slaves  released,  and  all 
land  bought  during  the  preceding  forty-nine  years  was 
to  revert  to  its  original  owners. 

(5)  "YYit.  feasts  provided    for  are   the  Passover  and  Lev.  33:4-8, 
Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Numb.38:iiff.. 
New  Moon,  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  the  New  Year's  Feast,   Lev.  33':  15  ff.; 
and  the  Day  of  Atonement.    They  were  all  definitely  dated   Lev.,  chap.  x6.' 
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by  month  and  day,  and  thus  were  still  farther  removed 
from  their  agricultural  origin.  The  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles is  now  celebrated  in  remembrance  of  the  fact  that 
the  Israelites  dwelt  in  tents  during  their  journey  in  the 
wilderness.  There  is  little  difference  in  the  manner  of 
celebrating  the  various  feasts  —  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  them  all  is  the  endless  sacrifices  that  accom- 
pany them.  They  are  all  to  a  large  extent  of  an  expia- 
tory nature ;  nevertheless  it  was  felt  necessary  to  devote 
one  day  per  year  to  the  special  work  of  expiation,  viz., 
the  Day  of  Atonement. 

(6)  The  public/aj/j  which  had  been  observed  during 

the  exile  in  commemoration   of  the  exile  and   of  the 

disasters  connected  with  it  were  not  incorporated  into 

the  new  law,  but  seem  to  have  come  to  an  end  in  Zecha- 

riah's  time.    That  fasting  in  general  was  highly  esteemed 

as  a  means  of  propitiating  Jehovah,  and  frequently  prac- 

Lev.  33:32;  ticed  when  occasion  seemed  to  demand  it,  is  clear  in  view 

joeii-M;'^'          of  the  place  given  to  it  in  the  regulations  for  the  Day  of 

Neh."':4^'9:i.       Atonement,  and  the  references  to  it  in  Joel  and  Nehemiah. 

Ezra,  chap.  9;  (7)   Other  acts  of  worship.  —  Constant  recourse  was 

ar/jsi^ig;  had   to  prayer  on   the  part  of  pious  Jews.     The  chief 

13 fw.'*'  ^'^^  '  objects  of  prayer  seem  to  have  been  deliverance  from 

dangers,  help   in   trouble,   and   forgiveness  of  sin  with 

resulting  bestowal  of  blessings. 

Neh.  7:1;  That  singing  and  music  occupied    a  large  place  in 

13 :  37-39,  43, 

45-47-  worship  is  clear  from  the  allusions  to  the  singers  in  con- 

nection with  the  dedicatory  exercises  held  when  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  was  completed,  and  from  the  large  number 
of  psalms  that  come  from  this  period  (see  §  50). 

Lev.  19:36, 31;  Soothsaying  and  magic  %ttva.  to  have  been  still   prac- 

ticed, but  were  prohibited  by  the  law,  as  was  also  necro- 
mancy. 

Lev.  32:18, 31,33;  F<?a/j  were  recognized  and  provided  for  by  the  law. 

Ps.  84:1,3.  §49-  The    Full    Significance   of  This   New  Regime   is 

hard  to  grasp.  The  comfort  afforded  by  it  to  the  people 
cannot  be  questioned.  This  strange  system,  which  seems 
to  us,  in  our  love  of  freedom,  so  distasteful,  was,  after 
all,  the  highest  result  yet  achieved  in  the  development 
of  Israel's  religion.      It  was  based  upon  the  doctrines 
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of  the  prophet  priests,  viz.,  individualism  and  solidarity. 

Its  keynote  was  monotheism.     Its  God  was  a  God  whose  Lev.  19:1-4; 

30: 36;  aa: 15 

supreme  attribute  was  holiness,  and  who  expected    in      16,31-33. 
every  individual  of  the  sacred  community  a  holiness  like 
his  own.     The  underlying  thought  was  the  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  sin.     Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  preaching 
of  the  prophets  through  all  the  centuries  has  found  its 
place   in   the  hearts    of    the   people.     The  prayers  are  pss.  106:6-47; 
prayers  of  confession.    God  has  grown  greater,  and  man      ^^' 
more  humble  in  the  sight  of  God.     God  is  the  God  of 
the  whole  world.     Israel  is  a  company  of  individuals  in 
a  sacred  community.     Every  act  of  life  must  be  holy. 
The  religious   feeling  is  deeper  than   ever  before  and 
more  universal.     Men   are  anxious.     The  people,  bur- 
dened as  they  are  with   their  anxiety,  smitten  as  they 
are   in    their    consciousness  of   sin,   humbled   by  their  • 

ideal  of  God,  take  upon  themselves  the  severest  yoke 
ever  placed  by  religion  upon  the  neck  of  man.  A  serv- 
ice worthy  of  this  God  supreme  must  be  regulated  in  its 
most  minute  details.  The  service  everywhere  presents 
the  thought  of  sin.  Sacrifice  is  now  the  great  act,  and 
is  no  longer  accompanied  by  gladness  and  joy.  It  rep-  Lev.  4:1— 6:7. 
resents  purification  from  sin.  It  is  "  the  chief  symbol, 
and  the  great  mystery  of  their  faith."  To  be  holy  one  Lev.,  chap.  15; 
must  wash  ;  one  must  touch  no  unclean  thing;  one  must  Bxod. 31 :  13-17. 
not  eat  what  is  unclean  ;  one  must  observe  the  sabbath, 
the  day  of  God;  and  all  these  acts  of  worship  cultivated 
the  spirit  of  exclusiveness.  Then  followed  that  haughty 
spirit.  "Man  who  would  go  up  to  the  hill  of  Jehovah  Lev. 31:1-24. 
must  now  be  the  one  who  has  not  eaten  shellfish  or 
pork,  nor  opened  his  shop  on  the  sabbath,  nor  touched 
a  dead  body,  nor  used  a  spoon  handed  him  by  a  gentile 
without  washing  it."  We  know  the  outcome  of  all  this, 
as  it  is  shown  us  in  the  New  Testament,  but  "it  kept  the 
people  separate  from  the  world  and  constant  to  their 
faith,  and  made  them  endure  the  greatest  temptations 
and  the  severest  persecutions,  and  so  enabled  them  to 
preserve  the  precious  treasure  committed  to  them  until 
the  time  should  come  when  the  world  was  to  receive  it 
from  their  hands." 
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See  Cheyne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  73-81;  Kent,  op.  cit.,  pp.  213  f., 
249  ff.;  MONTEFIORE,  Op.  cU.,  pp.  465-552 ;  Wellhausen,  op.  cit., 
p.  497. 

§  50.  The  Psalms  of  the  Second  Temple  are  now  Written, 

and  one  fails  to  see  the  deeper  meaning  of  all  this  if  he 
forgets  that   in  this  period  the  greatest  number  of    the 

Pss.  118;  lax;  67-  psalms  were  written.  The  old  prophetic  ideas,  which  the 
people  in  the  times  of  the  prophet  had  refused  to  accept, 
are  now  a  part  of  the  people's   creed  and   are  sung  by 

Pss.  95:46.  them  with  joyous   hearts  in  the  congregation.     Sacred 

Pss.  122 ;  138 ;  145 ;  song  becomes  preeminently  an  act  of  worship.  The 
worship  of  Jehovah  in  this  act  is  as  joyous  and  as  delight- 
ful as  it  maybe  sad  and  grewsome  in  the  act  of  sacrifice. 

Pss.  143:10;  139;  In  these  very  days,  when  such  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
letter  of  the  law,  the  service  of  song  teaches  that  to  obey 
Jehovah  and  to  trust  in  him,  to  surrender  one's  self 
absolutely  to  him,  is  the  end  of  all  religion.  Whatever 
may  be  the  experience  of  life,  it  finds  expression  in  these 
psalms  ;  whether  it  be  "  penitence,  intellectual  perplexity, 

Pss.  102;  91;  130;  domestic   sorrow,  feebleness,    loneliness,    the    approach 

Pss.  109;  116;  123.  ,•       1  ,  ,  .  r  1  r 

of  death,  the  excitement  of  great  events,  the  agony  of 
persecution,  or  the  quiet  contemplation  of  nature." 
For  each  experience  there  is  expression,  and  the  heart- 
utterances  which  formed  a  part  of  the  worship  of  this 
period,  sung,  to  be  sure,  in  the  midst  of  the  bleating  of  the 
lambs  which  are  being  slaughtered  for  the  sacrifice,  have 
proven  to  be  the  most  satisfying  utterances  for  the  soul, 
in  its  deepest  communion  with  God,  which  have  ever 
reached  the  heart  of  man.  The  ritual  may  have  been 
narrow,  but  the  heart  of  every  Jew  was  free.  He  was 
restrained  outwardly,  but  no  such  restraint  hindered  him 
in  the  working  of  his  mind  and  heart.  Here  was  con^ 
tradiction,  to  be  sure,  but  contradiction  no  greater  than 
is  found  in  the  tendency  to  substitute  the  synagogue  for 
the  temple,  which  now  exhibits  itself  in  spite  of  the 
exclusiveness  that  was  the  end  and  the  result  of  the 
Levitical  system. 
§51.  The  Greek  Period  of  Influence,  332-165  B.  C,  added  nothing 
essential  to  the  content  or  form  of  service.  It  furnished  the  test  of 
Judaism  for  which  the  work  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  had  been  an  uncon- 
scious preparation.     In  the  crisis  through  which  the  true  religion  was 
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to  pass  the  form  given  to  it  by  these  men  was  of  inestimable  value. 
In  the  words  of  Cornill :" 

That  the  development  of  Judaism  took  this  special  direction  was  a  neces- 
sity of  the  history  of  religion. 

For  the  heaviest  struggle  of  Judaism  still  awaited  it ;  the  struggle  against 
Hellenism.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  after  Ezra,  Alexander  the 
Great  destroyed  the  Persian  empire  and  made  the  Greeks  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple of  the  eastern  world.  Through  this  a  profound  transformation  was  begun, 
which  spread  with  startling  rapidity  and  irresistible  might,  and  led  finally  to 
the  denationalizing  of  the  East.  That  which  the  Assyrian  had  undertaken 
by  brute  force  the  Hellenes  surmounted  by  the  superior  power  of  mind  and 
culture,  Greece  destroyed  the  nationalities  of  the  East  by  amalgamating 
them  with  itself  and  conquering  them  inwardly.  Only  one  eastern  nation 
withstood  the  process  of  dissolution,  yea,  more,  absorbed  into  itself  the  good 
of  Hellenism,  and  thus  enriched  and  strengthened  its  own  existence  ;  and  that 
was  the  Jewish.  If  it  were  able  to  do  this,  it  was  because  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  had  rendered  it  hard  as  steel  and  strong  as  iron.  In  this  impenetrable 
armor  it  was  insured  against  all  attacks,  and  thus  saved  religion  against 
Hellenism.  And,  therefore,  it  behooves  us  to  bless  the  prickly  rind  to  which 
alone  we  owe  it  that  the  noble  core  remained  preserved. 

With  this  we  may  close  our  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
development  of  Israel's  worship.  In  the  light  of  this  survey  we 
shall  next  consider  the  more  important  special  divisions  included 
in  it,  viz.,  the  laws,  the  histories,  and  the  psalms. 

*0p.  cii.,  pp.  162  f. 
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Dr.  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut  has  issued  a  series  of  interesting  inductive 
lessons  upon  the  "Gospel  according  to  Luke." 

Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
is  giving  a  course  of  three  lectures  at  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Chicago, 
upon  "A  Program  of  Practical  Social  Work  for  Christian  Leaders." 

The  Congregational  Emanu-El  has  established  two  fellowships  of 
$250  each  in  the  Semitic  languages  at  the  University  of  California. 
Applications  for  these  fellowships  must  be  received  on  or  before  May 
I,  1901. 

Just  what  a  pronounced,  yet  not  extreme,  conservative  scholar  thinks 
of  the  relation  of  Christ  and  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old  can  be 
seen  in  the  brochure  of  Professor  Volck,  now  of  Rostock,  entitled 
Christi  und  der  Apostel  Stellung  zum  Alien  Testament. 

In  his  recently  published  annual  report  as  president  of  Oberlin 
College  President  John  Henry  Barrows  announces  that  Professor 
George  F.  Wright  has  been  making  a  tour  around  the  world  making 
special  studies  in  glacial  geology.  He  expects  to  deliver  ten  lectures 
upon  geological  preparations  for  the  history  of  the  Pentateuch, 

We  regret  very  much  to  learn  that  Professor  J.  H.  Thayer  has 
resigned  the  professorship  of  New  Testament  criticism  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  Professor  Thayer  graduated  in 
Harvard  in  1850,  and  from  1864  to  1868  filled  the  chair  of  sacred 
literature  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  has  been  in  Harvard 
since  1884. 

The  Kirchliches  Handlexicon,  of  Mensel,  is  now  practically  complete 
in  seven  good-sized  volumes.  This  covers  the  whole  field  of  biblical 
and  theological  lore  from  a  very  conservative  standpoint.  What  can 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  old  views  with  reference. to  both  Testaments 
and  their  contents  is  found  between  the  covers  of  these  volumes.  The 
articles  are  usually  not  long,  but  as  a  rule  are  scholarly.  Published 
by  Naumann,  of  Leipzig. 

The  Germans  are  making  serious  efforts  to  transfer  the  critical 
biblical  thought  of  the  age  into  the  domain  of  pedagogy,  and  especially 
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homiletics.  A  specimen  of  the  latter  kind  is  Jesus  Chtistus  im  Lichte 
tnodernen  Denkens,  a  series  of  sermons  by  Pastor  Arnold  Seydel,  of 
Hamburg.  He  aims  to  present  to  the  thinking  man  of  the  day  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  as  modern  theological 
scholarship  has  described  these. 

T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack,  Edinburgh,  announce  a  series  to  be  known  as 
the  "Century  Bible  Annotated."  Its  general  editor  is  Professor  Walter 
F.  Adeney.  It  is  the  plan  to  make  this  series  an  edition  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible  upon  the  same  plan  as  is  adopted  for  standard  editions  of 
the  great  classics.  Each  volume  will  contain  an  introduction  to  each 
biblical  book.  It  treats  the  text  of  the  Authorized  Version  arranged  in 
paragraphs,  and  the  text  of  the  Revised  Version  annotated. 

A  GOOD  series  of  text-books  on  the  various  theological  disciplines 
from  a  moderately,  yet  pronounced,  modern  standpoint  is  published 
by  Mohr,  of  Leipzig.  This  includes  Cornill  on  the  Old  Testament ; 
Miiller,  Church  History ;  Harnack,  History  of  Dogmas;  Benzinger, 
Hebrew  Archceology;  Jiilicher,  iWw  Testament  Introduction;  Holtzmann, 
History  of  New  Testament  Times;  Buhl,  Geography  of  Palestine ;  Kaftan, 
Dogmatics ;  Guthe,  History  of  the  People  of  Israel.  These  books  are 
intended  primarily  for  students. 

The  philosopher  Seneca  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  novel  by 
the  Basel  church  historian  C.  A.  Bernoulli,  and  this  is  the  first  venture 
of  this  savant  into  the  region  of  belles-lettres.  It  pictures  Seneca,  not 
as  a  mediator  between  heathenism  and  Christianity  (for  that  he  was 
not  such  modern  church  history  has  demonstrated),  but  as  an  ethical 
idealist,  and  as  one  of  the  noblest  in  an  age  of  moral  decay.  His 
contact  with  Christianity  comes  out  in  the  closing  chapters,  and  then 
only  in  contrast  to  the  new  faith. 

The  book  of  Job  has  become  a  prominent  subject  of  discussion 
again  in  recent  months,  and  the  literature  on  the  subject  is  growing 
rapidly.  For  two  hundred  years  the  question  has  been  discussed 
whether  the  present  prologue  and  epilogue  of  Job  belong  to  the  original 
book  or  not,  and  now  a  new  turn  has  been  given  to  this  problem,  and 
the  question  is  this  :  Are  the  prologue  and  epilogue  of  Job  the  chief 
remnants  of  an  old  popular  work  on  Job  ?  The  history  of  this  question 
has  recently  been  ably  discussed  by  Karl  Kautzsch  (son  of  Professor 
Kautzsch,  of  Halle),  in  his  work  entitled  Das  sogenannte  Volksbuch 
von  Hiob. 


l3ooik  i^ebietDS. 


A  Study  of  Christian  Missions.  By  William  Newton  Clarke, 
D.D.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1900.    Pp.  268. 

^1.25 

Two  Thousand  Years  of  Missions  before  Carey.  By  Lemuel 
Call  Barnes,  Chicago :  The  Christian  Culture  Press, 
1900.     Pp.  xvii  +  504.     $1.50. 

A  History  of  American  Baptist  Missions.  By  Edmund  F.  Mer- 
RiAM,  Editor  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine.  Phila- 
delphia:  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  1900. 
Pp.  xxix  +  261.     $\.2t^. 

In  A  Study  of  Christian  Missions  Dr.  Clarke  has  given  us  a  book 
which  is  without  a  rival.  It  supplies  splendidly  the  need  long  felt  by 
a  multitude  of  pastors  and  other  Christian  workers  for  a  sober  and 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  principles  and  problems  of  missions. 
The  work  is  rightly  termed  a  study.  It  bristles  with  problems  pre- 
sented for  consideration — not  always  for  immediate  solution.  Argu- 
ments for  favorite  views  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  book 
might  well  be  called  "A  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Chris- 
tian Missions." 

An  adequate  survey  of  the  entire  eleven  chapters  would  be  imprac- 
ticable here.  To  notice  some  of  the  features  of  most  value  or  interest 
must  suffice. 

Having  remarked  the  missionary  character  of  Christianity,  the  author 
discusses  the  missionary  motive.  This  motive  appears  in  three  aspects, 
answering  to  the  three  parties  concerned.  We  are  summoned  by  God 
in  Christ  to  join  him  in  doing  the  work  nearest  his  heart;  we  are 
impelled  to  impart  the  good  gift  to  others  which  Christ  has  bestowed 
on  us ;  the  world  urgently  needs  the  gift.  Loyalty  to  God,  love  to 
men,  and  the  world's  need  are  the  constraining  motives.  Motives 
that  were  primary  a  century  ago  are  now  discounted  by  new  views  of 
the  condition  of  the  heathen  world.  Yet  the  motives  on  which  the 
emphasis  is  now  laid  are  such  as  to  command  and  require  hearty  effort 
in  mission  work.  It  is  God's  work,  and  one  who  will  not  join  in  it 
simply  does  not  stand  with  God. 

A  most  valuable  chapter  is  that  on  "The  Present  Crisis  in  Missions." 
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Reaction  from  the  era  of  romance ;  the  new  learning ;  the  influence  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution ;  the  transitions  in  church  life ;  the  revival 
of  the  war  spirit — these  are  the  conditions  which  have  aided  in  pro- 
ducing the  present  crisis  and  pause  in  mission  work.  To  meet  this 
crisis  are  certain  peculiar  needs  :  the  requickening  of  a  simple  faith  in 
the  living  God  and  Savior ;  the  establishing  of  the  missionary  motive 
as  a  fundamental,  vital  thought  of  the  new  age ;  the  simplifying  of  the 
Christian  message ;  and  the  espousal  by  the  Christian  people  of  the 
missionary  enterprise  in  sober  and  serious  devotion  to  a  long  and 
arduous  task. 

The  outlook  we  cannot  forecast,  nor  do  we  need.  The  work  is 
God's  work,  and  it  will  be  what  he  calls  successful.  It  is  certain  to  be 
long,  and  the  success  of  it  is  certain  to  be  great.  There  is  enough  of 
outlook  to  cheer  us  perpetually,  and  enough  to  humble  us,  and  enough 
to  urge  us  on  to  our  best  endeavors.  The  end  is  with  God,  whom  we  can 
trust;  and  with  this  we  must  be  content. 

Such  are  the  salient  features  of  the  book.  The  effort  has  been  made 
to  present  here  as  closely  as  possible  the  author's  own  views.  To  some 
of  those  views  exception  must  be  taken  by  many  earnest  friends  of 
Christ  and  missions.  It  cannot  be  granted,  for  instance,  that  the  older 
motive  which  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  heathen  are  lost  has  lost  its 
power  to  the  extent  suggested  by  Dr.  Clarke.  So  long  as  it  is  believed 
that  "the  Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost," 
so  long  will  it  be  believed  that  the  desire  to  save  the  heathen  from 
eternal  death  is  a  worthy  and  inspiring  motive  to  missionary  under- 
takings. The  contrast  between  the  older  views  of  the  missionary 
enterprise  and  the  newer  has  been  rather  too  sharply  drawn,  e.  g. : "  Mis- 
sions were  begun  when  it  was  believed  that  all  who  had  never  heard  of 
Christ  were  passing,  from  the  moment  of  their  death,  to  an  absolutely 
hopeless  doom."  This  hardly  expresses  the  universal  belief  of  Protes- 
tant Christendom  at  any  time  in  its  history. 

One  may  express  mild  surprise  at  the  author's  candid  admission 
that  the  present  influence  of  "modern  thought"  is  to  weaken  faith  in 
God  and  devotion  to  the  missionary  enterprise :  "  One  great  effect  of 
the  conditions  that  have  made  the  crisis  is  the  widespread  weakening 
of  direct  and  simple  confidence  in  the  living  God  who  is  Savior  to 
mankind."  "The  general  effect  of  the  transformations  of  the  passing 
time  has  been  to  diminish  rather  than  to  increase  the  sense  of  God, 
with  a  great  part  of  the  Christian  people  who  need  it  for  their  work." 
(Pp.  198,  199.) 
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However  much  one  may  differ  with  the  author  in  some  of  his 
positions,  he  has  given  us  a  delightful  and  helpful  book  worthy  of 
a  place  on  every  pastor's  table  and  in  the  library  of  every  Christian 
worker. 

Very  different  in  its  purpose  and  method  of  treatment  from  Dr. 
Clarke's  book,  the  work  of  Pastor  Barnes  likewise  meets  a  need  not 
hitherto  filled.  Prepared  as  a  text-book  in  the  Advanced  Christian 
Culture  Course,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  complete  handbook  of  the  history  of 
missions  to  the  time  of  Carey.  The  author  has  undertaken,  and  with 
evident  success,  to  show  that  the  long  period  embracing  the  rise  and 
development  of  Latin  Christianity  was  not  void  of  the  true  Christ 
spirit  —  the  missionary  spirit.  Defective  and  decadent  though  mediaeval 
Christianity  certainly  was,  yet  there  were  men  whose  hearts  yearned  to 
share  their  poor  shadow  of  a  Christ  with  the  heathen  who  had  no  Christ 
at  all.  The  mixed  motives  which  often  controlled  the  missionary 
undertakings  fostered  or  sanctioned  by  the  Romanists,  together  with 
the  vitiated  character  of  the  gospel  they  proclaimed,  are  a  partial 
excuse  for  Protestant  writers  who  have  ignored  these  endeavors.  Dr. 
Barnes  has  drawn  largely  on  the  sources  for  the  true  history  of  these 
enterprises,  and  presents  them  in  the  spirit  of  an  unprejudiced  chron- 
icler and  historian.  The  preface  declares  that  "  the  present  work  is  an 
endeavor  to  treat  all  missions  of  all  denominations  before  the  era  of 
Carey  with  critical  but  perfectly  friendly  fairness."  A  feature  of  the 
book  is  a  liberal  use  of  original  sources,  from  which  quotations  appear 
on  almost  every  page,  while  at  the  same  time  a  popular  and  non- 
technical style  is  maintained. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a  work  covering  so  large  a  field  of 
inquiry  to  be  utterly  free  of  errors,  e.  g.,  the  statement  (p.  26)  that  the 
LXX  "was  the  foundation  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  so  of  our  own 
King  James'  version  "  (a  twofold  error). 

A  chronological  table,  graphic  map  chronology,  full  index,  and 
select  topical  bibliography  combine  to  render  this  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  usable  books  in  mission  literature. 

The  editorial  secretary  of  the  Missionary  Union  has  addressed  him- 
self to  a  very  difficult  task  in  attempting  to  compress  into  60,000  words 
eighty-eight  years  of  Baptist  missionary  history.  The  result  is  an  able 
and  concise  statement  of  the  salient  features  of  the  history,  which  sup- 
plies a  need  existing  for  a  generation.  The  book  is  intended  to 
supplement  the  "Baptist  History  Series"  recently  published  by  the 
Publication  Society,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  thereto.     The  history 
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and  work  of  the  Missionary  Union  and  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention are  reviewed  briefly,  and  the  peculiarly  brilliant  triumphs  of 
divine  grace  in  their  mission  fields  are  considered  more  in  detail.  A 
brief  appendix  considers  Baptist  missions  of  the  British  empire.  The 
brevity  of  the  volume  is  to  be  deplored.  At  every  page  one  wishes  to 
know  more.  The  history  of  American  Baptist  missions  is  deserving  of 
a  fuller  and  more  circumstantial  treatment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr. 
Merriam  may  have  the  opportunity  and  inclination  to  write  (before 
1 9 14  at  the  latest)  a  history  of  such  a  character  as  those  of  Mr.  Lovett, 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  Mr.  Stock,  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The  author  quotes  a  strange  error  from  Benedict  estimating  the 
Baptists  in  1 81 2  as  "one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  whole  country." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  about  one  forty-fifth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. 

The  book  is  not  free  from  occasional  lapses  in  style  and  typo- 
graphical errors.  A  series  of  outline  maps  of  mission  fields  would  add 
much  to  its  utility. 

George  E.  Burlingame. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


A  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  By  Robert  William 
Rogers,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Drew  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Two  volumes.  New  York :  Eaton  &  Mains,  1900. 
Pp.  xx  +  429;  XV  +  418.     S5. 

These  two  portly  volumes  bespeak  enthusiasm,  energy,  and  industry. 
They  are  the  first  attempt  on  so  large  a  scale  to  present  a  popular  his- 
tory of  Babylonia-Assyria.  The  comprehensive  work  of  Professor 
McCurdy,  History,  Prophecy  and  the  Monuments,  is  rather  more  than 
semi-technical ;  it  approaches  the  technical ;  and  the  works  of  Professor 
Sayce  cover  specific  themes  that  fall  into  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  field. 
Professor  Rogers  has  pursued  this  subject  with  enthusiastic  effort  for 
more  than  ten  years,  and  has  gathered  much  of  his  material  and  written 
out  the  larger  part  of  the  text  in  various  European  libraries.  His 
special  fitness  in  one  line,  at  least,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  himself 
handles  the  cuneiform  originals,  and  can  test  the  translations  and  inter- 
pretation of  these  as  presented  in  the  works  of  other  scholars.  Another 
mark  of  fitness  for  the  task,  perfectly  evident  to  one  who  reads  the 
volumes  from  cover  to  cover,  is  his  ability  to  write  in  a  vigorous,  popular 
style,  and  to  express  himself  clearly  and  forcibly.     His  style,  while 
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revealing  a  tendency  to  rhetorical  flourish,  carries  the  reader  along  with 
ease  and  increasing  interest. 

The  matter  in  these  two  volumes  is  broken  into  four  books,  viz.: 
(i)  "  Prolegomena,  or  Discoveries  and  Decipherments,  Sources,  Lands, 
Peoples,  and  Chronology  of  Babylonian  History;"  (2)  "  History  of 
Babylonia;"  (3)  "History  of  Assyria;"  (4)  "  History  of  the  Chaldean 
Empire." 

The  "Prolegomena"  occupies  more  than  three-fourths  of  Vol.  I, 
and  gives  the  results  of  a  very  exhaustive  research  into  all  the  sources 
of  information  regarding  the  remarks  and  observation  of  travelers  and 
explorers  in  the  Mesopotamian  valley  and  the  adjoining  territories  for 
the  past  400  years.  This  part  of  the  work  is  so  thoroughly  worked  up 
that  it  deserves  to  appear  as  a  separate  volume.  In  fact,  there  is  ground 
for  objection  to  the  insertion  of  this,  at  least,  in  such  exhaustive  form, 
in  a  two-volume  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  The  concluding 
chapters  of  this  first  book  are  intended  as  the  introductory  matter  to 
the  remainder  of  the  work.  Of  these  chapters  the  one  dealing  with 
the  peoples  of  Babylonia  will  attract  the  most  attention  among  specialist 
readers.  Professor  Rogers,  as  many  other  scholars,  describes  the  early 
inhabitants  of  Babylonia  as  the  "Sumerians,"  who  were  invaded  by 
" barbarians "  from  Arabia.  These  "barbarians "  were  the  Semites,  who 
adopted  the  writing  and  civilization  of  the  "Sumerians,"  and  built 
upon  the  "  Sumerian  "  foundation  the  great  Semitic-Babylonian  civiliza- 
tion of  later  millenniums.  The  author  neglects  to  state  that  the  ground 
for  this  assumption  or  theory  is  as  yet  purely  linguistic.  The  linguistic 
basis,  too,  is  gradually  dissipating  in  the  face  of  new  facts.  Still,  if  we 
can  find  a  "Sumerian"  people  whose  identity  is  beyond  doubt,  we 
shall  heartily  welcome  the  truth. 

The  last  quarter  of  Vol.  I  is  a  discussion  of  the  scattered  facts 
which  we  possess  of  early  Babylonia.  Too  many  treatments  of  this 
period  and  of  particular  phases  of  this  period  are  premature.  The 
lack  of  any  adequate  chronology  of  the  whole  stretch  of  time  embraced 
within  it,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  dates  of  the  great  rulers  whose 
inscriptions  we  possess,  make  a  popular  presentation  of  this  age  not 
only  difficult,  but  next  to  impossible.  The  eighty -five  pages  given  to 
it  are  quite  long  enough — z/this  period  is  to  be  treated  alone. 

The  first  three-quarters  of  Vol.  II,  occupied  by  "The  History  of 
Assyria,"  gave  the  author  abundant  material  from  which  to  construct 
his  narrative.  This  is  of  all  the  ancient  periods  the  most  fully  repre- 
sented in  original  documents.     And  the  translation  and  interpretation 
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of  these  by  many  hands  have  made  this  the  most  popular  and  the 
easiest  period  to  weave  into  a  fascinating  story.  As  we  pass  down  this 
history,  we  find  chap,  ii  discussing  the  "Increase  of  Assyrian  Power 
over  Babylonia."  This  point  raises  the  question  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  an  improvement  on  the  current  methods  of  writing  the  history 
of  those  two  great  nations  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley  to  have  treated 
the  history  as  a  unit  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  fall  of  Babylon. 
While  there  is  a  kind  of  naturalness  to  the  book-divisions  of  the  author, 
would  not  the  oneness  of  the  whole  stretch  of  time  have  been  better 
conserved  by  naming  the  great  periods  after  the  controlling  power,  as, 
for  example,  "Assyria  Predominant,"  "Babylon  Predominant"? 

The  last  quarter  of  Vol.  II,  though  treating  "The  History  of  the 
Chaldean  Empire,"  weaves  in  considerable  biblical  narrative  touching 
Nebuchadrezzar's  relations  with  the  Jews — this  in  order  to  present  the 
real  significance  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  reign  for  the  final  exile  of  the 
Jewish  captives.  This  division  makes  full  use  of  the  latest  inscriptions 
and  carries  us  to  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 

The  publisher's  work  is  admirably  done.  But  there  is  a  long  list 
of  errors,  some  typographical,  and  some  in  statements,  probably  slips, 
which  can  be  easily  corrected  in  a  second  edition.  I  note  some  of  the 
most  glaring:  Vol.  I,  p.  20,  1.  3,  we  find  "Mandelslo,"  but  on  p.  79 
"Mandesloe;"  p.  24,  1.  12,  should  be  "della;''  p.  48,  1.  11,, should  be 
"Miinter;"  p.  153,  1.  7,  should  read  "  Shalmaneser  II.;"  p.  155,  1.  18, 
should  not  "three  sides"  read  "four  sides"  ?  p.  168,  1.  6  from  bottom, 
"  Sasanians"  (?);  pp.  184,  186,  187,  and  often,  "De"  as  the  first  element 
of  such  proper  names  as  de  Longperier,  de  Saulcy,  de  Sarzec,  except 
of  course  at  beginning  of  sentence,  should  be  "  de  ;  "  pp.  223,  224  the 
author  mentions  the  word  "Chaldian"  to  name  the  Vannic  peoples, 
and  unwisely  uses  it  later  in  referring  to  these  people.  The  term  so 
closely  related  in  form  to  "  Chaldean "  should  not  be  adopted  by 
authoritative  writers.  P.  239,  end  of  note,  the  diary  of  Dr.  Ward  is 
not  published  in  full  in  Peter's  Nippur,  Vol.  I,  App.  F  ;  p.  240,  1.  8 
from  bottom,  insert  "now"  after  "Harper;"  pp.  2^8, 1.  11,  and  250,  n. 
I,  Tel  el-Amarna  is  spelled  in  two  ways  by  the  author ;  p.  295,  1.  19, 
"Nissau"  (!);  p.  329,  1.  9,  "concensus"  (!);  p.  330,  note,  has  two  typo 
errors  ;  pp.  347,  348  are  two  methods  of  spelling  Asshur  in  compound 
proper  names.  In  Vol.  II  we  mention  these  only:  p.  45,  1.  17,  and 
p.  49,  1.  7,  give  two  different  spellings  of  "Urumiyeh;"  p.  94,  1.  3 
from  bottom,  "-shun"  (!);  p.  iii,  1.  10  from  bottom,  "sorry  pass" 
scarcely  comports  with  the  dignity  of  the  work;  p.  131,  I.  14,  "sat  up 
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his  throne"  must  be  a  slip;  p.  165,1.   18,  "Shalmaneser  IV."  should 

be  "Shalmaneserll.;"  p.  211,  1.  12  has  a  typo  error;  p.  277and  often, 

the  term  "Indo-European"  seems  quite  out  of  place  when  referring 

to  the  Umman-Manda  and  other  Asiatic  non-Semitic  peoples. 

Popular  readers,  especially,  and  most  scholars  would  be  glad  to  see 

a  second  edition  contain  a  couple  of  up-to-date  maps  of  the  countries 

discussed. 

Ira  M.  Price. 


The  Messages  of  the  Apostles.  The  Apostolic  Discourses  in  the 
Book  of  Acts,  and  the  General  Pastoral  Epistles  of  the 
New  Testament,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  analysed, 
and  freely  rendered  in  paraphrase.  By  George  Barker 
Stevens,  Ph.D.,  D  D.,  Dwight  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  in  Yale  University.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1900.     Pp.  xiii  +  258.     $1.25. 

The  Messages  of  Jesus  according  to  the  Synoptists.  The  Discourses 
of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
arranged  as  far  as  feasible  in  the  order  of  time,  and  freely 
rendered  in  paraphase.  ("The  Messages  of  the  Bible" 
series.)  By  Thomas  Cuming  Hall,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Christian  Ethics  in  Union  Theological  Seminary.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1901.    Pp.  xviii  +  244.    1^1.25. 

The  companion  book  to  this  of  Professor  Stevens,  The  Messages 
of  Paul,  has  been  given  a  most  cordial  reception.  We  can  expect 
nothing  less  for  this,  in  which  the  other  teachings  of  the  apostolic  age 
are  made  easily  intelligible  to  the  modern  reader.  The  general  intro- 
duction gives  a  brief  historical  background  for  the  period  to  which 
these  addresses  belong,  and  special  introductions  are  prefixed  to  each 
group  of  "messages."  Critical  questions  are  generally  kept  in  the 
background,  and  in  certain  places  Professor  Stevens  is  inclined  to  be 
somewhat  noncommittal.  But  this  is  doubtless  wise  when  one  considers 
the  purpose  of  the  series.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  reduce  to  a  few 
intelligible  sentences  the  complicated  argument  of  an  epistle,  but 
Professor  Stevens  has  done  his  work  in  such  a  way  that  the  Bible 
reader  will  find  that  the  thought  of  the  apostolic  writers  has  become 
increasingly  luminous. 

The  volume  of  Professor  Hall's  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
its  valuable  series  of  books.  The  sayings  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  the 
synoptists  yield  themselves  very  readily  to  the  plan  of  the  editors,  and 
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the  author  has  been  quick  to  realize  the  strength  which  comes  from 
preserving  a  correct  literary  form.  Professor  Hall's  paraphrase  is 
sometimes  very  happy,  and  the  book  will  be  read  with  a  new  appreci- 
ation of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  critical  problems  connected  with 
the  synoptists  are  always  recognized,  but  the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  not  distracted  from  that  which  is  the  real  substance  of  the  book.  It 
is  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  say  further  that  Professor  Hall's 
style  is  never  slovenly,  and,  while  occasionally  one  feels  that  he  has  not 
quite  used  the  best  turn  of  expression,  generally  his  explanatory  notes 
and  condensing  paraphrases  are  forcible  and  clear.  His  interpretations 
of  the  parables  are  especially  to  be  commended.  The  references  to 
literature  are  frequent,  and  on  the  whole  catholic. 

S.  M. 


The  Land  of  Israel:  A  Text  Book  on  the  Physical  and  Historical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  embodying  the  Results  of 
Recent  Research.  By  Robert  Laird  Stewart,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Biblical  Archaeology  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  Lincoln  University,  Pa.  With 
seventeen  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.  New  York, 
Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  1899,  Pp. 
xxix  +  352. 

While  no  book  is  likely  quite  to  equal  the  great  work  of  George 
Adam  Smith  as  a  historical  geography,  there  was  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  a  book  which,  somewhat  like  a  text-book,  should  bring 
together  the  results  of  recent  excavations  and  study  in  a  compact 
volume.  It  is  this  sort  of  book  that  Professor  Stewart  has  produced. 
The  volume  is  divided  into  two  main  parts.  The  first  handles  the 
land  as  a  whole,  discussing  its  physical  features,  natural  history,  early 
inhabitants,  tribal  divisions,  caravan  routes,  and,  very  briefly,  the  his- 
torical associations ;  while  the  second  part  contains  discussions  of  the 
four  longitudinal  sections  of  the  land.  Professor  Stewart  does  not 
attempt  to  write  a  monograph  or  to  champion  special  views,  and  is 
always  ready  to  quote  other  men's  words  as  well  as  opinions.  But 
these  characteristics,  so  far  from  injuring  the  book,  constitute  a  distinct 
feature,  and,  coupled  with  the  illustrations — some  of  which,  by  the 
way,  reflect  no  credit  on  the  publishers  —  make  the  book  one  of 
decided  value  for  any  Bible  student.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that 
Professor  Stewart  is  not  bound  down  by  traditional  identifications  of 
Calvary.    He  favors  the  knoll  in  which  there  is  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah. 
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He  further  favors  Khan-minyeh  as  the  site  for  Capernaum.  The  most 
elaborate  portion  of  the  work  very  properly  concerns  Jerusalem  and 
its  environs,  and  is  easily  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book,  doubtless 
because  Professor  Stewart  has  at  his  disposal  the  work  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund.  On  less  important  questions,  as  the  location  of 
Cana,  his  work  will  be  of  no  aid  to  those  at  all  acquainted  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.  X)ne  could  wish,  indeed,  that  he  had  more  fully 
treated  Galilee  as  a  whole.  It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  handbooks 
should  assume  a  certain  dogmatic  tone,  but  few  other  scholars,  prob- 
ably, would  have  dismissed  the  whole  question  of  the  Bethsaidas  in 
half  a  page,  or  have  stated  so  certainly  that  there  were  two.  The 
chief  general  criticism  to  be  passed  upon  the  book  is  one  which  would 
perhaps  have  to  be  passed  upon  any  book  covering  so  many  detailed 
points :  in  many  places  it  is  superficial.  At  the  same  time,  so  far  as 
it  goes  in  its  discussions,  it  seems  to  be  generally  trustworthy,  and  at 
all  events  it  stands  today  as  the  best  small  volume  upon  the  geography 

of  the  Holy  Land. 

S.  M. 

The  History  of  the  Deril  and  the  Idea  of  Evil  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Dr.  Paul  Carus.  Chicago  : 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1900.     Pp.  xvi  +  496.     $6. 

In  all  that  concerns  the  outward  make-up  of  a  book  this  volume  is 
admirable.  The  type  is  clear ;  the  illustrations  are  well  printed ;  the 
paper  is  thin,  strong,  and  opaque  ;  the  margins  are  wide  ;  the  book  is 
easily  handled,  and  altogether'a  delight  to  the  eye.  In  respect  to  the 
contents,  however,  one's  judgment  is  sorely  tried.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  abundance  of  useful  illustrations  is  highly  commendable ;  the 
material  gathered  is  in  most  instances  from  good  sources  and  wisely 
selected ;  there  is  a  full  index.  But  in  the  arrangement  of  his  material 
the  author  has  shown  so  little  skill,  and  the  frequent  digressions  into 
fields  far  remote  from  the  theme  are  so  trying,  that  the  reader  seeking 
for  history  and  not  encyclopaedia  is  in  despair.  More  than  that,  the 
author  has  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  most  of  the  fields  he  traverses, 
and  falls  into  numerous  errors  of  detail  which  vex  a  scholar  and  tend 
to  cause  him  to  suspect  the  accuracy  of  the  whole.  Add  to  these  defi- 
ciencies an  extraordinary  number  of  errors  in  the  transcription  of 
proper  names  ("Hyttites"  and  "Sampson"  are  examples)  and  an 
unlimited  variety  of  obiter  dicta,  some  absurd  and  others  quite 
unfounded,  and  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  value 
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of  the  work.  The  use  of  "Christianity"  and  " Christian "  to  cover 
phases  of  belief  and  custom  which  either  have  to  do  with  the  fringes 
of  the  Christian  system  or  characterize  limited  sections  of  the  church 
in  brief  epochs  of  its  history  is  highly  unscientific,  not  to  say  incorrect. 
This  reaches  its  undesirable,  we  had  almost  said  abominable,  climax 
in  a  full-page  picture  of  tophetic  horrors  on  p.  388  labeled  "  The 
Christian  Hell."  On  the  whole,  the  volume  must  be  regarded  as  a  fail- 
ure to  meet  the  expectations  aroused  by  its  title,  and  finds  its  value  in 
its  collection  of  materials,  out  of  which  the  reader  must  draw  his  own 
conclusions  often  in  despite  of  the  author.  G.  S.  G. 


Word  Studies  in  the  New  Testament.  By  Marvin  R.  Vincent, 
D.D.,  Baldwin  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Vol.  IV :  The  Thessa- 
lonian  Epistles,  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  The  Pastoral 
Epistles,  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1900.     Pp.  624.     $4. 

The  present  and  concluding  volume  of  Professor  Vincent's  work 
carries  on  the  general  method  of  its  predecessors.  It  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  study  in  words  and  not  word-studies.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
not  like  the  lexicon  of  Cremer,  but  is,  rather,  a  commentary  in  which 
special  attention  is  given  to  the  words  rather  than  to  the  general 
thought  of  the  writing.  Such  work,  if  done  properly,  is  of  great  value, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  that  Professor  Vincent  has  not  given 
a  useful  volume.  We  could  wish,  however,  that  occasionally  he  had 
given  his  work  greater  scope.  For  example,  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Galatians  it  is  a  little  disappointing  to  find  no  careful  consideration  of 
SiaO-qKTj.  As  one  would  perhaps  expect,  a  large  portion  of  the  volume 
is  given  to  a  consideration  of  Hebrews.  It  would  be  a  decided  aid  to 
the  student  if  there  had  been  an  index  prepared  to  the  entire  series. 
As  it  is  now,  notwithstanding  the  careful  cross-references  of  the  author, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  several  indices. 

S.  M. 

The  Soul  of  a  Christian.  A  Study  in  the  Religious  Experience. 
By  Frank  Granger,  D.Lit.,  M.A.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  1900.     Pp.  xi  +  303.     $1.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  volumes  recently  issued  dealing 
with  Christian  experience  on  psychological  principles.  It  differs  from 
Starbuck's /'jr)'^^<?/([7^  of  Religion  in  being  more  theoretic  and  in  taking 
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as  its  material  the  experiences  of  great  Christian  thinkers  and  leaders 
as  revealed  in  their  autobiographies.  Thus  much  dependence  is 
shown  upon  Bunyan's  "  Grace  Abounding,"  Augustine's  "  Confes- 
sions," St.  Teresa's  "Life,"  Wesley's  "Journals,"  etc.  One  cannot 
characterize  summarily  the  varied  and  rich  contents  of  the  work,  which' 
is  written  in  a  style  always  elevated,  sometimes  obscure.  It  is  not 
always  easy  reading,  but  will  be  found  most  profitable  to  every  student 
of  the  human  heart,  and  particularly  to  the  minister,  the  spiritual  phy- 
sician and  guide  of  the  Christian  community.  G.  S.  G. 


Buddha  and  Buddhism.  By  Arthur  Lillie.  -  ("The  World's 
Epoch-Makers "  series.)  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1900.     Pp.  ix  +  223. 

One  will  get  very  little  accurate  and  satisfactory  information  about 
Buddha  from  this  book.  Certain  phases  of  Buddhism  are  fully  dealt 
with,  particularly  those  of  the  later  and  uncertain  periods.  But  what 
might  have  been  done  for  the  subject  is  omitted  to  give  opportunity 
for  a  presentation  of  the  author's  thesis  of  the  dependence  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  Buddhism.  The  school  represented  by  the  author  is 
small  and  uninfluential.  Many  of  its  positions  have  been  discred- 
ited. On  the  whole,  therefore,  in  comparison  with  other  and  better 
books,  this  volume  cannot  be  commended.  G.  S.  G. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  university  presses  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  united  in 
issuing  a  beautiful  edition  in  photographic  facsimile  of  the  various 
Hebrew  fragments  of  Ecclesiasticus  that  have  thus  far  come  to  light. 
These  fragments  are  scattered  among  the  libraries  of  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  and  Paris,  and  in  their  publication  in  facsimile  a  most  impor- 
tant contribution  has  been  made  to  the  materials  for  their  study. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  "  Bible  Class  Primers  "  is  the  Mosaic 
Tabernacle,  by  Rev.  John  Adams,  B.D.  (Scribner's;  $0.20).  Its  point  of 
view  may  perhaps  be  stated  by  this  quotation  :  "  We  are  persuaded  the 
more  the  student  knows  of  the  Egyptian  or  the  Babylonian  priesthood 
the  less  will  he  be  -inclined  to  cavil  at  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
ceremonial  law."  It  disregards  the  ordinary  division  of  the  codes,  and 
yet  is  by  no  means  ignorant  of  certain  results  of  modern  scholarship. 
The  author  goes  to  considerable  pains  to  set  forth  the  New  Testament 
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fulfilment  of  the  thank-offering,  the  burnt-offering,  the  laver,  and  the 
table  of  shewbread  —  a  work  of  supererogation  in  our  opinion. 

The  Macmillan  Co.  publishes  a  new  volume  of  Hugh  Macmillan, 
Gleanings  in  Holy  Fields  (pp.  252  ;  $1.50),  a  collection  of  meditations 
and  expositions  of  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  character,  suggested  by 
the  author's  travels  in  Palestine.  The  book  is  neither  a  historical 
geography  nor  a  series  of  sermons,  but  rather  is  an  illustration  of  a  very 
serviceable  sort  of  preaching  which  any  man  may  do  who  has  enjoyed 
the  invaluable  education  of  a  trip  to  the  Holy  Land.  One  great  virtue 
of  the  book  is  its  ability  to  combine  archaeology,  personal  experience, 
and  religious  thought.  A  somewhat  surprising  chapter  is  that  upon 
the  mistletoe  which  the  author  found  growing  at  Bethlehem,  and  which 
he  makes  a  point  of  departure  for  discussing  the  "  parasitic  growths 
that  have  from  the  beginning  attached  themselves  to  the  religion  of 
Christ."  The  entire  volume  is  stimulating  and  well  worth  reading, 
though  perhaps  not  so  much  for  information  as  for  instruction. 

Dr.  Orello  Cone  has  edited  and  published  several  of  Professor 
Pfleiderer's  recent  papers  under  the  title  Evolution  and  Theology,  and 
Other  Essays  (London:  Adam  &  Charles  Black,  1900;  pp.  306). 
The  essays  contained  in  this  volume  are  "Evolution  and  Theology" 
(maintaining  that  Christianity  was  not  already  complete  in  Jesus, 
but  is  ever  developing.  Theology  must  trace  that  development) ; 
"Theology  and  Historical  Science"  (historical  criticism  must  lie  at  the 
basis  of  theological  science);  "Luther  and  Protestant  Civilization" 
(Luther  was  its  founder);  "The  Essence  of  Christianity"  (found  in 
the  real  permanent  nucleus  of  the  religion  and  morality  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Reformation,  viz.,  childlike  love  to  God) ;  "The 
Notion  and  Problem  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  "  (to  show  how 
Christianity  is  the  fulfilment  of  all  previous  religious  systems);  "The 
Task  of  Scientific  Theology  for  the  Church  of  the  Present "  (to  set 
forth  the  faith  of  the  gospel  in  the  language  and  for  the  understand- 
ing of  our  time) ;  "Jesus'  Foreknowledge  of  His  Sufferings  and  Death" 
(the  passages  proving  this  are  later  than  Jesus) ;  "  The  National  Traits 
of  the  Germans  as  Seen  in  Their  Religion:"  "Is  Morality  without 
Religion  Possible  and  Desirable?"  (decidedly  no!)  ;  and  "Free  from 
Rome." 


(ttutrent  Hiterature. 


[Books  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  will  be  reviewed  in  subsequent  issues.] 
OLD  TESTAMENT. 

BOOKS. 

McIlhany,  J.  M.,  Jr.     The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Old  Testament.   Staunton,  Va.: 

Stoneburner  &  Prufer,  1900.     Pp.  108. 
Wright.  Alexander.     The   Psalms  of  David  and  the   Higher  Criticism. 

Edinburgh   and  London:    Oliphant,  Anderson   &   Ferrier,  1900.     Pp. 

xvi+  249.  5s. 
The  author  occupies  a  mediating  position  as  regards  criticism,  and  holds  that 
twenty  out  of  the  seventy-three  psalms  bearing  the  name  of  David  were  composed  by 
him.  He  divides  the  Davidic  psalms  into  five  groups :  the  nature  psalms,  psalms  of 
the  outlaws,  psalms  of  the  king,  psalms  of  the  penitent,  and  psalms  of  the  exiled  king. 
After  a  rapid  view  of  the  history  of  criticism  he  discusses  each  one  of  the  twenty  psalms 
under  these  heads.  The  volume  shows  a  good  range  of  reading,  is  written  in  an 
uncontroversial  spirit,  and  will  be  likely  to  prove  of  service  to  clergymen. 

ARTICLES. 

Berry,  George  R.  The  Old  Testament  Teaching  Concerning  God.  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Theology,  April,  1901,  pp.  254-78. 
The  author  has  used  only  such  passages  concerning  whose  date  there  is  substan- 
tial agreement  among  modern  scholars.  The  teaching  throughout  the  Old  Testament  he 
regards  as  monotheism  considered  first  from  the  practical  point  of  view  and  then  from 
the  theoretical.  At  the  same  time,  he  recognizes  the  great  advance  in  theistic  concep- 
tions from  the  time  of  the  prophets.  In  his  conclusion  he  says :  (l)  The  Old  Testament 
teaching  concerning  God  is  radically  different  from  the  conceptions  of  the  nations 
surrounding  Israel,  the  most  fundamental  difference  being  the  conception  of  a  God 
of  exalted  holiness.  (2)  The  Old  Testament  teaching  is  neither  similar  to  the  pre- 
vailing idea  of  national  gods,  nor  does  it  narrow  God's  activity  down  the  Jews  alone. 
^3)  As  is  especially  true  of  the  New  Testament,  God  is  conceived  of  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  a  God  of  love  as  well  as  of  righteousness. 

Carus,  Paul.     The  Fairy  Tale  Element  in  the  Bible.     Monist,  April,  1901, 

pp.  405-47. 
Denio,  F.  B.  The  Servant  of  Jehovah.  Americati  Journal  of  Theology, 
April,  1901,  pp.  322-7. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  find  the  same  conception  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  in 
the  four  passages  Isa.  42:1-4;  49:1-6;  50:4-9;  52:13 — 53:12,  the  author  holds 
that  there  is  evidence  of  its  growth.  In  42  :  1-4  there  is  set  forth  the  ideal  Israel,  to 
which  the  real  Israel  was  far  from  attaining.  In  chaps.  49,  50  the  prophet  is  question- 
ing as  to  how  his  nation  may  attain  to  the  ideal.     In  52  :  13  his  thought   crystallizes  : 
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it  must  be  through  some  great  leader  —  some  new  Moses  or  David  or  Elijah  —  in 
whom  the  ideal  is  realized.  And  death  itself,  so  liable  to  come  to  the  prophets,  shall 
not  end  his  presence,  but  complete  his  success. 

Sayce,  a.  H.  The  Newest  Light  from  the  Ancient  Monuments.  Homiletic 
Review,  March,  igoi,  pp.  19 5-9. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Professor  Sayce  is  now  attacking  a  "  critical  skepti- 
cism "  about  which  he  is  forced  to  use  a  past  tense.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Historical 
criticism  today  does  not  rise  or  fall  according  as  one  decides  as  to  whether  or  not 
Moses  knew  how  to  write. 

Wright,  G.  Frederick.  Physical  Preparation  for  Israel  in  Palestine 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1901,  360-69. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

BOOKS. 

♦MOFFATT,  James.  The  Historical  New  Testament.  Being  the  literature 
of  the  New  Testament  arranged  in  the  order  of  its  literary  growth  and 
according  to  the  dates  of  the  documents.  A  new  Translation,  edited 
with  Prolegomena,  Historical  Tables,  Critical  Notes,  and  an  Appendix. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  190 1.     Pp.  xxvii  +  726.     $4.50. 

Robinson,  Alexander.     Old  and  New  Certainty  of  the  Gospel.     A  Sketch. 
London:  Williams  &  Norgate,  1900.     Pp.  165.     2s.  6d. 
This  volume  discusses  the  dangers  which  lie  in  literalism  and  the  blessings  which 

lie  in  such  a  view  of  the  gospel  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  men  like  Erskine, 

McLeod,  Campbell,  Morris,  and  Kingsley.    Its  keynote  is  that  the  gospel  is  "  a  message 

of  no  new  horror,  but  of  surpassing,  overpowering  goodness." 

Young,  G.  L.      The  Doctrines  of   the   Book  of   Acts.      New    York :    The 

Abbey  Press.     Pp.  viii-{-295. 

The  book  of  Acts,  the  author  holds,  is  "  not  a  dry  historical  compilation ; "  it  is 
a  work  of  thrilling  narrative  and  heroic  effort.  The  present  volume  attempts  to 
present  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  book  in  a  complete  form.  It  is  not  a  work  of  any 
great  originality,  or  of  serious  scholarly  importance,  but  will  doubtless  be  of  service. 

ARTICLES. 

Beattie,  F.  R.     The  Empty  Tomb  and  the   Risen   Lord.     Bible  Student, 

April,  1901,  pp.  201-6. 
Bernard,  F.  D.     The  Judean  Ministry  of  Jesus.     IV  :  The  Teaching  in  the 

House.     Expository  Times,  April,  1901,  pp.  307-11. 
Couard,  Ludwig.     Altchristliche  Sagen  iiber  das  Leben  Jesu.     Neue  kirch- 

liche  Zeitschrift,  XII,  3  (March  i,  1901),  pp.  234-59. 
From  what  he  regards  as  the  seven  most  important  apocryphal  gospels,  the  writer 
has  gathered  their  joint  representation  of  the  parents,  birth,  infancy,  and  passion  of 
Jesus.  The  gospels  selected  are  the  Protevangelium  of  James,  the  Gospel  of  Thomas, 
the  Gospel  of  Pseudo-Matthew,  the  Gospel  concerning  the  birth  of  Mary,  the  History 
of  Joseph  the  Carpenter,  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  and  the  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus.     To  these  sources  is  added  Eusebius'  account  of  the  correspondence  between 
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Abgar  of  Edessa  and  Jesus,  of  the  new  inscriptional  attestation  of  which  Couard 
betrays  no  knowledge.  The  whole  makes  an  interesting  and  convenient  summary  of 
the  early  legends  with  which  a  misguided  piety  sought  to  glorify  the  life  of  Jesus. 

Denney,  James.     The  Theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     Ill :  The 

Doctrine  of  Sin.     Expositor,  April,  igoi,  pp.  283-95. 
Edgar,  McCheyne.     The  Harmony  of  the  Accounts  of  Our  Lord's  Resurrec- 
tion.    Bible  Student,  April,  1901,  pp.  213-19. 
We  need  much  cautious  criticism  before  any  such  "harmonization"  is  possible. 
Lloyd,  R.  R.     The  Historic  Christ  in  the  Letters  of  Paul.     Bibliotheca  Sacra, 

April,  1901,  pp.  270-93. 
MouLTON,  James  H.  Notes  from  the  Papyri,  Expositor,  April,  1901,  pp. 
271-82. 
A  most  valuable  series  of  exegetical  notes  upon  New  Testament  words  found  in 
the  papyri.  One  interesting  usage  is  that  of  aK6\o\p  in  the  sense  of  "thorn"  or 
"splinter,"  rather  than  "stake."  An  important  grammatical  discovery  is  that,  while 
the  perfect  tense  encroaches  on  the  usage  of  the  aorist,  it  can  hardly  ever  be  said  to 
be  nstd  for  the  aorist.     It  is  rather  a  change  of  idiom. 

Rendall,  F.  The  First  Galatian  Ministry.  Expositor,  April,  1901,  pp. 
241-56. 
An  argument  for  the  North-Galatian  views  of  Professor  Ramsay,  from  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  illness  of  Gal.  4:  13  came  upon  the  apostle  suddenly  at  Antioch  and 
compelled  him  against  his  plans  to  halt  in  South  Galatia,  where  the  churches  were 
founded  during  his  illness. 

Smith,  David.     Our  Lord's  Hard  Saying  to  the  Syro-Phoenician  Woman. 
Expository  Times,  April,  1901,  pp.  319-21. 

The  author  holds  that  Jesus  uses  a  familiar  proverb,  something  like  that  of  the 
Greeks :  "  You  starve  yourselves  and  feed  dogs."  The  reply  of  Jesus  is,  therefore, 
most  playful.  The  reply  of  the  woman  is  also  probably  a  companion  proverb,  as 
appears  from  a  passage  in  Philostratus,  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana. 

With  this  explanation  we   are  in  hearty  agreement,  and  it  undoubtedly  removes 
much  of  the  difficulty  which  always  has  lain  in  the  reply  of  Jesus. 
Vos,  Geerhardus.   Our  Lord's  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection.    Bible  Student, 
April,  1 901,  pp.  189-97. 

The  author  holds  that  Je^us  places  the  time  of  the  resurrection  at  the  end  of  the 
present  world.  He  very  truly  says  that  the  gospel  eschatology  is  a  kingdom- 
eschatology  dealing  with  the  large  collective  events  which  shall  usher  in  the  final  per- 
fect state  of  the  kingdom.  He  also  holds  that  Jesus  held  that  the  wicked  as  well  as 
the  righteous  are  to  experience  the  resurrection,  but  taught  very  little  concerning  the 
resurrection  of  the  body. 

Weber,  William.     The  Resurrection  of  Christ.     Monist,  April,  1901,  pp. 
361-404. 

The  Jewish  contemporaries  of  Jesus  believed  the  shades  or  phantoms  of  the  dead 
had  power  to  appear  and  hold  visible  and  audible  communication  with  living  persons. 
TivevfM.  in  Luke  24  :  37  means  "ghost  from  Sheol."  The  pharisaic  belief  in  immortality 
further  included  the  existence  of  "  spiritual  bodies."   The  early  Christians  held  to  this 
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same  view,  but  added  the  fact  that  Jesus  had  revealed  himself  in  his  eternal,  spiritual 
body  after  his  death.  It  is  his  everlasting  life  thus  revealed  that  formed  the  heart  of 
the  Easter-event  to  the  early  church.  Paul  apparently  knew  nothing  of  an  empty 
tomb.  The  real  significance  of  the  resurrection  to  modern  times  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  discrepant  stories  of  Paul  and  the  evangelists,  but  in  the  actual  working  of  the 
ideals  and  influence  of  Jesus  in  society. 

This  paper  contains  much  valuable  information  concerning  the  eschatological 
views  of  the  time  of  Jesus.  It  reaches,  however,  its  conclusion  only  by  abandoning 
the  results  of  its  investigation. 

Zahn,  Theodor.  Katholische  Kritik.  Neue  kirchliche  Zeitschrift,  XII,  3 
(March  i,  1901),  pp.  206-12. 
Professor  Bardenhewer,  of  Munich,  having  somewhat  severely  reviewed,  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,  the  last  of  Professor  Zahn's  volumes  on  the  history  of 
the  New  Testament  canon.  Professor  Zahn  rejoins  with  a  brief  but  telling  restate- 
ment of  his  position.  Against  the  view  of  Helvidius  and  others  that  Mary  after  the 
birth  of  Jesus  bore  children  to  Joseph  —  "the  brethren  of  the  Lord"  —  Jerome  and 
Epiphanius  asserted  her  perpetual  virginity,  Epiphanius  adopting  the  view  that  the 
so-called  brethren  of  the  Lord  were  really  children  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage, 
and  Jerome  maintaining  that  they  were  his  cousins  on  his  mother's  side.  Barden- 
hewer holds  with  Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  Zahn  with  Helvidius,  pointing  to  Epipha- 
nius' notorious  inaptness  in  all  matters  requiring  discrimination,  and  to  Jerome's 
disingenuous  and  misleading  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Fathers  who  really  said 
nothing  at  all  pertinent  about  the  matter. 

RELATED  SUBJECTS. 

BOOKS. 

Caldecott,  Alfred.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England  and  America, 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901.  Pp.  xvi-l-434.  §2. 50. 
This  volume  is  a  representation  in  brief  form  of  the  substance  of  the  philosophies 
of  religion,  as  they  appear  among  the  philosophical  writers  of  England  and  America. 
The  number  of  American  writers  is  comparatively  small,  and  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  a  writer  like  Professor  Harris  deserves  more  attention  than  is  given  him.  At  the 
same  time,  the  book  is  of  great  value  as  a  vade  mecum  for  the  student  of  the  history  of 
religious  philosophy. 

Muss-Arnolt,  W.     Theological  and  Semitic  Literature  for  the  year  1900. 
Chicago:    The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  190 1.     Pp.108.     §0.50. 
A  complete  and  analyzed  list  of   all   theological   publications.     Invaluable  for 
libraries  and  students. 

ARTICLES. 

Foster,  F.  H.  The  Limits  of  Theological  Freedom.  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
April,  1 90 1,  pp.  209-41. 
This  paper  is  a  review  of  Professor  Gilbert's  Revelation  of  Jesus  and  Professor 
Paine's  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Trinitarianism.  Its^uthor  differs  with  the  two  writers 
radically,  and  in  conclusion  answers  the  two  questions  which  he  holds  these  books 
present :  "  Is  Congregationalism  threatened  by  the  inroads  of  anti-Christian  natural- 
ism ?    My  answer  is,  Yes  !    Can  anything  be  done  to  stay  its  advance  ?     Yes  I     Let 
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Congregationalists  on  all  appropriate  occasions  [the  author  defers  especially  to  ordi- 
nation councils]  vote  according  to  their  theological  convictions !  Nothing  more  is 
needed  than  simply  that." 

We  venture  to  suggest  that  if  Professor  Foster's  advice  is  followed,  in  spirit  as 
well  as  letter,  the  Congregational  body  will  presently  have  no  further  difficulties  —  or 
need  for  calling  ordination  councils. 

Jevons,  F,  B.     The  Science  of  Religion  :  its  History  and  Method.    I.    Inter- 
national Monthly,  April,  1 901,  pp.  464-94. 
Levene,  Moses.     Hillel  the  Babylonian.     Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record, 
February,  1901,  pp.  i-io. 

Contains  several  characteristic  sayings  of  the  great  rabbi,  but  is  uncertain  as 
regards  history,  as  well  as  credulous  in  its  acceptance  of  rabbinical  legends  as  literal 
fact.  If  Hillel  was  born  about  90  B.  C,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  how  Herod  could 
have  been  king  of  Judea  when  he  (Hillel)  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  or  how  he 
could  have  been  120  years  old  in  10  A.  D.  And  is  it  really  a  fact  that  "Jesus  desired 
to  introduce  the  whole  world  to  the  study  of  the  Thorah"  ? 

Lewis,   F.   W.     Psychology  in   Sunday-School  Teaching.      Interior,  April 
II,  1901,  pp.  465,  466. 

A  plea  for  the  study  of  psychology  by  Sunday-school  teachers  along  the  line  of 
the  work  done  by  Professors  Starbuck  and  Coe,  and  President  Hall. 
McLean,  J.  K.     The   Presidency  of  Theological  Seminaries.     Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  April,  1901,  pp.  314-37. 

This  paper  was  read  at  the  Conference  of  Congregational  Seminaries,  October^ 
1900.  It  contains  a  summary  of  the  opinions  of  nine  prominent  college  presidents  as 
regards  the  office  and  the  duties  of  the  presidents  of  seminaries.  The  consensus  of  the 
opinion  of  these  men  seems  to  be  that  the  head  of  the  theological  seminary  should  be 
chosen  with  a  special  reference  to  his  administrative  ability. 

Moorehead,  W.  a.     The  Devil.     Bible  Student,  April,  1901,  pp.  ■i\c)-'i^. 

The  author  calls  the  work  of  Professor  Schwartzkopff  "  learned  puerilities."     His 
own  paper  is  devoted  to  proving  the  existence  of  a  personal  devil. 
Peters,  John  P.    Publicans  and  Papyri.     American  Church  Sunday  School 
Magazine,  April,  1901,  pp.  377-83. 

The  Fayum  papyri  contain  receipts  for  poll  taxes,  land  taxes,  taxes  on  various 
industries  like  weaving  and  masonry,  taxes  on  trees,  oil>  beer,  wine,  caravans,  sales,, 
pastures,  monopolies.  In  fact,  the  entire  system  seems  like  that  operating  today  in 
Turkey. 
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BIBLE  STUDY  AND   RELIGIOUS  INTEREST. 


The  chief  justification  of  Bible  study  must  always  be  the 
awakening,  the  development,  and  the  education  of  personal  reli- 
gion.    All  grammatical,  literary,  historical,  critical, 

The  Religious    ^^^  archaeological  investigation  finds  its  inspiration 
Worth  of  the    ^  .  °  .  .        ,         ...  ,  r    , 

Bible  Supreme   here ;  tor  were  it  not  tor  the  religious  value  ot  the 

Scripture,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  work  of  special- 
ists in  these  subjects  should  interest  any  but  small  groups  of  cul- 
tured men  and  women.  As  it  is,  scholarly  work  in  any  depart- 
ment connected  even  most  indirectly  with  the  Bible  is  supported 
and  welcomed  almost  exclusively  because  it  is  hoped  that  thereby 
we  may  be  the  better  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  Word 
of  God.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  Bible  is  primarily  a. 
religious  literature,  and  its  message  most  of  all  is  a  revelation  of 
God  as  he  has  been  seen  in  human  life.  To  go  to  it  for  the 
development  of  one's  own  religious  life  is  therefore  but  to  take 
it  at  its  own  valuation  and  to  insure  the  accomplishment  of  its. 
real  mission. 

Whenever  a  truly  religious  attitude  of  mind  is  possible  the 
religious  results  of  Bible  study  are  assured.     As  one  cannot  study 
poetry  properly  in   the   spirit   of  the    grammarian; 
(however  valuable   grammar  may  be  as  means  of 

WITH    THE  .  .         > 

Religious Spirit^^^^^V^^^^^^^^)'  ^^  °"^  cannot  expect    to   study  a: 

religious  writing  to  the  best  advantage  except  in  ai 

religious   spirit.     And    if    one  has   this   spirit,   it  matters   little 

through  what  scientific  avenue  he  comes  to  the  inspiring  teachings 
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of  the  biblical  books  ;  he  will  always  find  his  religious  nature 
growing.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  Christian  scholar  must  always 
be  the  best  interpreter  of  the  biblical  writers. 

To  underestimate  this  fact  is  to  underestimate  a  fundamental 

prerequisite  of  interpretation.     The  interpreter  of  the  Bible  must 

be  religious  to  be  a  good  interpreter.     But  we  are 
Influence  OF  °  -.u  ^.u-  4.     f  ^u  ^* 

Bible  Study       ^^^  concerned  now  with  this  aspect  of  the  matter. 

WITHOUT  THE       Bccause  of  this  very  power  of  the  Bible  to  arouse 

Religious  the  religious  nature,  it  is  a  mistake  to  demand  that 

one  shall   be  religious  before  he  attempts  to  study 

it.     To  make  such  a  demand  is  to  curtail  the  Bible's  influence, 

and  to  limit  the  success  of  the  religious  teacher. 

For  the  religious  influence  of  the  Bible  is  by  no  means  lim- 
ited to  those  who  come  to  it  in  sympathy  with  its  teachings  and 
purpose.       The     study    of    its    contents    not    only 

„    '^  develops,  it  awakens,  religious  interest.     A  class  of 

Students  ^  . 

college  students,   for  instance,  may    be  taught   to 

study  the  Bible  as  literature  or  history,  yet  the  very  contact 
with  such  subjects  arouses,  sometimes  unexpectedly,  genuine 
religious  life.  Interest  in  its  literary  character,  in  its  socio- 
logical materials,  in  its  history  and  archaeology,  carries  one 
inevitably  to  an  interest  in  its  God  and  its  teachings  as  to  duty. 
The  attitude  of  mind  that  holds  the  Old  Testament  as  little  else 
than  a  collection  of  mere  folk-stories  is  not  conducive  to  inspi- 
ration. Yet,  even  if  one  come  to  the  Bible  in  this  unsympathetic 
spirit  and  attempt  only  to  discover  the  purpose  of  the  author 
and  then  to  interpret  accurately  his  thought,  he  will  hardly  fail 
to  feel-  spring  up  within  him  a  new  religious  earnestness.  He 
will  feel  the  prophetic  influence  in  the  legislation ;  the  severe 
morality  in  the  prophets ;  the  heartfelt  repentance  and  trust 
of  the  psalmist ;  the  sane  religious  estimates  of  the  wise  men  ; 
the  vivid  and  quickening  love  of  the  gospels.  For  such 
a  student,  however  much  he  may  feel  the  need  of  retrans- 
lating ancient  religious  thought  thus  gained  into  modern  terms 
and  forms,  grammar  and  history  and  criticism  are  means  of 
grace. 
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The  Bible  has  the  same  influence  upon  those  who  are 
religiously    indifferent    rather    from    the    pressure    of    business 

than  from  the  critical  habits  of  the  student.  Per- 
_  „         haps  no   class  of  men  responds   more   quickly   to 

proper  methods  of  study  and  teaching  than  that 
whose  interests  center  in  men  rather  than  in  books.  Once  make 
men  see,  as  any  good  teacher  easily  can  make  them  see,  that 
the  revelation  given  by  the  Bible  is  not  through  philosophy,  but 
through  men,  and  they  are  at  once  on  familiar  ground.  The- 
ology they  leave  to  the  clergy,  but  men  they  can  understand. 
So-called  secular  biography  and  history  have  always  been  recog- 
nized as  the  best  sort  of  pedagogical  material ;  and  biblical 
biography  and  history  are  no  less  efficient.  But  they  do  more 
than  merely  educate.  As  they  make  men  acquainted  with  their 
predecessors  in  government  and  economics,  and  sin  and  repent- 
ance, they  arouse  their  moral  selves  and  lift  them  into  sympathy 
with  the  religious  purpose  by  which  patriarch  and  prophet,  Jesus 
and  the  apostles  were  dominated.  For  adult  Bible  classes  no 
stronger  evangelistic  agency  than  this  exists. 

The  Sunday  school  finds  here  a  peculiar  opportunity.  It  is, 
indeed,  its  very  function  to  arouse,  develop,  and  make  intelligent 

the  religious  life  of  young  and  old  by  the  study  of 
Upon  Sunday-  •'         o  j  j 

School  Pupils    ^^^  Bible,  but  too  often  it  fails  to  appreciate  this. 

The  prevailing  temptation  for  its  teachers,  as  well  as 
for  the  preacher,  is  exhortation.  Instead  of  bringing  to  his  pupils 
the  real  thought  of  the  biblical  writer,  the  teacher  uses  the  vari- 
ous verses  or  words  of  the  lesson  as  so  many  suggestions  for 
"applications."  It  is  inevitable  that  too  little  of  scriptural 
truth  is  sown.  Teachers  are  often  too  eager  to  reap  to  care  to 
sow.  And  yet  we  venture  to  say  — though  statistics  are  hard  to 
obtain  —  that  the  great  majority  of  those  persons  who  will  become 
active  members  of  the  Christian  churches  will  come  from  the 
Sunday  school,  and  the  ground  upon  which  to  base  the  appeal 
that  will  lead  to  their  taking  any  decisive  step  will  be  the  Bible 
itself.  Appeal  there  must  be  ;  searching  questioning  of  the 
pupil's  heart ;  every  legitimate  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
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the  wills  of  the  young;  but  back  of  it  all  there  must  be  the  ele- 
ment of  religious  teaching  to  be  gained  only  from  the  Bible. 
Will  anecdotes,  or  entertaining  exercises,  or  organizations,  or 
"hustle"  take  the  place  of  this?  Once  bring  the  pupils  to 
study  the  Bible  itself  —  not  what  men  have  said  about  the  Bible, 
even  in  the  lesson-helps  —  and  it  is  certain  that  they  will  respond 
to  spiritual  impulses.  At  least,  this  is  what  is  true  in  cases 
reported  to  us.  In  one  church,  for  instance,  out  of  sixty-six  new 
additions,  forty-four  were  the  immediate  result  of  a  new  Bible- 
study  club. 

And  here,  then,  is  the  opportunity  for  the  pastor.    The  growth 
of  the  church  is  not  commensurate  with  the  efforts  and  the  reli- 
gious possibilities  either  of  technical  biblical  study 

^''^  or  of  the  Sunday  school.    There  is  a  prodigious  waste 

Opportunity  i.         <~j 

fOR  THE Pastcr  °^  ^^^^SY  somcwhcre.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a 
religious  literature  unparalleled  in  extent  and  value, 
and,  on  the  other,  a  magnificent  army  of  Sunday-school  teachers 
and  pupils  ;  and  yet  theological  seminaries  are  growing  smaller, 
churches  are  being  merged,  the  number  of  converts  is  not  mark- 
edly increasing,  if,  indeed,  it  is  fairly  holding  its  own.  Where 
does  the  remedy  lie  ?  In  many  reforms,  in  the  need  of  more 
earnest  prayer,  in  the  more  honest  application  of  the  principles 
of  our  faith  to  social  conditions  ;  but  as  much  as  anything  in 
the  use  of  the  Bible  itself  for  religious  awakening.  If  God 
spoke  to  its  writers,  he  will  speak  to  us  through  them.  Only 
they,  and  not  some  rationalist  or  sentimentalist,  must  be  allowed 
to  bear  the  message.  Bring  the  Bible  itself  home  to  those  who 
are  not  yet  interested  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  it  will  make 
them  interested.  The  Bible  is  the  best  evangelist,  and  the 
formation  of  a  class  for  genuine  Bible  study  the  best  sort  of 
revival. 


FOOD  AND  ITS  PREPARATION  IN   MODERN 
PALESTINE. 


By  Dr.  E.  W.  G.  Masterman, 
Jerusalem. 


The  food-supply  of  Palestine,  even  unassisted  by  importa- 
tions, is  fairly  extensive,  but  among  the  Y>oor&x  fellahin  and  bedouin, 
in  any  given  district,  there  is  no  great  variety.  Among  such 
the  food  appears  to  be  much  the  same  today  as  in  early  times. 
For  meat,  mutton — sheep  or  goat  —  and  chickens  hold  their 
own.  Beef  is  seldom  eaten,  cows  being  scarce  and  valuable,  but 
buffalo  meat  is  in  some  districts.  Fish  is  popular  among  the 
Jews,  especially  salted.  In  Jaffa  the  natives  make  quantities  of 
what  they  call  efseeck  by  burying  fish  in  pits  in  the  sand  with 
quantities  of  salt,  and  after  some  weeks  digging  it  up  again.  The 
common  vegetables  include  small  vegetable  marrows,  the  egg- 
plant {beitenja?i) ,  tomatoes,  beetroot,  and  potatoes,  among  com- 
paratively modern  introductions  to  the  country,  and  beans,  lentils, 
cucumbers,  gourds,  radishes,  salads,  leeks,  onions,  and  garlic,^ 
among  those  long  enough  in  the  country  to  be  called  indigenous. 
The  artichoke  —  the  true  and  not  the  so-called  "Jerusalem  arti- 
choke," which  is  unknown  here  —  grows  wild  all  over  the  land, 
and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  many  varieties  of  "thorns 
and  thistles."  Fruit  is  even  more  plentiful,  and  in  summer  forms 
the  chief  food  of  the  poor.  In  their  seasons — and  their  seasons 
fortunately  largely  overlap  —  grapes,  figs,  melons,  oranges,  lem- 
ons, dates,  and  olives  may  be  had  almost  everywhere.  In  cer- 
tain districts  apricots,^  mulberries,  pomegranates,  and  the  prickly 
pear  are  quite  common.  Apples  and  pears  of  an  inferior  quality 
are  grown  in  some  of  the  mountainous  districts,  and  bananas 
flourish  in  the  Jordan  valley,  but  are  not  much  eaten,  except 
by  foreigners   outside  it.     Nuts^  —  pistachio-nuts,  almonds,  and 

*  Numb.  11:5.  '  Probably  the  "  apples  "  of  Cant.  2  :  3,  5,  etc.         ^  Isa.  43  : 1 1. 
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walnuts  —  are  very  popular,  as  also  are  gourd-seeds  roasted  and 
salted ;  these  last,  with  sugar-coated  dried  peas,  and  sometimes 
other  nuts  and  sweets,  form  a  popular  combination  under  the 
name  of  nukol.  Snoba,  the  seeds  of  the  fir-cone,  are  much  used 
in  native  cookery.  The  karub,  or  locust-bean  (by  some  credited 
to  be  St.  John  the  Baptist's  food),  is  eaten  by  children  with  relish. 
The  husks  have  a  pleasant  sweet  flavor  and  are  probably  the 
"husks  that  the  swine  did  eat."* 

Among  cereals  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  durra  are  local 
products.  The  first  is  not  only  used  as  flour  —  hand-ground  in 
stone  mills  —  but  also  as  burghul,  a  kind  of  coarse  meal  very 
extensively  eaten,  and  made  by  cooking  the  wheat,  drying  and 
pounding  it  into  coarse  fragments  like  rice.  This  last  is,  of 
course,  universally  consumed,  but,  being  an  importation,  does 
not  perhaps  form  so  important  and  essential  an  article  of  diet  as 
in  the  rice-growing  countries  farther  east. 

Milk  ranks  only  next  to  the  fruits  and  cereals  ;  it  is  ordinarily 
from  goats, 5  with  sometimes  an  admixture  from  an  odd  sheep  or 
two.^  When  there  is  pasturage  for  them,  cows  are  kept,  but 
most  of  the  land  is  not  favorable  to  such  delicate  feeders. 
Among  many  of  the  bedouift,  notably  among  the  great  'Aneezeh 
tribe,  camel's  milk ,  and  its  products  form  the  chief  means  of 
sustenance.  Milk  is  always  boiled  before  use,  but  as  a  drink  is 
chiefly  taken  in  the  form  of  leban,  a  very  ancient  and  general 
favorite.  This  fermented  "sour  milk"  is  also  much  used  as  a 
sauce  for  cooked  food  and  also  in  a  solidified  form  like  cheese. 
Butter  is  made  by  the  bedouin  by  swinging  a  goat's  skin  full  of 
milk  to  and  fro  from  a  rough  support  of  sticks.  The  greater 
part  of  the  white  but  strong-tasting  zibde  thus  produced  is  boiled 
to  make  semne,  the  form  of  butter  used,  by  choice,  for  all  culi- 
nary operations.  Both  the  strong-smelling  semne  used  by  the 
Arabs  and  the  olive  or  sesame  oils  used  by  the  Jews  and  by 
native  Christians  during  fasts,  or  always  if  very  poor,  give  a  flavor 
to  all  eastern  dishes  which  is  very  disagreeable  to  many  visitors 
to  the  Orient.  Properly  clarified,  however,  by  careful  recook- 
ing  the  semne  may  be  made  almost  tasteless. 

*  Luke  15:  i6,  especially  margin  R.  V.  sprov.  27:27.  <^Deut.  32  :  14. 
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The  bread  of  the  ^oor^v  fellah  or  bedawy  is  of  very  primitive 
make.  Dough  of  coarse  dark  flour,  of  wheat  or  may  be  of  bar- 
ley ^  or  durra,  is  made  into  flat  pancakes  and  cooked  either  on 
stones  laid  in  the  smoldering  ashes ^  or  on  metal  plates.  Ovens 
for  such  baking  are  usually  separate  buildings  for  the  use  of 


OVENS 


a  great  many  families.^  and  in  villages  are  small  half-under- 
ground rooms.  Dried  dung'°  is  the  common  fuel  in  the  latter 
cases.  More  often  than  not  the  bread  is  quite  unleavened,  being 
made  hurriedly,  but  in  larger  villages  some  of  the  old  dough  is 
mixed  with  the  new,  and  a  slight  fermentation  is  allowed  to 
occur;  no  really  native  bread  is  left  to  properly  "rise,"  and  most 
such  is  heavy,  half-cooked,  and  indigestible.  Nevertheless  it, 
with  olives  and  figs,  forms  the  staple  diet  of  a  large  section  of  the 
population.     Bread   is  held  in   much  esteem  and  should  not,  in 

7  Judg.  7:13;   the  humblest  form  of  bread. 

^Isa.  44:19.  9  C/.  Lev.  26  :  26.  '°  Ezra  4  :  12,  15. 
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the  opinion  of  the  Moslem  native,  be  given  to  animals ;  it  is 
not  allowed  to  lie  about  in  the  streets.  I  well  remember  how,  on 
my  first  ride  through  the  country,  the  Moslem  women  called  out 
"  Ya  haramf"  ("Oh,  the  sin  !")  when  a  lady  of  our  party  threw  a 
piece  to  a  dog.     In  connection  with  this  it  may  be  noticed  that 


WOMAN  BAKING  BREAD 

a  common  name  for  bread  is  aish,  or  "life,"  or,  as  some  people 
say,  aish  Allah,  "the  life  of  God."  If,  as  is  probable,  this 
expression  is  ancient,  it  suggests  that  in  such  phrases  as  "man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone""  and  "the  bread  of  life'' ^"^  there 
may  have  been  a  kind  of  play  on  the  words,  bread  being  con- 
nected in  an  intimate  way  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  life. 
A  similar  thing  occurs  with  the  text  "salt  is  good," ^3  for  one  of 
the  commonest  words  for  good  is  imleh,  meaning  "salted." 
Bread  and  salt  have  always  been   the  most  honored  articles  of 

"Deut.  8:3;  Matt.  4:4.  '*  John  6  :  35,  48.  'SLuke  14:34. 
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diet,  and  in  former  days  were  the  first  food  set  before  every  guest 
on  his  arrival,  his  partaking  thereof  being  a  pledge  of  his  good 
faith  on  his  visit.  In  cities  the  use  of  bread  and  salt  in  this  way 
is  now  largely  replaced  by  some  native  sweet  preserves  or  sweets. 
The  preparation  of  the  real  "  unleavened  bread"**  of  the  Jews 


BEDOUIX  AT  DINNER 


is  a  great  ceremony.  The  cleansing  must  begin  (at  least  it  did 
in  my  experience  at  Damascus)  with  the  ceremonial  cleaning  of 
the  mills,  then  of  the  bakeries,  shops,  and  houses.  Every  pos- 
sible corner  is  turned  out,  and  the  search  for  leaven  is  carried  on 
with  diligence  to  the  very  last  moment  before  the  feast.  The 
flat,  tasteless,  unleavened  cakes  with  which  every  good  Jew  sup- 
plies his  household  during  the  feast  takes  a  leading  part  in  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  Passover,  and  for  the  poor  what  at  this 
time  is  a  necessity  would  at  any  other  time  be  an  expensive  luxury. 
'*Exod.  3: 13;  Deut.  16:8. 
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With  his  bread  \.h.Q  fellah  will  eat  olives,  preserved  by  salting- 
in  strong  brine,  eggs,  usually  fried,  native  cheese,  milk,  leban,  and 
chickens.  A  village  feast  means  a  gorge  of  mutton,  and  such  a 
feast  is  usually  given  spontaneously  as  a  sign  of  hospitality  to 
strangers.  On  the  arrival  of  an  unexpected  guest  a  sheep,  lamb, 
or  kid  is  quickly  killed.  Bread, '^  if  necessary,  is  also  with  the 
same  expedition  made,  and  within  a  very  short  space  of  time  the 
huge  sunneyeh,  or  tray,  piled  up  with  steaming-hot  rice  and 
crowned  with  the  torn  fragments  of  the  victim,  is  placed  within 
the  circle  of  guests.  The  flat  loaves  are  the  only  plates,  and 
everyone  takes  with  his  fingers  the  nearest  morsels,  unless 
indeed,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  host  picks  out  in  the  same  way 
choice  morsels  and  hands  them  to  his  most  honored  guest  — 
who,  of  course,  cannot  refuse.  Woe  to  the  man  who  has  not 
natural  capacity  for  a  large  feed,  for  he  will  run  great  risk  of 
mortally  offending  his  all  too  pressing  host !  When  appetite 
fails,  often  the  guest  is  pressed  to  take  more  by  members  of  the 
household.  '' Mifishane!"  ("For  my  sake!")  they  each  in  turn 
exclaim.  The  host  and  his  family  will  usually  wait  until  his 
guests  are  quite  finished  before  partaking,  and  lastly  the  depend- 
ents or  the  servants  of  the  travelers  will  come  and  finish  the  last 
scraps.  There  is  never  any  fear  of  anything  but  bones  being 
left. 

The  laws  of  hospitality  are  often  a  serious  drain  on  the 
resources  of  a  tribe  of  bedouin  or  the  inhabitants  of  a  village. 
There  is  a  story  of  recent  occurrence,  which  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  is  substantially  true,  showing  how  one  set  of  villagers 
got  out  of  their  difificulties.  Some  years  ago  the  sultan  settled 
some  Circassian  refugees  in  several  districts  in  this  land,  and 
notably  in  the  ruined  cities  of  Jerash  (Gerasa'^)  and  Amman 
(Rabbath  Amman '7  and  afterward  Philadelphia).  The  Circas- 
sians of  Amman,  being  very  anxious  to  conciliate  their  bedouin 
neighbors,  gave  a  number  of  hospitable  feasts,  until  at  length 
they  found  that  such  frequent  entertaining  was  becoming  a 
serious  drain  on   their  flocks.     So  one  day,  when  a  number  of 

'SGen.  I8:S,  6;  19:3- 

'"One  of  the  cities  of  Decapolis.     Cf.  Gerasenes.  ''Ezek.  25:  5. 
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bedouin  sheikhs  were  assembled,  the  usual  sunneyeh  was  placed  in 
the  center,  but  crowning  the  pile  lay  four  donkeys'  trotters.  The 
bedouin  sprang  back  in  alarm.  "What  was  this?"  "Oh," 
replied  the  hosts,  "among  us  the  greatest  delicacy  is  a  cooked 
donkey,  and  so  we  have  prepared  you  one  today!"     The  bedoui?i 


HEAPS  OF  FUEL  MADE  FROM  OFFAL 


were  so  disgusted  that  they  left,  and  have  from  that  time  been 
more  reasonable  in  their  calls  on  the  hospitality  of  their  neigh- 
bors. They,  however,  will  all  tell  you  that  the  Circassians  eat 
•donkey's  flesh  ! 

Among  the  more  unusual  kinds  of  food  actually  eaten  may  be 
mentioned  the  porcupine  and  the  cony,'^  in  districts  where  these 
occur.  They  are  both  clean-feeding,  vegetable-eating  animals, 
and  are  said  to  have  excellent  flavor.  Less  easy  to  understand 
is  the  taste  some  Arabs  have  for  the  evil-living  hyena.  The 
camel,  though  too  valuable  as  a  beast  of  burden  to  be  regular 
fare,  is  eaten  when  opportunity  occurs.     Thus,  if  one  becomes 

•^But  see  Lev.  11  :4-7. 
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severely  injured,  the  people  quickly  kill  him  ;  they  will  not  eat 
what  is  not  slaughtered  by  the  knife,  and  his  flesh  fetches  a  good 
price.  Of  course,  venison  is  much  appreciated,  but  is  scarce. 
The  little  gazelle  is  the  usual  victim.  Hares  and  rabbits  are 
eaten,  but  not  so  much  as  with  us.  Partridges,  wild  duck,  and 
other  birds  are  common  in  some  districts,  especially  in  the  north. 
Pigeons  are  kept  in  great  numbers,  both  as  pets  and  for  food. 
In  Damascus  frogs  are  eaten,  and  also  the  catfish  —  from  the 
Huleh  district  ;  indeed,  it  is  rather  a  luxury.  Snails '9  are  eaten 
in  Lent  by  native  Christians.  All  these  are  forbidden  to  a  Jew 
on  account  of  his  law.  In  this  connection  a  very  common  and 
popular  national  dish  should  be  mentioned.  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  it  is  common  to  cook  a  newly  born  or  unborn  kid  or 
lamb,  stuffed  with  rice,  etc.,  in  leban,  and  this  dish  is  universally 
known  as  leban  umho,  or  "his  mother's  milk."  It  carries  us 
back  to  Exod.  13:  19,  where  it  says:  "Thou  shalt  not  stew  a 
kid  in  his  mother's  milk."  The  custom  is  certainly  ancient,  and 
it  may  be  the  prohibition  was  not  so  much  against  this  kind  of 
food  as  against  the  preparation  of  the  kid  by  stewing  it  in  its 
ozvn  mother's  milk,  which  might  be  easily  conceived  a  peculiarly 
heartless  proceeding.  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  likely 
as  not  in  leban  umho  the  milk  employed  is  from  quite  another 
source,  and  the  modern  custom  might  have  little  interest  for  us 
were  it  not  for  the  wonderful  accretion  of  traditional  teaching 
that  has  gathered  round  it  in  the  Talmud.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  great  foundations  of  the  strict  rules  of  diet  which  even  today 
form  a  partition  between  the  Jew  and  all  other  races.  Thus 
Talmudism  teaches  that  in  order  to  be  secure  from  breaking  this 
law  no  Jew  must  take  milk ''° — or  any  derivative  of  milk  —  within 
six  hours  after  meat  of  any  sort,  for  the  milk  might  be  that 
of  the  mother  of  the  animal  partaken,  and  if  they  were  digested 
together  in  the  stomach,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  stewing  the 
kid  in  its  mother's  milk.  By  this  legislation  cheese  and  cream, 
too,  cannot  be  partaken  after  meat,  nor  can  meat  be  cooked  or 

''See  Lev.  11  130.     The  chameleon  is  supposed  to  be  the  frog;  the  "mole"  is  the 
chameleon.     {Speaker's  Commentary.) 
'"But  compare  with  this  Gen.  18:8. 
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eaten  with  any  kind  of  butter.  To  avoid  accidental  contamina- 
tion separate  plates  and  utensils  must  be  used  for  the  meat  and  for 
the  cheese  and  butter.  A  moment's  consideration  will  show 
how  different  a  strict  Jew's  meals  must  necessarily  be  from  our 
own.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  side  by  side  today  the  almost 
literal  breaking  of  the  old  Hebrew  commandment  by  the 
Moslems  and  Christians  —  although,  of  course,  the  milk  may  or 
may  not  be  from  the  actual  mother  —  and  the  talmudic  outcome 
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of  the  law,  the  harassing  restrictions  to  avoid  the  remotely 
possible  contingency  of  accidental  law-breaking.  The  other 
leading  points  which  have  to  be  observed  in  the  Jewish  regula- 
tion for  kosher,  or  clean  food,  are,  first,  the  proper  killing  of  the 
animal,  about  which  there  are  many  regulations  laid  down  to  see 
that  all  possible  failures  to  observe  Lev.  17:10-14,  etc.,  may  be 
avoided.  Only  the  fully  instructed  shochet,  or  butcher,  holding 
a  certificate  of  competency  from  the  rabbis,  may  perform  the 
duties  of  slaughterman.  Secondly,  the  regulations  evolved  from 
Lev.  22  :  8  allow  of  countless  rabbinical  decisions.  For  example, 
I  have  had  a  first-class  chicken  brought  to  me  because  it  could 
not  be  eaten  by  reason  of  a  needle  having  been  found  imbedded 
in  its  gizzard.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  system- 
atic "inspection  of  meat"  made  for  long  centuries  has  been 
greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jewish  race  and  is  one  of  the  causes 
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of  their  wonderful  vitality.  The  great  nerve  of  the  leg,  i.  e.,  the 
sciatic  nerve,  is  always  carefully  removed  because  of  Gen,  32  :  32. 

Meat  for  Palestinian  feasts  is  often  prepared  by  cooking  the 
animal  whole,  the  inside  being  frequently  filled  with  rice  and 
various  spices,  garlic,  onions,  etc.  In  the  absence  of  large 
stoves  a  deep  pit  is  made,  a  fire  lighted  therein,  and  when  the 
smoke  and  flames  have  gone  the  animal  is  laid  on  stones  in  the 
smoldering  ashes,  covered  up,  and  thus  cooked.  The  native  has  a 
great  weakness  for  spices,  and  it  is  a  common  custom  to  thrust 
garlic  and  other  spices  into  the  substance  of  the  meat  before 
cooking,  that  during  the  process  all  the  meat  may  be  flavored. 
As  the  meat  is  usually  prepared  very  shortly  after  killing,  it 
requires  what  we  should  consider  overcook'xng,  and  when  finished 
almost  falls  to  pieces.  Many  of  the  natives,  and,  I  think  I  may 
say,  especially  the  Jews,  have  a  great  weakness  for  acids,  vinegar, 
or  lemon  juice  with  their  food ;  pickles,  too,  are  favorites.  In 
addition  to  the  cooking  of  whole  animals  and  joints,  it  is  very 
•common  for  meat  to  be  sold  finely  chopped  up  (frequently 
mixed,  too,  with  parsley,  etc.).  This  is  widely  sold  under  the 
name  of  lahme  mushwe  in  all  the  cook  shops,  ready-cooked  by 
being  placed  in  a  series  of  bloblets  on  a  skewer  and  toasted  over 
a  charcoal  fire  in  a  small  mud-made  stove. 

When  we  come  to  Arabic  cooking,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
strange  land.  The  preparation  of  many  of  the  most  popular 
native  dishes  is  long>and  tedious,  and  the  result,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, does  not  usually  impress  the  western  palate  as  being 
worth  the  trouble  taken  over  it.  The.  following  are  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  most  popular  : 

Kibbeh  is  the  great  dish  for  a  feast  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Its  ingredients  are  fresh  meat  and  burghul,  which  are 
pounded^'  together  for  hours  in  a  stone  mortar,  until  they  are 
reduced  to  a  uniform  mass.  From  this  several  varieties  of  kib- 
beh are  prepared.  Kibbeh  sumieyeh  is  made  by  spreading  out  the 
mixture  in  a  layer  over  a  large  metal  tray  {su?ineyeh') ,  laying  on 
the  surface  s?ioba  and  fragments  of  meat,  and  then  covering  this 
with  another  layer  of  the  mixture.    The  surface  is  then  flattened 

='  Prov.  27  :  22. 
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out  smooth,  and  the  whole  is  divided  by  a  knife  into  a  number 
of  lozenge-shaped  pieces  about  an  inch  thick.  Semne  is  freely 
poured  over  the  whole,  and  it  is  baked  brown.  At  other  times 
the  kibbeh  mixture  is  rolled  into  sausage-shaped  masses  inclosing 
the  STioba  and  meat ;  these  are  then  cooked  either  with  semne  or 
leban. 

The  enormous  quantities  of  this  compound  that  are  taken  at 
a  feast  astonish  those  who  are  more  accustomed  to  quality  and 
variety  than  to  mere  quantity. 

Shuslibarak  is  another  common  dish,  but  whether  truly  indige- 
nous I  cannot  say.  Here  a  kind  of  primitive  paste,  made  of 
flour  and  water,  is  laid  out  flat  in  a  thin  layer,  and  circular  pieces 
are  cut  out ;  between  two  such  pieces  small  fragments  of  meat 
are  laid  and  the  edges  brought  together.  (Those  who  have  used 
the  larger-sized  "cachets"  for  taking  medical  powders  will  have 
a  ready  idea  of  this  preparation.)  These  little  puddings  are 
cooked  with  leban  or  some  other  sauce,  making  a  kind  of  substan- 
tial soup. 

Mah'ske,  of  which  there  are  no  end  of  varieties,  is  made  by 
cooking  a  mixture  of  rice  and  small  pieces  of  meat  in  various 
leaves  (such  as  vine  leaves  and  cabbage)  or  in  hoUowed-out 
kussas  (small  vegetable  marrows),  tomatoes,  or  t.^'g  fruit. 

Mujeddereh  is  a  kind  of  pottage  of  lentils  mixed  with  rice  or 
burghul,  and  is  a  favorite  all  over  the  country.  It  is  very  sus- 
taining. Some  similar  preparation  to  this  "red  pottage"  may 
have  been  that  which  tempted  Esau's  hungry  eye.''' 

Kushkeso,  made  of  eggs,  flour,  and  water,  well-mixed  and 
rolled  by  the  fingers  either  into  small  balls  or  into  fine  rolled 
fragments  like  rice  grains,  is  much  eaten  by  itself  and  with 
meat. 

The  above  are  a  few  specimens  of  what  is  done  in  the  more 
solid  form  of  food,  but  it  is  perhaps  in  the  direction  of  "sweets" 
that  the  Arab  specially  fancies  himself.  The  eastern  does  not 
outgrow  his  love  of  sweets  with  his  childhood's  years,  and  honey 
and  dibbs  (a  kind  of  syrup  from  grapes),  sugar-coated  and  burned 
almonds,  crystallized  apricots,  and  pistachio-nuts  imbedded  in 

*'Gen.  25:  29,  30. 
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sugar,  are  widely  used.  Of  the  more  specially  Arabic  prepara- 
tions we  may  mention  baklaweh,  an  elaborate  preparation  of 
thin  flaked  pastry  in  many  layers,  with  nuts,  sugar,  and  honey 
between  ;  knafeh,  made  of  long  twisted  strands  of  a  form  of 
semolena  paste  like  vermicelli,  mixed  with  sugar  and  other 
ingredients;  and  halaweh  (the  commonest  of  all),  a  kind  of  oil- 
cake made  of  sugar,  sesame  oil,  raisins,  etc.,  thoroughly  mixed 
in  a  heated  caldron  and  poured  into  a  mold.  It  is  then  sold  by 
weight  and  very  much  takes  the  place  of  butter  or  molasses  with 
us  as  an  accompaniment  of  bread. 

As  regards  drinks,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  here  of  "Arabic 
coffee,"  nor  need  I  dwell  on  the  liquorice  water,  sweetened  rose 
water,  and  the  lemonade  sold  by  the  water  sellers  at  every 
frequented  corner.  Wine  is,  of  course,  by  all  but  the  strict 
Moslem,  extensively  made  and  consumed.  The  Jews  especially 
make  large  quantities,  for  with  them  the  drinking  of  wine  at 
stated  times  is  a  religious  duty.  Except  in  the  Jewish  "  colo- 
nies" and  one  or  two  European  centers  where  modern  meth- 
ods of  viniculture,  wine  manufacture,  and  storage  are  now 
introduced,  the  wine  of  the  country  —  vin  ordinaire — is  of 
poor  quality,  and,  the  percentage  of  alcohol  being  very  low, 
it  readily  turns  acid  and  is,  it  may  be  added,  scarcely  at  all 
intoxicating.  A  common  spirit- — the  local  arrak — is  distilled, 
which  is  both  intoxicating  and  semi-poisonous ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  among  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  drunkenness  is  not  com- 
mon. Those  who  do  "take  to  drink"  generally  have  resort  to 
imported  spirits  or  wines. 

With  regard  to  water,  the  Arab  has  great  ideas  regarding  its 
varying  properties,  and  springs  all  over  the  country  are  famous 
for  their  extreme  virtues.  A  native  will  send  any  distance  to 
obtain  the  water  of  any  particular  spring,''3  and  to  drink  the  pure 
water  from  many  a  source  is  to  obtain  a  sure  road  to  health. 
The  oriental  credits  the  water  of  a  spring  which  we  would  drink 
with  thankfulness  for  the  absence  of  evil  as  having  active  princi- 
ples of  good  in  it,  and  indeed,  on  the  whole,  I  may  say  that  the 
more  really  pure  the  water  (and  therefore  free  from  all  possible 

»3  2  Sam.  23: 15. 
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medicinal  virtues) ,  the  more  it  will  be  credited  with  health- 
giving  properties.  Thus  lately  a  Jericho  man  solemnly  informed 
me  that  to  drink  plenty  of  the  water  of  Elijah's  fountain  {^Ain  es 
Sultan)  was  a  sure  road  to  continual  good  health.  And  here  it 
should  be  added  that  certainly  in  many  cases  the  tradition  is 
due  to  the  sacred  character  of  the  spring.'-*  Elijah's  fountain, 
Jacob's  well,  and  most  of  the  wells  and  cisterns  in  Moslem  sanc- 
tuaries, including  the  filthy  water  of  Beer  Zimzitn  at  Mecca,  all 
have  these  magic  properties  ascribed  to  them  on  account  of 
their  sacred  associations.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  the 
oriental  has  a  far  finer  perception  of  various  waters  than  most  of 
us :  he  will  detect  a  soft  [hafeef)  water  from  a  hard  one  at  once,  and 
too  he  is,  I  think,  actually  more  susceptible  to  changes  in  his  water 
supply,  for  I  have  known  natives  very  much  more  upset  by  a 
change  from,  say,  cistern  water  to  hard  spring  water  than  any 
western  I  have  met.  But  then  probably  the  eastern  drinks 
very  much  more  freely  —  of  water  :  he  always  has  it  by  his  pil- 
low at  night.'s  There  are  many  actual  medicinal  springs  about 
the  country,  especially  in  various  parts  of  the  Jordan  valley, 
which  are  rightly  credited  with  therapeutic  uses  in  rheumatism 
and  other  diseases. 

In  conclusion  it  comes  in  not  inaptly  with  the  subject  to 
call  attention  to  the  oriental's  extreme  love  of  all  kinds  of  per- 
fumes. This  is  much  illustrated  in  the  Bible,  especially  in 
Canticles.  A  little  sprig  of  rue  or  mint  on  the  hair  or  in  the 
hand,  rose  water  freely  on  the  person,  on  the  floors,  and  in  the 
drinks,  incense  to  burn  in  the  churches  or  in  rooms  — all  these  are 
ancient  customs.  As  regards  the  stronger  perfumes,  those  from 
the  West  have  largely  replaced  the  simpler  and  more  ancient. 
Musk  is  an  ancient  favorite  with  many.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  smells  are  much  disliked  and  even  feared.  The  smell  of 
oil  in  cooking  is  thought  to  be  very  bad  in  some  diseases,  and 
certainly  it  is  bad  enough,  but  even  the  pleasant  odor  of  roast- 
ing coffee  is  thought  by  some  to  be  very  dangerous  to  those  ill 
of  smallpox. 

**See  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  Quarterly  Statement,  1897. 
'5 1  Sam.  26:  12. 
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One  who  studies  the  Old  Testament  sympathetically  accord- 
ing to  modern  methods  can  say,  sincerely  and  cordially,  that  the 
outlook  for  a  more  rational  interpretation  of  that  great  literature 
is  exceedingly  hopeful.  When,  however,  we  seek  to  give  a 
reasoned  justification  of  this  statement,  we  find  that  our  embar- 
rassment springs,  not  from  the  poverty  of  our  material,  but 
rather  from  the  richness  of  our  resources.  As  we  shall  see,  the 
biblical  criticism  which  has  come  to  increased  efificiency  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  which  many  have  feared  as  a 
destructive  force,  has  multiplied  our  material  largely,  and  has 
given  to  things  that  seemed  to  be  small  a  great  and  abiding 
significance.  In  one  short  essay  we  can  simply  touch  the  fringe 
of  this  great  subject,  but  we  can  at  least  attempt  to  handle  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  critical  movement  and 
the  direction  along  which  it  has  run  its  course. 

I. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  not  been,  as  many  imagine, 
limited  to  the  "present  and  practical,"  and,  indeed,  real  science 
does  not  acknowledge  these  misleading  labels  and  arbitrary 
divisions ;  hence  large  areas  have  been  added  to  this,  as  well  as 
to  other  spheres  of  knowledge  and  realms  of  research.  There 
are  people,  with  considerable  pretensions  to  culture,  who  think 
that  it  is  a  stupid,  short-sighted  policy  to  spend  so  much  of  one's 
time  over  languages  that  are  called  "dead"  and  over  literatures 
that  arose  in  the  distant  past.  From  that  point  of  view  it  may 
:seem  somewhat  perplexing  that  precisely  in  the  last  century, 
which  we  knew  to  be  so  living  and  modern,  many  able  men  have 
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spent  their  strength  and  skill  in  bringing  to  light  languages  and 
literatures  which  were  supposed  to  be,  not  only  dead,  but  doomed 
to  everlasting  forgetfulness.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  life  of 
man  has  during  the  last  hundred  years  been  widened  in  many 
directions  ;  if  the  century  was  an  age  of  specialisms,  it  was  not 
itself  narrow  or  special,  but  rather  a  movement  of  large  universal 
range.  We  cannot  now  discuss  the  full  significance  of  this  fact, 
but,  confining  our  attention  to  the  particular  subject  in  hand,  we 
venture  to  say  that  languages  which  continue  to  live  and  exact 
a  powerful  influence  in  spite  of  our  laziness  and  prejudice  can 
hardly  with  correctness  be  counted  among  the  dead  things. 
Indeed,  is  anything  dead  in  God's  great  world  except  the  man 
who  fails  to  respond  to  the  inspiring  influences  which  stream  to 
us  from  so  many  quarters  ?  Our  divisions  are  superficial  and 
our  labels  confusing.  If  it  is  a  scientific  business  to  dig  up  a 
fossil  and  show  its  place  in  the  scale  of  being,  it  is  surely  a  gain 
to  science  to  unearth  a  language  which  enables  men  to  write  a 
new  chapter  in  the  history  of  humanity.  Whatever,  then,  may 
be  our  own  particular  pursuit,  we  should  be  thankful  that  some 
are  allured  into  special  paths  of  investigation  which  have  no 
attraction  for  us,  and  we  should  recognize  that  they  as  well  as 
ourselves  are  helping  to  complete  the  grand  scheme  of  things. 
The  man  of  largest  culture  would  today  hesitate  to  appropriate 
Lord  Bacon's  words,  "  I  have  taken  all  knowledge  to  be  my 
province ; "  but  even  if  we  are  called  to  work  in  a  limited  depart- 
ment, we  can  attempt  to  pursue  our  special  work  in  a  large, 
liberal  spirit. 

As  to  the  Hebrew  language,  the  character  of  Old  Testament 
studies  during  the  past  century  has  been  such  as  to  render  it 
more  than  ever  necessary  that  those  who  would  form  a  first-hand 
judgment  upon  the  historical,  literary,  and  theological  problems 
which  are  now  forced  upon  us  should  have  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  original  tongue.  There  is  no  need  to  regret  this,  or 
to  apologize  for  it;  the  "Semitic  revival"  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  been  remarkable,  and  cannot  be  ignored ;  it  has 
brought  with  it  increased  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  spirit 
of  the  particular  group  of  languages  to  which  Hebrew  belongs, 
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SO  that  the  claim  can  now  be  made  with  all  seriousness  that  as  a 
mental  discipline  and  means  of  culture  the  study  of  these 
languages  is  not  to  be  despised.  The  labors  of  great  gram- 
marians and  lexicographers  have  made  available,  not  only  a 
wealth  of  material,  but  also  such  illuminating  principles  that  a 
really  scientific  method  is  possible.  We  are  not  shut  up  to  a 
dreary  collection  of  details,  but  may  take  a  comprehensive  view 
of  one  of  the  great  creations  of  the  human  mind.  A  really 
great  language  shows  how  a  particular  people  looked  out  upon 
life  and  viewed  the  varied  things  with  which  men  have  to  deal ; 
to  pass  over  into  a  different  family  of  languages  and  appreciate  the 
modes  of  thought  of  a  people  whose  genus  was  so  different  from 
that  of  the  western  mind  requires  an  effort  that  must  be  benefi- 
cial to  those  who  make  it  scientifically  and  sympathetically. 

We  might  go  back  to  the  Greek  school  of  early  Christian 
interpreters  and  find  indications  of  striving  after  a  scientific 
method ;  or  we  might  point  to  slight  and  sporadic  manifesta- 
tions of  the  critical  spirit  before  the  Reformation ;  but  in  a  brief 
review  it  is  both  appropriate  and  advantageous  to  confine  our 
statements  to  the  century  which  has  just  reached  its  close. 
Speaking  broadly,  we  may  say  that  a  great  movement  in  Old 
Testament  criticism  has  run  its  course  within  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  that  in  recent  years  vigorous  efforts  have  been 
made  in  applying  and  popularizing  the  results  thus  gained.  We 
must,  then,  dismiss  in  one  short  sentence  what  is  worthy  of  an 
elaborate  discussion  by  saying  that  the  Reformation  gave  the 
impulse  and  the  nineteenth  century  worked  out  the  method. 
The  result  is  that,  while  changes  have  been  brought  about,  and 
new  interpretations  given  which  can  be  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  any  man  of  average  intelligence,  a  technical  science 
has  also  been  developed  which  demands,  like  every  other 
science,  real,  patient,  and  continuous  study.  The  complicated 
processes  of  such  a  science  are  not  fit  subjects  for  pulpit  exposi- 
tion, but  they  lie  back  of  the  preacher's  work  as  a  valid  science 
lies  behind  every  real  art.  The  artist  must  know  anatomy, 
though  he  never  paints  a  skeleton,  but  sets  before  us  the  fair 
human   form   clothed   in   graceful   drapery.      The   doctor  must 
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have  studied  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  and  other  sciences, 
but  he  does  not  visit  the  sickroom  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing 
on  the  structure  of  the  body  or  the  functions  of  its  organs.  In 
like  manner  the  work  of  the  preacher  will  be  more  effective  if 
behind  his  intelligent  teaching  and  passionate  appeals  there  lies 
careful  consecutive  work  upon  the  literature  which,  as  a  rule, 
forms  the  basis  of  his  discourse.  Further,  many  men  who  find 
their  vocation  in  the  Christian  ministry  have,  in  addition  to  the 
pastor's  sympathy  and  the  preacher's  popular  gifts,  a  real  scien- 
tific interest ;  and,  without  undervaluing  excursions  into  other 
realms  of  knowledge,  we  may  rejoice  that  there  is  a  prospect 
that  this  side  of  their  mental  life  may  find  some  measure  of 
satisfaction  in  the  sphere  of  theology  and  biblical  criticism. 

The  more  one  makes  an  effort  to  realize  how  much  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  contributed  to  make  possible  a  real  under- 
standing of  this  ancient  people  and  its  sacred  literature,  the 
more  is  this  thought  forced  upon  us  that  the  greatest  tribute  to 
the  power  and  significance  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  immense 
and  varied  work  that  has  been  lavished  upon  it.  It  would  be  a 
most  hopeless  thing  to  regard  all  this  toil  as  the  outcome  of 
skepticism  and  vanity,  a  huge  specimen  of  perverse  ingenuity 
and  misdirected  effort.  Contributions  have  been  made  by 
scholars  in  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  and  from  all  shades 
of  Christianity  and  Judaism  ;  many  men  have  worked  from  intel- 
ligible and  valid  principles  of  historical  and  literary  study;  they 
have  checked  or  confirmed  each  other's  results ;  and,  as  a  whole, 
we  may  claim  that  they  have  been  inspired  by  love  of  the  truth. 
This  movement  has  not  been  exempt  from  the  rule  that  no  great 
thing  comes  to  humanity  or  the  church  without  struggle  and 
agony;  not  without  pain  have  men  cast  off  traditions  that  had 
been  woven  into  their  very  life ;  not  without  sorrowful  conflict 
have  they  sought  to  make  sure  that  in  setting  aside  outworn 
forms  of  thought  no  vital  truth  should  be  lost.  When  a  man 
once  gains  even  a  glimpse  of  what  this  noble  army  of  workers, 
not  lacking  in  martyrs,  has  accomplished,  he  sees  that  by  its 
very  nature  it  must  remain  to  the  great  crowd  "an  unconsidered 
miracle,"  but  none  the  less  it  is  to  the  special  student  a  magnificent 
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tribute  to  the  unexhausted  and  inexhaustible  spiritual  influence 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

11. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  applied  to  the  history  and  to  the 
documents  of  the  Hebrew  people  its  own  magic  word,  a  word 
potent  in  so  many  departments  —  "evolution."  The  thought 
represented  by  that  popular  word  has  been  found  to  have  real 
meaning  in  our  investigations  regarding  the  religious  life  and 
theological  beliefs  of  Israel.  To  admit  that  is  one  thing — and 
it  is  often  admitted  in  a  half-hearted,  superficial  way  ;  to  realize 
and  assimilate  it  is  a  different  thing  that,  here  as  elsewhere, 
implies  a  living  process.  Men  are  glad  to  find  one  keyword 
which  seems  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  the  world,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  condemn  too  harshly  such  gladness  as  it  reflects,  if  even 
in  a  crude  way,  the  desire  to  realize  the  unity  of  things  and  to 
express  the  living  principle  which  lies  behind  all  life.  We 
cordially  confess  that,  when  construed  in  a  living,  intelligent 
manner,  the  word."  evolution  "  has  been  found  full  of  helpful  sug- 
gestions, and  has  embraced  many  elements  of  living  truth  ;  but 
we  are  not  prepared  to  make  a  fetish  of  it,  or  to  recognize  it  as  an 
exhaustive  and  final  word.  Our  Puritan  forefathers  had  another 
word  which  to  them  was  quite  as  important  and  equally  dear — 
the  word  "election."  That,  too,  was  a  great  word,  speaking  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  living  God,  who  orders  the  world  in  wis- 
dom and  judges  the  nations  in  righteousness.  They  also  were 
severely  logical  and  pressed  their  favorite  word  with  inexorable 
consistency,  and  sacrificed,  in  theory  at  least,  aspects  of  the 
truth  which  we  are  compelled  to  make  prominent.  Modern 
criticism  places  us  in  a  position  to  realize  how  in  this  particular 
case  the  truths  expressed  in  words  apparently  so  opposite  can 
be  gathered  up  into  a  fuller  conception  of  that  divine  life  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  processes  of  human  development,  as  in  the 
career  of  a  comparatively  insignificant  people  we  find  such  true  and 
growing  revelation  of  the  God  in  whom  "we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being."  Speaking  from  personal  experience,  the  present 
writer  can  say  that  when  the  history  and  literature  of  Israel 
are  construed  in  the  most  radical  fashion  that  can  be  justified 
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by  a  really  scientific  procedure,  the  impression  is  deepened 
that  the  very  process  which  brings  out  the  evolution  most  clearly 
shows  at  the  same  time  the  reality  of  the  election.  If  we  admit 
that  the  Jews  of  later  days  in  handling  the  history  of  their  past 
carried  into  ancient  times  the  forms  of  their  own  day,  we  must 
admit  also  that  their  treatment  of  this  history  was  ideally  true, 
and  the  most  unsparing  criticism  justifies  it  to  this  extent  that, 
unless  we  are  skeptical  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and 
find  no  divine  meaning  at  all  in  the  world,  we  must  confess  that 
these  people  were  called  of  God  to  a  great  religious  vocation, 
and  have  filled  with  some  degree  of  faithfulness  a  God-given 
mission,  A  learned  divine  once  denounced  the  modern  recon- 
struction of  this  history  as  involving  a  very  terrible  thing, 
namely  that  which  he  styles,  in  a  dangerously  smart  phrase,  "the 
inspiration  of  repainting  history."  This  church  dignitary  was 
not  a  specialist  in  Old  Testament  studies,  and  had  his  philosophic 
insight  been  equal  to  his  learning  in  other  directions,  he  might 
have  known  that  there  is  no  painting  which  is  not  to  some  extent 
repainting ;  no  artist  paints  a  picture  of  the  past  without  being 
deeply  influenced  by  the  forms  of  his  own  time  as  well  as  by 
the  peculiarities  of  his  individual  life.  If  that  is  true  today, 
when  we  have  succeeded  so  largely  in  developing  the  "historical 
sense,"  and  when  we  make  such  strenuous,  conscious  efforts  after 
a  proper  perspective,  how  much  more  true  was  it  in  ancient  times, 
when  men  did  not  draw  so  clearly  the  distinction  between  fact 
and  fiction,  history  and  poetry !  Then  as  to  "  inspiration,"  that 
pertains  to  the  spirit  and  not  to  the  mere  outward  form,  and  we 
may  gratefully  remember  that,  if  it  is  really  present,  no  criticism 
can  destroy  it,  for  criticism,  which  simply  means  intelligent 
study,  is  an  attempt  to  find  the  eternal  spirit  embodied  in  these 
ancient  forms. 

III. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  briefly  the  mediating  nature  of 
criticism.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  what  has  been  properly 
called  mediating  or  apologetic  criticism.  There  has,  of  course, 
been  such  a  thing  as  consciously  mediating  criticism  undertaken 
in  the  spirit  of  compromise,  and  seeking  to  select  the  best  from 
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conflicting  views.  There  has  also  been,  especially  of  late,  popu- 
lar apologetics  in  this  department.  This  follows  the  path  of 
least  resistance  and  seeks  to  rob  biblical  criticism  of  the  terror 
that  it  awakens  in  timid  souls,  by  presenting  the  results  which 
are  most  attractive  and  which  can  be  most  easily  assimilated. 
We  are  not  now  discussing  these  more  or  less  legitimate  forms 
of  activity,  but  maintain  that  pure  criticism,  considered  as  a 
large  impersonal  movement  prompted  by  the  scientific  interest 
apart  from  the  peculiarities  of  particular  critics,  has  been  a  great 
mediating  force.  We  must  try,  then,  briefly  to  indicate  the 
scope  and  meaning  of  this  statement. 

First  as  to  the  whole  book,  or  collection  of  books.  If  we 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  broadly  of  the  opinions  of  men, 
and  neglect  the  special  case  of  those  who  were  gifted  with 
insight  and  were  the  pioneers  of  literary  criticism,  we  may  say 
that  in  the  eighteenth  century  two  irreconcilable  views  confront 
each  other  and  engage  in  rude  conflict.  The  rationalistic  view 
regarded  the  Old  Testament  as  consisting  of  worthless  fables  and 
legends,  unreliable  histories,  and  a  few  fine  pieces  of  poetry  or 
oratory.  If  the  book  had  any  value  at  all,  it  was  because  it 
did  occasionally  clothe  in  picturesque  forms  the  commonplace 
conventional  morality  which  was  declared  to  be  as  old  as  crea- 
tion. Over  against  this  stood  the  strictly  orthodox  view  of  a 
sacred  document,  each  word  of  which  was  inspired,  and  whose 
chief  value  was  in  the  evidence  for  the  supernatural  to  be  drawn 
from  detailed  predictions  of  future  events,  especially  in  the  cir- 
cumstantial descriptions  of  the  Messiah  and  his  work  given  cen- 
turies before  his  appearance.  The  Old  Testament  was  the  New 
Testament  in  type  ;  the  external  things  were  different,  but  the 
internal  things  the  same ;  or  that  which  was  implicit  in  the  Old 
was  explicit  in  the  New.  This  was  certainly  superior  to  the 
rationalistic  view,  as  the  positive  construction,  even  if  imperfect, 
is  better  than  mere  negation ;  and  the  orthodox  dogma  did  at 
least  recognize  the  organic  connection  between  the  old  and  the 
new.  Criticism,  pursuing  its  steady  course,  has  not  completely 
justified  either  of  these  opposing  views,  but  has  enabled  us  to 
recognize,  in  a  way  not  possible  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  truth 
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that  was  in  both  of  them.  On  the  one  side,  it  has  proved  that 
these  ancient  records  are  not  histories,  in  the  modern  sense  of 
that  term,  but  that  they  contain  valuable  material  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  important  chapter  in  the  life  of  the  ancient  world  ; 
it  has  furnished  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  limited  yet 
varied  literary  forms  through  which  prophets  and  poets  appeal  to 
us ;  and  as  physical  science  turns  to  highest  uses  apparently 
worthless  things,  so  biblical  criticism  has  rescued  for  the  student 
of  religions  as  well  as  for  the  preacher  treasures  which  keen- 
minded  men  had  consigned  too  hastily  to  the  rubbish  heap.  On 
the  other  side,  criticism  has  fully  recognized  the  organic  con- 
nection between  Christianity  and  Judaism,  but  it  has  not  favored 
the  crude  theory  of  verbal  inspiration,  and  has  treated  with  scant 
courtesy  the  mechanical  view  of  types ;  it  has  not  found  the 
favorite  phrase  "implicit  and  explicit"  able  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  situation.  Instead  of  a  book  containing  all  Christian  dogmas 
in  mysterious  forms,  it  gives  us  a  study  of  real  development, 
from  a  simple  beginning,  through  the  action  and  reaction  of 
many  living  forces ;  it  is  a  complex  drama,  in  which,  in  what  it 
falls  short  of  as  well  as  in  what  it  achieves,  the  past  stretches 
out  pathetic  pleading  hands  for  the  great  gift  of  God  that  is  still 
to  be  revealed. 

The  same  mediating  influence  may  be  traced  in  exegesis, 
that  is,  in  the  explanation  of  particular  passages  or  texts  ;  there 
was  a  rude  opposition  between  a  vulgar  literalism  and  an  extrava- 
gant allegorical  interpretation,  and  this  could  only  be  harmon- 
ized by  a  historical  method  which  recognized  the  principle  of 
development,  and  by  a  real  literary  interpretation  which  is  able 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  passionate  oratory  of  the  prophets  and 
the  varying  moods  of  the  poets.  It  is  said  to  be  one  danger  of 
the  present  method  that  it  is  so  microscopic,  that  it  subjects 
every  word  and  phrase  to  such  minute  critical  examination.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  danger  if  the  detailed  research  is  not  illuminated 
and  guided  by  general  principles  which  bring  the  smallest  part 
into  vital  relation  with  the  whole.  The  microscope  is  not  a  dan- 
gerous instrument,  in  biology  or  biblical  criticism,  if  it  is  used 
intelligently.     Until  this  new  method  was  wrought  out,  literalism 
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and  allegorism  had  to  fight  a  battle  in  which  neither  side  could 
understand  the  other.  The  contrast  and  contradiction  could  only 
be  solved  by  a  principle  that  had  not  then  been  clearly  grasped. 
There  will  always  remain  "the  personal  equation;"  the  matter- 
of-fact  or  the  quick  poetic  disposition  will,  here  as  elsewhere, 
continue  to  exert  an  influence;  but,  in  general,  we  may  say  that 
the  fanciful  fashion  of  tearing  biblical  phrases  from  their  context 
and  making  them  say  something  that  the  original  writer  never 
dreamed  of  is  more  unjustifiable  than  ever,  because  in  most  cases 
there  is  a  fair  chance  of  getting  at  the  principle  embodied  in  the 
history,  prophecy,  or  song  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  apply  it 
powerfully  to  our  modern  life.  The  allegorical  method  no  doubt 
had  its  uses  in  enabling  some  of  the  great  ancient  thinkers  to 
solve  the  exegetical  problems  of  their  own  age,  but  in  its  best 
days  it  was  liable  in  weak  hands  to  run  into  the  wildest  extrav- 
agances, and  it  is  disappointing  to  find  the  editor  of  a  leading 
English  religious  journal  defending  the  allegorical  method  and 
disclaiming  "obscurantism"  at  the  same  time.  The  minister 
who  is  prepared  to  give  some  real  study  to  his  preparatory  work 
is  not  now  shut  up  to  a  false  literalism  or  an  absurd  allegory. 
He  may  learn  how  the  great  religious  thinkers  of  the  Hebrew 
race  looked  out  upon  life,  and  fought  its  battle  in  such  a  spirit 
that  their  words  inspire  and  strengthen  us. 

IV. 

It  is  not  possible  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  results  of 
such  long  and  varied  toil,  but  we  may  briefly  mention  two  lines 
of  special  importance :  first,  the  solution  of  the  Pentateuch 
problem ;  and,  secondly,  the  restoration  of  the  prophet.  In 
connection  with  the  books  which  are  associated  with  the  name 
of  Moses  there  are,  no  doubt,  still  many  questions  remaining, 
and  much  room  for  the  investigation  of  historical  problems ;  but 
unless  biblical  criticism  is  a  delusion,  and  the  work  of  a  century 
utterly  in  vain,  the  main  lines  of  this  subject  have  been  correctly 
marked  out,  and  the  books  which  have  caused  so  much  trouble 
to  earnest  students  have  ceased  to  be  merely  a  perplexing 
puzzle,  and  have   become  a  rich  treasury  for  the  historian  and 
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student  of  religions,  as  well  as  for  the  preacher.  The  clever 
people  who  say  smart  things  about  "the  mistakes  of  Moses"  or 
declare  that  the  Old  Testament  is  "  the  millstone  of  Christianity  " 
do  not  frighten  us  now ;  they  are  only  playing  on  the  surface  of 
things,  and  have  not  grasped  the  real  nature  of  the  problem, 
as  it  presents  itself  to  reverent,  serious  students.  When  the 
different  sections  of  these  ancient  books  are  studied  in  their 
proper  order,  they  reveal  to  us  the  different  stages  of  a  living 
process,  that  process  which  must  always  be  interesting  and 
instructive,  because  it  concerns  the  highest  life,  namely,  the 
growth  of  a  great  nation  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  righteous- 
ness. 

Further,  careful  study  has  restored  the  prophet  to  his  proper 
place  by  showing  that  he  was  preeminently  a  preacher  whose 
message  was  addressed  to  his  own  age,  and  that  this  has  become 
a  perennial  message  by  the  very  power  that  made  it  so  approp- 
riate and  searching  at  the  time  —  the  power  of  insight  into 
moral  principles,  faithfulness  to  fact,  and  loyalty  to  God.  If  it 
is  true  that  this  view  of  the  prophet  was  never  completely  lost, 
and  that  the  Puritans  of  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago, 
engaged  in  similar  battles,  appreciated  it  more  by  reason  of 
practical  sympathy  than  historical  learning,  it  is  also  true  that 
the  teaching  given  to  young  people  on  this  subject  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  left  the  i  mpression  that  the  prophet  was  mainly 
concerned  with  predicting  the  distant  future,  and  that  he  was 
specially  created  to  fill  a  prominent  place  in  a  system  of  apolo- 
getics. The  great  prophets  stand  before  us  now  more  noble  and 
inspiring  than  ever  before.  We  know  how  they  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  false,  time-serving,  conventional  prophets  ;  how 
in  their  own  day  they  bore  the  cross,  as  they  preached  the 
righteousness  of  God  and  predicted  doom  for  the  wilfully  wicked; 
how  they  constantly  looked  forward  to  that  great  day  which  by 
God's  mercy  often  seems  so  near  to  the  eye  of  faith,  to  that 
kingdom  which  is  ever  coming,  but  is  never  completely  revealed 
or  fully  realized.  We  can  understand,  as  we  listen  to  their 
denunciation  of  shams  and  their  plea  for  a  purer  humanitarianism 
or    a    nobler    civic    righteousness,    how    the    modern    scientist. 
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discontented  with  orthodox  dogmas,  could  find  in  these  preachers 
of  righteousness  the  highest  form  of  religious  life ;  but,  much 
as  we  reverence  the  prophets  of  Israel,  we  cannot  think  that 
they  reached  finality  in  religious  teaching ;  their  glory  is  rather 
that  they  prepared  the  way  for  a  fuller  revelation. 

V. 

What,  then,  remains  after  all  this  shaking  ?  What  does 
biblical  science  hand  over  to  the  twentieth  century? 

1 .  A  great  literature  which  has  grown  rather  than  shrunk  under 
the  fires  of  criticism.  Instead  of  books  written  by  a  few  men, 
we  have  a  great  literature  into  which  a  numberless  host  of  living 
souls  have  poured  their  noblest  thoughts  and  purest  aspirations. 
In  the  main,  and  for  the  great  body  of  general  readers,  this  book 
belongs  to  what  is  called  the  "literature  of  power;"  that  is,  its 
chief  service  is  in  keeping  alive  great  religious  ideas,  and  inspir- 
ing men  in  their  struggle,  not  only  with  evil,  but  also  with 
prosaic  fact  and  dead  routine.  Even  from  this  point  of  view  the 
book  has  become  larger  rather  than  smaller.  The  idea  of  reve- 
lation, somewhat  mechanically  concerned,  had  pressed  into  the 
background  the  thought  of  a  literature  which  mirrors  the  life  of 
man  and  reflects  the  guidance  of  God.  Recently  the  idea  of 
literature  has  been  emphasized,  and,  instead  of  looking  on  every 
page  for  the  same  few  dogmas,  we  seek  in  the  varied  literary 
forms  for  manifestations  of  the  life  of  men  who  are  eager  in  the 
search  for  truth  and  God.  These  two  ideas  must  be  reconciled 
by  the  recognition  that  it  is  through  the  life  of  man  thus  reflected 
or  embodied  that  the  divine  revelation  comes  to  us.  Without 
lessening  the  spiritual  power,  science  has  shown  how  to  the  spe- 
cial student  it  may  also  be  a  book  of  instruction  and  contribute 
its  share  to  the  history  of  the  past. 

2.  Hence  there  remains  an  important  series  of  documents  for 
those  who  wish  to  know  how  Christianity  grew  out  of  Judaism, 
and  in  what  way  the  religion  which  we  now  love  and  seek  to  live 
has  its  roots  in  experiences  so  different  and  distant.  How  did 
there  come  forth  from  such  an  intensely  national  religion  a  faith 
that  is  purely  spiritual  and  knows  no  distinction  of  clan  or  race  ? 
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That  must  always  be  an  interesting  problem,  and  it  has  lost  none 
of  its  importance.  It  is  a  startling  change  when  out  of  the  heart 
of  narrow  Judaism  there  springs  a  religion  spiritual  in  its  nature 
and  universal  in  its  range.  This,  we  shall  see,  was  not  so  sud- 
den as  it  seems ;  not  without  long,  slow,  gradual  preparation 
involving  much  discipline  of  national  life  and  individual  experi- 
ence. This  leads  us  to  take  a  scholarly  interest  in  books  not 
included  in  the  Jewish  canon,  and  it  shows  us  that  there  are  no 
"silent  centuries,"  but  that  we  must  take  a  larger  view  of  this 
history,  if  we  are  to  understand  the  glorious  saying  that  God,  who 
in  sundry  times  and  divers  manners  spoke  in  times  past  to  the 
fathers  by  the  prophets,  has  in  these  last  days  spoken  to  us  by 
his  son. 

3.  A  great  book  for  the  preacher  still  remains,  with  its  his- 
torical pictures,  varied  biographies,  and  sacred  poems.  Certain 
parts  of  the  book  were  lost  to  the  preacher,  for  a  while ;  that  is, 
to  the  preacher  who  possessed  something  of  the  scientific  spirit 
and  was  troubled  with  an  "  exegetical  conscience."  The  old 
view  was  lost,  and  the  new  one  not  fully  appropriated ;  a  transi- 
tional period  always  has  its  difficulties.  But  many  have  now 
worked  themselves  through  into  a  position  where  they  can  do 
justice  to  the  demands  of  science  without  being  unfaithful  to  the 
practical  needs  of  religion.  From  the  point  of  view  of  concrete, 
picturesque,  powerful  preaching,  it  is  most  important  that  the 
Old  Testament  should  not  be  neglected  in  the  pulpit.  In  recent 
years,  as  the  effect  of  influences  coming  from  various  directions, 
the  social  side  of  the  religious  life  has  been  emphasized.  With  this, 
of  course,  a  true  individualism  and  a  deeper  view  of  the  personal 
life  must  be  combined ;  but  the  individualism  cannot  be  restored 
in  precisely  the  old  form  ;  the  preacher  must  now  insist  upon 
the  relationship  of  man  to  man ;  religion  must  be  a  force  inspir- 
ing social  purity  and  civic  righteousness.  Here  the  prophets 
and  teachers  of  Israel  are  near  to  us,  though  they  seem  so  far 
away;  their  message  was  in  the  main  to  society,  and  it  is  a 
message  that  we  can  adapt  to  our  own  day.  This  needs  wisdom 
as  well  as  courage,  intelligence  as  well  as  fervor ;  but  it  is  a 
high  task  worthy  of  the  true  preacher  who  honors  God  and  is 
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sympathetic  toward  men.  If  we  will  base  ourselves  upon  that 
which  is  best  in  the  past,  if  we  will  use  wisely  the  results  of  all  this 
painful,  conscientious  toil,  then  in  the  new  century  the  Old  Tes- 
tament need  be  neither  a  sealed  book  nor  a  neglected  book,  but 
may  take,  more  and  more,  its  rightful  place  as  one  of  God's 
ministering  servants,  bringing  light,  joy,  and  peace  to  many 
struggling  souls. 


E  iWetritatiott. 


Luke  7 :  34.    "The  Son  of  man  is  come  eating  and  drinking." 

Christ  seems  here  in  a  word  to  suggest  a  liberty  of  action  as  yet 
uncomprehended,  and  a  side  of  mission  work  as  yet  unclaimed. 

The  naturalness  of  all  ordinary  social  life  belonging  to  God, 
rather  than  leading  away,  or  only  permitted  by  him ;  the  obliteration 
of  the  words  "secular"  and  "religious,"  and  the  substitution  for  them 
of  "direct  "and  "indirect;"  the  breadth  and  beauty  of  a  life  so  rich  in 
vitality  and  truthfulness  that  it  claimed  all  normal  desires  for  itself — 
all  these  are  suggested  in  Christ's  statement  of  himself:  "The  Son  of 
man  came  eating  and  drinking." 

Luke  10:40.  "'Lord,  bid  her  [Mary]  therefore  that  she  help 
me;'  and  the  Lord  answered,  *.  .  .  .  but  one  thing  is  needful.'" 

Martha's  extreme  busy-ness  had  not  been  rebuked  by  Jesus,  For 
the  activity  with  her  was  not,  in  truth,  direct  neglect  of  spiritual  privi- 
leges for  temporal  comforts,  but,  instead,  solicitous  care  for  creature 
comforts  was  to  her  the  measure  of  personal  devotion  and  spiritual 
interest.  Had  she  done  her  work  silently,  Jesus  therefore  would  not 
have  spoken. 

But  when  her  form  of  service  became,  not  only  the  demonstration 
of  her  own  devotion,  but  the  measure  or  test  of  another's,  Jesus  gently 
reminded  her  that  only  one  thing  was  needful  —  love  to  him. 


IDEALISM    AND    OPPORTUNISM    IN    JESUS' 
TEACHING. 

A   STUDY   OF    MATT.  5:17-20. 


By  Dean   A.  Walker, 
Auburndale,  Mass. 


Looking  at  certain  passages  in  the  gospels,  men  have  said 
that  Jesus  was  an  unpractical  enthusiast.  To  follow  literally  his 
teaching,  "  If  any  man  would  go  to  law  with  thee,  and  take  away 
thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also,"  would  be  to  put  the 
honest  and  industrious  at  the  mercy  of  blackmailers  and  thieves. 
Looking  at  other  passages,  men  have  said  that  Jesus  was  too 
effeminate  to  serve  as  the  type  of  ideal  manhood.  The  perfect 
man  must  have  a  proper  sense  of  his  own  dignity  and  a  reason- 
able degree  of  combativeness,  enough  at  least  for  self-defense ; 
but  Jesus'  teaching  of  non-resistance  to  evildoers  is  conducive  to 
weakness  of  character,  and  the  attempt  to  realize  the  teaching 
would  again  be  to  put  the  quiet  and  peaceable  part  of  society  at 
the  mercy  of  the  lawless  element.  A  peace-at-any-price  man 
commands  little  respect,  and  such  maxims  are  acceptable  only 
as  a  hyperbolic  emphasis  of  ideals  intended  to  be  approached, 
but  not  to  be  actually  realized. 

Again,  Jesus  has  been  charged  with  inconsistency.  In  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  we  find  him  declaring  that  whosoever 
shall  break  one  of  the  least  of  the  Mosaic  commandments  shall 
be  called  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  almost  in  the  next 
sentence  he  is  found  abrogating  important  provisions  of  that 
code,  the  "eye  for  an  eye"  and  the  "tooth  for  a  tooth"  and  the 
"hate  your  enemies."  Now  he  is  saying,  "Resist  not  him  that 
is  evil,  but  whosoever  smiteth  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also,"  and  now  he  declares  that  "one  jot  or  one 
tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law  [and  that  law  included 
the  lex  talionis\  till  all  things  be  accomplished." 
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In  the  one  class  of  passages  we  have  beautiful  ethical  ideals 
set  for  us  to  strive  after ;  in  the  other  we  seem  to  be  tied  down 
to  an  ancient  code,  the  rigid  observance  of  whose  often  barba- 
rous details  would  bind  society  to  the  past  in  a  way  prohibitive 
of  all  ethical  progress.  If  Jesus  was  not  a  mere  man  subject  to 
inconsistencies  like  ourselves,  an  insoluble  mixture  of  idealism 
and  opportunism,  we  must  find  somewhere  the  middle  ground 
on  which  the  two  teachings  can  be  harmonized  to  furnish  for 
ordinary  men  a  practical  working  rule  of  life ;  or,  if  we  cannot 
find  a  reasonable  synthesis  of  the  two,  we  must  suppose  Jesus 
intended  them  to  be  consecutive,  and  must  look  for  some  point  in 
time  when  the  old  law  of  retaliation  is  to  be  laid  aside  and  the 
principle  of  non-resistance  be  put  in  practice. 

Jesus  apparently  had  seen  in  his  disciples  an  inclination  to 
think  that  this  point  had  already  been  reached,  and  he  cautioned 
them  against  it.  "Think  not  that  I  came  to  destroy  the  law  or 
the  prophets.  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil."  If  the 
disciples  hoped  for  a  new  order  of  things  in  which  there  should 
be  no  longer  any  restraints  of  law,  they  must  look  for  it  only 
when  all  the  law  has  been  fulfilled.  It  is  to  Je!sus'  idea  of  fulfil- 
ment, then,  that  we  must  look  to  know  when  the  old  system  is 
to  end  and  the  new  begin,  or  to  find  the  desired  synthesis  of  the 
two  systems,  the  reconciliation  of  Jesus  the  idealist  with  Jesus 
the  opportunist  in  the  one  character,  at  the  same  time  ideal  and 
practical,  enthusiastic,  yet  thoroughly  sane  in  his  teachings  and 
safe  for  us  to  follow. 

What,  then,  did  Jesus  mean  by  the  fulfilment  of  law  ?  Evi- 
dently he  did  not  mean  that  the  old  regime  of  law  was  to  con- 
tinue till  the  machinery  of  government  had  reached  such 
perfection  that  every  infringement  of  law  would  be  met  by  its 
due  and  exact  measure  of  retaliation,  of  eye  for  eye  and  tooth 
for  tooth,  till  everybody  should  at  length  be  perfectly  satisfied. 
Such  a  condition  is  psychologically  most  improbable,  for  rarely 
is  the  victim  of  punishment  satisfied  that  his  punishment  is  just 
in  kind  and  degree,  and  it  is  almost  beyond  hope  that  the  science 
and  art  of  penology  will  ever  reach  such  a  degree  of  nicety 
and  skill  as  perfectly  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  justice. 
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By  fulfilment  of  the  law  Jesus  must  have  meant  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  purpose.  Even  primitive  codes  of  law,  crude 
and  barbarous  as  they  appear  in  the  light  of  more  civilized  times, 
have  for  their  motive,  in  common  with  more  refined  codes,  the 
preservation  of  society.  This  was  not  the  conscious  motive  of 
the  avenger  of  blood,  but  it  was  the  unconscious  motive  of 
society  through  which  divine  Providence  worked  out  its  plan  in 
the  evolution  of  the  race.  The  immediate  agent,  the  avenger  of 
blood,  is  conscious  only  of  a  personal  motive,  revenge,  or  only 
dimly,  if  at  all,  of  the  social  motive. 

For  every  occupation  or  act  there  are  two  motives,  the  per- 
sonal and  the  social  or  institutional.  Both  may  be  equally  pres- 
ent to  the  consciousness  of  the  individual,  or  one  of  them  may 
predominate  to  the  obscuring  of  the  other.  The  minister's  per- 
sonal motive  is  to  earn  a  living,  his  institutional  motive  is  to 
build  up  the  kingdom  of  God.  Animated  only  by  the  personal 
motive,  he  becomes  a  mere  place-hunter  and  time-server,  but, 
moved  supremely  by  the  institutional  motive,  he,  like  Paul, 
counts  all  personal  advantages  but  lost  for  the  joy  of  the  minis- 
try. The  sexton  wants  to  earn  a  living,  but  under  a  strong 
institutional  motive  he  would  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  on  a  hum- 
ble salary  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  than  to  hold  the  most  lucra- 
tive partnership  in  the  tents  of  wickedness.  The  shoemaker's 
social  motive  is  that  men  need  shoes.  The  playwright  ^nd 
actor,  and  even  the  saloonkeeper,  can  plead  that  they  are  filling 
some  want  of  society.  The  tramp  alone  makes  no  profession  of 
service  to  the  community. 

In  primitive  society  the  personal  motives,  the  passions, 
appetites,  and  instincts,  must  be  relied  on  as  in  animals  to  pre- 
serve the  race  till  its  latent  ethical  forces  grow  strong  enough  to 
take  their  place,  till  the  social  motives  come  to  consciousness  in 
the  individual.  The  order  of  evolution  in  the  conscious  motive 
of  penology  is  first  revenge,  then  self-preservation,  then  the  pres- 
ervation of  society  against  the  criminal  classes,  and  finally  the 
reformation  of  the  criminal  for  his  own  sake  and  for  society. 

In  Jesus'  teachings  on  the  perpetual  validity  of  the  law  "till 
all  be  fulfilled"  there  is  a  clear  recognition  of  these  principles. 
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The  primitive  law,  whether  legislative  or  merely  consuetudinal, 
had  a  purpose  of  supreme  importance,  the  preservation  of  society, 
and  never  can  the  instrument  of  that  purpose  be  laid  aside  till 
some  new  force  is  available  to  do  its  work.  But  when  the  new 
force  is  ready,  the  old  may  be  laid  aside  ;  nay,  must  be  laid 
aside,  for  its  further  use  then  becomes  immoral.  The  law, 
"Whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man's  hand  shall  his 
blood  be  shed,"  holds  good  only  until  its  purpose  can  be  ade- 
quately accomplished  by  imprisonment.  Thereafter  capital 
punishment  itself  becomes  murder. 

But  the  force  that  Jesus  counted  on  eventually  to  fulfil  the 
purpose  of  law  is  the  moral  force  of  love  in  its  various  aspects 
of  pity,  compassion,  condescension,  and  philanthropy.  How 
love  works  its  way  into  the  office  of  law  for  the  preservation  of 
society  is  seen  when  the  opening  of  a  children's  playground  and 
the  introduction  of  decent  sanitary  conditions  in  Five  Points 
and  Mulberry  Bend  make  it  possible  for  one  policeman  to  keep 
better  order  than  three  could  formerly  do.  More  and  more  as 
love  becomes  effective  may  law  be  laid  aside.  But  in  the  trans- 
ition from  one  agency  to  the  other  no  part  of  society  can 
safely  go  far  ahead  of  the  rest  in  the  practice  of  non-resistance. 
Society,  like  an  army  on  the  march  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  must  keep  well  together,  and  the  new  base  of  operations 
must  be  well  se-cured  before  the  old  is  abandoned.  Law  cannot 
be  suspended  till  love  is  firmly  in  control. 

The  teaching  has  a  wide  range  of  practical  applications. 
The  conditions  of  life  under  which  men  find  themselves  con- 
stitute a  law  of  their  being.  War  is  a  survival  of  primitive  con- 
ditions of  fear  and  distrust  and  tribal  narrowness  of  view.  But 
can  we  abolish  war  today  ?  Not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  it  till  we  can 
effectually  apply  some  other  force  to  do  war's  necessary  work. 
But  whenever  the  same  ends  can  be  reached  by  diplomacy, 
courtesy,  patience,  fair  play,  and  the  application  of  the  golden 
rule,  war  is  criminal  and  its  authors  are  to  be  condemned. 
Competition  is  the  modern  law  of  business,  and  the  honest 
business-man  finds  himself  under  such  pressure  of  competition 
as  makes  sharp  practices,  not  to  say  dishonesty,  seem  essential 
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to  success.  Conscientious  scruples  are  a  handicap  to  him  in  the 
race.  The  few  unscrupulous  ones  set  the  pace,  and  the  many 
honest  ones  feel  compelled  against  their  will  to  meet  sharp 
practices  on  their  own  ground.  Young  men  beginning  business 
see  much  to  make  them  question  whether  honesty  is  still  the 
best  policy,  as  it  used  to  be.  The  honest  majority  pass  laws 
under  cover  of  which  to  checkmate  the  more  unscrupulous,  but 
with  only  partial  success.  What  shall  the  honest  man  do  ?  For 
the  man  of  mere  average  ability  to  try  to  stand  alone  in  living 
up  to  his  ideals  would  be  to  commit  mercantile  suicide.  He 
might  as  well  give  up  his  business  at  once,  but  to  do  so  is  to  fail 
to  meet  his  obligations  to  those  dependent  on  him. 

To  such  a  one  coming  to  Jesus  to  learn  what  he  ought  to  do 
Jesus  would  say,  if  he  saw  the  man  was  lacking  in  ideals:  "Go, 
sell  out  your  business,  give  the  proceeds  to  the  poor,  and  come 
follow  me."  But  if  he  saw  the  man  already  given  in  heart  to 
the  ideal,  he  would  probably  give  him  this  common-sense 
advice:  "Competition  as  the  present  law  of  business  has  a 
purpose  of  great  importance  to  fulfil  in  human  society.  Not 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  this  competition  may  you  relax  till  that  pur- 
pose is  fulfilled.  Should  you  in  defiance  of  this  law  try  to  put  in 
practice  at  once  the  extreme  ideals  of  honesty,  you  will  not 
merely  be  called  least  in  the  kingdom  of  business,  you  will 
actually  find  yourself  to  be  out  of  it  altogether.  Yet  you  do 
well  to  lean  hard  toward  your  ideals.  Is  there  not,  then,  a  small 
margin  of  your  present  success,  won  by  sharp  practices,  that 
you  could  safely  sacrifice  without  losing  your  footing  in  business  ? 
By  dealing  a  little  more  leniently  with  your  competitors,  when 
you  have  the  advantage  of  them,  you  can  help  to  create  a  con- 
dition in  which  the  honest  among  them  can  more  easily  effect 
their  ideals,  you  will  relieve  some  of  the  pressure  that  the 
unscrupulous  allege  as  their  excuse,  and  by  so  much  you  will 
help  to  refute  those  who  say  that  a  man  cannot  succeed  in 
business  without  cheating." 

The  hope  of  salvation  from  sin  for  the  business  world  lies, 
not  in  the  honest  man's  going  out  of  business,  but  in  his  remain- 
ing in  it  and,  while  yet  under  the  law  of  its  conditions,  devoting 
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to  God,  in  the  old  Hebrew  sense  of  giving  up  to  destruction  for 
God's  sake,  that  margin  of  material  success  that  comes  by  sharp 
practices  over  and  above  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  sur- 
vival. In  this  margin,  so  consecrated  to  God,  lies  the  possibility 
of  the  accumulation  by  small  increments  of  the  moral  forces 
that  shall  in  time  fulfil  the  purpose  of  the  present  law  of  competi- 
tion. In  this  margin  lies  the  possibility  of  a  visible  difference, 
too  seldom  realized  today,  between  the  man  of  the  world  and 
the  professed  disciple  of  Christ. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Christ  sometimes  calls  for  sacrifice 
far  beyond  this  margin,  the  sacrifice  of  a  man's  entire  business, 
his  health,  even  his  life,  and  the  welfare  of  wife  and  children. 
But  such  a  call  is  as  exceptional  in  the  average  Christian's  duty 
as  similar  sacrifices  for  the  nation's  welfare  are  exceptional  in 
the  civic  life.  From  the  average  man  under  average  conditions 
Christ  asks  only  a  calm  and  conscientious  following  of  a  sane 
middle  course,  free  from  the  fanaticism  that  would  ignore  the 
inherited  conditions  of  life,  yet  ennobled  by  an  enthusiasm  for 
ideals  and  made  effective  by  a  firm  and  persistent  leaning  toward 
them  that  will  in  time  accomplish  the  substitution  of  love  for  craft 
in  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  law. 


A  NEW  ANALOGY  FOR  RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE. 


By  Frank  N.  Riale,  Ph.D., 
Cleveland,  O. 


If  new  occasions  teach  new  duties,  much  more  surely  do  new 
analogies  enforce  old  truth.  Professor  James,  of  Harvard,  says  : 
"There  is  nothing  the  world  needs  so  much  today  as  new  anal- 
ogies, for  the  old  ones  are  worn  so  threadbare  they  have  well- 
nigh  worn  our  lives  out." 

We  have  had  "the  story  which  has  transformed  the  world" 
clothed  again  and  again  in  new  modes  of  expression.  First  it 
was  metaphysical  law  in  the  spiritual  world,  as  when  Augustine, 
Anselm,  and  Athanasius  made  the  world  feel  the  Logos  was 
the  fulfilment  of  the  most  flawless  logic.  Then  came  the  mathe- 
matical law  in  the  spiritual  world,  in  the  times  of  Spinoza  and 
Newton,  when  it  seems  as  if  everybody  was  feeling  that  the  uni- 
verse was  but  a  mathematical  formula,  with  men  and  women  as  its 
most  unknown  quantities.  The  process  of  redemption  seemed 
so  purposeful  in  every  detail  that  nothing  could  be  added  to  or 
taken  from  it  without  marring  its  heavenly  perfectness.  Follow- 
ing this  came  the  teleological  law  in  the  spiritual  world,  in  those 
golden  days  of  the  "evidences  of  Christianity"  in  which  Butler 
left  his  immortal  "  Analogy,"  the  high-water  mark  of  rethinking 
the  divine  thought  in  terms  of  the  divine  purpose.  Last  and 
most  inspiring  of  all  came  that  ftatural  law  in  which  Drummond 
summed  up  the  entire  spiritual  world  with  a  charm  that  robbed 
evolution  of  all  its  earlier  terrors. 

But  even  this  mode  of  expression  is  losing  its  efficiency,  and 
the  Christian  world  is  in  need  of  still  another  analogy  through 
which  spiritual  law  may  be  understood. 

This  we  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  discovering.  Psychic  law 
in  the  spiritual  world  (unless  all  signs  fail)  is  the  new  channel 
of  interpretation  through  which  man  may  better  know  his  God. 
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Space  will  permit  of  only  a  hint  of  the  way  in  which  the 
truths  of  Christian  experience  may  be  illustrated  by  the  new 
analogy.  One  phase  of  this  psychic  life  in  which  the  great 
parallel  is  most  marked  is  that  known  as  hypnosis  —  the  power 
by  which  one  is  "clothed  upon"  by  another  with  a  power  far 
surpassing  that  which  he  hitherto  possessed. 

The  three  fundamental  facts  underlying  this  transformation 
are  the  very  ones  essential  to  the  great  spiritual  transformation 
that  is  wrought  by  Him  who  is  the  great  transformer  of  the 
heart. 

The  first  condition  essential  to  the  hypnotic  state  is  complete 
passivity  to  the  will  of  the  one  who  is  to  bring  the  great  trans- 
formation about.  The  second  is  that  under  the  "spell"  of  the 
operator  there  is  opened  up  a  new  realm  of  possibilities  that 
the  "subject"  never  dreamed  he  possessed.  Normally  he  might 
not  be  able  to  sing  or  have  any  power  of  eloquent  speech.  Yet 
in  the  new  state  he  can  be  made  to  sing  and  speak  with  aston- 
ishing success.  Besides,  the  physical  powers  are  often  increased 
many  fold.  And,  what  is  stranger  still,  there  often  seems  devel- 
oped a  new  sense,  by  which  time  and  space  are  seemingly  elimi- 
nated, and  the  subject  sees  things  afar  off,  and  tells  of  unknown 
things  long  past.  The  third  element  entering  into  the  hypnotic 
change  is  that  whenever  one  has  been  brought  under  the  hyp- 
notic power  of  another  there  is  developed  a  craving  for  such 
being  "  clothed  upon,"  which  becomes  stronger  with  each  renewal 
of  the  influence.  In  the  end  the  subject  becomes  so  weakened 
in  will  that  he  must  live  under  the  will  of  another,  if  he  would 
find  life  endurable. 

"Conversion,"  "a  change  of  heart,"  "the  new  birth,"  the 
greatest  fact  with  which  life  has  to  reckon,  finds  its  fullest 
expression  along  lines  surprisingly  parallel  to  those  of  hypnosis. 
A  better  analogy  can  hardly  be  found  in  all  the  realm  of 
experience  than  just  this  to  make  clear  to  the  inexperienced 
the  change,  the  conditions,  and  the  results  of  the  spiritual 
change. 

Conversion  demands,  first  of  all,  a  full  surrender  to  the  ever- 
living  Christ.     We  give  up  all.     We  dare  hold  back  710  part  of 
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our  life.  When  "all  is  laid  upon  the  altar,"  and  we  become  "a 
living  sacrifice,"  willing  to  become  "dead  to  self,"  then,  and  only 
then,  do  we  become  new  creatures  under  the  "spell"  of  Jesus 
Christ.  We  awaken  into  such  a  newness  of  life  that  old  things 
have  passed  away  and  all  things  have  become  new.  We  are 
impelled  to  say  with  Paul :  "I  live — yet  it  is  not  I — it  is  Christ 
living  in  me." 

The  second  factor  in  the  analogy  is  that  a  new  world  of 
possibilities  is  opened  up  by  this  awakening.  As  Professor 
Starbuck  has  put  it,  "in  conversion  new  areas  of  brain  cells, 
hitherto  lying  dormant,  seem  to  be  brought  into  activity," 
and  we  are  in  a  world  of  possibilities,  of  which  the  old  world 
was  but  the  dimmest  shadow.  Then  it  is  that  one  grows  pos- 
sessed of  a  power  of  seeing  good  and  doing  good ;  a  power  of 
living,  suffering,  dying  for  others  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  a 
joy  unspeakable.  If  we  had  a  thousand  lives  to  give,  they  would 
gladly  be  given  up.  It  seems  as  if  there  were  no  limit  to  our 
possibilities.  "We  can  do  all  things  through  the  Christ  that 
strengthenth." 

Under  this  touch  of  Jesus  we  feel  we  are  forever  at  o?ie  with 
God. 

The  last  fact  of  the  religious  awakening  which  is  paralleled 
in  the  hypnotic  experience  is  that  when  the  spell  is  broken  we 
are  of  all  men  most  miserable.  When  once  we  have  tasted  the 
heavenly  vision,  we  feel  that  a  life  that  has  broken  with  Him 
who  gave  it  is  unendurable.  Life  becomes  a  living  death  till  the 
restoration  is  brought  about.  To  live  once  in  the  life  eternal, 
which  Christ  alone  can  give,  is  to  make  one  know  with  undoubt- 
ing  assurance  that  such  was  heaven's  highest  and  holiest  purpose 
for  the  race. 

Thus  to  the  three  great  facts  of  Christian  experience  —  sur- 
render to  Jesus  Christ,  the  consequent  new  awakening  of  power, 
and  the  awfulness  of  breaking  the  "spell"  which  comes  from  the 
heavenly  abiding  —  the  experience  of  hypnotism  furnishes  sug- 
gestive analogies.  Yet  they  are  but  analogies,  and,  as  Aristotle 
says,  "no  analogy  walks  on  all  four  feet."  To  those  who  think 
of  hypnosis  only  as  it  is  associated  with  charlatans  this  analogy 
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will  be  of  no  help  ;  yet  if  the  apostle,  using  a  hardly  less  danger- 
rous  analogy,  bids  the  believer  not  to  be  "drunk  with  wine, 
wherein  is  excess,  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit, "  quite  as 
strikingly  can  it  be  said :  Be  not  hypnotized  by  the  hypnotist, 
wherein  is  excess ;  but  be  ye  brought  under  the  Spirit  power  of 
Jesus,  which  alone  can  make  us  realize  God  with  us. 


SUGGESTIONS   FOR  THE  QUESTIONS  OF  A  SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL  CATECHISM. 


VIII.     THE    KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

1.  What  is  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 

2.  When  and  by  whom  was  it  founded  ? 

3.  What  are  the  conditions  of  entering  it  ? 

4.  What  are  its  laws  ? 

5.  Who  are  its  members  ? 

6.  How  is  it  established  in  the  individual  ? 

7.  By  what  means  is  it  extended  ? 

8.  How  is  it  established  in  human  society  ? 

9.  How  is  it  related  to  organized  human  governments  ? 
10.  When  will  it  be  perfected  on  earth  ? 

A.  E.  Dunning. 
Boston,  Mass. 

1.  In  what  ways  did  Jesus  use  the  term  "kingdom  of  God"  ? 

2.  What  did  Jesus  mean  by  a  present  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  ? 

3.  How  did  the  Jews  of  Jesus'  day  use  the  term  "kingdom  of  God"  ? 

4.  What  Old  Testament  thought  of  the  kingdom  of  God  did  Jesus  fulfil  ? 

5.  Did  Jesus  organize  the  members  of  his  kingdom  ? 

6.  How  did  the  "church"  of  the  apostles  dififer  from  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 

7.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 

8.  What  is  the  place  of  Jesus  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 

9.  What  is  the  ideal  of  the  kingdom  of  God  for  the  individual  ? 

ID.  What  is  the  ideal  of  the  kingdom  of  God  for  society? 

George  H.  Gilbert. 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

1.  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  described 
in  the  New  Testament  ? 

2.  When  did  it  begin  ? 

3.  How  is  it  proper  for  us  still  to  pray,  as  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "The 
kingdom  come  "  ? 

4.  What  are  the  conditions  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 

5.  What  are  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 

6.  What  responsibilities  rest  upon  the  members  of  the  kingdom  ? 

7.  In  what  relation  does  a  subject  of  the  kingdom  stand  to  the  King  ? 

8.  What  relations  do  different  churches  and  denominations  and  races  sus- 
tain to  the  kingdom  and  to  each  other  as  members  of  the  kingdom  ? 
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9.    What  is  to  be  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  ? 
10.    What  are  the  means  of  extending  the  kingdom  ? 

Alfred  Williams  Anthony. 
Cobb  Divinity  School. 

1.  Give  a  history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  conception  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  found  in  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  What  were  the  views  of  the  Jews  of  Jesus'  day  as  to  the  kingdom  of 
God? 

3.  What  was  Jesus'  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  wherein  did  it 
differ  from  the  Old  Testament  conception  and  from  current  conceptions  ? 

4.  Why  did  Jesus  adopt  this  conception  of  a  kingdom  and  adhere  to  it 
instead  of  some  other  conception,  say,  the  republic  of  God  ? 

5.  What,  according  to  Jesus,  constitutes  membership  in  the  kingdom  of 
God? 

6.  What,  according  to  Jesus,  are  the  conditions  of  entrance  ?  Define 
each. 

7.  Give  a  true  and  comprehensive  definition  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as 
conceived  and  expounded  by  Jesus. 

8.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  petition 
for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  has  precedence  of  all  other 
petitions  in  the  prayer  that  God's  children  are  daily  to  pray  ? 

9.  To  what  extent  has  the  kingdom  of  God  "come"  in  the  world  today, 
and  what  prospect  is  there  that  it  will  spread  over  the  world  and  include 
the  mass  of  humanity  in  its  pale  ? 

10.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  you  have  thus  explained 
it  ?  If  not,  why  are  you  not  ?  If  you  are,  what  are  you  doing  to  bring 
your  fellow-men  into  that  kingdom,  and  so  to  answer  the  prayer  which 
you  habitually  offer  to  God  ? 

Gross  Alexander. 
Vanderbilt  University. 

a.   the  old  testament. 

1.  What  was  the  primitive  Hebrew  idea  of  "the  kingdom  ;"  or,  who  were 
its  subjects  ? 

2.  What  was  the  resulting  Godward  doctrine  ;  or,  what  was  the  citizen's 
duty  to  his  king  ? 

3.  What  was  the  manward  aspect  of  the  teaching ;  or,  who  was  the 
Hebrew's  neighbor. 

4.  Consequently,  what  was  the  citizen's  relation  to  the  world  at  large ;  or, 
what  was  Israel's  function  as  a  nation  ? 

5.  What  was  the  later  Hebrew  conception  of  the  kingdom's  extent  and 
duties  ? 

6.  Was  this  ever  realized  in  Hebrew  thought,  life,  and  practice*;  or,  was 
Jesus'  teaching  a  necessity  ? 
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B.     THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

7.  What  was  Christ's  teaching  of  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  ? 

8.  What  was  his  teaching  of  the  character  and  citizenship  of  the  kingdom  ? 

9.  Is  "the  church"  the  same  as  "the  kingdom"  ? 

10.    What  is  Christ's  own  relation  to  the  kingdom  (a)  according  to  himself ; 
{b)  according  to  Paul  ? 


Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 


Meadville  Theological  Seminary. 


•ANCILLA  DOMINI"  (THE  ANNUNCIATION). -Dante  G.\briel  RossETn 


CHRIST'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  MALICIOUS  ACCUSATIONS. 

We  have  received  from  one  of  our  readers  a  question  as  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  in  his  article  "Are  the  Ethics  of 
Jesus  Practicable  ?  "  which  is  as  follows  :  "  I  doubt  whether  there  is  an 
instance  on  record  in  which  he  (Christ)  defended  himself  against  false 
or  malicious  accusations."  Our  subscriber  asks  :  "  In  the  light  of  such 
a  statement,  how  would  Dr.  Abbott  deal  with  Matt.  12  124-29;  John 
5  :  16  ff.;  John  7  :  20-23;  John  8  :  48-50;  John  18  :  22,  23?"  We  sub- 
mitted this  question  to  Dr.  Abbott, and  have  received  the  following  reply: 

"The  question  which  is  here  put  involves  both  an  interpretation  of 
the  passages  cited  and  a  consideration  of  the  principle  involved  in  my 
statement:  'I  doubt  whether  there  is  an  instance  on  record  in  which 
he  (Christ)  defended  himself  against  false  or  malicious  accusations.' 

"Perhaps  that  statement  should  have  been  more  fully  explained, 
but  in  so  brief  an  article  statements  that  would  be  capable  of  elabora- 
tion, and  perhaps  require  it  for  accuracy,  must  necessarily  be  made 
with  great  brevity.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  Jesus  Christ  con- 
sidered himself  estopped  from  saying  anything  because  what  he  said 
would  serve  as  a  defense  against  criticisms  leveled  at  himself,  but  that 
he  never  spoke  with  the  apparent  purpose  of  thus  defending  himself 
against  such  criticisms.  The  reader  of  the  passages  to  which  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  Biblical  World  refers  will  probably  give  to  them 
somewhat  different  interpretations,  according  to  his  point  of  view. 
To  me  it  seems  that  in  all  the  instances  quoted,  and  in  some  others 
of  an  analogous  character,  Jesus  simply  takes  the  criticism  as  a  text  for 
popular  instruction  respecting  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  or  answers 
the  questions  addressed  to  him  by  critics  because  his  refusal  to  answer 
would  be  considered  by  the  general  audience  as  inability  to  do  so,  and 
therefore  as  an  indication  of  the  falsity  of  his  position. 

"In  other  words,  Christ's  spirit  seems  to  me  to  have  been  that  of 
ignoring  himself  and  his  own  reputation  absolutely  and  entirely,  and 
using  the  criticisms  upon  him  only  as  an  occasion  for  rendering  spir- 
itual service  to  others  by  his  teaching.  Of  this  spirit  striking  illustra- 
tions are  afforded  by  Matt.  11:16-19  and  John  18:33-37.  The 
passages  which  your  correspondent  cites  seem  to  me  to  be  essentially 
of  the  same  spirit  and  character.  Lyman  Abbott." 
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By  Theodore   F.  Wright,  D.D., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


In  the  Semitic  Collection  of  Harvard  University  there  is  a  remark- 
able piece  of  sculpture  in  relief  showing  several  symbols.  It  is  about 
one  foot  high  and  half  as  broad,  of  limestone.  By  its  previous  pos- 
sessor it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  of  Christian  origin,  and  is  so 
labeled,  but  this  may  be  questioned.  Indeed,  Rev.  R.  St.  John  Tyrrwhit, 
speaking  of  the  moon,  which  is  the  most  prominent  symbol  here, 
declares : 

The  moon  does  not  appear  in  Aringhi's  Index  of  Christian  Symbols,  nor 
does  the  present  writer  know  of  her  being  used  as  a  Christian  emblem  until 
the  sixth  century.* 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  moon  was  then  introduced  into  scenes 
of  the  crucifixion  to  indicate  the  darkness,  and  in  no  other  way.  This 
would  be  evidence  against  the  Christian  classifi- 
cation of  this  figure,  but  it  requires  further 
study  of  a  positive  kind. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  figure  rests  upon  the 
moon,  that  its  head  is  given  the  appearance  of  a 
star,  and  that  the  feet  show  the  symbols  of  the 
fish  and  sheep. 

The  woman  clothed  with  the  sun  and  with 
the  moon  under  her  feet  (Rev.  12:1)  may  have 
come  to  mind  when  a  Christian  looked  upon  it 
for  the  first  time,  but  there  is  really  no  resem- 
blance. It  is  true  that  the  fish  and  lamb  are 
Christian  symbols,  but  they  are  not  exclusively 
Christian. 

The  worship  of  Astarte  (Ashtoreth  in  the  Old  Testament)  is  a  great 
subject,  which  need  not  be  entered  upon  at  length  in  order  to  show 
that  this  figure  bears  evidence  of  being  related  to  the  worship  of  that 
deity. 

'  Article  "  Moon  "  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities. 
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A  few  extracts  from  the  article  "Ashtoreth"  in  Hastings'  Bible 
Dictionary  will  give  important  data  compiled  by  Professor  S.  R. 
Driver : 

Ishtar  of  Babylon  is  addressed  in  a  hymn  as  producer  of  verdure,  lady  of 
mankind,  begettress  of  all,  mother  Ishtar.'  ....  Ishtar  is  also  identified 
with  the  planet  Venus.^  ....  Ashtart  appears  to  have  been  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  female  figure,  somewhat  short  in  stature,  usually  naked,  with 
rounded  limbs,  the  hands  supporting  the  breasts.  In  figures  given  by  Perrot 
and  Chipiez  the  right  hand  supports  the  breast,  while  the  left  is  extended 
downward.*  ....  In  some  localities  Ashtart  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  the  moon-goddess.  Thus  Lucian,  speaking  of  the  temple  at  Sidon,  says : 
"As  they  say,  it  is  Astarte's ;  but  I  consider  Astarte  to  be  the  moon."s  .... 
Ashtart  then  was  the  link  connecting  Ishtar  with  Aphrodite  and  with  Venus. 
She  became  the  personification  of  the  all-pervading,  living  force  of  nature.* 

This  connection  of  names,  Ashtart,  Astarte,  Aphrodite,  Venus,  may 
be  extended  to  include  the  "Queen  of  Heaven"  of  Jer.  7:18  and 
44  :  17-19,  in  regard  to  which  W.  A.  Wright  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary 
may  be  quoted  : 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  "  Queen  of  Heaven  "  is  the  moon,  wor- 
shiped as  Ashtaroth  or  Astarte The  Babylonian  Venus  was  also  styled 

the  "Queen  of  Heaven."  Layard  identifies  the  second  deity,  Hera,  with 
Astarte,  Mylitta,  or  Venus,  and  with  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  says  :  "  The 
planet  which  bore  her  name  was  sacred  to  her,  and  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures 
a  star  was  placed  upon  her  head"  {Nineveh,  Vol.  II,  pp.  454-7).  It  is  so 
difficult  to  separate  the  worship  of  the  moon-goddess  from  that  of  the  planet 
Venus  in  the  Assyrian  mythology,  when  introduced  among  the  western  nations, 
that  the  two  are  frequently  confused.^ 

Gesenius  says  that  the  Queen  of  Heaven  is  either  the  moon  or 
Astarte,  that  is,  the  planet  Venus  (article  inDb?J). 

Giesebrecht^  makes  a  more  cautious  comment  upon  Jer.  7:18: 

A  sure  identification  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  with  an  Assyrian-Babylonian 
deity  is  so  far  not  reached. 

It  may  never  be  reached  because  of  the  inevitable  modification  of 
cults  as  they  migrate  from  people  to  people ;  and  Sayce'  in  his  sweeping 
way  is  near  the  truth  in  saying  that  "  in  the  West  Ishtar  became  Ash- 
toreth, and  Ashtoreth  was  the  goddess  of  the  moon." 

The  place  or  places  east  of  the  Jordan  called  in  the  Old  Testament 

^  Bible  Dictionary,  Vol.  I,  p.  169a.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  171a. 

"i  Ibid.,  p.  169a.  T  Bible  Dictionary,  Vol.  II,  p.  981^. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  I'job.  ^Jeremiah  (Gottingen,  1894),  p.  48. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  xiob.  ^  Hibbert  Lectures  0/1887,  p.  255. 
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Ashtaroth  (Deut.  1:4;  Josh.  9:10;  12:4;  13:12,31)  and  Ashteroth 
Karnaira  (Gen.  14:  5)  may  now  be  the  Tell  Ashtara  described  in  Mer- 
rill's East  of  the  Jordan  (p.  328)  and  Schumacher's  Across  the  Jordan 
(p.  209).  The  name  points  to  the  goddess,  and  it  is  possible  that  Dr. 
Merrill,  from  whose  collection  the  figure  in  question  came,  may  have 
found  it  in  that  vicinity.  Indeed,  he  says  that  he  found  east  of  Jordan 
"a  head  with  rays  in  which  the  rays  taper  to  points  "  (p.  41). 

As  to  the  fish  and  sheep  symbols  it  may  be  sufficient  to  cite  Rob- 
ertson Smith's  Religion  of  the  Semites: 

In  Deut.  7  :  13  the  produce  of  the  flock  is  called  the  "ashtaroth  of  the 
sheep  " — an  antique  expression  that  must  have  a  religious  origin.  The  sheep- 
Aphrodite  was  especially  worshiped  in  Cyprus,  where  her  annual  sacrifice  was 
a  sheep Sheep  and  goats  are  the  flocks  appropriate  to  eastern  Pales- 
tine, while  kine  are  more  suitable  to  Phoenicia.  Thus  in  one  place  we  may 
expect  to  find  a  sheep-Astarte  and  in  another  a  cow-goddess." 

The  Astarte  of  the  northern  Semites  is  a  goddess  of  flocks,  whose  symbol 
and  sacred  animal  is  the  cow  or,  among  the  sheep-raising  tribes,  the  ewe." 

The  sheep-Astarte  seems  to  have  had  its  original  home  in  Canaan.  It  is 
impossible  to  explain  Deut.  7:13  except  by  admitting  that  Astarte  in  one  of 
her  types  had  originally  the  form  of  a  sheep,  just  as  in  other  types  she  was  a 
dove  or  fish." 

Fish  are  known  to  have  been  sacred  to  Astarte.'^ 

In  view  of  these  statements  we  are  led  to  see  here  Astarte  with  the 
symbols  of  the  moon,  the  planet,  the  sheep,  and  the  fish. 

The  inscription  is  ©EEAHAPE  IIANTON,  slightly  compressed  at 
the  end  from  lack  of  space.  The  word  Otta  is  apparently  a  barbarous 
form  of  Qua,  "  divine."  The  last  word  is  undoubtedly  Travrwv,  "of  all." 
The  middle  word  reminds  one  at  once  of  the  Latin  parens,  and  is  prob- 
ably to  be  referred  to  the  Hebrew  THB,  a  root  which  runs  through  the 
Indo-European  tongues  as  in  Greek  ^tpw  and  ^dpo^,  Latin  fero  and 
porto,  English  "bear."  The  Greek  of  Palestinian  inscriptions  is 
always  defective,  being  used  by  Hebrews.  The  meaning  thus  given, 
"  Divine  Producer  of  All,"  is  applicable  to  Astarte  or  to  Ishtar, 
"begettress  of  all,"  as  the  hymn  above  quoted  calls  her. 

'°P.  292.  "Pp.336.  '•?.  456.  '3  p.  458. 


CONSTRUCTIVE    STUDIES    IN    THE    PRIESTLY    ELE- 
MENT IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


By  William   R.   Harper, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 

V.       THE    LAWS    AND    USAGES    CONCERNING    THE    PRIEST,    CONSIDERED 

COMPARATIVELY. 

§  52.  To  Speak  of  the  History  of  Worship,  as  It  is  Presented  in  the 
Old  Testament,  is  to  take  for  granted  (1)  that  there  were  periods,  (2) 
that  these  periods  differed  from  each  other  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  (3)  that  there  was  either  growth  or  decay,  or  perhaps  both.  The 
brief  survey,  just  finished,  distinguished  three  such  periods,  each  with 
its  peculiar  characteristics,  and  presented  what  seemed  to  be  a  striking 
case  of  development,  /'.  e.,  growth  from  a  lower  and  less  complicated 
form  of  worship  to  one  higher  and  more  complicated.  These  periods 
were  called  early,  middle,  and  later. 

§  53.  Each  Period  Had  a  Lawbook  or  Code  of  Legislation  Peculiar  to 
Itself,  viz.:  (i)  the  Covenant  Code  (§14,  (3))  for  the  early  period, 
(2)  the  Deuteronomic  Code  (§27)  for  the  middle  period,  and  (3)  the 
Levitical  Code  (§43)  for  the  later  period.  Injunctions  concerning 
nearly  every  topic  relating  to  worship  are  found  in  each  of  these  codes. 
These  injunctions  are  sometimes  couched  in  language  almost  the  same ; 
in  other  cases  there  are  to  be  noted  differences  (additions  or  varia- 
tions) of  an  important  character  ;  in  still  other  cases  they  are  quite 
contradictory.  These  differences,  it  is  clear,  exist  because  through 
succeeding  centuries  the  people  {a)  changed  their  place  of  abode, 
e.  g.,  from  the  desert  to  Canaan,  from  Canaan  to  Babylon,  and  back 
again  ;  {b)  changed  also  their  form  of  life,  passing  from  the  nomadic  to 
the  agricultural,  and  from  the  agricultural  to  the  more  centralized  or  city 
life  ;  {c)  changed  their  form  of  government,  passing  from  a  tribal  form 
to  the  monarchical,  and  from  that  to  a  theocratic  or  hierarchical  form; 
{d)  came  into  contact  with  different  nations,  from  whom  much  was 
learned,  e.  g.,  the  Canaanites,  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  the 
Persians,  and  the  Greeks  ;  {e)  were  given  great  leaders,  lawgivers,  kings, 
and  prophets,  through  whom,  from  time  to  time,  new  and  better  ideas 
of  God  and  worship  were  taught. 
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Now,  the  different  codes  named  above,  as  they  severally  appear  and 
are  adopted  by  the  nation,  reflect  the  onward  and  upward  movement 
of  the  people  toward  the  great  goal  of  the  nation's  history,  the  time 
when  Jesus  Christ  shall  come  and  teach  as  men  had  never  taught 
before.  These  codes,  then,  are  different  expressions  of  the  usage  and 
law  of  successive  epochs.  To  understand  any  special  topic  connected 
with  worship,  one  must  examine  systematically  what  each  code  con- 
tains on  that  topic.  This  is  the  comparative  study  of  the  laws  relating 
to  worship. 

§  54.  The  Constructive  Study  of  a  Subject  is  Possible  Only  on  the 
Basis  of  the  Comparative  Study. —  It  is  not  the  earliest  usage  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  e.  g.,  a  distinction  between  the  priest  and  the  laity,  nor  the 
latest,  that  gives  us  a  true  idea  of  Israelitish  thought  and  custom ;  it 
is,  rather,  the  latest  as  growing  out  of  and  including,  not  only  the 
earliest,  but  all  the  intervening  steps  between  the  two.  At  no  one 
time  did  growth  or  decay  stop  ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  have  the  whole 
process  before  us  that  we  begin  to  understand  its  significance. 

§  55.  Side  by  Side  with  the  Codes  We  Find  in  the  Hexateuch  Also  His- 
tories which  refer  frequently  to  customs  of  worship.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  each  code  is  imbedded  in  a  separate  history;  e.  g.,  (a)  the 
Covenant  Code  is  a  part  of  a  gx&dX  prophetic  history  beginning  with  the 
creation  and  continuing  down  to  the  times  of  the  Judges ;  {f)  the  Deu- 
teronomic  Code  (Deut.,  chaps.  12-26)  is  a  part  of  a  history  which  is 
found,  not  only  in  the  earlier  part  of  Deuteronomy,  but  also  in  some 
places  in  Joshua,  and  elsewhere  ;  while  {c)  the  Priest  Code  is  also  closely 
connected  with  a  history  which  begins  with  Gen.  i  :  i  and  continues 
through  Numbers.  In  studying  the  subject  of  worship,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  what  is  said  in  these  histories  concerning  each  subject  con- 
sidered. 

§  56.  The  Later  Histories  contained  in  the  books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
and  Chronicles  give  especial  attention  to  the  subject  of  worship.  Just 
as  the  history  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  is  written  from  the 
prophetic  point  of  view,  that  in  these  later  books  is  written  from  the 
priestly  point  of  view  (see  §  10),  and  hence  gives  much  information  con- 
cerning the  institutions  of  worship  as  they  existed  at  the  time  these 
books  were  written. 

§57.  The  Prophets  Were  Always  Deeply  Interested  in  Matters  of 
Worship;  sometimes,  as  opponents  of  the  ideas  and  practices  existing 
in  their  day,  they  were  trying  to  introduce  new  and  better  ideas ;  at 
other  times,  as  allies  of  the  priesthood,  they  were  striving  to  awaken  the 
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zeal  of  the  nation  in  behalf  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  In  either  case 
their  writings  contain  much  that  is  of  value  in  a  study  of  the  develop- 
nient  of  Israel's  ideas  concerning  worship. 

§  58.  The  Priest  Code,  Manifestly,  Is  the  Great  Source  of  Informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  worship,  because  {a)  it  contains  the  fullest 
presentation  on  each  subject ;  {h)  it  is  from  the  hands  of  the  priests 
themselves,  who  were  most  deeply  interested  ;  and  {c)  it  presents  the 
latest  stage  of  growth.  But  this  Priest  Code  is  itself  a  growth,  and 
contains  at  least  four  strata  of  material,  each  of  which  represents  a 
different  age  and  stage  of  development.     These  are : 

1.  The  Holiness  Code,  contained  in  Lev.,  chaps.  17-26,  a  body  of 
laws  which,  as  the  name  implies,  lays  especial  emphasis  upon  the 
thought  of  the  holiness  of  God  and  the  necessity  of  corresponding 
holiness  on  the  part  of  his  people. 

2.  A  collection  of  priestly  teachings  in  reference  to  various  sacri- 
ficial and  ritualistic  matters. 

3.  A  set  of  miscellaneous  materials,  such  as  genealogical  lists, 
elaborations  of  laws,  and  illustrative  narratives. 

4.  A  historical  narrative  from  the  creation  up  to  the  settlement  in 
Canaan,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  P  document,  the  three  preceding 
elements  having  been  incorporated  into  it. 

See  Driver,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  6th  ed.,  pp. 
126-59;  Addis,  The  Documents  of  the  Hexateuch,  Vol.  II,  pp.  169-91;  J.  E.  Car- 
penter AND  G.  Harford-Battersbv,  The  Hexateuch,  Vol.  I,  pp.  121-57. 

§  59.  The  Priest  of  Early  Times,  that  is,  as  described  in  {a)  the 
Covenant  Code ;  {V)  the  historical  material  of  J  and  E  ;  {c)  the  pre- 
Deuteronomic  portions  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings ;  and  (^)  the 
pre-Deuteronomic  prophetic  utterances.' 

'  On  the  date,  character,  contents,  and  limits  of  these  various  documents  see 
Driver,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament;  also  J.  E.  Carpenter 
AND  G.  Harford-Battersby,  The  Hexateuch;  W.  E.  Addis,  The  Documents  of  the 
Hexateuch  ;  Briggs,  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Hexateuch  ;  HOLZINGER,  Einleitung 
in  den  Hexateuch;  Wellhausen  and  Chevne,  article  "Hexateuch"  in  Encyclopedia 
Biblica;  F.  H.  Woods,  article  "Hexateuch"  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible; 
KuENEN,  An  Historico-Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Hexateuch ;  Well- 
'H.A.VS'E.'ii,  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel,  pp.  228-391;  Steuernagel,  Einleitung 
zum  Hexateuch;  W.  R.  Harper  and  W.  H.  Green,  "The  Pentateuchal  Question," 
in  Hebraica,  Vol.  V,  pp.  18-73,  137-89,  243-91  ;  Vol.  VI,  pp.  1-48,  109-38,  161-211, 
241-95 ;  Vol.  VII,  pp.  1-38,  104-42;  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  15-64,  174-243. 

For  a  discussion  of  these  questions  from  a  different  point  of  view  see  especially 
"W.  H.  Green,  The  Hebrew  Feasts;  cf.  also  Bissell,  The  Pentateuch,  Its  Origin  and 
Structure;  W.  H.  Green,  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Moses  and  the 
Prophets. 
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1 .  The  only  allusion  in  the  Covenant  Code.' 
Ezod.  20 :  26. 

2.  Non-priests  frequently  do  priestly  work. 

Gen.  8  :2o  f.;    12:8;  22: 13  ;  Exod.  33:7-11;  24  :  4-8  ;  Judg.  13  :  19; 
I  Sam.  7:1;  13  :8-i4  ;  2  Sam.  6  :  14-18  ;  i  Kings  18  :  30-38. 

3.  The  story  of  Micah's  priest. 
Judg.,  chaps.  17  and  18. 

4.  The  consecration  of  the  priest. 

Exod.  19:22;  Judg.  17:5,12;  I  Sam.  7:1. 

5.  The  service  rendered  by  the  priest. 

I  Sam.  4  :  4  ;  7  : 1 ;    i  Kings  i :  34  ;  i  Sam.  21 : 1-9  ;   Hos.  4:6;    Mic. 
3:11;  Isa.  28  :  7. 

6.  Priests  were  consulted  as  soothsayers. 
Judg.  18:5,6;   I  Sam.  23:6-13 ;  30:7  ff. 

7.  The  tribe  of  Levi. 

Exod.  32  :  25-29  ;   Deut.  33  :8-ii. 

8.  Aaron  and  his  descendants. 

Exod,  4  : 1 4-1 7  ;  32  :  i  fif. ;  Deut.  io  :  6  ;  Josh.  24  :  33. 

9.  The  sons  of  Eli  and  their  behavior. 

I  Sam.  1:3;  2  :  22-25  ;  4:4;   i  Kings  2  :  27. 

10.  Elijah  and  the  priests  of  Baal. 
I  Kings  18  :  19-40. 

11.  The  prophets'  estimate  of  the  priest. 

Hos.  4  : 6-9  ;  5  : 1  ;  6 :  9 ;  Amos  7:10-17;  Mic.  3  :  11  ;  Isa.  28  :  7. 

12.  The  priest's  dress  and  equipment. 

1  Sam.  2:  18;  Judg.   17  :  5;   18  :  14,  20;  i  Sam,  23  :  6,  9-12;  30:  7,8, 

13.  The  priest's  maintenance. 

Judg.  17  :  10;  18:4;  I  Sam.  2:  12-17;  2  Kings  12: 16. 

14.  The  high -priest.  / 

2  Kings  12  :  10  (?). 

§  60.  Questions  and  Sag;ge8tions. 

1.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  lack  of  any  reference  to  priest  in 
the  Covenant  Code  (see  §  15,  (2))  ? 

2.  What  connection  is  there  between  this  lack  of  reference  and  the 
fact  that  laymen  in  early  times  acted  as  their  own  priests  ?  Is  there 
evidence  that  in  cases  where  non-priests  offered  sacrifice  they  were  doing 

'  The  following  references  are  from  the  J  document :  Gen.  8  :  20  f.;  12:8;  22  :  13 ; 
Exod.  33  : 7-1 1;  19  ••  22 ;  32  :  25-29 ;  4  :  14-17  ;  32  : 1  £f. ;  and  the  following  from  the  E 
document:  Exod.  20  :  26  ;  24:4-8;  Deut.  33:8-11;  10:6;  Josh.  24  :  33. 
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so  (fl:)  through  regularly  appointed  priests,  or  {fi)  by  special   divine 
authority  ? 

3.  Consider  from  the  story  of  Micah's  priest  {a)  the  character  of 
the  times,  (^)  the  existence  of  idolatry,  {c)  the  place  of  the  priest 
(^/§i6,(2)). 

4.  How  early  and  in  what  way  were  priests  set  apart  or  consecrated  ? 

5.  Formulate  a  list  of  the  various  functions  performed  by  the  priest 
in  these  days. 

6.  To  what  extent  did  people  consult  the  priest  about  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  ?     Cf.  the  case  of  Samuel  (i  Sam.  9  : 6  ff.,  19  f.). 

7.  With  what  events  and  in  what  connection  do  the  references  to 
the  tribe  of  Levi  in  this  period  appear  ? 

8.  Trace  the  line  of  Aaron  as  it  is  indicated  down  to  later  times. 
What,  according  to  the  tradition,  was  Aaron's  ofificial  relation  to  Moses  ? 

9.  From  the  story  of  Eli's  sons,  point  out  {a)  the  basis  of  their 
right  to  be  priests,  {B)  their  functions  as  priests,  (c)  the  various  ways  in 
which  they  abused  their  office. 

10.  Consider,  in  the  story  of  Elijah  and  the  priest-prophets  of 
Baal,  (a)  the  significance  of  the  large  number  of  prophets  of  Baal,  (^) 
the  non-priestly  character  of  Elijah. 

11.  Enumerate,  one  by  one,  the  shortcomings  of  the  priests  which 
are  criticised  by  the  prophets,  and  consider  whether  this  state  of  things 
owed  its  existence  {a)  to  a  growing  formality  and  emptiness  of  the 
Israelitish  religion,  or  (<5)  to  the  influence  exerted  on  the  Israelitish 
religion  by  the  neighboring  religion,  which  was  very  sensual  in  its 
character,  or  {c)  to  the  fact  that  now  for  the  first  time  the  prophets  are 
holding  up  these  high  ideals,  the  priest-practice  in  Israel,  as  among 
other  nations,  having  always  been  upon  a  low  plane. 

12.  Consider  the  references  to  the  priests'  dress  and  equipment, 
and  explain  particularly  the  ephod,  the  Urim,  and  Thummim.^ 

3  See  the  article  "  Ephod,"  by  G.  F.  Moore,  in  Encyclopedia  Biblica;  the  article 
"Ephod,"  by  S.  R.  Driver,  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible;  van  Hoonacker, 
Le  Sacerdoce  Uvitique,  pp.  370  ff.;  KONIG,  Religious  History  of  Israel,  pp.  107  ff.;  G.  F. 
Moore, /«^^^j,  p.  381;  Konig,  Hauptprobleme,  pp.  59-63.  On  "  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim"  see  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  {lig'i);  Kirkpatrick,  The  First  Book  of 
Samuel  {Ca.mht\Agt  Bible  Series),  pp.  217  f.;  Kalisch,  Exodus,  y>-  544;  Wellhau- 
SEN,  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel,  pp.  394  f.;  W.  R.  Smith,  The  Old  Testament 
in  the  Jewish  Church,  2d  ed.,  p.  292,  note  l;  T.  WiTTON  T) AWES,  Magic,  Divina- 
tion and  Demonology,  p.  75 ;  Ryle,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Cambridge  Bible  Series), 
p.  33  ;  NowACK,  Lehrbuch  der  hebrdischen  Archdologie,  Vol.  II,  pp.  93  f.;  Benzinger, 
Hebrdische  Archdologie,  pp.  382,  407  f.;  Baudissin,  Die  Geschichte  des  alttestament- 
lichen  Priesterthums  untersucht,  pp.  26  f.;  Stade,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  156,471-3,5051.,  517  f- 
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13.  What  evidence  is  there  that  the  priest  in  this  period  had  any 
special  prerequisites  or  any  regular  maintenance  ? 

14.  How  much  may  fairly  be  inferred  as  to  the  functions  and 
authority  of  the  high-priest  in  this  period  ? 

§61.  Constructive  Work. — Upon  the  basis  of  the  material  consid- 
ered, write  a  paper  on  "The  Priest  in  Early  Israelitish  History," 
observing  the  following  suggestions:  (i)  include  only  what  can  be 
corroborated  by  references  to  the  literature  of  this  period  (see  above); 
(2)  use  great  caution  in  making  general  statements  upon  the  basis  of 
few  facts ;  (3)  remember  that  much  may  be  gained  by  ascertaining  what 
did  not  exist. 

§62.  The  Priest  of  the  Deuteronomic  Period,  that  is,  as  described  {a) 
in  the  laws  of  Deuteronomy,  (^)  in  the  Deuteronomic  portions  of  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  and  {c)  by  the  prophets  of  the  Deuter- 
onomic period/ 

1.  The  Levites,  that  is,  the  priests,  become  a  distinct  class. 

Deut.  10:  8;  18:1 ;   i  Sam.  2  :  28 ;  Jer.  i  :  18;   8:1  ;  13:  13;  23:  33  f.; 
26:7  f.,  II,  16;  28:  I,  5;  33:21  ;  34:  19. 

2.  The  service  rendered  by  "  the  priests  the  Levites." 

Deut.  10:8  ;  21 :5  ;    33:8-10;   26  :  3  fif. ;   27:14;    17:18;  31:9;  17:8, 
9, 12  ;  19 : 17  ;  20 : 2  ;  24 : 8  ;  Jer.  18 :  18. 

3.  The  prophet's  estimate  of  the  priest. 

Jer.  2:8;  5:31;  6:13;  14:18;  23:11;  32: 32;  Zeph.  3 :  4. 

4.  A  later  view  of  the  wickedness  of  Eli's  sons. 

1  Sam.  2  :  27-36. 

5.  The  relative  authority  of  priest  and  prophet. 
Jer.  29:  25  f.;  5  :  31  ;  20  :  i  ff.  ;   11  :  18-23  ;  cf.  \\\. 

6.  Differences  of  rank  within  the  priestly  order. 

2  Kings  23  :  4,  8,  9  ;  Jer.  52  :  24  ;  29  :  25  f .;  19:1;  Deut.  18  : 6  f. 

7.  Maintenance  of  "the  priests  the  Levites." 
Deut.  10:9;  12:12;  18:1-8;  14:27,29. 

8.  Residence  of  priests. 

Deut.  18  :  6,  7  ;  Jer.  1:1;  ^/.  11  :  21,  22  ;  32  :  6  fif.;  Jer.  29  :  i . 

9.  Priests  consulted  as  soothsayers. 
Deut.  33  :  8. 

§63.  Questions  and  Suggestions. 

I.  Consider  the  circumstances  which,  ordinarily,  would  encourage 

the  building  up  of   a   special  priest  class.     What  connection  existed 

*  References  printed  in  bold-face  type  are  from  the  code  of  laws  contained  in 
Deuteronomy. 
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between  the  centralization  of  worship  in  Jerusalem  (§27,  (2) ;  cf.  Deut., 
chap.  12)  and  the  growth  of  a  special  class  of  priests?  What  is 
implied  in  the  constantly  recurring  phrase  "  the  priests  the  Levites" 
{cf.  Deut.  17:18;  18  :  I ;  21  :  5  ;  27  :  9  ;  31  :  9)  ?  Does  it  mean  {cf.  Deut. 
10:8)  that  all  priests  were  Levites  and  all  Levites  priests  ? 

2.  Formulate  the  different  functions  which  together  made  up  the 
service  of  "  the  priest  the  Levite,"  distinguishing  between  regular  and 
special  functions.  Consider  the  difference  between  the  work  of  the 
prophet,  the  wise  (man),  and  the  priest  (Deut.  18  :  18;  Jer.  18  :  18). 

3.  What,  according  to  the  prophets,  is  the  priest's  attitude  toward 
Jehovah  and  the  true  religion  ? 

4.  Compare  the  later  view  (i  Sam.  2  :  27-46)  of  the  wickedness  of 
Eli's  sons  with  the  former  (i  Sam.  2  :  12-17,  22-25),  ^ote  the  points  of 
change,  and  consider  to  what  extent  this  is  in  harmony  with  Deuter- 
onomic  representations. 

5.  Recall  the  authority  of  the  prophet  {a)  in  the  days  of  Saul, 
David,  Solomon ;  (<5)  in  the  days  of  Elijah  and  Isaiah  ;  and  {c)  consider 
to  what  extent,  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah,  the  prophet  had  lost  authority, 
while  the  priest  had  gained  it. 

6.  Indicate  the  extent  to  which  differences  of  rank  had  come  to 
exist  among  the  priests,  and  the  significance  of  this  fact. 

7.  Enumerate  very  accurately  the  sources  of  income  and  main- 
tenance which  were  enjoyed  by  "  the  priests  the  Levites." 

8.  Were  there  special  places  of  residence  assigned  to  "  the  priests 
the  Levites"?     Did  priests  own  property? 

9.  Is  there  anything  additional  to  be  said  about  the  use  of  Urim 
and  Thummim  ? 

§64.  Constructive  Work.  —  Upon  the  basis  of  the  material  consid- 
ered, write  a  paper  on  "The  Priest  in  the  Middle  Period  of  Israelitish 
History"  —  that  is,  the  so-called  Deuteronomic  period  —  discussing  par- 
ticularly {a)  the  class  system,  {b)  the  higher  position  now  occupied, 
{c)  the  functions,  {d)  the  maintenance  provided  by  law. 

§  65.  The  Priest  as  Described  by  EzekieL 

1.  Ezekiel  himself  was  a  priest. 
Ezek.  1:3;  4:14. 

2.  Priesthood  limited  to  sons  of  Zadok. 

Ezek.  44: 15  £.;  40:46;  43:  19,  24-27  ;  44  :6-3i  ;  48  : 1 1. 

3.  The  priest's  dress. 
Ezek.  42 :  14  ;  44 : 17-19. 
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4.  Special  "holiness"  required  of  priests. 
Ezek.  4:14;  44  :  20-22,  25-27,  31. 

5.  Service  rendered  by  priests. 

Ezek.  44  :  II,  14,  15,  16,  23!  ;  40:46;  43  :  21,  24,  27. 

6.  Residence  of  priests. 

Ezek.  48  :  10-14  ;  42:13^;  46:19-24. 

7.  Maintenance  of  priests. 
Ezek.  42  :  13  f.;  44:28-30. 

§  66.  Questions  and  Suggestions. 

1.  Consider  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  Ezekiel,  and  also  Jere- 
miah, Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi  —  all  the  later  prophets — were 
priests.  Note  that  Ezekiel  preached  his  visions  of  Israel's  glorious 
future  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Consider  the  circumstances  which 
led  him  to  foresee  and  proclaim  a  system  so  exclusively  ecclesiastical. 

2.  What  limitation  of  the  priesthood  does  he  introduce,  and  why? 
In  what  respect  is  this  an  advance  upon  the  Deuteronomic  usage  ? 

3.  Consider  the  regulations  cited  for  the  priest's  dress ;  what  was 
their  purpose  ? 

4.  Enumerate  the  particular  requirements  made  of  the  priests  which 
were  intended  to  mark  their  holiness,  and  show,  in  each  case,  how  this 
was  to  be  secured.  In  what  sense  is  the  word  "  holy  "  to  be  under- 
stood ? 

5.  Indicate  in  what  particulars  the  service  required  of  the  priest  in 
Ezekiel's  code  differs  from  that  of  the  Deuteronomic  Code  (§62,  (2)); 
and  show  the  principles  underlying  these  changes. 

6.  What  was  to  be  the  place  of  the  priests'  residence,  and  its 
extent  ?     The  meaning  of  the  word  "  oblation  "  ? 

7.  Prepare  in  detail  a  list  of  the  items  mentioned  which  should 
serve  as  the  maintenance  of  the  priest.  Was  there  any  variation  from 
those  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy  ? 

§67.  Constructive  Work. —  Prepare  a  paper  showing  how  the  priest, 
as  seen  in  Ezekiel's  vision,  differed  from  the  priest  of  the  Deutero- 
nomic times. 

§  68.  The  Priest  of  the  Later  Period,  that  is,  as  described  {a)  in  the 
laws  of  the  Levitical  Code,  {b)  by  the  priestly  prophets,  and  {c)  in  the 
priestly  histories,  e.  g.,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles.^ 

I .  Distinction  between  priests  and  Levites  everywhere  presupposed. 
Numb.  4: 1-15,  19;   8:14-26;   18:1-7;  17:1-11;   25:10-13;   I  Chron. 
6:49-53- 
s  References  to  the  Levitical  Code  are  in  bold-face  type. 
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2.  Special  holiness  required  of  priestly  class. 
Lev.  21 : i-g,  17-23 ;    22:1-8;    10:6;   Ezod.  30 : ig. 

3.  Service  rendered  by  priests. 

Lev.  10 :  8-n;  Numb.  4  : 4-14, 16  ;  Lev.  16  :  32 ;  6 :  20-22 ;  Hag.  2  :  i  i-i  3; 
Mai.  2  :4-7  ;  Numb.  18: 1-7;    27:21;  2  Chron.  19  :  8,  11. 

4.  Service  rendered  by  Levites. 

Numb.  4:1-3,  15,  21-33;  2:17;  3:23-26,  29-32,  35-38;  18:1-7; 
3:5-10;  Ezra  6:  20;  Neh.  1 1  :  15-18,  22  ;  i  Chron.  6  :  31-48;  15:2; 
23  =  27-32  ;  26:20-32;  2  Chron.  5  :  4f.;  19:8,  11. 

5.  Influence  and  numbers  of  priestly  class. 

Lev.  16:32;  Numb.  4  :  19,  27  f.,  33 ;  3:1-4;  4  =  34-49;  35  =  25-34;  Hag. 
1:1,12,14;  Zech.  3:1-10;  6:93.  (?);  Ezra  1:5;  2:61-63,70; 
3:2,  8-13;  5:2;  6:16;  T.T,  13,  16;  8:15-20,  29  f.;  Neh. 
11:15-18,22;  12:1-26;  3:20,22,28;  5:12;  I  Chron.  6 :  1-47  ; 
9: 10-34  ;   23: 1-24. 

6.  Place  and  work  of  the  high-priest. 

Numb.  35  :  25-34  ;  Lev.  16  : 4-32  ;  6  :  22  ;  Exod.  29  :  9  ;  Numb.  27  :  21 ; 
Zech.  3  :  i-io  ;  6  : 9  flf.  (?);  Neh.  13:4,  28-30. 

7.  Consecration  of  high-priest. 

Lev.  21 :  10-15  ;  6  :  20-22  ;  8:12,  14-36 ;  Ezod.,  chap.  29  ;  Lev.,  cbap. 
g  ;  Numb.  20  :  23-29. 

8.  Dress  of  priests. 

Neh.  7  :  70-73  ;  Lev.  6  :  10  f. ;  8  : 1-9, 13,  30 ;  Exod.,  chap.  28;  39  : 1-31 ; 
40 :  13  f . 

9.  Residence  of  priests. 

I  Chron.  6:54-81;  Josh.  21:1-42;  Numb.  35:2-8;  Neh.  11:3; 
Numb.  2:17;  3  :  23-26,  29-32,  35-38. 

10.  Maintenance  of  priests. 

Lev.  22  : 4-7  ;  7  :  35  ;  Numb.  3  :  46-48  ;  Ezra  7:24;  Neh.  1 2  :  44-47  ; 
13:10-14. 

11.  Courses  of  priests  and  Levites. 

Ezra  6: 18;    i  Chron.  24  :  i — 26:19;    2  Chron.  5  :  11  f.;  8  :  12-15. 

12.  Prophets'  estimate  of  the  priests. 

Hag.  2: 11-13  ;  Zech.  3:  i-io  ;  6:9  ff.;  Mai.  i  :6-io;  2  :  4-9  ;  3:3  ; 
Isa.  61 :6  ;  66:21  ;  Joel  1:9,  13  ;  2: 17. 

§69.  Questions  and  Suggestions. 

I.  Is  it  possible  to  find  anywhere  in  the  post-exilic  literature  a 
passage  in  which  the  words  "priest"  and  "Levite"  are  synonymous? 
Cf.  Deut.  (§62,  (i)),  and  consider  {a)  the  circumstances  which  have 
led  to  this  differentiation,  {p)  its  significance,  and  {c)  the  great  change 
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which  has  taken  place  since  the  time  when  everyone  might  be  his  own 
priest(^/.  §§58,  (2);   15,(2)). 

2.  What  special  limitations  were  imposed  upon  the  priests  (Aaron's 
sons)  to  secure  their  holiness  ? 

3.  Enumerate  carefully  the  kinds  of  service  expected  of  the  priests 
(Aaron's  sons),  and  note  how  it  differs  from  that  required  in  Deuter- 
onomy of  ".the  priests  the  Levites." 

4.  Enumerate  the  kinds  of  service  required  of  the  Levites,  and  note 
the  extent  to  which  this  service  was  in  older  times  the  work  of  "the 
priest  the  Levite." 

5.  What  are  the  facts  concerning  the  numbers  of  the  priestly  classes 
in  this  later  period  ?  Are  they  larger  or  smaller  ?  Is  their  influence 
greater  or  less  ?     What  is  the  full  significance  of  these  facts  ? 

6.  What  part  has  the  high-priest  played  in  the  priestly  work  of 
earlier  times  ?     What  is  his  place  and  work  at  this  time  ? 

7.  What  are  the  details  of  the  consecration  of  the  high-priest,  and 
their  interpretation  ? 

8.  Is  more  care  now  given  to  the  peculiar  dress  of  the  high-priest  ? 
If  so,  in  what  details,  and  for  what  reason  ? 

9.  What  special  places  were  set  apart  for  the  residence  of  priests  ? 
Consider  from  various  points  of  view  the  cities  of  refuge,  noting  espe- 
cially the  absence  of  any  reference  to  them  as  Levitical  cities  in  Deu- 
teronomy (19  :  1-13). 

10.  What  additions  appear  to  the  sources  of  income  of  the  priests 
and  Levites  ?  Can  the  priests  any  longer  be  classed  with  the  father- 
less and  widow  as  in  Deut.  14  :  28,  29  ? 

11.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  classification  of  the  priests 
and  Levites  into  courses  and  divisions  ? 

12.  How  did  the  prophet,  although  himself  a  priest,  estimate  the 
priests  of  his  times  ? 

§  70.  Constructive  Work. — Upon  the  basis  of  material  in  §69  write 
a  paper  on  the  priest  in  later  Israelitish  history,  noting  especially 
such  points  as  indicate  changes  in  comparison  with  preceding  periods. 

§71.  Literature  to  be  Consulted. 

Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  Lecture  XXXVI  (1865); 
S.  I.  CuRTiss,  The  Levitical  Priests  (1877);  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena  to  the  History 
of  Israel  (1878),  pp.  121-51;  KuENEN,  National  Religions  and  Universal  Religions 
(Hibbert  Lectures,  1882),  pp.  314-17;  Green,  Moses  and  the  Prophets  (1883),  pp. 
78-83,  127-31;  Kalisch,  Commentary  on  Leviticus,  Part  I,  pp.  559-659;  Schurer, 
History  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Christ  {\%'it);  Second  Division,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  207-305;    W.  R.  Smith,  article  "Priest"   in  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  (1889); 
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MONTEFIORE,  The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1892),  pp. 
65-70,  1 16-18,  etc.;  SCHULTZ,  Old  Testament  Theology  {l^g2),  stt  Index ;  KiTTEL, 
History  of  the  Hebrews  (1892),  see  Index;  E.  H.  Plumptre,  article  "Priest"  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  2d  ed.  (1892);  Driver,  Deuteronomy  {\xi\.txxiz.\\oi\^ 
Critical  Commentary,  1895),  see  Index;  Menzies,  History  of  Religion  (1895),  pp.  70, 
183;  'Q'&.iGG'S,,  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Hexateuch  {x^f^"]),  ^.  104;  Jastrow,  Religion 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (1898),  se&  Index;  Toy,  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel 
(Polychrome  Bible,  1899),  pp.  193  f.;  Duff,  Old  Testament  Theology,  see  Index; 
G.  A.  Cooke,  article  "Levi"  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible;  McCurdy, 
History,  Prophecy  and  the  Monuments,  see  Index. 

Graf,  "  Zur  Geschichte  des  Stammes  Levi,"  in  Merx,  Archiv  fiir  wissenschaft- 
liche  Erforschung  des  Alten  Testamentes,  Vol.  I  (1867),  pp.  68-106,  208-36  ;  Maybaum, 
Die  Entwicklung  des  altisraelitischen  Priesterthums  (1880);  Smend,  Der  Prophet 
Ezechiel  (1880),  pp.  360-62;  KiTTEL,  "Die  Priester  und  Leviten,"  in  Theologische 
Studien  aus  Wiirtemberg ,N o\.  II  (1881),  pp.  147-69  ;  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  278-314  ;  KuENEN, 
Historisch-kritische  Einleitung  in  die  Biicher  des  Alten  Testaments  (iS8s),  yd.  I,  pp. 
281  ff.;  Stade,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  (1887),  Vol.  I,  pp.  152  ff.,  468  ff.;  Baudis- 
SIN,  Die  Geschichte  des  alttestamentlichen  Priesterthums  (1889);  H.  Vogelstein, 
Der  Kampf  zwischen  Priestern  und  Leviten  seit  den  Tagen  Ezechiels.  Eine  historisch- 
kritische  Untersuchung  (1889);  Kuenen,  "Die  Geschichte  des  Jahv?epriesterthums 
und  das  Alter  des  Priestergesetzes  "  (1889),  in  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen,  y>^. /[t^)- 
500;  Smend,  Lehrbuch  der  alttestamentlichen  Religions  geschichte  (ist  ed.  1893,  2d 
ed.  1899),  see  Index;  Benzinger,  Hebraische  Archdologie  (1894),  pp.  405-28; 
NowACK,  Lehrbuch  der  hebrdischen  Archdologie  (1894),  Vol.  II,  pp.  87-130 ;  Marti, 
Geschichte  der  israelitischen  Religion  (1897),  pp.  44  ff.,  50,  72,  etc.;  Hummelauer, 
Das  vormosaische  Priesterthum  in  Israel  {1899);  van  Hoonacker,  Le  Sacerdoce 
Uvitique  (1889). 

See  also  the  commentaries  of  Delitzsch,  Dillmann,  Holzinger,  and  Gunkel  on 
Genesis ;  of  Dillmann  and  Holzinger  on  Exodus ;  of  Dillmann  and  Baentsch  on 
Exodus-Leviticus  ;  of  Steuernagel  and  Bertholet  on  Deuteronomy ;  and  of  Davidson, 
Bertholet,  and  Kraetzschmar  on  Ezekiel. 

§72.     Supplementary  Topics. 

1.  Consider  that  the  Psalter  was  the  songbook  of  the  temple,  and 
from  an  examination  of  Pss.  78  :  64  ;  99  :  6  ;  105  :  26  ;  106  :  16,  30  f. ; 
no:  4;  115:10,  12;  118:3;  132:9.16;  133:2;  134:1-3;  I35:i9f. 
formulate  the  thought  relating  to  the  priest  which  is  found  in  the 
Psalter. 

2.  Vi^hy  do  no  direct  references  to  the  work  and  life  of  tht priest 
occur  in  the  Wisdom  Literature,  /'.  e.,  in  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  Song  of  Songs  ? 

3.  Consider  briefly  the  subject  of  the  priest  in  New  Testament 
writings,  e.  g.,  Matt.  2  :  4  ;  8:  4  ;  12  :  4  f. ;  16  :  21  ;  20  :  18  ;  2 1  :  15  ;  26  :  3  ; 
27  :  i;  Mark  2  :  26  ;  Luke  i  :  5,  8,  9  ;  10  :  31  ;  17  :  14;  John  i  :  19; 
Acts  4:  I,  36;  6:7;  Heb.  2:17;  3:1;  4:  14  f. ;  5:  1,5  f.,  10;  6:20; 
chap.  7  ;  8  :  I,  3  f.;  9  :6  f.,  11,  25  ;   10  :  11,  21  ;   13  :  11;   i  Peter  2  :  5,  9 ; 
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Rev.  1:6;  5  :  10;  20  :  6  ;  etc.,  and  indicate  such  points  of  difference, 
as  compared  with  the  position  and  work  of  the  priest  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  seem  most  important. 

4.  Compare  roughly  the  place  of  the  priest  among  the  Egyptians, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  and  note  points  of  similarity  and  differ- 
ence as  compared  with  that  of  the  priest  among  the  Hebrews. 

-  See  W.  R.  Smith,  article  "  Priest"  in  EncycloptEdia  Britannica  ;  the  articles 
"Pontifex"  and  "Sacerdos"  in  Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and 
Antiquities;   Martha,  Les  Sacerdoces  atheniens. 

5.  Consider  the  original  meaning  and  exact  usage  of  the  words 
for  priest,  in  Hebrew  "inS, Greek  \je.pixri,\-.z.i\Vi sacerdos. 

Cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  article  "  Priest "  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  746 ;  Nowack, 
Hebr.  Arch.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  89  f. ;  Wellhausen,  Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten,  Vol.  Ill, 
pp.  130  f. 

6.  Consider  the  place  of  the  priest  among  the  Assyrians,  the  Arabs, 
and  the  Canaanites,  who  were  closely  related  Semitic  nations,  and  note 
points  of  similarity  and  difference  as  compared  with  his  place  among 
the  Hebrews. 

See  especially  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (Index);  W.  R.  Smith, 
Religion  of  the  Semites  (Index);  McCurdy,  History,  Prophecy  and  the  Monuments 
(Index). 

7.  Consider  the  conception  which  existed  among  the  Israelites  that 
their  nation  was  a  kingdom  of  priests  {cf.  Exod.  19  :  6),  the  basis  of  this 
conception,  the  extent  to  which  it  was  held,  the  influence  which  it 
exerted,  and  its  connection  with  other  Israelitish  ideas,  e.  g.,  with  the 
idea  of  God,  with  the  idea  of  the  Day  of  Jehovah,  and  with  their  con- 
ception of  their  relation  to  the  world. 

8.  Consider,  in  general,  what  may  be  called  the  outside  functions  of 
the  priest, /".  <r.,  those  functions  which  were  not  distinctly  priestly  ;  e.g., 
his  place  in  war,  Deut.  20:2;  Numb.  10:1-9;  i  Sam.  4:4,  11  j  in 
education.  Lev.  10  :  11 ;  Neh.  8  :  2,  9,  13  ;  in  administration  of  justice, 
Deut.  17:8 f.,  12;  19:17;  21:5;  in  prophecy,  Deut.  33:8;  Jer.  1:1; 
Ezek.  I  :  3  ;  4  :  14, 

9.  From  a  study  of  the  books  of  Maccabees  prepare  a  statement 
showing  what  were  the  place,  the  function,  the  character,  the  influence, 
the  dress,  the  place  of  residence,  and  the  maintenance  of  iht  priesthood 
about  165  B.  C. 

See,  <?.  g.,  I  Mace,  chap.  2  ;  3  :  45-51  ;  4  :  38,  42  f.;  5  :  6  f.;  7  :  9,  14  fif., 
20-25,  33-38;  io:2of.,  32;  11:23-27,  57  f.;  12:5-23;  13:36  flf.,  42; 
14:  20,  23,  27-49  ;  15  : 1  f.,  6,  21,  24  ;  16: 11  flf.,  24;  2  Mace,  i  :  15  ff.,  19-36  ; 
2:17;  3:1,  9,  I5f.,  21.  32-36;  4:7ff-.  24,  29;    11:3;  14:  3.  7,  13;   15  :i2. 
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10.  Take  up  more  seriously  the  general  relation  of  the  priest  to 
the  prophet ;  e.  g.,  {a)  Was  there  an  early  time  and  a  later  time  when 
the  two  offices  were  not  clearly  distinguished?  {b)  What  were  the 
circumstances,  in  each  case,  which  led  to  this  lack  of  distinction  ? 
ic)  How  far  may  the  priest  be  said  always  to  have  been  engaged  in 
struggle  with  the  prophet  ?  {d)  What  was  the  relation  of  each  to  the 
other  (i)  in  order  of  time,  (2)  in  order  of  thought  ? 

11.  Consider  the  significance  of  the  priest  as  a  mediator  between 
God  and  the  people.  What  influences  led  to  the  idea  that  this  class 
of  men  could  obtain  access  to  God  more  readily  than  other  men  ? 
What  was  the  relation  between  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  priestly  medi- 
ation and  the  acceptance  of  larger  ideas  of  God  ? 


Wioxk  anti  Wioxktx^, 


Of  that  masterly  summary  of  theological  scholarship  and  lore,  the 
Herzog-Hanck  Realencyklopaedie  fur  protestantische  Theologie,  of  which 
the  third,  practically  altogether  new,  edition  is  now  being  issued  by 
the  house  of  Hinrichs,  the  eighth  volume  has  been  completed,  and 
half  of  the  series  is  now  out.  The  Encyclopaedia  represents  no  particular 
school  of  theology,  but  aims  at  a  comparatively  complete  presentation 
of  both  processes  and  results  in  the  discussion  of  all  the  matters  that 
are  of  concern  to  the  theologian  as  such. 

According  to  the  Literarisches  Centralblatt  oi  April  20,  1901,  the 
number  of  students  in  theological  universities  in  Germany  during  the 
winter  semester  was  2,326.  In  Halle  there  were  380 ;  Berlin,  366  ; 
Leipzig,  296;  Tubingen,  261;  Erlangen,  171  ;  Greifswald,  142;  Got- 
tingen,  no;  Konigsberg,  92;  Strassburg,  83;  Marburg,  82;  Bonn, 
68;  Breslau,  65;  Giessen,  61;  Kiel,  46 ;  Jena,  35;  Rostock,  33;  Hei- 
delberg, 32.  The  large  attendance  at  Halle  is  probably  to  be  credited 
in  large  degree  to  the  presence  of  Beyschlag,  Kautzsch,  Kostlin, 
Haupt,  and  Loofs,  as  well  as  of  younger  men  like  Steuernagel  and 
Clemen. 

Some  years  ago  a  series  of  novels,  evidently  from  the  pen  of  a 
skilled  church  historian,  which  appeared  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
"  George  Taylor,"  bothered  the  critics  a  good  deal  as  to  their  author- 
ship, until  it  became  known  that  the  writer  was  Professor  Adolf 
Hausrath,  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  The  series  has  been 
regularly  continued,  and  just  recently  Professor  Hausrath  has  made 
a  new  addition  to  it,  in  his  Potamiaena.  The  theme  is  the  conflict 
between  Christianity  and  educated  heathenism  in  the  third  century 
after  Christ,  and  the  historical  background  and  action  are  drawn  with 
scholarly  correctness. 

One  of  the  most  important  meetings  ever  held  by  the  International 
Lesson  Committee  was  held  in  New  York  city  April  18.  The  out- 
come of  the  meeting  was  in  every  way  hopeful.  Before  the  meeting  of 
the  committee  itself  a  number  of  Sunday-school  editors  of  the  different 
denominations  held  a  meeting  and  made  to  the  International  Lesson 
Committee  the  following  recommendations  : 
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(i)  We  desire  to  commend  with  all  heartiness  the  plan  of  including  larger 
passages  for  study  than  in  previous  years,  but  recommend  that  the  part 
named  for  printing  be  indicated  as  the  lesson ;  that  the  text  selected  be  lim- 
ited to  about  ten  or  twelve  verses,  where  possible  ;  that  the  schedule  for  les- 
sons for  1902  and  thereafter  be  made  to  conform  thereto;  and  that,  as  at 
present,  related  passages  that  naturally  belong  to  the  subject  under  consider- 
ation be  indicated  in  addition  to  illustrate  or  complete  it.  (2)  We  favor  a 
separate  course  of  study  for  one  year,  for  beginners  in  Bible  study  of  six 
years  old  and  under,  and  we  will  heartily  cooperate  with  your  committee  in 
making  a  success  of  such  a  series  as  you  propose.  (3)  From  our  knowledge 
of  the  field  and  the  demands  of -many  Bible  students  we  believe  that  there 
should  be  prepared  a  two-years'  course  of  study,  at  least,  that  shall  be  topical 
and  historical,  for  adult  or  senior  classes.  We  think  the  times  are  ripe  for 
such  a  course,  and  request  your  committee  to  provide  the  same  in  such  way 
as  will  not  interfere  with  the  present  international  uniform  plan.  In  making 
the  recommendations  we  desire  to  assure  your  committee  of  our  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  you  and  your  work,  and  to  assure  you  further  of  our  earnest  wish 
and  purpose  to  conserve  the  best  interests  of  our  common  cause  and  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  international  lesson  system. 

To  these  recommendations  the  International  Committee  assented 
to  the  extent  of  naming  committees  to  consider  the  preparation  of 
new  courses  of  lessons.  In  our  estimation  this  is  one  of  the  .most 
hopeful  steps  taken  in  years  in  the  Sunday-school  world. 

Another  matter  of  interest  to  workers  in  Sunday  schools  is  the 
recently  published  Synopsis  of  the  Report  of  the  committee  on  a  course 
of  study  for  graded  Bible  schools,  presented  to  the  Association  of 
Congregational  Churches  of  Illinois  at  Galesburg,  May  21,  1901.  The 
report  furnishes  a  good  curriculum  for  a  graded  school,  as  well  as 
other  helpful  matter.  Copies  of  this  very  useful  pamphlet  may  be 
obtained  at  a  nominal  price  from  Rev.  W.  F.  McMillen,  secretary  of 
the  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society,  Chicago. 


i3ook  i^ebiet])Si. 


Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ.    An  Aid  to  Historical 
Study  and  a  Condensed  Commentary  on  the  Gospels,  for 
Use    in    Advanced    Bible    Classes.       By    Ekxest    Dewitt 
Burton  and  Shailer  Mathews,  Professors  in  the  University 
of  Chicago.     Revised   edition.      Chicago :  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1901. 
The  book  before  us  fills  a  long-felt  want.    The  phrase  is  hackneyed, 
but  the  significance  is  great.     What  book  can  be  of  greater  service  to 
advanced  Bible  classes  than  a  series  of  constructive  studies  in  the  life 
of  Christ  which  shall  place  within  easy  reach  the  best  of  the  new  light 
historical  scholarship  is  shedding  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  gospels 
without  involving  the  student  in  the  intricate  mazes  of  analytical  criti- 
cism ?     And  is  it  any  wonder  that  adult  Bible  classes  decline,  in  spite 
of  the  vivid  interest  that  surrounds  the  subject  and  increases  in  geo- 
metric ratio  with  the  new  light  shed  by  critical  investigation,  when  the 
student,  roused  to  expectancy  by  the  stir  of  life  in  dry  fields,  was  met 
only  with  new  and  vaster  accumulations  of  the  old  straw  rethreshed 
after  the  manner  of  Lange's"  Commentaries"  and  Peloubet's  "Notes"  ? 
Not  that  Professors  Burton  and  Mathews  have  stepped  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  "safest"  conservatism.     There  are  no  assumptions  in  the 
field  of  criticism  to  shock  even  the  most  sensitive  traditionalist.    If  the 
authors  have  views  of  their  own  not  always  confined  to  the  limits  of 
current  orthodoxy,  as  some  may  have  reason  to  think  from  other  con- 
tributions, they  have  not  permitted  their  work  to  be  marred  by  taking 
the  attitude  of  the  advocate  of  special  theories.     What  was  aimed  at 
was  training  in  correct  method;  and  the  aim  has  been  pursued  without 
a  moment's  obscuration  of  the  pedagogic  principle  that  the  starting- 
point  must  be  that  of  the  pupil,  not  of  the  teacher.     Accordingly,  that 
for  which  the  "Blakeslee  Lesson  Leaves"  and  other  more  ephemeral 
attempts    labored    with    sporadic    success    is    here    brought    to   such 
relative  perfection  as  enables  us  to  say :  The  advanced  Bible  class  is  at 
last  equipped  with  a  text-book  which  may  make  its  studies  something 
more  than  a  parody  of  instruction  in  other  branches  of  history  and 
literature.     Doubtless  there  will  continue  to  be  innumerable  miniature 
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preaching  services,  evangelistic  services,  and  prayer-meeting  exhorta- 
tions masquerading  as  Bible  classes.  Others  will  give  a  painful  parody 
of  the  microscopic  muck-raking  of  antiquated  homiletical  commen- 
tary. But  henceforth  there  will  not  be  the  excuse  that  a  text-book 
is  lacking  so  simple  that  any  intelligent  layman  may  use  it,  yet  not 
childish ;  genuinely  scientific  in  method,  yet  neither  dogmatically 
prejudiced  against  critical  views  nor  capable  of  stumbling  the  weak  or 
hypersensitive  on  the  score  of  orthodoxy. 

A  feature  especially  worthy  of  commendation  is  the  series  of  brief 
bibliographies  appended  to  each  of  the  nine  parts,  and  occasionally 
elsewhere.  Of  course,  the  selection  includes  only  English  or  trans- 
lated works,  and  on  the  general  subject  only  such  as  may  be  "recom- 
mended for  the  Sunday-school  library,"  so  that  we  are  not  disposed  to 
look  for  Keim  or  Hausrath.  We  wonder  rather  that  the  comparatively 
superficial  work  on  "Matthew"  by  Gloag,  Dods,  and  Bruce,  and  by 
Reynolds  on  "John,"  should  be  recommended  on  p.  27,  while  the 
admirable  work  of  Bartlet  s.  v.  "  Matthew"  in  the  same  volume  of  the 
Hastings  Dictionary  referred  to  on  p.  66  should  seem  to  be  over- 
looked. Cheyne's  Encydopczdia  Biblica,  the  most  scholarly,  as  well  as 
most  recent,  authority  on  the  subjects  under  discussion,  is  apparently 
excluded  on  the  score  of  radicalism.  Perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  to 
inform  the  student  that  a  certain  degree  of  supervision  is  exercised 
over  his  mental  pabulum,  lest  he  fall  into  the  constant  snare  of  the 
amateur — the  notion  that  he  "knows  it  all." 

Another  admirable  feature  is  the  frequent  illustrations  by  reproduc- 
tion of  photographs.  Engravings  carry  infinitely  less  conviction, 
because,  so  far  as  the  reader  can  tell,  they  may  be  pure  works  of  fancy. 
On  this  score  even  the  great  critical  Old  Testament  edited  by  P.  Haupt 
might  profitably  imitate  our  authors.  Typography,  maps,  plans,  and 
arrangement  of  material  are  all  most  creditable  to  the  institution 
which  thus  makes  itself  serviceable  to  all  students  of  the  Bible. 

Benj.  W.  Bacon. 

Yale  Divinity  School. 

ARE    THEY    PRACTICABLE?' 

Is  it  not  senseless  to  ask  whether  the  soil  in  which  a  beautiful  bloom 
has  grown  is  suitable  for  such  flowers  ?  These  studies  came  from  Bible- 
school  ground.  Are  other  schools  sufficiently  like  that  in  which  these 
were  successfully  used  to  justify  their  adoption  ? 

'  The  studies  are  being  used  in  the  Sunday  school  of  the  writer's  church. 
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Practicability  here  considers  three  things :  (i)  the  instrument,  (2) 
the  material  on  which  it  is  to  work,  and  (3)  the  hand  that  is  to  use  it. 
Is  the  tool  good  in  itself,  is  it  adapted  to  the  material,  and  is  the  work- 
man able  to  use  it  correctly?  The  studies  inherently  are  of  surpassing 
value.     We  are  now  concerned  with  the  scholar  and  the  teacher. 

Scholars  vary  only  slightly  in  different  Bible  schools.  Those  able 
to  read  the  gospels  with  ordinary  intelligence,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  competent  teacher,  would  greatly  profit  by  this  book.  We  do  not 
need  to  spend  much  time  in  thinking  about  the  student.  This  judg- 
ment rests  upon  experience  with  these  studies,  and  also  upon  experi- 
ment along  other  lines. 

The  most  vital  factor  in  any  system  is  the  teacher,  from  whom  will 
come  any  criticisms  of  impracticability.  Why?  A  missionary  in  Africa, 
when  building  his  mud  house,  noticed  that  the  clay  was  brought  in 
bark  on  the  heads  of  natives.  To  help  the  carriers  he  made  some 
wheelbarrows,  took  one  to  the  bank,  filled  it,  and  trundled  it  back  to 
the  site  of  his  hut.  This  exemplary  performance  over,  he  sent  his 
helpers  off  with  the  vehicles.  After  a  reasonable  time  he  heard  the 
song  of  the  coming  procession.  Every  wheelbarrow  was  full,  but  was 
on  the  head  of  a  native.  Always  grotesque  is  the  obstinacy  that  uses 
new  things  in  old  ways.  This  is  the  fate  which  faces  every  fresh  sug- 
gestion. The  trouble  is  not  in  the  instrument,  nor  in  the  material,  but 
in  the  habits  of  the  hand  or  the  fossilization  of  the  brain.  Here  will 
be  found  the  only  problem  in  the  use  of  these  studies. 

The  lazy  teacher,  or  the  one  who  tries  to  show  how  much  he  knows 
and  incidentally  reveals  how  little,  or  the  one  who  is  bound  by  the 
artificial  methods  so  disastrously  prevalent  for  a  generation,  will  find 
these  studies  impracticable.  The  teacher  who  knows  how  to  study, 
and,  what  is  better,  can  get  the  scholar  to  study,  will  heartily  welcome 
these  aids  to  instruction.  Limitation  in  their  use  will  not  be  due  to 
their  impracticability,  nor  to  the  inability  of  the  teacher,  but  to  lack  of 
disposition  to  employ  them  as  designed. 

Their  elasticity  is  noticeable.  They  are  adapted  for  both  elemen- 
tary and  advanced  study,  for  sketchy  as  well  as  detailed  investigation. 
They  are  not  like  gloves,  made  to  fit  hands  of  certain  sizes,  but  are 
more  like  a  carefully  prepared  bill  of  fare  from  which  either  a  delicate 
or  a  voracious  appetite  could  be  satisfied.  Under  proper  guidance,  any 
young  person  who  legitimately  belongs  to  an  historical  grade  may  use 
them  with  advantage.  Adults  should  be  able  to  use  them  independ- 
ently with  the  best  results. 
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Their  essential  companion  is  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  on 
which  they  are  constructed.  The  two  volumes  would  supply  all  needed 
equipment  for  such  a  course  on  this  subject  as  the  ordinary  Bible 
school  offers.  The  library  of  the  school  should  make  accessible  the 
books  of  reference  noted.  Not  the  least  part  of  their  practical  value  is 
that  these  studies  acquaint  the  faithful  student  with  correct  methods  of 
interpretation,  and  especially  with  processes  essential  to  the  proper 
study  of  biblical  biographies.  It  is  by  these  that  the  uniqueness  of 
Christ's  life  is  demonstrated.  Uniqueness  is  discovered  only  in  the 
effort  to  classify.  The  initial  assumptions  of  other  schemes  here 
become  the  increasing  convictions  of  the  pupil.  When  practicability, 
with  the  single  limitation  as  to  the  teacher  noted  above,  is  joined  to 
such  a  result,  we  cannot  think  too  highly  of  this  new  aid  to  schools 
that  want  the  best  instead  of  the  good,  to  say  nothing  of  systems 
which  are  lacking  when  tested  by  every  principle  of  sane  pedagogics. 

At  last  we  have  a  text-book  on  the  life  of  Christ,  for  use  in  acade- 
mies, colleges,  universities,  and  training  schools,  which  neatly  fills  a 
gap  that  has  long  tantalized  those  who  yearned  for  something  of  the 
kind.  There  is  no  further  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  this  study  by  these 
institutions.  Students  can  now  have  a  book  which  in  authority,  com- 
pleteness, and  pedagogical  value  easily  ranks  with  the  best  in  other 
spheres.  Rare  delight  awaits  those  whose  instructors  in  such  matters 
are  wise  enough  to  introduce  it  into  these  schools. 

W.  C.  Bitting. 

New  York  City. 


The  Life  and  Literature  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews.     By  Rev.  Lyman 
Abbott,  D.D.     Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mififlin 
&  Co.     Pp.  xiii  +  408.     $2. 
This  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Old 
Testament  delivered  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  before  the 
Lowell  Institute  of  Boston.     All  the  various  types  of  Hebrew  literature 
are  discussed  in  their  historic  relations,  so  that  the  volume  is  prac- 
tically a  brief  and  popular  manual  of  introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    In  it  the  author  seeks   to  present  to   the  educated  Christian 
public  the  chief  results  of  the  scientific  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
His  standpoint  is  distinctly  modern  and  liberal,  but  he  does  not  belong 
to  the  extreme  radical  wing  of  higher  critics.     The  decalogue  and  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  he  regards  as  Mosaic,  as  well  as  the  traditional 
basis  of  many  portions  of  the  later  legislation.     For  this   reason  he 
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admits  the  ethical  character  of  the  old  Hebrew  religion,  and  is  not  will- 
ing to  assert  that  all  that  was  good  and  great  in  the  Old  Testament 
took  its  origin  with  the  prophets.  The  oldest  psalms  he  assigns  to 
1000  B.  C.  and  the  oldest  proverbs  to  940  B.  C.  Ruth  he  regards  as 
belonging  to  the  same  period  as  i  and  2  Samuel.  Deuteronomy  is 
placed  in  the  seventh  century,  the  Holiness  Code  in  the  exile,  and  the 
Priestly  Code  after  the  return.  The  second  half  of  the  book  of  Isaiah 
is,  of  course,  regarded  as  exilic. 

Dr.  Abbott  has  given  us  a  fair  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  generally 
accepted  modern  conception  of  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  literature. 
No  attempt  at  innovation  is  made,  and  no  startling  personal  theories 
are  advocated.  This  gives  the  book  special  value  for  introducing  the 
uninitiated  into  the  principles,  method,  and  results  of  the  higher  criti- 
cism. Probably  no  better  work  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  one  who 
desires  to  know  the  chief  modern  positions  without  going  through  too 
much  detailed  preliminary  investigation.  Such  a  book  as  Driver's 
Introduction  is  far  superior  for  the  student,  but  its  technicality  will 
frighten  away  the  general  reader. 

The  main  objections  to  this  volume  are  its  lack  of  independent 
critical  judgment  and  its  ignorance  of  the  latest  special  investigations. 
Dr.  Abbott  is  a  man  of  letters  rather  than  an  Old  Testament  critic,  and 
this  fact  is  apparent  on  every  page.  He  follows  one  authority  for  one 
book  and  another  authority  for  another  book,  but  he  has  no  organic 
conception  of  the  literature  as  a  whole  which  would  enable  him  to  date 
each  document  for  itself  and  to  show  how  it  forms  part  of  a  single 
development.  The  English  literature  that  is  referred  to  in  the  foot- 
notes is  frequently  antiquated,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  author 
is  familiar  with  recent  German  investigations.  For  this  reason  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  early  narratives  of  Genesis,  of  the  pentateuchal  codes, 
of  Job,  and  of  the  Song  of  Songs  are  deficient.  This  will  not  be  felt, 
doubtless,  by  the  general  reader,  but  it  prevents  the  book  having  any 
great  value  for  the  specialist. 

L.  B.  Baton. 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 


Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question,     By  Francis  G.  Peabody. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.     Pp.  365.     51.50. 

Unless  we  are  mistaken,  this  work  of  Professor  Peabody  is  bound 
to  exercise  a  lasting  influence  throughout  the  entire  field  of  practical 
Christianity.      The  book   is   something  more  than  an   interpretative 
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study  of  the  social  teachings  of  Jesus,  for  it  discusses  also  the  applica- 
tion of  such  teachings  to  the  great  problems  of  society.  Professor 
Peabody  has  thus  given  us  a  volume  that  has  been  greatly  needed. 
The  current  application  of  Christianity  to  the  complicated  life  of  today 
commonly  involves  two  errors.  On  the  one  side,  there  are  those  who 
make  of  Jesus  a  master  of  moral  recipes,  a  formulator  of  rules  for  every 
act  of  life ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  insist  that 
Christianity,  if  it  means  anything,  means  socialism.  Between  these 
two  schools  —  though  by  no  means  intentionally  choosing  the  via 
media  —  stands  Professor  Peabody.  He  knows  what  Jesus  teaches,  but 
he  knows  too  that  Jesus  was  not  the  founder  of  a  new  legalism.  He 
knows  also  how  deep-seated  and  complicated  are  the  forces  which  give 
rise  to  social  questions,  and,  in  the  light  of  his  knowledge  in  these  two 
spheres  of  life,  he  has  given  us  a  lucid  and  penetrating  study  of  the 
social  aspect  of  the  Christian  spirit.  And  this  is  what  we  need,  for  if, 
as  he  shows  us  distinctly,  it  is  true  that  Jesus'  teachings  are  spirit  and 
life,  to  produce  Christians  of  the  type  of  Jesus  is  to  socialize  his  spirit, 
and  to  socialize  his  spirit  is  to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

To  some  readers  Professor  Peabody's  book  will  be  disappoint- 
ing. But  their  disappointment  will  be  a  tribute  to  him  rather  than 
to  them.  Its  charming  literary  style,  its  sweet  reasonableness,  its 
avoidance  of  denunciation,  its  cautious  attitude  toward  panaceas,  its 
sympathetic  treatment  of  all  phases  of  reform,  radical  as  well  as  amel- 
iorators—  all  this  fine  balance  of  mind  will  be  lost  upon  certain  classes 
of  earnest  Christians.  Yet  it  is  to  these  very  men  that  the  book  will 
carry  its  most  valuable  message,  and  we  heartily  commend  it  both  for 
its  broad  treatment  of  social  questions  in  themselves,  and  especially  for 
its  appreciation  and  application  of  the  social  content  of  the  teaching  of 

Jesus. 

S.  M. 


The  Changing  View-Point  in  Religious  Thought,  and  Other  Short 
Studies  in  Present  Religious  Problems.  By  Henry  Thomas 
CoLESTOCK,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Madison,  Wis.,  Sometime  Fellow  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago.    Nev^r  York:   E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.,  1901.     Pp.  303.  $\. 

We  have  in  this  book  a  clear  and  good-spirited  popularization  of 
some  of  the  best  theological  thought  in  this  country  today.  To  be 
sure,  the  book  represents  not  so  much  a  system  of  thought  as,  like 
Boston,  a  state  of  mind.     What  is  this  state  of  mind  ?     (i)  No  man 
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can  say  that  he  has  a  religion  until  he  can  show  that  it  is  his  religion, 
just  as  every  man  must  have  his  own  health,  life,  freedom.  A  confes- 
sion of  faith  must  be  a  confession  oi  faith.  (2)  The  Christian  religion 
is  a  movement,  and  not  a  mere  statement.  If  we  plant  a  fossil  in  a 
fiower-pot,  we  need  not  change  the  flower-pot  from  time  to  time,  for 
the  fossil  cannot  grow;  but  if  we  plant  a  living  seed  therein,  the 
growing  seed  will  shatter  the  pot  in  pieces.  (3)  Our  religion  must  be 
eminently  rational.  It  must  offer  truths,  not  fictions.  It  must  inspire 
the  heart  with  noble  sentiments  ;  "  instead  of  forms  from  which  the  all- 
life  has  perished  it  must  breathe  the  immortal  spirit  of  goodness." 
Instead  of  speculations  it  must  impart  a  true  knowledge  of  man. 
Instead  of  inculcating  dogmas  it  must  arouse  the  conscience.  (4) 
Our  religion  must  be  practical.  It  is  not  theories,  but  life ;  not  words 
of  belief,  but  deeds  of  love  and  justice,  by  which  the  Christianity  of 
the  new  century  is  to  be  characterized. 

Free,  progressive,  rational,  practical  —  these  are  the  notae  of  "the 
changing  viewpoint"  of  which  Mr.  Colestock  is  a  promising  inter- 
preter and  champion.  q    g    p 

The  Influence  of  Christ  in  Modern  Life  :  Being  a  Study  of  the  New 
Problems  of  the  Church  in  American  Society.  By  Newell 
DwiGHT  HiLLis,  Pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn. 
New  York  and  London:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.  Pp. 
416.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  fifteen  essays,  each  of  which  emphasizes 
some  phase  of  the  newer  religious  thought.  Each  chapter  is  a  mosaic 
of  profusely  illustrated  thoughts  rather  than  a  sustained  and  continu- 
ous treatment  of  the  subject.  This  style  has  the  advantage  of  relieving 
the  moral  or  religious  essay  from  the  least  suspicion  of  being  dry  or 
dull.  The  reader  is  charmed  by  the  wealth  of  color.  The  unending 
variety  of  metaphor  and  simile  yields  the  author's  meaning  with  the 
least  possible  thought  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 

This  advantage  is  attained  at  a  certain  cost.  Instead  of  yielding  a 
definite  and  distinct  impression  which  a  more  logical  style  would  pro- 
duce, the  multitude  of  impressions  tends  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  popularize  modern  religious 
ideas.  For  the  conservative  will  so  enjoy  its  pages  that  he  will  not 
stop  to  think  whether  he  is  accepting  new  theology  as  he  catches  the 
thought  and  spirit  of  the  author. 

Henry  T.  Colestock. 

Madison,  Wis. 
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The  Twentieth  Century  New  Testament.  A  Translation  into 
Modern  English  Made  from  the  Original  Greek  (Westcott 
and  Hort's  Text).  In  three  Parts,  Part  II:  PauVs  Letters 
to  the  Churches.  Chicago:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  1901. 
Pp.  380.     go.50. 

All  those  who  have  used  Part  I  of  this  admirable  new  translation 
will  welcome  its  companion.  In  many  ways  it  is  not  as  unconventional 
as  the  predecessor,  but  this  is  due  less  to  the  translation  than  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject-matter.  The  epistles  do  not  offer  such  opportu- 
nities for  striking  improvements  in  the  translations  as  did  the  gospels. 
We  do  not  feel  that  the  translation  of  some  of  the  epistles  —  e.  g.,  of 
2  Corinthians  —  quite  gives  the  fine  touches  of  Paul.  But  doubtless 
this  is  due  in  part  to  the  natural  limitations  of  any  such  work.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  translation,  though  free,  is  accurate. 

S.  M. 

LITERARY    NOTES. 

We  have  received  from  Georges  Bridel  &  Co.,  Lausanne,  a  copy  of 
Le  Prophete  Osee,  by  Charles  Mercier  (pp.  122).  Also  from  Hermann 
Kitz,  Ravensburg,  Germany,  a  copy  of  Die  Adressaten  des  Galater- 
brief es,  by  Dr.  Valentin  Weber  (pp.  75). 

J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  Aldine  House,  LondoUj  have  published  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Living,  in  two  beautiful  little  volumes 
of  just  the  size  to  put  in  one's  pocket.  They  belong  to  the  "Temple 
Classics,"  whose  general  editor  is  Israel  Gollancz.  The  editor  of  the 
present  edition  is  Mr.  A.  R.  Waller,  the  basis  of  the  text  being  that  of 
the  edition  of  1847.  The  typographical  work  is  most  delightful  to 
the  eye,  and  altogether  the  two  little  books  are  exceedingly  acceptable 
additions  to  one's  religious  library. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  admirable  work  which,  although 
published  in  1899,  has  not  been  mentioned  in  our  columns.  The 
Redemption  of  Africa :  A  Story  of  Civilization  (two  volumes ;  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.;  $4),  by  Frederic  Perry  Noble.  The  work  is  a  thesaurus, 
not  so  much  of  the  ethnology  and  history  of  the  dark  continent  as  of 
information  concerning  Christian  missions  within  its  borders.  It  is 
enriched  with  a  number  of  exceedingly  valuable  statistical  tables  as 
well  as  portraits  of  prominent  missionaries  and  others.  Its  index  is 
exhaustive,  and  it  has  a  complete  bibliography  upon  the  subject  it 
treats.  Altogether  it  is  a  work  of  unusual  importance,  invaluable  for 
any  pastor  or  student  of  missions. 
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In  The  Unaccountable  Man  Dr.  David  James  Burrell,  of  the  Colle- 
►giate  Church  of  New  York  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  1901 ;  pp.  310; 
$1.50),  has  gathered  together  a  number  of  sermons  and  essays.  We 
note  with  pleasure  a  statement  (p.  54)  of  the  sermon  "  What  Would 
Jesus  Do  ?  "  —  an  admirable  discussion,  by  the  way —  this  final  sentence : 
"The  example  of  Jesus  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the 
moral  law,  but  as  its  vital  interpretation  ;  and,  obeying  that,  we  shall 
indeed  be  following  in  his  steps."  The  book  contains  sermons  of 
high  character  and  great  helpfulness.  We  regret,  however,  that  the 
author  should  have  been  obliged  to  make  the  statement  about  criticism 
he  has  made  on  pp.  248  ff.  If  he  had  once  defined  to  himself  what  the 
Bible  really  is,  he  would  never  have  been  guilty  of  such  extravagant 
rhethoric. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  import  From  Apostle  to  Priest:  A  Study 
of  Early  Church  Organization,  by  James  W.  Falconer.  The  volume  is 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  early  episcopate.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
to  do  more  than  give  an  intelligible  and  interesting  sketch  of  the 
history  from  Christ  to  Cyprian.  We  regret  that  the  author  should  not 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  add  an  index  to  the  volume. 

Another  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons'  importations  is  a  stimulating 
little  volume  by  Rev.  Paton  J.  Gloag,  Evening  Thoughts  (pp.  284; 
$1.50).  The  volume  is  composed  of  thirty  sermons  delivered  during  a 
pastorate  of  nearly  fifty  years.  The  many  readers  of  Dr.  Gloag's 
works  on  introduction  to  the  New  Testament  books  will  welcome  this 
new  volume,  in  which  he  uses  his  scholarship  in  the  interests  of  applied 
truth. 

We  would  commend  to  our  readers  a  little  book  by  Rev.  Alford  A. 
Butler,  How  to  Study  the  Life  of  Christ  (New  York  :  Thomas  Whittaker ; 
pp.  175  ;  $0.75).  By  this  commendation  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
we  think  that  he  has  furnished  the  best  method  of  study,  but  that  he 
has  furnished  a  good  one.  Further,  we  have  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  any  other  teacher  than  the  author  would  be  able  to  use  it  with 
the  best  of  success.  None  the  less  we  would  commend  it  as  one  of  the 
best  manuals  of  directions  for  study. 

In  the  same  connection  we  would  mention  the  work  by  Rev.  R.  M. 
Hodge,  Historical  Atlas  and  Chronology  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
is  beautifully  printed,  containing  no  text,  but  a  series  of  maps  showing 
the  travels  of  Jesus  during  different  periods  of  his  ministry,  facing 
the  analysis  of  the  work  of  each  period  considered.     While  we  do  not 
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at  all  share  the  author's  confidence  as  to  the  precise  routes  of  the  vari- 
ous journeys  of  Jesus,  the  book  is  very  likely  to  be  of  service  to  most 
Sunday-school  teachers. 

In  The  Reformation  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1900; 
^2)  Professor  Williston  Walker  has  told  the  story  of  the  Reformation 
in  an  interesting  and  popular  way.  The  plan  of  the  series  provides 
for  a  volume  on  the  English  Reformation.  This  part  of  the  general 
subject  is  accordingly  not  treated.  The  author  sees  that  in  such  an 
undertaking  the  work  must  proceed  by  a  process  of  elimination.  He 
has,  therefore,  very  properly  given  much  space  to  the  various  forms  of 
preparation  as  they  were  impersonated  in  Marsilius  of  Padua,  Occam, 
Wiclif,  Huss,  the  Mystics,  and  the  anti-Roman  sects,  such  as  the 
Waldenses.  He  also  notes  the  new  spirit  of  individualism  as  it 
appeared  in  commerce  through  Fugger;  in  art  through  Michelangelo 
and  Raphael;  in  literature  through  Erasmus;  in  discovery  through 
Columbus;  in  astronomy  through  Copernicus.  All  this  he  calls  "the 
new  wine  in  old  bottles."  He  then  selects  the  persons  who  were  the 
leaders  in  the  great  movement.  These,  of  course,  are  Luther,  Zwingli, 
and  Calvin.  These  are  the  men  whose  mighty  influence  controlled 
and  directed  all  Protestantism.  The  more  radical  reformers,  as  the 
Anabaptists,  the  Schwenckfeldians,  and  the  Spirituels,  receive  a  very 
judicial  consideration.  The  author's  keen  penetration  enables  him  to 
go  to  the  depths  of  this  perplexing  and  much-misunderstood  subject. 
He  fully  recognizes  how  dangerous  they  were  to  the  stability  of 
society,  if  they  are  taken  in  the  lump.  But  this  is  no  fair  way  to  treat 
them.  He  is  able  to  write :  "  But  as  one  studies  the  story  of  such 
moderate  and  devoted  Anabaptists  as  Hubmaier  and  Menno  Simons, 
or  of  such  spiritually  minded  Mystics  as  Franck  and  Schwenckfeld, 
one  is  moved  to  a  high  regard.  When  one  recalls  their  patient  endu- 
rance of  persecution,  their  devotion  to  truth  as  they  understood  it, 
and  their  courageous  faith,  one  is  often  tempted  to  query  whether  they 
did  not  exhibit  more  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  than  those  who  persecuted 
them.  In  spite  of  all  their  crudities  and  mistakes,  they  were  prophets 
of  a  freedom  to  come."  (Pp.  354,  355.)  The  book  is  to  be  recom- 
mended as  an  excellent, review  of  this  subject  of  perennial  interest  and 
instruction. 
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BOOKS. 

*Batterbury,  H.  C.  Handbook  to  the  Pentateuch.  The  Creation  to  the 
Deliverance  from  Egypt  (Genesis  I  to  Exodus  XII,  with  Slight  Omis- 
sions). For  the  Use  of  Teachers  and  Students.  London  :  Rivingtons, 
19O1.     Pp.  xii  +  293.     2s.  6d. 

ARTICLES. 

Recent  Hittite  Discoveries.     Biblia,  May,  iqci,  pp.  53-9. 

A  useful  summary  of  various  opinions  upon  the  Hittites. 
Gibson,  J.  Campbell.     Was  it  Bubonic  Plague  ?     Expository  Times,  May, 
1901,  pp.  378-80. 

As  a  missionary  in  China  the  author  can  speak  from  observation ;  and  he 
believes  the  disease  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  of  l  Samuel  was  the  bubonic 
plague.     And  he  seems  to  have  proved  it. 

Gray,  G.  Buchanan.     The  "Encyclopedia  Biblica"  (Vols.  I  and  II)  and 

the  Textual  Tradition  of  Hebrew  Proper  Names.     Jewish  Quarterly 

Review,  April,  1901,  pp.  375-91. 
Lagrange,  M.-J.     Etudes  sur  les  religions  s^mitiques  :    Enceintes  et  pierres 

sacr^es.     Revue  biblique,  April,  1 901,  pp.  216-51. 
Locke,  W.     Balaam.     Journal  oj  Theological  Studies,  January,  1901,  pp. 

161-73. 

LoiSY,  A.     Les  mythes  babyloniens  et  les  premiers  chapitres  de  la  Genese. 
Revue  d'histoire  et  de  littdrature  religieuses,   March-April,  190 1,  pp. 
1 1 1-50. 
This  paper  considers  Babylonian  parallels  to  the  biblical  account  of  the  creation, 
and  the  story  of  the  combat  of  the  Creator  with  Chaos. 

Martin,  W.  W.  The  Account  of  Creation  according  to  Reconstructive 
Higher  Criticism.     Methodist  Review,  May-June,  1901,  pp.  323-37.- 

Plath,   Margarete.      Zum   Buch    Tobit.     Studien  und  Kritiken,  drittes 
Heft,  1901,  pp.  377-414. 
The  paper  reaches  these  conclusions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  book  of  Tobit :     ( i ) 

In  early  times  there  was  widely  spread  folk-tale  material  dealing  with  the  burial  of 

some    unburied   dead    person    who  subsequently   rescued    his   deliverer   from   need. 

(2)  The  Jewish  people  shaped  this  material  in  accordance  with  its  own  monotheistic 

tendencies.     (3)  This  Jewish  folk-tale  was  then  worked  up  into  artistic  shape  in  our 

present  book. 
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Sayce,  a.  H.     The  Hittites,  or  the  Story  of  a  Forgotten  Empire.     Homiletic 

Review,  May,  1 901,  pp.  387-91. 
Simpson,   H.  G.     The   Music  of  the  Bible.     Methodist  Review,  May-June, 
1901,  pp.  359-73- 
The  ancient  Hebrews  never  succeeded  in  raising  music  to  the  standard  of  a  real 
art,  and,  in  view  of  the  universal  use  they  made  of  it,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  was 
so  little  development  of  it.     Their  musical  instruments  were  practically  the  same  in 
A.  D.  70,  when  the  Romans  sacked  the  great  temple  at  Jerusalem,  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Jubal.     The  little  triangular  harp  of  Jubal's  time,  the  kinnor,  suffered  some 
change,  and  had  several  strings  added.     Its  companion  instrument,  the  shepherd's 
pipe,  had  developed  into  several  subvarieties,  and  trumpets  had  been  brought  into 
use.     This  is  the  sum-total  of  development  in  about  fifteen  hundred  years. 
Tennant,  F.  R.     The  Teaching  of  Ecclesiasticus  and  Wisdom  on  the  Intro- 
duction of  Sin  and  Death.     Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  January, 
1901,  pp.  207-23. 
Van  Hoonacker,  A.      Notes  sur  I'histoire  de  la  restauration  juive  apr^s 
I'exil   de    Babylone.      II.    Preuve  de  la  succession   N6h^mie-Esdras. 
Revue  biblique,  April,  1 901,  pp.  175-99. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

BOOKS. 

*BoARDMAN,    G.    D.   B.      The   Church   (Ecclesia).      New   York:    Charles 

Scribner's  Sons,  1901.     Pp.  xi4-22l.     $1.50. 
*Deissmann,    G.    Adolf.      Bible    Studies.      Authorized    Translation    by 

Alexander  Grieve,  M.A.     New  York :  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's 

Sons,  1 90 1.     Pp.  xv  +  384.     $3- 
♦Gilbert,  George  H.     The  First  Interpreters  of  Jesus.     New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Co.,  1901.     Pp.  xiii  +  429.     $1.25. 
*PuLLAN,    Leighton.      The    Books   of    the    New    Testament.      London: 

Rivingtons,  1901.     Pp.viii  +  300.     $1.25. 
articles. 
Allen,  E.  A.     The  English  of  the  "Twentieth  Century  New  Testament." 

Methodist  Review,  May-June,  1901,  pp.  376-80. 
The  author  regards  the   English  of  the  translation  on  the  whole  as  good,  but 
notes  several  lapses. 
BURKITT,  F.  C.     Christian  Palestinian   Literature.     Journal  of  Theological 

Studies,  January,  1901,  pp.  174-85. 
A  valuable  annotated  bibliography,  not  only  of  the  sources,  but  of  the  works  deal- 
ing with  the  sources  of  this  important  literature. 
Carr,  Arthur.     Baptism  for  the  Dead,     (i  Cor.  15  :  19.)     Expositor,  May, 

1901,  pp.  371-8. 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out  that  the  statement  as  to  baptism  for  the 
dead  is  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  and  that  such  a  custom  is  not  improbable  or 
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unjustifiable ;  that  Paul's  words  are  best  explained  by  the  existence  of  such  a  custom ; 
and  that  a  right  apprehension  of  the  custom  will  account  for  its  entire  disappearance 
from  the  church,  and  even  from  the  memory  of  succeeding  generations.  The  early 
converts  believed  that  Christ  would  come  quickly.  Many  of  their  friends  had  died 
without  knowing  of  him,  but,  as  their  friends  believed,  ready  to  receive  him  if  they 
had  but  known  him.  By  being  baptized  in  their  behalf,  they  thought  that  they 
brought  the  dead  friends  into  fellowship  with  themselves,  and  so  prepared  for  the 
heavenly  kingdom. 

Davies,  J.  L.     The  Righteousness  of  God  in  St.  Paul.     Journal  of  Theo- 
logical Studies,  January,  1901,  pp.  198-206. 
Drummond,  James.     The  Use  and  Meaning  of   the  Phrase  "The  Son  of 
Man "  in  the   Synoptic   Gospels.      Part    I.      Journal  of   Theological 
Studies,  April,  1901,  pp.  350-58. 

As  regards  the  present  burning  question  as  to  the  significance  of  barnasha.  Dr. 
Drummond  holds  that  we  do  not  know  either  that  the  word  was  in  common  use  in 
Galilee  in  the  time  of  Christ,  or  that  Christ  might  not  have  adopted  b'reh  cTnasha  to 
distinguish  the  son  of  man  from  others.  Consequently,  until  Aramaic  scholars  are 
better  agreed  among  themselves  we  are  thrown  back  on  purely  critical  consideration. 
We  must,  however,  say  that  the  weight  of  opinion  is  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the 
original  expression  translated  "  son  of  man "  in  the  gospels  was  barnasha.  This 
means  simply  "the  man."  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  "the  man  "  pronounced  with 
a  little  emphasis  might  be  used  to  denote  the  figure  in  Daniel's  vision. 

We  shall  look  with  interest  for  the  continuation  of  this  important  study. 
Ellicott,  C.  J.     The  Resurrection  of  Life  and  the  Resurrection  of  Judg- 
ment.    Expository  Times,  May,  1901,  pp.  364-6. 
Hackspill,  L.     Etude  sur  le  milieu  religieux  et  intellectuel  contemporain 
du  nouveau  testament.     II:  Les  etres  interm6diaires.     Revue  biblique, 
April,  1 90 1,  pp.  200-215. 

This  paper  traces  the  development  of  "Wisdom"  in  both  canonical  and  non- 
canonical  Jewish  literature.  Its  value  is  increased  by  its  printing  the  full  text  of  all 
references  in  footnotes.  The  writer  finds  considerable  obscurity  overhanging  the  ques- 
tion of  the  personality  of  "  Wisdom." 

KENNEDY;  H.  A.  A.     Recent  Research  in  the  Language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    I.     Expository  Times,  May,  1901,  pp.  341-? 

A  review  of  the  various  works  that  have  appeared  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 
During  these  years  the  study  of  Greek  has  passed  through  a  revolution  because  of  the 
increase  of  material  (such  as  papyri)  upon  which  to  base  grammatical  inductions. 
Laird,  R.     Some  Suggestions  as  to  the   Form  and  Method  of  St.   Paul's 
Teaching.     Queen  s  Quarterly,  April,  1901,  pp.  268-75. 

The  author  holds  that  Paul  "  presented  his  teaching  in  the  language  of  his  own 
time,  in  the  terms,  forms  of  thought,  and  exegesis  given  him  by  his  training  in  the 
Jewish  schools." 

Lewis,  Agnes  Smith.     What  Have  We  Gained  in  the  Sinaitic  Palimpsest? 
IV.     Expository  Times,  May,  1901,  pp.  359-61. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  item  in  this  paper  is  its  discussion  of  the  omission  of 
John  7  :  53 — 8  :  11  in  the  palimpsest. 
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Macnaughton,  John.  Paul's  Gospel.  Queen's  Quarterly,  April,  1901,  pp. 
276-90. 
An  able  study  of  the  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  Paulinism.  We  doubt, 
however,  whether  the  author  has  caught  the  real  point  of  connection  between  Paul  and 
Pharisaism.  Unless  we  are  mistaken,  this  was  in  messianism  as  a  thought-form  rather 
than  in  the  idea  of  atonement  in  particular.  In  other  words,  all  Paulinism  is  implicit 
in  the  faith  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Christ. 

MiLLiGAN,   George.      Gethsemane.      Expository    Times,    May,    1901,    pp. 

345-9- 

"We  must  be  content  with  simply  reaffirming  that  the  true  cause  of  Christ's 
agony  is  not  to  be  sought  in  physical  fear  on  his  part,  nor  in  the  weakness  of  his 
human  nature,  nor  even  alone  in  the  mode  in  which  the  death  he  saw  to  be  awaiting 
hmi  was  to  be  brought  about,  but  in  the  nature  of  that  death  itself.  It  was  because, 
in  a  sense  which  it  is  impossible  for  human  thought  to  fathom,  '  The  Lord  hath  laid 
on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all '  that  it  may  be  said  of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  words :  'Behold  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow.'" 
MiLLiGAN,  G.  M.     The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.     Queen's  Quarterly,  April, 

1901,  pp.  314-22. 
MoNTEFiORE,  C.  G.     Rabbinic  Judaism  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul.     Jewish 
Quarterly  Review,  January,  1901,  pp.  16 1-2 17. 

In  this  remarkable  essay  the  author  discusses  Paul's  criticism  of  the  rabbinism 
of  his  day.  He  first  of  all  draws  a  contrast  between  the  criticism  of  Jesus  and  that 
of  Paul.  Jesus,  he  holds,  "  put  his  finger  upon  real  sore  places  ;  upon  actual  dangers, 
limitations,  shortcomings.  But  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  fights,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  air.  He  sets  up  imaginary  evils,  and  with  superb  eloquence  and 
admirable  rhetoric  he  brushes  them  away.  His  conception  of  the  law  is  unreal.  Paul's 
criticisms  of  the  law  would  have  glided  off  a  Jewish  reader  like  water  off  a  duck's 
back.  They  do  not  touch  the  spot."  The  evils  of  Judaism  "  explain  and  illustrate 
the  sermons  of  Jesus,"  but  "  only  very  partially  explain  and  illustrate  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul."  The  two  main  charges  commonly  brought  against  legalism  are  that  the  law 
is  a  burden  rather  than  a  help,  and  that  it  tends  to  produce  self-righteousness  and  pride. 
Paul  is  at  least  partly  right  in  making  the  second  charge,  but  the  ordinary  Jewish 
estimate  of  the  law  made  it  a  matter  of  joy.  The  rabbis  also  lay  emphasis  upon 
the  spiritual  side  of  life.  Yet  the  Jews  also  believed  (and  it  is  still  included  in 
the  Authorized  Prayer  Book, '^.  121)  that  calamity  implied  iniquity.  Still,  they  were  not 
withotit  a  belief  that  death  was  a  blessing  —  an  introduction  into  the  beatitude  of  the 
future  life.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  defects  of  a  legal  religion  made  themselves  felt, 
but  the  rabbis  emphasize  the  growth  of  the  evil  disposition  —  the  Yetzer  Ha-Ra  —  as 
well  as  the  possibility  of  sudden  conversion.  Their  God  was  a  God  of  mercy  as  well 
as  of  judgment,  and  "merit"  was  supplemented  by  divine  grace.  Paul  also  over- 
looks the  importance  given  repentance  in  rabbinical  thought. 

Dr.  Montefiore  makes  a  strong,  even  if  it  be  a  special,  plea  for  the  side  of  rabbin- 
ism too  often  overlooked.  We  wonder,  however,  whether  the  fact  that  he  finds  it  so 
necessary  to  quote  from  the  later  rabbinic  literature  does  not  possibly  affect  the  force 
of  his  criticism  of  Paul.  Really,  while  there  is  need  of  recognizing  the  better  side  of 
legalism,  was  not  Paul  something  of  an  authority  in  the  matter  ? 
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MouLTON,  James  Hope.  Deissmann's  "  Bible  Studies."  Expository  Times, 
May,  1 901,  pp.  362,  363. 
A  review  of  the  English  translation  (by  Grieve)  of  this  "epoch-making  work." 
These  sentences  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  exegete  :  "  In  Deissmann's  fascinating 
pages  we  are  shown  scores  of  familiar  biblical  words  and  phrases  which  now  turn  out 
to  have  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  ordinary  vocabulary  of  later  Greek.  One  after 
another,  idioms  which  we  have  regarded  as  '  Hebraisms,'  and  words  which  have  been 
classed  as  '  biblical  Greek,'  show  themselves  in  everyday  scribblings  of  Greek- 
speaking  Egvptians,  or  in  formal  and  labored  inscriptions  of  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor 
or  the  islands,  who  had  assuredly  not  formed  their  style  on  the  Septuagint.  It  follows 
that  the  New  Testament,  except  where  it  is  actually  translated  from  Semitic  originals, 
is  written  in  the  normal  language  of  the  Greek  world." 

Osgood,  Howard.  Christ's  Post-Resurrection  Testimony  to  the  Scriptures, 
Bible  Student,  May,  1901,  pp.  263-73. 

Ramsay,  W.  M.  Historical  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
XLV,  The  Apostolate;  XLVI,  "Am  I  Not  Free?"  XLVII,  Privileges 
of  an  Apostle;  XLVIII,  St.  Peter  in  Corinth;  XLIX,  The  Date  of  St. 
Peter's  Visit  to  Rome ;  L,  Note  on  the  Date  of  Second  John ;  LI,  Had 
Paul  Seen  Jesus?     Expositor,  May,  1901,  pp.  343-60. 

ScHECHTER,  SoLO.MON.     Some  Rabbinic  Parallels  of  the  New  Testament. 
Ho7?iiletic  Review,  May,  1901,  pp.  405-12. 
An  abstract  of  an  article  by  Professor  Schechter,  in  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review, 
April,  1900,  made  with  his  permission. 

Smith,  David.     Had  Our  Lord  Read  the  "Tablet  of  Kebes"  1  Expositor, 

May,  1 90 1,  pp.  387-97- 
ZiMMERMANN,  Hellmuth.    Die  vier  ersten  christlichen  Schriften  der  jerusa- 

lemischen  Urgemeinde  in  den  Synoptikern  und  der  Apostelgeschichte. 

Studieti  und  Kritiken,  drittes  Heft,  1901,  pp.  415-58. 
The  author  states  his  position  in  nine  theses  : 

1.  The  oldest  Greek  gospel  for  the  heathen  is  that  of  Mark. 

2.  Mark's  gospel  is  the  first  (and  corrected)  Greek  translation  for  use  of  gentile 
converts'  of  the  original  gospel  (A)  written  in  "the  Hebrew  dialect"  for  Palestinian 
Jews.  Matthew  and  Luke  are,  respectively,  the  second  and  third  translations  of  the 
same  original  gospel. 

3.  Matthew  and  Luke  do  not  use  Mark. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  original  Semitic  source  (A)  there  was  a  collection  of  say- 
ings (L),  not  used  by  Mark,  but  used  frequently,  and  often  without  change  of  order, 
by  Luke,  and  by  way  of  reminiscence  by  Matthew. 

5.  Matthew  wrote  before  70  A.  D.  and  after  66  A.  D. 

6.  Luke  knew  Matthew,  even  refers  to  it,  but  does  not  use  it. 

7.  Luke  introduces  in  chaps.  I  and  2  a  bad  Greek  translation  of  an  old  Semitic 
"Infancy  Gospel." 

8.  Other  written  sources  for  the  main  part  of  the  synoptics  it  is  not  necessarj'  to 
assume. 
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9.  From  24 :  13  on,  Luke  uses  a  fourth  Semitic  document,  which  originated  in 
the  primitive  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  runs  as  far  as  Acts  15  :  34,  being  only  by 
chance  broken  at  Luke  24  :  53. 

ALLIED  SUBJECTS. 

BOOKS. 

Freemantle,  W.  H.     Christian  Ordinances  and  Social  Progress.     Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1901.     Pp.  xvi  +  278. 
A  worthy  successor  to  the  author's  more  elaborate  work.  The  World  as  the  Subject 
of  Redemption , 

Johnson,  E.  H.     The  Highest  Life :  A  Story  of  Shortcomings  and  a  Goal, 
Including  a  Friendly  Analysis  of  the  Keswick  Movement.     New  York  : 
A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  1891.     Pp.  ix  +  183. 
We  especially  recommend  this  book  to  our  readers.     It  will  serve  at  once  as  an 

inspiration  and  a  corrective. 

♦McIntosh,  Hugh.     Is  Christ  Infallible  and  the  Bible  True?     New  York: 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  I QO I.     Pp.  xxviii  +  680.     $3. 

ARTICLES. 

Baldensperger,  p.  J.     Woman  in  the  East.     Part  III :  Bedawin  Woman. 

Palestine    Exploration    Fund,  Quarterly   Statement,   April,    1901,   pp. 

167-84. 
Carver,  W.  O.     Wrong  Ways  of  Meeting  Destructive  Criticism.     Seminary 

Magazine,  May,  1901,  pp.  337-9. 
"  Biblical  criticism  is  not  the  name  of  a  cave  of  robbers  or  a  den  of  thieves.     It 
stands  for  a  method  and  a  sphere  of  study  in  the  main  desirable  and  serviceable,  even 

essential  to  full  truth One  must  not  refuse  a  correct  method  of  study  because 

some  have  used  it  to  the  hurt  of  the  cause  of  truth." 

We  heartily  agree. 
CuMONT,  Franz.     Le  taurobole  et  le  culte  de  Bellone.    Revue  d' histoire  et de 

littirature  religieuses,  March-April,  1901,  pp.  97-110. 
A  good  summary  of  an  intensely  interesting  matter. 
Isaacs,  A.  S.     The  Talmud  in  History.     Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  April, 

1901,  pp.  438-45- 
Sanday,  William.    Apologetics  in  Criticism.    Expository  Times,  May,  1901, 

pp.  372-4. 
Professor  Sanday  has  given  here  an  almost  ideal  example  of  a  reply  to  an  unneces- 
sarily severe  criticism  upon  a  scholar's  work.     And  he  has  done  even  more.     He  has 
shown  how  a  man  may  hold  to  his  own  opinions  and  yet  be  ready  to  learn  from 
another. 
Vincent,  Hugues.    Monuments  en  pierres  brutes  dans  la  Palestine  occiden- 

tale.     Revue  biblique,  April,  190 1,  pp.  278-98.' 
An  important  account  of  dolmens  and  other  stone  monuments,  well  illustrated. 
Zeller,  John.    The  Bedawin.    Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  Quarterly  State- 
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